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METEOROLOGY.— 1872. 

Firrf  Quarter  (January^  February^  March). — The  wann  weather 
which  set  in  on  December  13th,  1871,  continued  with  very  few 
exceptionB  till  the  18th  March — then  followed  eight  days  of  severe 
cold  weather,  and  snow  fell  over  the  country,  even  to  the  South 
Coast,  and  over  the  counties  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  This 
cold  period  was  very  severely  felt,  owing  to  its  suddenness  and 
great  contrast  to  the  long  continued  high  temperature  of  the  pre- 
ceding ninety-seven  days.  The  remaining  five  days  of  the  quarter 
were  irarm — and  Mr.  Glaisher  states  that  he  does  not  know  any 
I'nsfance  of  so  remarkable  a  cold  period  as  that  ending  December 
12th,  1871,  being  followed  by  as  remarkable  a  warm  one  as  that 
ending  March  18th,  1872.  The  remarkable  feature  of  the  winter 
now  under  review  is  the  long  continuance  of  high  temperature 
following  immediately  so  remarkable  a  long  continuance  of  weather* 
of  low  temperature.  For  100  years  back,  the  warmth  of  the  past 
three  months  has  been  but  once  equalled,  viz.,  in  1846,  and  ha«y 
never  been  exceeded.  The  mean  temperature  of  January  was  41°*3< 
or  5^  higher  than  the  average  of  101  years ;  that  of  February  was 
44'-8  or  6***3  higher  than  the  average,  and  the  mean  temperature  of 
March  was  44^*6  or  S*^'7  in  excess  of  the  average.  The  mean  tem- 
perature in  the  three  months  ending  Februar}%  constituting  the 
three  mnier  months,  was  41^*5  or  3^-5  higher  than  the  average  of 
101  years. 

The  fill!  of  rain  in  February  was  only  one  half  of  its  average,  but 
in  January  and  March  it  was  in  excess. 

Hardff  Pear  uxu  in  hh8$am  on  the  9th  of  March  at  Llandudno ;  on 
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the  11th  atHelston;  on  the  20th  at  Chislehurst;  on  the  24th  at 
Carlisle ;  on  the  26th  at  Weybridge ;  on  the  28th  at  Oxford  and 
Gnlloden ;  on  the  29th  at  Eastbourne ;  on  the  30th  at  London ;  on 
the  3l8t  at  Strathfield  Turgiss. 

Hardy  Apple  toaa  in  hhsaom  on  the  20th  of  March  at  Helston ;  on 
the  30th  at  Oxford ;  on  the  31st  at  Eastbonrne. 

Cherry  was  in  blossom  on  the  14th  of  March  at  Brighton ;  on  the 
22nd  at  Oxford ;  and  on  the  31st  at  Carlisle. 

Plum  was  in  blossom  on  the  7th  of  March  at  Strathfield  Turgiss ; 
on  the  12th  at  Helston;  on  the  13th  at  Oxford;  on  the  24th  at 
Weybridge  Heath ;  on  the  28th  at  Culloden ;  and  on  the  31st  at 
Carlisle. 

Boohs  began  to  build  on  the  22nd  of  March  at  Bnghton. 

Second  Quarter  {April,  May,  June). — The  weather  at  the  end  of 
March  and  till  the  first  week  in  May  was  very  changeable,  there 
were  alternately  a  few  days  of  warmth,  and  then  a  few  days  of  cold, 
the  warm  periods  preponderating  both  in  duration  and  in  excess  of 
temperature  over  the  defects  of  temperature  and  cold.  Till  May 
^th  the  temperature  was  in  excess  to  the  amount  of  2|^  on  the 
average  daily.  From  the  6th  of  May  to  the  12  th  of  June,  with  the 
•exception  of  three  or  four  days  of  moderate  warm  weather  at  the 
end  of  May,  the  weather  was  cold,  the  sky  mostly  cloudy,  the  nights 
of  low  temperature  with  hoar  frost  and  frequent  rain,  the  average 
deficiency  of  daily  temperature  was  3i°.  On  June  13th  a  warm 
period  set  in,  and  for  some  days  the  weather  was  fine,  bright,  and 
hot,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  month  it  was  again  changeable, 
there  was  an  excess  of  daily  temperature  above  these  averages 
of  3J°.  Some  heavy  thunderstorms  took  place  during  the  hot 
weather  in  June  17th,  18th,  and  19th,  principally  over  the  Northern 
and  Midland  Counties. 

The  changeable  weather  which  had  thus  prevailed  nearly 
throughout  the  quarter,  sometimes  warm  but  frequently  cold,  till 
the  middle  of  June,  caused  all  cereal  crops  to  be  in  a  backward 
state,  as  they  did  not  receive  sufficient  warmth  and  sunshine ; 
their  forward  state  in  the  early  spring  was  entirely  lost  through 
the  low  temperature  and  harsh  weather  in  the  month  of  May. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  bright  sunshine  and  hot  weather  about 
the  middle  of  June,  everything  progressed  satisfactorily  and  rapidly ; 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  vegetation  generally  was  about  ten  or 
twelve  days  later  than  in  an  average  season.  The  wheat  crop  was 
generally  in  ear  or  in  bloom.  The  storms  in  June  had,  in  some 
places,  laid  the  wheat,  and  in  others,  blown  off  the  blossoms,  but 
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only  in  a  small  portion  of  the  whole,  and  it  was  generally  expected 
the  yield  would  be  that  of  a  full  average. 

The  hay  crop  was  spoken  of  as  generally  very  good,  and  the 
he&Tiest  for  many  years. 

The  potato  crop  was  also  spoken  of  as  good  and  abundant,  but 
suhseqnently  suffered  to  an  unusual  extent  from  the  well-known 
potato-disease. 

The  average  temperature  of  these  three  months  differs  less  than 
i  of  a  d^ree  from  the  average  of  the  same  months  in  the  preceding 
30  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  April,  May,  and  June,  was  48''*3,  60°'9, 
*nd  59°'2  respectively ;  that  of  April  was  2°*3,  and  that  of  June 
1--0  higher  than  the  average ;  while  that  of  May  was  1°'7  lower 
than  the  average.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  three 
months  ending  May,  constituting  the  three  spring  months,  was  47°'9 
or  1^-4  higher  than  the  average  of  101  years.  The  fall  of  rain  was 
0-7  inch  and  0-3  inch,  respectively,  in  defect  of  the  average  in 
April  and  June,  but  0*9  inch  in  excess  in  May. 

Wheat  was  in  ear  on  [the  17ih  of  June  at  Cardington;  on  the 
19th  at  Hull ;  on  the  20th  at  Llandudno;  on  the  21st  at  Helston, 
Hawarden,  and  Gockermouth.  In  fiower  on  the  20th  of  June  at 
Chislehnrst ;  on  the  21st  at  Silloth ;  on  the  24th  at  Taunton  and 
Weybridge ;  on  the  27th  at  Cardington ;  on  the  28th  at  Hawarden ; 
snd  on  the  30th  at  Helston. 

Barie§  was  in  flower  jon  the  20th  of  June  at  Llandudno. 

£fe  was  in  flower  on  the  7th  of  June  at  Chislehurst. 

Oais  were  in  flower  on  the  30th  of  June  at  Weybridge. 

Third  Quarter  (Jfdy,  August,  September),  The  weather  during  the 
whole  quarter  was  changeable.  The  mean  temperature  in  July, 
notwithstanding  a  cold  period  which  lasted  from  the  8th  to  the 
18th,  was  3'^-4  above  the  average,  the  warmest  period  in  the  whole 
quarter  being  the  eleven  days  from  the  19th  to  the  29th  July, 
during  which  the  average  daily  excess  of  temperature  was  7^*9. 
The  first  half  of  August  was  cold  and  wet,  but  during  the  latter 
part  of  that  month  and  the  early  part  of  September  the  temperature 
was  higher,  though  the  weather  was  unsettled.  From  the  17th 
September  to  the  end  of  the  quarter,  rain  fell  generally  and  the 
daily  temperature  was  deficient.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  quarter  was  the  frequency  of  thunderstorms. 

The  mean  temperature  of  July  was  65°-0,  or  3'''4  higher  than  the 
average  of  101  years,  that  of  August  was  61°*0  or  0°-2  higher  than 
the  average,  and  that  of  September  was  67®-4  or  0°'9  higher  than 
the  average.     The  mean  temperature  in  the  three  months  ending 
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August,  coiLfititating  the  three  iummer  months,  was  61°-7  or  1°'5 
higher  than  the  average.  The  Ml  of  rain  was  0*1  inch  and  1*0 
inch,  respectively,  in  defect  in  July  and  September,  but  0'3  inch  in 
excess  in  August. 

Wheat  was  in  flower  on  the  1st  of  July  at  Helston ;  and  on  the 
12th  at  CuUoden. — Wheat  was  cut  on  the  27th  of  July  at  Eoyston ; 
on  the  29th  at  Osborne,  Chislehurst,  and  Cardington ;  on  the  30tb 
at  Brighton  and  Oxford.  On  the  1st  of  August  at  Guernsey;  on 
the  4th  at  Weybridge;  on  the  10th  at  Helston;  on  the  12th  at 
Llandudno ;  on  the  19th  at  Carlisle  ;  on  the  25th  at  Milltown ;  and 
on  the  28th  at  North  Shields.    On  the  14th  of  September  at  Silloth. 

Barley  was  in  flower  on  the  10th  of  July  at  CuUoden. — In  ear  on 
the  2nd  of  July  at  Helston. — Cut  on  the  2nd  of  August,  at  Wey- 
bridge; on  the  6th  at  Llandudno;  on  the  10th  at  Guernsey;  and 
on  the  12th  at  Helston  and  Carlisle. 

Bye  was  cut  on  the  13th  of  July  at  Brighton  and  Chislehurst.  On 
the  26th  of  August  at  CuUoden. 

Oats  were  in  flower  on  the  5th  of  July  at  CuUoden. — In  ear  on 
the  2nd  of  July  at  Helston. — Cut  dnthe  27th  of  July  at  Osborne  ; 
on  the  28th  at  Helston;  and  on  the  29th  at  Chislehurst  and  Oxford. 
On  the  Ist  of  August  at  Weybridge ;  on  the  19th  at  Stonyhurst ;  on 
the  20th  at  Guernsey ;  and  on  the  30th  at  Milltown. 

Peas  were  cut  on  the  27th  of  August  at  CuUoden. 

Flax  was  pulled  on  the  20th  of  August  at  Milltown. 

Fowrik  Quarter  (October,  November,  December). — Until  the  24tb 
October  the  weather  was  cold,  but  on  the  25th  a  warm  period  set 
in  and  oontinued  till  November  9th.  From  November  10th  to  the 
19th  was  a  steady  oold  period,  but  from  November  20th  to  December 
Srd  the  weather  was  warm.  Then  followed  a  period  of  changeable 
weather  which  lasted  up  to  December  19th.  On  the  20th  an 
.  extraordinary  warm  period  set  in,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
year. 

The  mean  temperature  of  October  was  47°*8,  being  1°'8  lower 
than  the  average  of  101  years ;  that  of  November  was  45®'3,  or  3*^.0 
higher  than  the  average,  and  that  of  December  was  42^*9,  or  3°*S 
higher  than  the  average.  The  mean  temperature  in  the  three 
months  ending  November,  constituting  the  three  autumn  months, 
was  60^-2,  or  0^*7  higher  than  the  average.  The  fell  of  rain  was 
1*5  in.  0*6  in.,  and  2*1  in.  in  excess  of  the  average  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  respectively. 

The  readings  of  the  barometer  at  159  feet  above  the  sea-level 
were  remarkably  low  throughout  the*  quarter,  the  mean  values  for 
each  month  were  : — October  29*533  in.,  November  29*511  in.,  and 
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December  29*413  in.»  and  these  departures  below  the  averages  were 
0172  in.,  0*252,  and  0-397  respectively.  It  is  very  rai-ely  that 
Anch  a  long  period  of  continuous  depression  is  experienced. 

The  most  remarkable  feature,  however,  has  been  the  frequency 
of  rain.  During  the  quarter  it  has  fsillen  at  Greenwich  on  67  days,  a 
Hreater  number  than  has  been  previously  experienced  at  Greenwich 
bsck  to  the  year  1815.  The  total  fall  was  large,  amounting  to 
11-32  inches.  The  previous  instances  of  large  falls  at  Greenwich 
are  as  follows: — 


Jeam. 

AmooDt  Fallen. 

Total  Fan 

in  the 

Qoarter. 

Nmnber  of  Days  of 
Bain  in 

The 
Quarter. 

Octolier. 

Ifovenber. 

December. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec 

In. 

In. 

in. 

in. 

1821 

3-41 

4-33 

4-72 

11-47 

II 

20 

19 

I«23 

360 

3-66 

2-36 

9-52 

12 

6 

1834 

3-44 

3-88 

3'55 

9-87 

12 

17 

183I 

3-65 

1-70 

3*47 

9-82 

19 

19 

l8)2 

4-41 

4-48 

2-o8 

10-97 

16 

16 

1833 

2-87 

2-51 

4-95 

10-33 

13 

27 

184X 

5-84 

3-75 

1-93 

10*51 

22 

18 

1844 

4-OI 

4*74 

0-34 

909 

15 

6 

1853 

3-75 

5-66 

1*72 

II-I3 

15 

19 

1865 

5-90 

3-39 

0-87 

9*  16 

19 

10 

47 

1868 

2*59 

i-i6 

5 '45 

9' 20 

13 

33 

48 

1872 

4'33 

2-91 

4*07 

11-32 

22 

21 

67 

The  Table  shows  that  the  total  fall  in  the  quarter  has  been  but 

<»06  exceeded,  viz.,  in  the  year  1821,  when  it  was  11*47  inches  or 

015  greater ;  back  to  1818,  there  is  only  one  other  instance  of  a  fall 

fjKwUmg  11  inches,  viz.,  in  1852.     The  Table  also  shows  that  in 

08  jean  there  have  been  1 2  instances  of  the  fall  in  the  three  months 

«Ddii^  December  exceeding  9  inches,  of  which  five  were  between 

^  imd  10 ;  three  between  10  and  11,  and  three  exceeding  11  inches. 

The  number  of  days  of  rain  are  shown  in  the  last  column,  they 

differ  greatly,  and  all  are  less  in  number  than  in  the  quarter  just 

closed.    This  unusual  frequency  of  rain  has  been  general  over  the 

coantry.     At  Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire,  rain  fell  on  every  day  in 

the  quarter  except  two,  and  at  Guernsey  on  80  days,  and  the  general 

aven^  over  the  country  was  67  days.     The  amount  at  Guemse}- 

is  very  remarkable,  being  as  large  as  25^  inches.     The  average  fall 

4f  lain  from  all  stations  was  13*97  inches,  beiug  more  than  double  of 

the  jfall  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  1871,  which  was 

6*09  inches.    The  smallest  falls  of  rain  at  Greenwich  in  this  quarter 

were  in  1851,  when  it  was  2*92  inches,  and  in  1871  when  it  was 

3*17  inches,  in  both  cases*preceding  the  two  heaviest  falls. 


(  VI  ) 

*  The  Agricaltural  proepeots  towards  the  olose  of  the  quarter  are 
thus  described  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express  for  28rd  December. — 
^  The  state  of  the  weather  has  become  the  permanent  source  of 
complaint.  The  foods,  instead  of  abating,  have  farther  increased, 
and  most  of  our  great  rivers  have  overflown  their  banks,  entirely 
swamping  the  low-lying  neighbourhoods.  Farmers  are  literally 
puzzled  what  to  do,  their  horses  getting  out  of  health,  for  want  of 
work,  in  the  stables,  the  land  hopelessly  sodden,  and  the  flail  or 
thrashing  machine  next  to  useless ;  wMle  round  our  coasts  there 
have  been  numerous  and  terrible  wrecks.  But  it  is  almost  dangerous 
to  have  a  strong  frost  when  vegetation  is  so  heavily  charged  with 
moisture,  and  all  we  can  hope  for  is  a  continuance  of  moderate 
breezes  till  the  land  is  in  working  order.  There  are  many  fears 
that  the  little  wheat  already  planted  will  turn  out  a  partial  failure, 
the  seed  rotting  in  the  soil ;  and  this  apprehension  is  felt  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  where  the  sowing  was  more  successful,  as  well 
as  here.  Still,  with  foreign  supplies  arriving  in  greater  plenty 
than  what  immediate  consumption  requires,  the  market  is  effectu- 
ally prevented  from  rising,  and  is  only  maintained  with  difficulty. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  for  the  last  four  weeks  the  London 
averages  have  been  below  those  of  the  country  about  Is.  per  qr., 
and  this  may  well  account  for  the  poor  supplies  sent  up  to  the 
metropolis.  Farmers,  indeed,  would  seem  to  send  very  little  more 
here  than  what  they  are  obliged,  and  of  the  poorest  quality,  London 
being  the  great  market  for  everything  good  or  bad.  We  are  not 
fond  of  disparaging  our  own  produce,  but  it  is  dear  from  tlie  ex- 
hibition of  samples,  that  if  no  rain  had  fallen,  the  crop  in  quality, 
more  especially  ^the  white  wheat,  would  have  been  below  the 
average  of  seasons ;  and  if  we  select  the  numerous  sprouted  corns 
firom  these  we  shall  And  they  were  the  best  and  plumpest  grains, 
which  are  always  the  first  to  grow.  The  damage  therefore  to  the 
flour  is  unusually  great,  its  strength  and  nutrition  are  diminished, 
and  though  only  a  slow  and  gradual  course  will  make  this  felt,  it 
shows  that  whatever  be  the  present  dulness  or  the  fluctuations 
following,  we  must  have  unusual  imports  to  fill  the  void.  Paris  ia 
again  1  fr.  dearer  for  flour,  Belgium  and  Holland  show  a  slight 
improvement,  but  Dantzio  has  rather  given  way,  other  places  re- 
maining much  the  same.  They  have  frost  at  Konigsberg,  Dantzic,, 
md  Stettin." 
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lUiNFALL,  at  DIFFERENT  STATIONS,  in  eacb  of  the  Thbee  Months 
ending  3lBt  DecemtiNQr,  1&71  and  1872. 


Naum  op  Station!. 


Helston         ,.      .. 
Truro    ..      ,.      ,* 
Eattboarne    .. 
Oiborne 

BoamemAtitii 
Porutnonth  ,. 
Wonhing 
BrigbtOQ 
TaoQlon 
WiltoD  HotU{? 
B*rDstapl€     . . 
Alder&hot  Camp  . . 
Stralbfliild  Tnrgi&s 
Weybridge  Heath 
Marlborough  College 
Rojiil  Observatory 
StreBt!ey  Vicarnge 
Camden  Town     ♦. 
Oxford  ..     .,      .. 
Gloace£t«r    .. 
EoyEton 

Capdiogtoa   *.      ,. 
Leamidgton  .. 
Somerkyton  Kectoij 
Norwich 

Wiibech        „      ,. 
Llandudno    . . 
Derby    .. 
NottiDghain  „ 
H  AwardeQ 
LWerpool 
Ecclea    ..      ..      ,. 

HuU       

Stony  hunt    ..      .. 
Coeietmonth 
All  en  heads    „ 

Silloth 

CurHsle  „  ., 
North  Shield*  .. 
Milltown  (Ireland) 


lUlnUU  M  Ibe  3  Motitba  tadln^ 


Slit  Deo«Db«r,  lft7L 


wMch 


45 

5t 

4a 

JS 
3S 
J? 
35 
31 

5J 
4t 

SB 
45 

31 
30 

43 
39 
34 
3S 

n 

35 

44 
31 
33 
41 

41 

36 

49 
46 

5^ 

66 

4q 
51 

51 
78 

45 
71 
46 
55 
56 
51 


K«lii 


9'73 
11^95 

4-i8 
4'6i 
5  90 

4' 75 
336 

in 

5-84 

10-45 

yit 
3  70 
4'99 

rn 

^■94 
3'95 

4*07 
a*a7 
2*54 
1-81 
S'43 

4"02 

1 1  *  70 

4*7^ 
4V5^ 
7-58 
B-93 
Bm8 
5*40 

"'55 

ra-io 

9^74 

3-80 

5'70 
557 


BlilD«e]nbtr,l»ta, 


Nurabar 
flIdJiyBQQ 

wUbh 
BfetnlieiL 


70 
77 
69 
67 
48 

71 
63 

75 
61 

64 

78 

65 

66 
63 

68 

67 
6a 

63 
68 

H 
71 
56 
64 

69 

60 
64 

67 
70 

7^ 
6g 

71 

89 
50 

76 

5t 

57 
7* 
60 


Am«^unt  of 
lUin 


Inches. 
15-34 
17-85 
17-76 
t8M6 
t&'34 
16-04 

14-99 
J5*i^ 

13-89 
17-10 
J^'36 
14-09 

ir*tt4 
16-40 
11  ii 
n-77 

9-81 
1M06 
9-55 
9-7^ 
it*J5 
rr47 
10  *  90 

10-13 
17-63 
10-70 
10*39 

i4*9i 
IJ-04 
10-83 

JI-OO 

I4"79 
J  8 -00 

3K4J 
13^54 
9"  19 
14' 51 
14*38 
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CORN :  iMPOBTATioNa,  Sales,  and  Prices. 

QcisnuES  of  Whkat.  Wbeatxeal  and  Floub,  Bablet,  Oats,  Peas  and 
Bkaits,  Imfobted  into  the  United  Kikqdom  in  the  Year  1872. 


1871 

WbeaL 

Wlmitraeal 
and  Floor. 

Barley. 

Oata.                 PeM. 

Boma. 

Jiaaarr  •• 
Febraarr 

yunk    .. 

April       .. 
Ma  J 

June 

cvti. 
3.932.285 
2.034.903 
2,777.964 
2,385,048 
2.047.194 
2.559,448 

cwta. 
220,254 
207.452 
265,619 

209.475 
211,071 

332.213 

cwl^ 
1,165,674 
1,357,636 
I. 561. 748 
1,195,388 

813,841 
1,043,420 

cwta. 
829,177 
704.3x7 
843,130 

850,341 
1,108,857 
1,297,557 

CWtl. 

41.005 
16,405 
31.992 

61,013 

85,395 
319,046 

cwta. 
307,948 
234.982 
381,617 
259,84s 
271,367 
267.193 

InfintSiz\ 
Mcatht    / 

15,636,842 

1,446.084 

7.036.697 

5,633,369 

454.855 

r, 632,952 

Wy..     .. 
Aigvt    .. 

SeptoDber 
October  .. 
N«f«ber 
Deenber 

3,997.257 
3. 526. 112 

4.237.694 
5,718,647 
4,949.083 
3.924.593 

315,374 
300,499 
356,169 

636.199 
625.970 
715.764 

748,494 

562,421 

811,654 

1,762,645 

1,835.833 
2,320,396 

1,375.423 
913,670 
835.627 

1,270,609 

579.434 
961,037 

"2,743 

135,330 

91,398 

200,369 

"4,511 
181,080 

199.706 
189.641 
235, 32» 
286,749 
172,137 
231,001 

bhst  SU\ 
Mootbs   / 

26,353.386 

2.949,975 

8,041,443 

5.934.789 

835.221 

1,314.562 

Tar    .. 

41,990,338 

4.396,059 

15,078,140 

11,567,058    1,290,076 

2.937.5H 

Noa. — ^The  avenge  weights  per  quarler  of  com,  as  adopted  in  the  office  of  the 
JwpetkM  General  of  Imports  and  Exports,  are  as  follow:— For  wheat,  485}  lbs., 
or  H  ewts. ;  for  bariey,  400  lbs.,  or  S|  cwts. ;  for  oats,  308  lbs.,  or  2}  cwts.  Corn 
hm  been  entered  and  charged  with  datj  by  weight  instead  of  meaeure  since  Sep- 
tfmhtr,  1864. 


CovpcTBD  Real  Value  of  Coen  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
of  the  Five  Yeabs,  1868-72. 


1868. 

1869.       i       1870.      j      1871. 

1878. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Wheat 

22,069,353 

19.515.758 

16,364,037 

23,345.630 

36,046,876 

Bsriey 

3.799.527 

3.379.775 

3,831.844 

3.407.425 

6,194.155 

Oats         

3.875,929 

3,340.494 

4,381.607 

4.141,687 

4,313,086 

Mtixe      

4.838,012 

5.935,665 

5.790.550 

6,470.789 

8,696,362 

Other  kinds     ..      .. 

1,981.553 

1.376,087 

1.498.043 

1.739,048 

1,747.073 

Wheat  Floor  ..      .. 

2,833,077 

3.792.939 

3.383,751 

3,502,784 

4,093,189 

Other  kinds  of  Floor 

23,839 

6,640           19,832 

10,713            9,883 

Total  of  Oom    .. 

39,420,290 

37.347,358  134.169.644 

42,403,575    50,998,634 

(    XIV    ) 


QuAKTinES  of  Bbttibh  Wheat  Sold  in  the  Towns  from  which  RetornB  are 
received  nnder  the  Act  of  the  27th  &  28th  Vigtobia,  cap.  87,  and  their 
Ayebaob  Pbices,  in  each  of  the  Twelte  Moitths  of  the  Tears  1867-72. 


nr  QuAsms. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1878. 

qoartera. 

qnarten. 

qnarten. 

qnarteTB. 

qoarten. 

qiuurtera. 

First  month    .. 

231,791 

193.077 

248,047 

187,037 

267,827 

194,719 

Second  month 
Third  month 
(five  weeks)    / 

203.900 

201,325 

258,883 

231,428 

309.376 

193.910 

280,878 

235,402 

278,086 

314,040 

377,003 

245.612 

Foarth  month 

205,231 

'173,120 

204,519 

242,457 

293,494 

191,522 

Fifth  month    .. 

221,067 

163,030 

238,483 

281,620 

233,003 

231,780 

Sixth  month 
(five  weeks)   J 

196,985 

128,142 

268,599 

296,028 

229,749 

268,636 

Seventh  month 

109,829 

106,812 

166,485 

171,005 

120,154 

109,543 

Eighth  month 
Ninth  month 
(five  weeks)  , 

102,303 

174,633 

174,904 

201,788 

123,889 

126,769 

265.668 

444,296 

255,286 

435.398 

371.590 

295.774 

Tenth  month 

349 » 788 

284,810 

256,984 

340,445 

367,672 

264,934 

Eleventh  month 

265,632 

268,848 

220,876 

298,407 

269.351 

195,743 

Twelfth  month  1 
(five  weeks)    / 

301,558 

307,386 

244,933 

352,629 

322,756 

263,152 

Ay 

lEAaS  PlICX 

B  PER  QdAKI 

KB, 

1667. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

s.    d. 

8.      d. 

9.    d. 

8.    d. 

s.    dL 

8,    d. 

First  month    .. 

61    5 

70      4 

51  10 

43  " 

52     8 

55     4 

Second  month 

60  11 

72    II 

50  10 

41  10 

53     6 

55     8 

Third  month     \ 
(five  weeks)    / 

59    9 

73     I 

48    5 

41    3 

54    6 

55     I 

Foarth  month 

61     7 

73     4 

46    4 

42     7 

58     2 

54    2 

Fifth  month    .. 

64    8 

74    3 

44    8 

43  10 

59     I 

56     3 

Sixth  month       \ 
(five  weeks)    / 

65    5 

68     9 

45  10 

47    0 

59    8 

58  II 

Seventh  monUi 

65     I 

65     6 

49    5 

50    9 

58     7 

58     7 

Eighth  month 

68    0 

57    9 

52     I 

53  " 

57  " 

59     9 

Ninth  month     1 
(five  weeks)   / 

63    5 

55     I 

51     4 

47    0 

57    0 

58     7 

Tenth  month  .. 

66     7 

53  " 

47     8 

47    A 

56    5 

58     7 

Eleventh  month 

69    9 

53     2 

46     8 

50    I 

56    2 

56  II 

Twelfth  month  \ 
(five  weeks)    / 

67     7 

50    2 

44    2 

52    4 

56    2 

56     7 

(    XV    ) 


Atebage  Prices  of  Brttibh  Gobk  per  Qnarter  (imperial  measnre)  as  receiyed 
from  the  Ikspectobs  and  Officbes  of  Excise  according  to  the  Act  of  27th 
A  28th  ViGTOBiA,  cap.  87,  in  each  of  the  Fiftt-two  Weeks  of  the 
Year  1872. 


WcekeDdiz« 

WhML 

Bftriqr.       Oata. 

Weekending 

Wheat  1  Barley. 

Oats. 

«.    d. 

i.    d.  \  $.    d. 

«. 

d. 

«.    d. 

«.     (i. 

Jaonary      6.. 

54  " 

36    8     22     2 

July    6       .. 

58 

4 

32    3 

24    5 

Jaoaary    13.. 

55     I 

36  II      22    9 

July  13       .. 

58 

4 

33     3 

23     9 

Jurntiy    20.. 

55     8 

37    2     22    6 

July  20 

58 

6 

32     I 

24    5 

Jamiaiy    37.. 

55  10 

37  10  1  22     8 

July '27       .. 

59 

I 

32     I 

24    9 

Pebrotry    3.. 

56    0 

38     2 

22    6 

August    3   .. 

59 

5 

36    4 

25     2 

Pebroary  10.. 

55    4 

38     9 

22    9 

August  10  .. 

59 

5 

30     8 

25     I 

Pebruary  17.. 

55     7 

38     8 

23    0 

August  17   .. 

59 

10 

30    3 

23     7 

FebnuTT  24.. 

55    9 

38     8     22  II 

August  24  .. 

60 

3 

32     8 

26     7 

Hirdi         3.. 

55  10 

37  10  1  23     6 

August  31    .. 

59 

6 

31     3 

25     2 

Nirch         9- 

55    8 

37  "  !  23     2 

September    7 

57 

5 

36     4 

23    5 

Mirch       16.. 

55     5 

37     7 

22  II 

September  14 

58 

0 

35  10 

23    5 

March       23.. 

54    6 

36    6 

21  10 

September  21 

58 

9     37     9 

22    6 

March       30.. 

54    2 

37    0 

22     I 

September  28 

59 

2  !  39    5 

22     9 

Ayerage  of 

Average  of 

, 

Winter 

55    4 

37    8     22     8 

Summer          58 

II     33  10 

24    2 

Quarter 

1 

Quarter 

April         6.. 

54    0 

35  " 

"     3 

October    5  .. 

58 

10 

40     I 

22    4 

April       13.. 

53  " 

36    6 

21     8 

October  12  .. 

58 

9 

41     9 

23     3 

April       20.. 

54    5 

36    5 

22     8 

October  19  .. 

58 

8 

42  II 

23     I 

S?  't 

54    6 

36    4 

22     8 

October  26  .. 

57 

II 

43  10 

23    0 

55     I 

37     I 

23     5 

November    2 

57 

4  ;  44     I 

23     6 

May       II.. 

56    0 

36     7 

22  10 

November    9 

56 

9  !  43     3 

22     4 

Jfaj        18.. 

56    4 

35     8 

24    0 

November  16 

56 

8  1  41  II 

23     3 

Maj        25.. 

57     9 

35     5 

23     8 

November  23 

56 

9     43     I 

22     I 

Jonc          I.. 

58  II 

35     5 

23     4 

November  s^ 

57 

0  1 

42     4 

22  II 

JoDe          8.. 

59     I 

35  10 

22  11 

December    7 

57 

0 

42     6 

22  II 

Jaw         15.. 

58     8 

34  10 

23     4 

December  14 

56 

6 

43     3 

22     9 

Jnne         22.. 

59    0 

33    0 

24     2 

December  21 

56 

3 

41     2 

23     2 

Jnne        29.. 

69     2 

33     9 

23     3 

December  28 
Average  of  ) 

56 

4 

40    4 

22     7 

ATcrageof 

1 

Spnng 

56     8 

35     7 

23     I  >'       Autiimn 

57 

3 

42     2 

22  10 

Qnarter 

j|       Quarter 

Note. — ^The  fystem  of  preparing  the  Monthly  Trade  Accounts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  altered  since  Uie  commencement  of  the  year  187 1,  with  the 
▼iew  of  providing  earlier  and  more  accurate  information. 

The  quantities  of  articles  imported  are  now  taken  from  the  «*  Importers' 
Entnes,"  instead  of  from  the  •*  Landing  Accounts,"  which  are  not  completed 
until  a  much  later  date :  the  figures  given  for  the  Imports  in  January,  1871.  will 
Dot,  therefore,  compare  with  those  given  for  the  months  of  January,  1869  and 
1870— tiie  former  showing  the  complete  Importations  of  the  month,  and  the  latter 
only  the  Betoms  of  the  Landing  Accounts  so  far  as  received  within  the  month, 
by  which  method  the  last  seven  to  ten  days'  Importations  of  the  month  were 
excluded.    So  great  a  divergence  will  not  occur  in  subsequent  months. 

The  Import  Acooont  for  the  month  of  December,  1871,  will  in  many  cases 
exhibit  a  considerable  defidency  when  compared  with  the  month  of  December  in 
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QcAKTiTiEs  of  Wheat,  Bablbt,  Oats,  Peas,  Beaks,  Indian  Cobn  or  Maizs, 
Whbatmeal  and  Flour,  Imported  in  the  Three  Years  1870-71-72 ;  also 
the  Countries  from  which  the  Wheat,  Whbatmeal,  and  Flour  were 
obtahied. 


Wheat  from — 

Bnssia         

Denmark 

Germany 

France        

Austrian  Territories         

Turkey  and  Wallachia  and  MoldaTia 

Egypt 

United  States     

Chili 

Bridsh  North  America 

Other  countries 

Total  Wheat 

jsaricy       ••     ••     ••     ••     ••     •• 

Oats 

Peas 

Beans        

Indian  Com,  or  Maize 


Wheatmeal  and  Flour  from — 

Germany 

France        

United  States     

British  North  America    .. 
Other  countries 


Total  Wheatmeal  and  Flour 


Indian  Com  Meal 


187a 


CWtik 

10,269,198 

327,919 
3,348,214 

253,644 

60,472 

489,421 

104,950 
12,371,922 

599,337 
2,838,361 

237,791 


30,901.229 


7,217,327 
10,830,630 

1,799,354 

1,505,798 

16,756,783 


911,108 

645,181 

2,148,251 

451,463 
647,906 


4,803,909 


5.741 


1871. 


15.629,435 

130.370 

3,049.031 

134,841 

239,147 

1,418,886 

884,396 

13,405,057 

549,529 

3,279,264 

687,690 


39,407,646 


8,589.059 

11,007,106 

1,021,950 

2,975.651 

16.832,499 


967,892 

37,150 

1,794,805 

403,989 

780,802 


3,984,638 


7.881 


1878. 


CWt0. 

17.840,640 

431. 17& 
3.887,746 
2.843,016 

54.732 
838,073 
2,337. 20» 
8.606.403 
1,434,125 
i,7i9,37» 
1,997.731 


41,990. 22» 


15.078.140 

11,567,05a 

1,290,076 

2,937,514 

24,563,334 


1,054,574 

1,341,465 

743,412 

339,300 

917,308 


4,396,059 


5,384 


preyious  years.  This  circumstance  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  a  decrease 
in  the  trade  of  the  month,  inasmuch  as  in  former  years  the  account  for  December 
was  not  published  until  the  end  of  the  following^  February,  and  embraced  the 
record  of  large  quantities  of  goods  imported  in  previous  monUis,  but  not  registered 
until  the  "  Landing  Accounts"  had  been  received. 
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Ate&aox  Pbiobb  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  of  Meat,  and  of  Potatoes ;  also  the  Averao] 
{uiCBXB  of  Paufebs  reUeved  on  the  last  day  of  each  Week ;  and  the  Mean  Tempebatubb 
1  each  of  the  Twelve  Quarters  ending  December  31st,  1872. 


AvxBA^om  FUCZL 

P^TTUIOL 

\m 

(far 

Bal«  per 

Oat.  of 

daracd 
bjrOK 

Qiurtez 
Id 

M«t  per  m.Kt  the  Metro- 

poUUa  Meat  Mulul 

ihj  the  CuiGiMjh 

Potatwa 

(York  Eegpntj) 

per  Ton, 

AtAViLtenUdo 

Mukftt, 

Qatfi^tlf  Average  of  Qm 
NucGbtr  qT  l^uup«fv  re- 
It^Tccl  tin  t£ie  lotr  dov  of 

i&Uu 

Builcar 

W«Ie«. 

Be*f,        j     Mutton, 

SoatbwAi-k* 

lO-dOOT. 

Out-doiir, 

?o 

£. 

J.    d. 

' 

0 

|i 

^n 

3"o 

4*     J 

4id.-7d,    iH-7^d. 

95*.— HO^* 

164,387 

893,832 

jBn 

Mif&zi  5|i. 

Mean  t^d. 

Mi^aaioif^GdL 

30 

n 

yo 

44     8 

sH-nd. 

Mean  ftjrf. 

Mean  125J. 

144, ai6 

Si5tll7 

54-- 

y* 

m 

i'9 

50    4 

4|tf.^7k< 
Mean  Gif. 

MeaD  bid. 

loos. — 140** 
Mean  i30i* 

118,444 

787,976 

60- 

1* 

9n 

3'S 

SO     I 

S^— 7j^. 
M<!anq^. 

SH— 8J. 

50j,-90*, 

150*7^9 

802^391 

4i-< 

ji 

Mean  6{if. 

Mean  7CI. 

11 

9A 

i"7 

55     7 

Mean  m. 
5K-7k 

Mean  6)(i, 

75«.— loof. 
Meaug7f.6<i. 

160,984 

* 

878,893 

40': 

10 

911 

3 '5 

sa  9 

SW-8K- 

51*,— 76*. 

140,338 

805, sr9 

5''( 

Heao  6|W/. 

Mean  7^, 

Mean  65*,  6  J, 

.10 

931 

I'l 

J7    9 

Me^ii  S^d. 

Mean  7|{f. 

6oi,— 77*, 
Mean68«.6cf 

132,065 

769,482 

6i'j 

J' 

91 

4*2 

5^    J 

5d.-7id. 

SH-Birf. 

75t.— 104*, 

140.95s 

7S  8*474 

41*1 

7* 

Heati  6i<j. 

Mean  6{(^. 

Mean  89a.  Gd. 

]i 

%n 

I'd 

55    4 

Me&D  Gk/. 

5H-8IJ. 

Mean  7|//« 

8o«» — 130«. 

Mean  100s. 

H9i599 

776,793 

41  •« 

¥> 

94 

4'o 

se   8 

5H-7K 
MeanGid, 

Mean  7l<£. 

Mean  i  j  71 » 

n4i4f3 

7^4i4&3 

sa-a 

-10 

fn 

J -5 

5a  II 

S{d,-M, 

Mean  7ld. 

Mean  119X. 

"6,J77 

681,987 

6i-j 

J' 

$4 

5  "9 

57    1 

SK-Sil.  , 

6d.-~Ud. 

1545,-1871. 

118,648 

675iS98 

4S"1 

Meau  6|flf.    Mean  j^tL  | 

Mean  T7r*, 

The  annexed  return  shows  the  number  of  Beasts  exhibited  and  the 
prices  realised  for  them  at  the  Christmas  markets  since  1841 : — 


Year. 

Beasts. 

Year, 

Beasts. 

d.     *.  d. 

^.  d.         t.    d. 

1841 

4,5^ 

8  to  5    0 

1857 

6,85^ 

3     4  to  4    8 

1841 

4,541 

4—4    8 

1858 

6,434 

1     4^  5     0 

1841 

4,510 

8-.4    4 

tes9 

7,560 

I     6^5     4 

J844 

$.7^i 

0 —  4     6 

i860 

7,860 

3    4—5*^ 

1845 

5.336 

6  —  48 

1B61 

8,840 

3     4—  5     0 

1846 

4.570 

0—5     8 

1B63 

8,410 

34—50 

1847 

4,183 

4-4     8 

1863 

10,373 

36^52 

1848 

5.94^ 

4—4     8 

1864 

7, no 

18-58 

i849 

5.7^5 

4—4    0 

1B65 

7.510 

3     4—5     4 

1850 

&.I41 

0-^  J   10 

1866 

7f14o  ' 

3     8-^5     6 

18  5 1 

6,105 

S-4    3 

1867 

8,tro 

3     4-5     0 

1853 

6,371 

8—  4    0 

IS63 

5»33o 

14-58 

i&Sl 

7f037 

%  —  4  10 

1869 

6,718 

3     6—6     3 

iBS4 

6,i8£ 

6-5     4 

1870 

&i4i5 

36^6       3 

I«5S 

7,000 
4,748  1 

8-43 

1871 

6,po 

3   10  —  6     3 

1156 

4—  5    0 

1873 

7,560 

46—60 

TOL.  IX. — 8.  & 


& 
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ACBEAQE  under  each  Description  of  Chop,  Fallow 

Gbeat  Bbitad 


Descbiftion  of  CBon  and  Livk  Stock. 


GiEAT  Bbitaiv. 


1870. 


187L 


m: 


GoBN  Cbops  : — 
Wheat  ..  .. 
Barley  or  Bere 
Oats  ..  .. 
Bye  ..  .. 
Beans  ..  .. 
Peas      ..     .. 


Total  CoaM  Cbops   .. 


Green  Cbops  : — 

Potatoes       

Turnips  and  Swedes 

Mangold       

Carrots..      ..     

Cabbage,  Kohl-rabi,  and  Rape  .. 

Vetches,  Lucerne,  and  any  other  crop") 
(except  cloyer  or  grass) / 

Total  Green  Crops  . .     . . 

Other  Crops,  Grass,  &c.  :— 

Flax      

Hops      

Bare  fallow  or  nncropped  arable  land 

Clover  und  artificial  and  other  grasBesl 
Btider  rotation  / 

Permaneat  pafitare,  meadow,  or  grass  j 
not  broken  up  In  rotation  (exclusiye> 
of  heath  or  mountain  land)    . .     . .  | 

Live  Stock  : — 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pig*       

Total  number  of  horses  used  for 
agriculture,  unbroken  horses, 
and  mares  kept  solely  for 
breeding 


Acreage  of  orchard,  or  of  arable  or  grass-l 
land,  used  also  for  fruit-trees    ..     ..j 

Acreage  of  woods,  coppices,  and  plan-\ 
tatiODB / 


Acres. 

3.500.543 

2,371,739 

2,763,300 

65 , 166 

530.095 
317.198 


Acres. 

3.571,894 

2,385,783 

2,715.707 

71.495 

540.835 

389.547 


9.548,041 


587,661 

3,aio,9H 

306,531 

15.259 
143.930 

322,438 


637,691 

2.163,744 

360,517 

20,154 

178,919 

387,155 


3,586,730 


3.738,180 


23,957 

60,594 

610.517 

4,504,884 
12,072,856 


17,366 

60,030 

542,840 

4,369,448 
12.435.442 


No. 

5.403.317 

28.397.589 

2,171,138 

1,266,709 


No. 

5,337,759 

27.119.569 

2,499,602 

1.254.450 

206,583! 
2.175.471 


Acn 

3.598 
2,316 

2,705 
66 

524 
361 


9.675,261  ;  9,573 


564 
2,083 

329 
16 

17: 
445 


3.6ie 


15 

6] 
64: 

4,513 
",575 


Nc 
5,62. 

27.92] 
2,77^ 

1, 25  J 


Not 
ascerti 

2,18; 


(    XIX    ) 

QiAii,  and  Numbkb  of  Cattls,  Shxxp,  and  Pios,  in 
Lblaid,  in  1870-71-72. 

Ikklaxd. 

including  the  Itlands. 

um 

187L 

1878. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

IM 

Acna. 

ACKi. 

Acren 

Acres. 

ACTM. 

.;- 

3«o,9i4 

246.954 

228.189 

3,773,663 

3.831.054 

3.839,532 

H3.435 

222,604 

220.057 

2.623.752 

2,616.965 

2,543,581 

•:- 

',M.7^ 

1.633,960 

1,621.813 

4.424.536 

4,362,139 

4.340,748 

- 

9,281 

9.647 

8,832 

74.527 

81,222 

75.849 

■         1       9.644 

9,549 

10,029 

539.968 

550,613 

534.341 

7 

1.071 

1.365 

1,753 

318.607 

391,250 

364.194 

/ 

J,i73,i09 

2,124.079 

2,090,673 

".755,053 

11,833,243 

11.698.245 

x.<H3,78« 

1.058,287 

991,802 

1,639.296 

1.693,825 

1,563.691 

339,059 

327.162 

346.464 

2.559,629 

2.500,565 

2,439,336 

f 

35,220 

31.766 

34,736 

332,409 

392.941 

364,699 

J.940 

4,167 

3,782 

19.925 

25,047 

20,977 

45.266 

43.543 

50.207 

189.344 

222,6X0 

228,118 

41.446 

46.607 

46.925 

366,532 

436,410 

495,173 

i.4l».7i9 

1,5", 532 

1.473,916 

5. 107.135 

5.271.398 

5.i"»994 

'94.»93 

156,883 

122.003 

218.870 

174,269 

137.360 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

60,594 

60,030 

61.931 

19,054 

",323 

18,512 

630,294 

565.886 

667,299 

'.775.835 

1.827.733 

1.799.930 

6,320,126 

6.236.588 

6,354.319 

9,990,9W 

10.068,848 

10,241.513 

22,085,295 

22,525.761 

22.838,178 

So, 

Ka 

No. 

No. 

Ka 

No. 

3.796,380 

3,973.102 

4.057.153 

9.235.052 

9,346.216 

9.718.505 

4.333.984 

4.328,721 

4,262,117 

32.786.783 

31.403.500 

32,246.642 

'.459.333 

1,616,754 

1,385,386 

3,650,730 

4.136,616 

4.178.000 

531,306 

537.633 

540.745 

1,808,040 

1,802,108 

1.808,259 

•• 
320.853 

•• 
324,285 

•  • 
•• 

•  • 
•• 

•  • 

•  • 
•• 

^^ 

B2 
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Aterage  Pbioes  of  British  Wheat,  Babley,  and  Oats,  per  IhpebiAIi 
QuABTEB,  in  each  of  the  Sixteen  Tears  1857-72. 


Ymt. 

Wheat. 

Barlej. 

rotia. 

Year. 

.  Wheat 

Btflej. 

Oats. 

«.     d. 

«.    d. 

«.  d. 

t.     d. 

«.     d 

«.    d. 

1857 

56     4 

43     I 

35  0 

I86s 

41  10 

39     9 

31    10 

1858 

44     a 

34    8 

34    6 

1866 

49  II 

37    5 

24    7 

1859 

43    9 

33     6 

33    a 

1867 

64    6 

40    0 

36     I 

i860 

53     3 

36    7 

34    5 

1868 

63    9 

43     0 

38     I 

1861 

55     4 

36     I 

33    9 

1869 

48     3 

39    5 

36    0 

1863 

55    5 

35     I 

33     7 

1870 

46  10 

34    7 

32    10 

1863 

44    9 

33  II 

31      1 

1871 

56  10 

36      3 

25      3 

1864 

40    a 

29  II 

30      I 

1873 

57    0 

37    4 

23      3 

Certain  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Ck>LONiAL  Production  Imported  in  the  Tears 
1869-72 ;  and  their  Quantities. 


1809. 


1870. 


1871. 


187% 


Animau,  liYing: 

Oxen,  Bolls,  andOows,  number 

CalTes ,, 

Sheep ,, 

Lambs ,» 

Swine  and  Hogs ..     ..  , , 

Bones  (burnt  or  not,  or  as  anunall 

oharooal) tons  j 

Cotton,  Raw       cwts. 

Flax 

Guano 

Etemp  ..     .«-    ••     •. 

Hops 

Hides  untanned :  Dry 
„       „  Wet 

Petroleum tuns 

Oilseed  Cakes tons 

Potatoes      cwts. 

Butter ,, 

Cheese 

E^ggs  •  ••     ..       per  great  hundred 

Lard cwts. 

Bacon  and  Hams       ....  ,, 

Salt  Beef ,, 

Salt  Pork ,, 

CloTer  Seeds      ,, 

Flax-seed  and  Linseed      ..  qrs. 

Kape ,, 

Sheep  and  Lambs'  Wool  ..  lbs. 


190,674 

39,516 

691,473 

i«.37i 
69,067 

95,980 

TO, 900, 818 
1,543, 30I 

310,010 

1.055,769 
333,515 
340,449 
534,899 

31,439 

159.395 

1,660,189 

1,359,089 

979.189 

3,684,773 

355,964 

740,193 

314.955 

165,944 

331.437 

1,397,066 

360,313 

355.161,344 


170,647 
31,535 

651,138 
18,767 
95,634 

94,933 

11,931,979 

3,373,538 

380,311 

1,108,839 

137,013 

527,809 

670,941 

37,330 

158,311 

773,003 

1,159,481 

1,041,381 

3,590,353 

317,696 

567,164 

303,713 
330,533 

155.673 

1,490,695 

551,107 

359,361,963 


308,773 
40,139 

[    916,799 
85,623 

94,213 

15,843,890 

3,597,915 

178,678 

',330,747 

320,409 

599.932 

678,433 

35,808 

162,613 

853,125 

1,337.808 

1,219,056 

1,351,106 

477,147 

1,143.873 

379,179 

366,967 

340,377 

1,334,945 

665,161 

319,511,336 


139,3 
33,5 

809,8 
16,1 

97,7 

13,641,0 

3,017.3 

117.0 

1.103,5 

137,4 

815,5 

636,0 

35,3 
1,354,1 
6,039, s 

I. 138.4 
1,060,1 
4,650,6 
1,308,0 
3.344,3 
193.3 

313,3 

393,^ 

1,510,7 

349,3 

303,909,8 
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STATISTICS  OP  DAIRY  PRODUCE. 

{Tke  following  Quotations^  etc.,  are  extracted  from  *The  Grocer/) 

Pbicxs  Cubbekt  on  Ist  Satubdat  in  Januabt  of  each  Year,  from  the  latest  actual 

Habkst  Sales. 


1878. 

1872. 

187L 

1870. 

:  Batter: 

j 

Ftecwt 

Percwt 

Per  cwtk 

Ptecwt 

Ckrlow,  finert,  F.O  J8.     .. 

I30«. 

to 

13  M. 

I20t. 

to 

I34». 

1301.  to 

144*. 

1344.  to 

i30( 

Uoded 

120 

»t 

134 

116 

9  f 

136 

126    ,, 

146 

133 

99 

130 

Coi^lfti 

136 

» > 

142 

133 

9 » 

137 

14a    99 

150 

134 

9  9 

137 

„    2iid«        

128 

»», 

133 

124 

9  9 

129 

134        9  9 

143 

"3 

99 

"5 

,,    3rd«,ncw       ..      .. 

100 

» > 

106 

106 

9 1 

118 

123      ,, 

"5 

107 

9  9 

109 

,,    4tlit     ,,         .... 

87 

t » 

89 

84 

9  9 

86 

113     ,, 

114 

100 

» 9 

104 

limerick 

no 

1 1 

114 

113 

9  9 

116 

"8     ,. 

132 

116 

99 

1 30 

FordgQ: 

FriesUnd 

112 

f  • 

Z32 

106 

9  9. 

116 

113     ,, 

143 

104 

99 

132 

Jersey,  Ac 

74 

9  • 

1 30 

75 

99 

124 

76     .9 

130 

74 

9  9 

130 

Kiel 

iia 

9* 

146 

100 

9  9 

140 

IIO     ,, 

156 

104 

99 

136 

Normandy        

90 

9  f 

ISO 

90 

99 

150 

.. 

.. 

90 

9  9 

150 

American 

60 

99 

105 

60 

» » 

"5 

94    99 

116 

100 

1 9 

113 

OeeK: 

Englifh  Cheddar,  fine,  new 

70 

99 

90 

66 

99 

84 

•• 

.• 

90 

99 

l\ 

,,              good  ,, 

. 

. 

. 

.• 

74    99 

100 

74 

9  9 

86 

Bed  Somenet  Loaf  ..     .. 

70 

9  9 

"76 

50 

9  9 

72 

80    „ 

92 

72 

99 

84 

White  or  yellow  Cheddar\ 

Loaf      / 

Scotch  Cheddar        ..     .. 

68 

99 

80 

60 

99 

70 

80    ., 

93 

76 

99 

84 

66 

»t 

76 

60 

9  9 

70 

70       9  9 

80 

2® 

99 

80 

C3ieshir^Dew 

70 

9  9 

84 

70 

99 

84 

78       9. 

90 

\i 

99 

90 

,,       good  ditto 

56 

>  9 

66 

50 

9  9 

64 

60       ,, 

74 

66 

9  9 

z* 

Wiltshire,  new 

66 

99 

76 

64 

9  > 

70 

64       ft 

84 

72 

99 

80 

, ,         good  ditto 

56 

9  • 

60 

50 

99 

60 

.. 

63 

•» 

68 

North  WUta,  Loaf,  new  .. 

60 

9  9 

76 

50 

9  9 

72 

80       ,, 

90 

76 

99 

84 

Derby                   ,, 

60 

9  t 

78 

56 

M 

78 

68    ,, 

86 

72 

9  9 

86 

Foreign: 

American,  fine         ••     •• 

66 

99 

73 

60 

99 

66 

74    99 

80 

7» 

99 

75 

,,        good       ..     .. 

50 

99 

62 

40 

9  » 

56 

60    ., 

68 

64 

9  9 

70 

Goada        ..     

50 

99 

64 

40 

t  9 

64 

50    .9 

64 

50 

99 

6a 

Kinter       

»• 

>• 

, 

52 

t  9 

"68 

50' 

9  9 

70 

54    .9 

70 

54" 

9  9 

65 

Daring  the  year  1872  tho  provision  market  no  longer  sufifered 
from  the  effects  of  drought,  or  from  the  prohibition  of  shipments  of 
buttor  frx)m  France  through  war.  The  following  remarks  relating 
to  Irish  and  Foreign  Butter  and  to  Cheese  are  extracted  from  '  The 
Grocer/ 

Irish  Botteb. — The  sale  of  Irish  butter,  in  January,  was  slow» 
but  the  quantity  of  really  fine  on  offer  being  small,  quotations 
showed  scarcely  any  change.    Clonmels  quoted  at  118«.  to  1345., 
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and  Cork  firsts  at  134«.  to  138«.  In  February,  the  quotations  differed 
bnt  little  from  those  of  last  month.  The  large  quantities  of  inferior 
foreign  operated  against  inferior  Irish.  In  March,  the  market 
showed  a  slight  improvement  for  finest  qualities.  Scarcely  any 
Irish  butter  of  fine  quality  was  left  unsold  in  April;  holders  of 
other  kinds  were  anxious  to  clear  out.  The  Cork  butter  market 
opened  with  new  brands  on  the  22nd  with  quotations  at — firsts, 
130«. ;  seconds,  130a. ;  thirds,  99s. ;  and  fourths,  60«.  In  June,  the 
sales  of  Irish  butter  were  very  few.  In  July,  a  little  more  business 
was  transacted  than  in  the  previous  month.  Early  in  September, 
the  transactions  were  few,  the  month,  however,  closed  with  more 
doing  at  higher  rates.  In  November,  •the  demand  for  most  de- 
scriptions was  inactive.  In  the  last  month  of  the  year  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Irish  butter  market  were  few,  but  the  chief  part  of  the 
little  done  was  in  sales  of  third  and  fourth  Corks.  These  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  were  taken  pretty  freely  at  98«.  to  99«.  for 
fresh  parcels  of  thirds  and  fourths  at  88«.  to  908.;  a  few  firsts 
changed  hands  at  130^.  to  131«. 

"  Cork  Butteb  Market. — During  the  early  months  of  the  year 
there  is  little  to  be  said  of  the  operations  in  this  market ;  the  supply 
is  always  then  limited,  but  the  demand  equally  so,  the  dealers 
having  stocked  themselves  before  Christmas,  when  butter  of  fine 
quality  is  procurable.  The  real  work  of  the  season  commences  in 
April  or  May,  when  the  market  re-opens,  after  being  generally 
closed  for  two  or  three  weeks.  In  1872  the  new  season  commenced 
on  May  1,  when  there  was  a  fair  supply  of  new  grass  butter,  which 
sold  at  140«.  for  first  quality,  1305.  for  second,  and  100«.  for  third* 
These  very  high  prices  of  course  do  not  hold  long,  and  by  May  9, 
under  the  influence  of  fine  weather  and  the  expectation  of  a  plenty 
which  is  always  anticipated  at  that  season,  the  lowest  point  of  the 
year  was  almost  touched,  firsts  being  then  112$.  and  seconds  101^., 
after  which  they  advanced  again;  so  that  during  the  month  of 
June  these  qualities  ranged  several  shillings  higher,  and  were  at 
one  period  as  high  as  115«.  and  109s.  The  excess  of  rain  during 
the  summer  banished  all  fear  of  a  short  supply,  and  this  feeling, 
coupled  with  an  easier  demand  from  England,  kept  prices  very 
steady  and  brought  them  back  again ;  so  that  few  years  have  passed 
which  show  less  variation,  seconds  being  in  December  the  same  as 
they  were  in  September,  the  price  having  scarcely  varied  since 
then.  Though  the  supplies  were  very  heavy  during  the  autumn, 
and  considerably  larger  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  receipts  of  butter  to  the 
market  for  the  eleven  months  ending  November  30  show  a  trifling 
falling  off,  the  numbers  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1871  being 
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376,200  firkins  against  376,086  for  the  same  period  of  1872  ;  but  as 
1871  was  one  of  the  largest  on  record,  the  deficiency  of  114  firkins 
is  of  no  moment,  and  this  market  may  fairly  be  described  as  pro- 
greying  in  eyery  respect 

^FoBEiox  Butter. — January  commenced  and  finished  with  a 

hesTy  stock  of  foreign  butter— say  26,000  packages  at  the  public 

wharves,  besides  large  quantities  in  private  stores,  a  very  laige 

portion  of  it  so  inferior  in  quality  that  it  was  found  to  be  almost 

impossible  to  force  it  into  consumption  for  human  food ;  the  result 

was  a  wide  range  of  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.     March 

eommenoed  with  a  heavy  stock  of  foreign  butter,  chiefly  of  inferior 

qnahty,  and  nearly  nnsaleable,  140s.  to  156«.  were  selling  prices  for 

finest  Normandy  up  to  the  20th.     Although  the  supplies  of  best 

Normandy's  were  not  large  in  April,  prices,  in  the  face  of  an  increase 

in  the  make  of  fine  English  gave  way  55.,  the  first  week  in  the 

month  from  150s.  to  145«.,  and  the  fourth  week  124^.     A  large 

qiuntity  of  inferior  foreign  still  lying  nearly  unsaleable.     In  June, 

the  supply  of  foreign  butter  was  a  full  average  one ;  finest  qualities 

preponderating.     A  large  quantity  of  inferior  still  on  hand.     The 

wpply  of  foreign  butter  in  July  was  about  the  average ;  in  August 

with  cooler  weather  the  arrivals  came  to  hand  in  better  condition. 

hi  September,  the  market  was  heavily  stocked  with  old  inferior 

iweigo,  but  there  was  less  of  that  called  adulterated  coming  forward. 

In  October  inferior  qualities  were  not  shipped  as  freely  as  last 

ttMoa— dealers  being  afraid  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act.     In 

Bso^her,  supplies  of  best  Kormandy's  fell  off ;  on  the  finest  the 

demand  was  active,  the  chief  rates  for  such  var^'ing  from  134^.  to 

146&    A  good  deal  of  the  inferior  qualities,  many  of  them  last 

aenaon's  shipments  of  repacks,  <&c.,  still  lying  here  nearly  unsaleable, 

tlthotigh  offered  at  little  if  anything  above  grease  prices. 

"Cheese. — The  variation  in  prices,  throughout  January,  was 
Teiy  trifling;  fine  qualities  were  scarce.  Quotations  for  Cheddar 
were  70s.  to  84«.,  American,  fine,  6O5.  to  66s.  In  February  a  great 
&Uing  off  in  the  arrivals  of  American  cheese  into  Liverpool  gave 
moie  confidence  to  holders.  In  March,  really  fine  English  was 
scarce,  bnt  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  second-rate  qualities. 
The  range  in  prices  of  Cheddai-  was  from  60s.  to  90*.,  Cheshire 
from  20s.  to  64«.  for  common  descriptions,  and  70«.  to  84«.  for  best. 
Arrivals  of  American  during  this  month  fell  off  very  much. 
Throughout  April  quotations  varied  little ;  really  fine  English  still 
scarce.  The  asking  rates  for  choice  Cheddar  86«.  to  90s.  downward 
to  60«.  for  common.  In  consequence  of  small  arrivals  of  American 
the  moderate  priced  English  were  more  easily  disposed  of.     Ame- 
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rioan  commenced  at  66$.  to  74s.  for  best;  the  rates  current  in 
America  left  no  profit  for  shippers  at  these  prices.  For  the  little 
fine  quantity  of  English  cheese  left  on  hand  in  June,  high  rates 
were  obtained.  New  American  found  buyers  &st  to  hand.  In 
July,  the  season  for  fine  old  English  may  be  said  to  be  brought  to  a 
close,  and  the  weather  this  season  has  been  too  warm  to  bring  new 
freely  to  market ;  86«.  to  90«.  still  quoted  for  finest  Cheddar,  and 
80«.  to  88«  for  finest  Cheshire.  American  has  arrived  more  freely 
and — to  prevent  accumulation  of  stocks — has  been  offered  at  mode- 
rate prices ;  58«.  to  628,  In  October,  arrivals  of  American  fell  off 
considerably  in  quantity.  In  December,  the  extreme  quotations 
for  Cheddar  were  70«.  to  90*.,  Cheshire  74«.  to  84«.  for  best,  and  66«. 
to  64s.  for  middling  quality.  American  best  668,  to  70«.,  a  few  at 
72«.,  and  middling  parceb  568.  to  60«. 

"  According  to  the  '  New  York  Shipping  and  Commercial  List'  of 
August  31,  the  American  export  trade  in  cheese  has  assumed 
enormous  proportions,  England  taking  nearly  all  the  surplus 
product. 

"  It  is  mainly,"  it  adds,  "  carried  in  steamers,  and  the  rate  this 
season  has  been  quite  uniform  at  40«.  to  Liverpool  and  50«.  to 
London.  The  price  of  American  cheese  has  lately  advanced  in  ihe 
English  market,  with  a  corresponding  rise  here.  The  competition 
among  English  buyers  is  so  sharp  that  they  do  not  wait  for  the 
product  to  reach  our  market,  but  contract  for  it  at  the  sources  of 
supply  often  before  it  is  made.  The  shipments  hence  to  England 
have  for  some  time  past  averaged  about  100,000  boxes  weekly,  the 
freight  engagements  in  a  single  day  this  week  having  reached 
65,000  boxes — by  far  the  largest  transactions  which  have  ever 
before  been  made  in  a  single  day.  Prime  State  Factory  cheese  has 
been  selling  the  present  week  at  13  to  14^  cents,  the  latter  price  for 
a  fancy  article.  Some  of  the  dealers  are  doubtful  if  the  present 
prices  in  the  English  market  can  be  sustained,  and  seem  to  look  for 
an  early  reaction.  Stocks  here  are  sold  up  close  to  the  production, 
and  contracts  in  some  instances  have  been  made  ahead,  and,  as 
meat  provisions  in  England  are  scarce  and  dear,  the  reliance  of  her 
population  must  necessarily  be  more  than  ever  upon  cheese, — a 
circumstance  that  would  seem  to  lessen  the  chances  of  a  return  to 
lower  prices." 
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Statement  ot  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Butteb  imported  from  the 
United  States,  Belgium,  France,  and  Holland  ;  and  of  Cheese  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  and  Holland,  1864-71. 


Tem. 


1B64 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


Yean. 


UNITED  states. 


Compnied 
Real  Value. 


£. 
780,024 

437.703 
77,754 

113.^90 
37.279 
84,603 
80,928 

394,359 


Chxsi 


Qtuntitiei. 


Cwta. 
466,988 
442,913 
415.726 
526,740 
489,117 
487,870 
555.385 
731.326 


Onnpntod 
KmI  Valae. 


1,213.890 
1,296,204 
1,386.447 
1.470,017 
1.439.380 
1,612,325 
1,861,263 
2,014,805 


»864 
186$ 

Tm 

1847 

iMe 

1169 

1870 
1871 


BELGIUM. 

FRANCE. 

Boim. 

Butteb. 

CwU. 

t. 

Cwta. 

£, 

81,575 

470,167 

163.020 

858,793 

70,619 

433." 79 

353.115 

1,867,085 

76.667 

426,712 

452.196 

3,276,493 

80.754 

470.464 

450,693 

2.265.147 

70.4S6 

405.987 

393,578 

2,156,824 

85,789 

481,609 

407,432 

2,231,450 

84,408 

516,643 

389,692 

1,672,899 

94.539 

523,460 

304.683 

1,636,006 

HOLLAND. 

Tevi. 

BUTTBB. 

COUBS. 

Cwta. 

£. 

CwU. 

t. 

1864     .. 

336.224 

1.774,462 

336,831 

88r,972 

1865      .. 

345.026 

1,886,486 

386,962 

1,100,037 

1866     .. 

383.225 

1.979,070 

426,559 

'»3i7,23i 

1867      .. 

326,217 

1,733.459 

332,628 

961,245 

1868     .. 

343.322 

1,992,414 

329,565 

959.547 

1869     .. 

415.176 

2,253.420 

426,913 

1,262,101 

1870     .. 

406,795 

2,388.459 

422,553 

1,204,830 

1871      .. 

390.616 

1,986,708 

348.148 

954.236 
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JOURNAL 


OF  THE 


ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 
OF  ENGLAND. 


I.— O/i  the  Characters  of  Pure  and  Mixed  Linseed- Cakes. 
By  Dr.  AUGUSTUS  Voelckbr,  F.R.S. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  experience  in  examining  feeding 
materials  of  every  description,  oilcakes  have  been  brought 
Dflder  my  notice,  ranging  in  quality  from  fine  pure  linseed-cake 
down  to  compounds  of  all  kinds  of  refuse  matters  pressed  into 
cake,  with  a  little  linseed,  and  hardly  deserving  the  name  of 
oilcake.  During  a  single  year  from  150  to  over  200  samples 
of  rarions  kinds  of  feeding  cakes  and  meals  are  usually  submitted 
to  me  for  examination. 

The  annual  and  quarterly  Reports  issued  by  the  Chemical 
Comniittee  of  the  R^yal  .Aqgpricultural  Society  afford  abundant 
efidence  of  the  prevalence  of  endeavours  to  induce  the  farmer 
to  imy  mixed  in  preference  to  pure  linseed-cakes.  This  system 
unCnrtnnately  finds  too  much  encouragement  in  the  ihclina« 
tioii  of  many  agriculturists  to  buy  cakes  at  prices  at  which  it  is 
impoisible  to  produce  genuine  linseed-cakes. 

Notwithstanding  frequent  public  exposures,  and  the  known 
dsi^r  which  the  buyer  of  cheap  cakes  runs  of  injuring  the 
health  of  his.  stock,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  many  markets 
really  **  Pure  Linseed-Cake  "  is  an  almost  unsaleable  commodity ; 
and  inferior,  mixed,  and  adulterated  cakes  are  freely  bought  on 
acooant  of  the  temptingly  low  prices  at  which  they  are  offered. 
Many  cakes  improperly  sold  as  linseed-cakes,  at  prices  varying 
from  2L  to  32.  below  the  market  price  of  pure  linseed-cake,  have 
bat  little  in  common  with  the  .genuine  article ;  for  they  contain 
only  a  little  linseed,  artfully  squeezed  into  cake  with  earth-nut, 
cotton,  beech-nut,  rape,  and  other  feeding  cakes,  together  with 
bran,  rice-husks,  oat-dust,  and  a  host  of  other  materials  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  in  this  paper. 
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Such  cakes,  although  apparently  cheap,  in  reality  are  dear  at 
the  price  at  which  they  are  sold,  and  less  economical  than  the 
more  expensive  and  more  nutritious  pure  linseed-cake. 

Makers  of  pure  linseed- cake  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  high  a 
commission  to  their  agents,  or  to  country  dealers,  as  the  crushers 
who  incorporate  with  their  cakes  rice-dust,  pollard,  oat-dust,  and 
other  cheap  materials  of  questionable  feeding  value.  Thus 
it  happens  that  the  sale  of  inferior  and  occasionally  downright 
bad  and  unwholesome  feeding-cakes  is  encouraged  to  the  mani- 
fest disadvantage  of  the  stockfeeder.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions to  the  prevailing  inclination  of  many  to  buy  cheap 
cs^es.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gainsborough,  for  instance, 
pure  linseed-cake  finds  a  ready  sale,  and  the  frequenter  of 
Gainsborough  market,  and  several  other  agricultural  centres  in 
Lincolcifihire  and  in  Norfolk,  has  the  choice  between  at  least  half 
a  dozen  equally  good  pure  linseed-cakes  of  rival  makers. 

Amongst  the  numerous  samples  which  have  passed  through 
my  hands,  I  found  some  cakes  unmistakeably  poisonous,  others 
of  a  doubtful  character,  and  a  great  many,  considering  their  low 
feeding  value,  far  too  dear  at  the  price  at  which  they  were 
bought. 

Few  feeding-cakes  contain  ingredients  so  positively  poisonous 
as  to  render  the  cake  unfit  as  food  for  sheep  or  cattle.  In 
most  cases,  cakes  reported  to  have  done  mischief  to  stock,  I 
find  do  not  contain  poisonous  matters  capable  of  being  isolated 
by  chemical  analysis  or  by  the  microscope.  Of  late  years,  instances 
of  death  or  injury  to  stock  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the' 
cake  upon  which  the  animals  were  fed,  have  been  again  and  again 
brought  under' my  notice,  and  in  several  cases  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  animals  died  strongly  pointed  out  the  cake  as  the 
most  likely  cause  of  their  death.  Considering  the  large  number 
of  suspected  cakes  that  have  been  referred  to  me  for  examination, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  deleterious  character  of 
some  cakes  cannot  be  recognised  by  any  known  chemical  test, 
and  is  only  recognisable  in  the  disastrous  effects  which  they 
produce  on  the  animal  system.  It  may  be  a  coincidence,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  to  my  recollection,  in 
almost  all  cases  in  which  I  had  to  examine  cakes  for  poisonous 
ingredients,  mixed  or  compound  feeding-cakes  were  sent  to  me 
to  report  upon.  Whilst  I  can  refer  to  dozens  of  cases  in  which 
inferior  linseed-cakes,  or  specially  prepared  compound  feeding- 
cakes,  were  reported  to  me  as  having  done  serious  injury  to  stock, 
1  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  or  two  instances  in  which  pure 
linseed-cake  was  supposed  to  have  been  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  animals  to  whom  it  was  given. 
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That  bad  or  inferior,  and  especially  mouldy,  cakes  occasion- 
aUy  do  serious  mischief  to  stock  is  an  undeniable  fact,  but  ibe 
caHse  of  the  injury  is  still  enveloped  in  much  mystery.  The 
subject  has  engaged  the  careful  attention  of  the  Chemical  G)m- 
mittee,  at  wbose  request  I  have  undertaken  to  investigate  the 
cause  or  causes  of  me  injury  to  stock  which  feeding-cakes  occa- 
siooally  produce. 

The  main  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  the  results  of  my  inquiries  into  the  causes 
idiich  render  some  kinds  of  feeding-cake  either  positively  unfit 
as  food  for  animals,  or  which  account  for  the  practical  obser- 
vation that  oilcake  sometimes  does  more  harm  than  good  to 
sheep  or  cattle.  At  the  same  time  I  purpose  to  bring  out  some 
iacts  which  I  trust  may  afford  to  the  breeder  and  feeder  of  stock 
some  useful  hints  in  warning  him  in  time  of  the  risks  he  runs 
in  buying  cheap  mixed  cakes,  and  of  enabling  him  to  distinguish 
pure  and  wholesome,  from  adulterated  or  inferior  linseed- 
cakes. 

The  nutritive  value  of  feeding-cakes  depends  not  merely  upon 

their  proximate  composition,  but   likewise  upon  their  physical 

condition.     Like  other  perishable  articles  of  food,  linseed-cake, 

when  kept  in  a  damp  or  badly  ventilated  place,  rapidly  turns 

mooldy,  and  after  some  time  becomes  unfit  for  feeding  purposes. 

1  propose  to  discuss  the  subject  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  composition  and  characters  of  pure  linseed-cake,  and 

the  means  of  d[istinguishing  genuine  from  inferior  or  adulterated 

cakei 

i-  Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  or  com- 
poflnd  feeding-cakes,  and  the  composition,  structure,  and  pro- 
perties of  various  substances  employed  for  adulterating  linseed- 
cake. 

3.  Composition  and  properties  of  inferior  and  adulterated 
mixed  cakes. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  causes  which  render  feeding-cakes  either 
poisonous  or  more  or  less  injurious  and  dangerous  to  the  health 
ofstocL 

I  shall  endeavour  to  confine  my  remarks  to  matters  which 
have  come  under  my  personal  notice,  and  not  to  relate  the 
experience  of  others  who  have  written  on  the  adulteration  of 
linseed-cake. 
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I. — The  Composition  and  Characters  op  pure  Linseed- 
Cake,  AND  THE  MEANS  OF  DISTINGUISHING  GENUINE   FROM 

Inferior  or  Adulterated  Cakes. 

Pure  linseed-cake  ought  to  be  made  from  nothing  else  but 
clean  or  screened  linseed.  Such  seed  is  not  absolutely  pure,  for 
the  best  samples  of  screened  commercial  linseed  usually  contain 
a  small  amount  of  weed-seeds  which  cannot  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated by  screening.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  cleaning 
linseed  so  effectually  that  not  more  than  4  to  5  per  cent  of 
small  seeds  and  other  impurities  are  left  in  it;  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  such  seed  may  be  regarded  as  pure. 

India  and  Russia  are  the  great  linseed  producing  countries  of 
the  world.  From  India  we  obtain  Bombay  and  Calcutta  linseed, 
and  from  Russia  linseed  is  exported  into  England  from  St. 
Petersburg,  Archangel,  Riga,  and  other  ports  of  the  Baltic 
in  the  North,  and  from  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
South.  The  trade  at  the  Black  Sea  Ports  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Greek  merchants,  whilst  the  export  business  in 
the  Baltic  Ports  is  chiefly  regulated  by  an  old-established  colony 
of  English  merchants,  and  by  several  German  houses  of 
business. 

Apart  from  the  accidental  impurities  that  occur  in  commercial 
samples,  linseed  varies  to  some  extent  in  its  composition,  feeding 
properties,  and  general  appearance,  according  to  the  country  in 
which  it  was  grown,  the  season,  and  its  state  of  maturity. 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  some  idea  of  the  variations  to  which 
the  composition  of  linseed  is  subject,  I  made  the  following 
analyses  of  pure  seed  picked  from  fair  commercial  samples  of 
Bombay,  Morshanski,  Medium  Riga,  Petersburg,  Black  Sea, 
and  fine  Alexandria  linseed : — 

Table  I.— Composition  of  Different  Kinds  of  al)solutely  Pure  Likseed. 


Bombay 
Linseel 

MoTsbansld 
LinaeedL 

BUckSea 
Linwed. 

Riga 
Linseed. 

SLP^re- 

borr 
Linseed. 

AlezandrU 
Linseed. 

Moistare 

Oil 

^  Albominotis  compounds^ 

(flefWorming  matter)  / 
Hacilage,  sugar,  and  di-i 

gestible  fibre      ..      ../ 
Woody  fibre  (cellulose).. 
Mineral  matter  (ash;     . . 

8-01 
38*21 

21-81 

20-85 

8*36 
2-76 

1001 
30*81 

25*60 

21-51 

8-30 
3-77 

10-40 
30-78 

26-62 

17-30 

11-40 
3-50 

10-64 
31-19 

22-19 

22-71 

9-38 
3-89 

9-61 
35-32 

20- 19 

24*71 

5  91 
4-26 

5-47 
35-73 

19-31 

26-22 

8-70 
4-57 

100-00 

100-10 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

*  Cod talnlDg nitrogen..     .. 

3-49 

4-10 

4-26 

3-M 

3-23 

3-09 
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Some  kinds  of  linseed,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
tabalu-  statement,  jield  a  good  deal  more  oil  than  others.  The 
qoantitj  of  albaminoas   compounds 

indiflFerent  samples,  and  to  a  minor  Fig.  I.— Section  of  Linseed. 
extent  that  of  woody  fibre,  and  of 
ash,  is  likewise  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions. Speaking  generally,  Baltic 
linseed,  more  especially  from  Mor- 
ihanski  seed,  has  a  finer  skin,  is 
smaller,  and  produces  a  more  nutri- 
tious cake  than  Bombay  linseed. 
Bombay  linseed  has  a  lighter  colour 
than  Black  Sea  or  Baltic  linseed, 
and  becomes  less  gelatinous  than 
the  latter  when  mixed  with  water. 
The  annexed  woodcut  represents 
the  structure  of  linseed  under  a 
quarter-inch  power  of  a  compound 
microscope. 

In  the  next  illustrations  Petersburg  and  Bombay  linseed  arc 
represented  of  their  natural  size,  and  magnified  to  140 
diameters : — 


A  the  ontcr  iktn  or  lay^. 
B  the  iecond  Ujer. 
C  the  third  Ujrer. 
D  the  fourth  Uyer. 


Pig.  2.'- Exterior  of  Bombay 
Linseed. 


Fig.  S.^ExUerior  of  Peter Aurg 
Linseed, 


Seeds,  natural  siae ;  exterior  magnified  110  diameters. 


Linseed,  as  imported,  always  contains  more  or  less  dirt  and 
small  weed-seeds,  which,  however,  can  be  readily  separated  from 
it  by  screening.  The  percentage  of  the  impurities  in  com- 
mercial samples  varies  extremely ;  in  some  samples  it  is  as  low 
as  from  3  to  4  per  cent  ;  in  others  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  and 
more.  Some  years  ago  I  obtained  about  a  dozen  samples  of 
linseed  from  various  sources,  and  determined  in  each  the 
amount   of   foreign    seeds    and   other    impurities,    and   as   the 
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results  of  these  mechanical  analyses  throw  light  on  the  re* 
markable  differences  in  the  qnalitj  of  linseed-cakes  professing  tf > 
be  genuine,  I  give  them  in  the  following  list : — 

Foreign  Seeds  and  Impurities  in  Samples  of  Linseed, 

Percent 

Bombay  liDseed 4:h 

Finest  Bombay  seed U 

Black  Sea  seed 20 

„  „      2nd  sample 12 

„      t'^rd      „         ..    • 19 

Odessa  Unseed      12i 

Morshanski  seed 7 

Fine  Petersburg  seeii 3 

*  Petersburg  Rijefif  (common)  seed       41 

„  „  „  2nd  quality  ..      ..  43i 

„  „  „  3rd        „       ..      ..  70 

Medium  Biga  seed       35 

Biga  crushing  seed       42 

.„  „       2nd  sample 49i 

No  one  can  look  on  that  list  without  feeling  astonished  at 
the  large  amount  of  foreign  weed-seeds  that  occur  in  com- 
mercial linseed,  which  is  pressed  and  made  into  cakes  that  are 
sold  as  genuine  linseed-cakes.  In  good  samples  of  linseed  seldom 
more  than  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of  foreign  seeds  occur.  When 
gathered  from  foul  land,  the  flax  crop  necessarily  yields  linseed 
contaminated  to  a  considerable  extent  with  the  seeds  from  a 
variety  of  weeds  grown  amongst  the  flax,  but  probably  the  foulest 
fields  j  overrun  with  charlock  and  other  weeds  do  not  produce 
linseed  containing  more  than  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  foreign 
impurities.  It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the  49  or  70  per 
cent,  of  impurities  which  I  actually  found  in  two  of  the  samples 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  table,  could  not  have  grown  amongst 
the  flax  from  which  the  seed  was  produced.  In  fact,  linseed 
is  frequently  adulterated  before  it  is  landed  in  England.  Most 
of  the  foreign  seeds  in  linseed  are  smaller  than  the  latter,  and 
can  be  readily  removed  from  it  by  sifting.  This  is  actually 
done  in  producing  fine  samples  that  are  sold  to  the  makers  of 
pure  linseed-cake,  or  to  oil-crushers  prepared  to  pay  a  proper 
price  for  clean  linseed.  The  impurities  or  siftings,  however, 
are  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away ;  they  have,  indeed,  a  peculiar 
value  of  their  own,  for  they  are  used  for  mixing  with  linseed  in 
certain  proportions,  and  producing  second,  third,  and  fourth 
qualities  of  Riga,  Petersburg,  and  other  varieties.  ^  I  have  been 
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assured  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  dealings  in  genuine 
linseed  that  the  aiftings  from  it  are  mostly  used  for  producing 
cheap  linseed.  Occasionally  barges  laden  with  the  siftings  are 
sent  out  a  little  way  to  sea,  to  meet  ships  having  on  board  linseed, 
and  coming  from  one  of  the  ports  in  the  North.  An  amalga- 
mation of  the  siftings  with  the  linseed  is  effected  on  the  high 
sea,  and  the  mixture,  containing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
siftings,  is  then  imported,  and  sold  as  linseed  ^'genuine  as 
impcnted.''  A  good  deal  of  so-called  genuine  linseed-cake  is 
nnde  from  such  seed.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  gua- 
rantee which  describes  a  cake  as  made  from  linseed,  *^  genuine 
as  imported,**  in  point  of  fact  is  no  guarantee  at  all,  for  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  very  dirty  linseed,  not  unfrequently  con- 
taining more  than  half  its  weight  of  foreign  weed-seeds,  is 
freely  imported  into  Hull  and  other  ports. 

Some  of  the  weed-seeds  which  compose  the  bulk  of  the 
siftings  and  screenings  from  linseed,  like  the  seeds  of  the 
pirging  flax,  wild  mustard,  and  wild  radish,  possess  decidedly 
injurious  properties ;  others,  like  darnel  and  corn-cockle  seed, 
are  reputed  to  be  unwholesome,  and  the  remainder  have  no 
great  value  as  feeding  materials,  while  many  give  a  bad  flavour 
to  the  cake. 

Amongst  the  weed-seeds  in  commercial  linseed  I  have  found 
the  following : — 

L  Rape-seed  (Brassica  Rapa). 

1  Indian  rape  {Sinapis  ffJauca). 

When  rape-seed  occurs  in  linsecd-cake  in  appreciably  large 
proportions,  it  imparts  to  the  cake  a  somewhat  pung^ent  and 
toroip-like  flavour.  From  linsecd-cake  adulterated  with  rape- 
seed,  portions  of  the  brown  cuticle  may  easily  be  separated,  and 
these  examined  under  the  microscope  will  exhibit  the  structure 
represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcuts.  The  proportion  of 
nitrogenous  compounds  in  two  samples  of  rape-seed  I  found  to 
amount  to  18*50  per  cent,  in  best  Indian  rape-seed,  and  19'43  in 
English  rape-seed. 

3.  Red  or  wild  mustard,  charlock  or  kctlock  (Sinapis  arvensis). 

4.  White  mustard  (Sinapis  alba).  Red  and  white  mustard, 
on  digestion  with  water,  produce  highly  pungent  essential  oils. 
Linseed-cake  contaminated  with  mustard,  wh^n  made  into  jelly 
with  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  thereabout  in  a 
warm  place,  develops  the  peculiarly  pungent  smell  of  oil  of 
mastard. 

The  cuticle  of  mustard-seed  resembles  in  appearance  that  of 
nipe.  It  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  the 
hexagonal  cells  which  appear  quite  marked  under  the  microscope. 
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when  examined  with  a  ^inch   lens,    as   will   be  seen   in   the 
accompanying  represenfations  of  the  epidermis  or  cuticle. 


Figs.  4-6.— JEarfcrtor*  ofBape  andMusUurd. 
Kg.  i.'-Common  Bape.   Fig.  5. — Indian  Bape.  Fig.  6.^BedMu9tard. 


1.    X  196  DUmeters.  X  196  DUmeters.  x  196  DunwUra. 

Pig.  7. ^Section  of  Bed  Fig.  S.—Sedum  of  White 

Mustard,  Mtutard, 

A.  Cater  tkin  or  l«jer.  l  D.  Fourth  kyer. 

B.  SeooDd  Ujer.  £.  Fifth  layer. 

C.  lliird  lAjer.  |  F.  OU-oellB. 

In  a  sample  of  wild  mustard-seed,  or  charlock,  taken  from 
linseed,  I  found : — 

Nitrogen 3*99 

Equal  to  albuminoaR  compounds 24*93 

Mineral  matter  (asb)      5*13 

5.  Yellow  Dodder  ( Camelina  sativa).  This  is  a  bright  yellow 
seed,  of  about  the  size  of  cress-seed,  and  resembling  it  in  its 
general  structure.  Dodder  or  camelina^seed  occurs  almost 
always,  and,   speaking  comparatively,  in  large  proportions  in 
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Baltic  linseed,  especially  in  common  Petersburg  or  RijefT-seed. 
It  imparts    to    cake    made    from    such 
linseed  a  disagreeable  garlic-like    taste.        ^ig-  9.— CamcZina 
In  a  sample  of  camelina-seed,  from  Peters-  ««'»«»  (Dodder). 

boi^  liuMed,  I  found  : — 


l^trogen 3*46 

Equal  to  albnminous  compounds    21 '  62 


"♦at.  -f'^^ 


The  jellow  dodder  seed  must  not  be 
confomided  with  flax-dodder,  vulgarly 
called  DeTil's-gutSy  that  also  occurs   in 

6.  Flax  Dodder — De viFs-guts  (0»cu/a 
Epilitmm).    A  small,  round,  dirty,  green- 
i^brown  seed,   which   often  occurs  in  ^  ,40  Diameten. 
large qoantities  in  foreign  linseed.. 

7.  Piiigingflax(£f7tui9i  catharticum).  This  is  a  small  shining 
yellow  scMed,  possessing  purging  properties. 

8.  Corn-cockle  {Githago  segetumy  Desf.,  or  Agrostemma  Gi- 
tkoffOy  L.).  A  farinaceous  seed,  forming  ovoid  capsules,  with  a 
bUck  striated  epidermis.  In  a  sample  of  corn-cockle-seed  I 
foond: — 

Nitn^n  ..      2*56 

Equal  to  albumiDOUB  compounds 16*01 

The  seeds  of  corn-cockle  are  considered  to  render  flour  un- 
^boknme  when  ground  along  with  it 

9.  Heartsease  or  wild  pansy  (  Viola  tricolor). 

10.  Millet-seed. 

U.  Bluebottle  or  corn-flower  (Centaurea  Cyamu).     A  grey 

sillcj  leed,  with  dirty  white  pappus.     A  sample  taken  from  lin- 

•eed  yielded  :— 

Nitrogen 2-31 

Equal  to  albaminous  compounds 14*41 

12.  Knap-weed  ( Centaurea  nigra). 

13.  Docks  and  Sheep  Sorrel  (Rumex  Acetosella)  and  several 
others.  Small,  triangular,  yellowish-brown  seeds,  of  various 
ipecies  of  Rumex. 

14.  Goosefoot^seed  (Chenopodium).  Small,  black,  shining 
bard  seeds.  A  sample  of  Chenopodium  seed  found  in  linseed 
contained : — 

NifarogBn 2*56 

Equal  to  albnminous  compounds 16 '01 

15.  Dandelion  seed  {Leontodon  Taraxacum). 

16.  Wild  radish  {Rapkanus  Raphanistrum).  A  very  pungent 
seed  which  imparts  a  nasty  taste  to  linseed-cake. 
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17.  Cleavers  or  goosegrass-seeds  (Galium  aparine). 

18.  Darnel-seed,  Drunken  Darnel  (Lolium  temulentum).    This 

is  a  large  grass-seed  resembling  somewhat 
Fig.  10.— DarneUeed.    j^  appearance  rye.    It  is  reputed  to  pos- 
Lolium  temulentum.       ^^^^  intoxicating  properties.     In  a  sample 
of  darnel-seed  I  found : — 

Nitrogen 1-89 

Equal  to  albumiDOUs  compounds    11  *  81 

19.  Several  species  of  lotus  and  similar 
papilionaceous  seeds. 

20.  Spurry  (Spergula  arvensis).  A  dull 
black,  small,  round  seed,  containing  much 
starch.  Spurry,  which  is  abundant  in 
some  kinds  of  linseed,  gives  a  peculiar 

"  X140.— ixameter.'  flavour  to  linseed-cake,  reminding  one  of 

the  smell  of  a  cage  in  which  canary  birds  are  kept.     From  an 
analysis  of  spurry-seed  I  obtained  the  following  results : — 

Moisture 12*53 

Oil 10-19       ^ 

•Nitrogenous  compounds 5*62 

Starch  and  digestible  fibre      59 '13 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 8^86 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       3*67 

100-00 
^ContaiDiDg  nitrogen     ..      *90 

Spurry-seed,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  oily 
seed ;  it  is  poor  in  albuminous  compounds,  but  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  starch. 

21.  Knot-grass   (Polygonum    aviculare).     A  brown  leathery 

T^.       --         -^    ,  seed,  minutely  striate  and  punctate.     Is 

Fiff.    11.  —  Kmt-qrass  '  •      t  ^     i-  i 

^   J    T>  ,  "^     .      very  common  m  dirty  linseed. 

-  ;i/'''y'''^'""  ""-        22.  Black  bindweed  {Polygmum  Con- 

volvulus).    A  triangular  seed,  resembling 

buckwheat,  but  smaller. 

23.  Buckwheat    (Polygonum     Fago- 
pyrum),     A  farinaceous  seed,  which  oc- 

^^•m^^^^^^^^^     ^"^s  i^  some  kinds  of  linseed  in  consi- 
derable quantities. 

24.  Various  kinds  of  clover-seed. 

25.  A  number  of  grass-seeds. 
The  seeds  here  mentioned  are  readily 

recognised  in  dirty  linseed  by  any  one 

X 140.— Diameter.  u      u        1.    J  •  '     \^    /    •      \ 

who  has  had  some  experience  m  botanical 
examinations.     A  professional  botanist,  no  doubt,  would  find  a 
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liost  of  other  weed-seeds  in  the  screenings  from  linseed.  The 
preceding  list,  however,  is  sufficiently  long  to  show  the  varied 
character  of  the  weed-seeds  in  linseed,  and  affords  abundant 
eridenoe  that  good  and  wholesome  linseed-cake  cannot  be  made 
from  dirty  linseed,  and  that  cake  which  is  made  from  little 
else  but  linseed-siftings  is  not  food  fit  for  cattle. 

Good  linseed-cake,  when  examined  by  an  ordinary  pocket-lens, 
ought   to   exhibit  nothing  but  crushed  linseed.     If   a  hundred 
grains  of  ground  puxe  linseed-cake  are  mixed  with  4  ounces  of 
hot  water,  and  the  mixture  stirred  up  occasionally,  it  will  form, 
after  an  hour  s  time,  a  thick  jelly,  possessing  an  agreeable  taste 
and  nice  smell.     Pure  linseed-cake,  in  good  condition,  colours 
the  water  in  this  experiment  only  slightly  yellow,  and  the  solu- 
tion appears  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  when  tested  with  Litmus- 
paper.     A  portion  of  the  powdered  cake  boiled  with  distilled- 
water  in  a  test-tube,  and  allowed  to  become  perfectly  cool  by  plung- 
ing it  in  cold  water,  gives  no  reaction,  or  only  a  faint  greenish 
colour,  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  Iodine  solution,  showing 
the  absence  of  starch  in  perfectly  pure  linseed-cake,  or  the  pre- 
sence of  mere  traces  of  starchy  matter  occurring  in  the  farina- 
ceoos  seeds,  which  in  minute  proportions  occured  in  the  linseed. 
By  these  simple  means  pure  linseed-cake  can  be  readily  dis- 
tngoished  from  inferior,  mixed,  or  adulterated  cake. 

The  composition  of  equally -pure  linseed-cakes  varies  con- 
nderably,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables,  in  which  are 
pooped  together  analyses  of  three  species  of  linseed-cake. 
Table  II.  contains  a  selection  from  a  large  number  of  analyses  of 
pore  iinseed-cakes,  all  very  rich  in  albuminous  compounds. 
Table  III.  gives  the  analyses  of  pure  linseed-cakes  of  a  fair 
average  composition ;  and  Table  IV.  shows  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  pure  linseed-cakes,  comparatively  poor  in  albuminous 
matter. 

In  Tables  II.  and  IV.,  I  have  introduced  the  highest  and  lowest 
proportion  of  albuminous  compounds  which  1  ever  found  in  pure 
linseed-cake  ;  and  have  selected  the  analyses  from  a  large  number, 
vith  a  view  of  exhibiting  the  extent  of  the  variations  to  which 
the  composition  of  such  cake  is  liable.  This  appeared  to  me 
desirable,  because  the  question  has  frequently  been  asked  of  me, 
what  is  the  composition  of  pure  linseed-cake  ?  a  qu^tion  which 
cannot  be  answered  in  a  categorical  manner.  Indeed,  as  will  be 
shown  presently,  the  fair  average  proximate  composition  of  pure 
linseed-cake  can  be  closely  imitated  and  obtained  by  introducing 
into  the  compound  cake  carefully  selected  cheap  materials  other 
than  linseed,  some  poor  and  others  rich  in  albuminous  matters, 
and  feeding  materials  rich  in  oil  together  with  starchy  refuse 
matter.    If,  therefore,  an  analysis  of  a  feeding-cake  shows  a  close 
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Tisu  ni-^icPOSiTiON  of  FuBB  LiKSEED-CAKEs,  oontaining  an  average 
amoant  of  Albuminous  Comfound& 


BngllahGakM. 

Amerioan  Cakea. 

MoiitBre 

Qfl 

*ilbamiiioiii  compounds) 
(fledHfonaing  matters)  1 

Ibdisge,  sugar,  and  di-) 
gotiUe  fibre        ..      ../ 

foody  fibre  (ceUnloie)  .. 

tMmenl  matter  (ash)   .. 

11-53 
15*84 

28*06 

22*46 

15-18 
6*93 

12*41 
15*64 

27-87 

23*79 

14*85 
5*44 

13-62 
13-96 

28-87 

25*43 

12-72 
5-40 

10*54 
12*35 

26*44 

27*91 

15*38 
7-38 

9*44 
10*22 

27-43 

36*41 

10*68 
6*02 

11*88 
10*94 

28-18 

27*44 

14*66 
6-90 

10000 

100-00 

10000 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

•GMdni]«iiltn>gea     .. 

tOMiiDillgMIld      ..      .. 

4*49 
1-48 

4-46 

I'OS 

4*«a 

*<4 

4*23 
208 

A-38 
1-U 

4*51 
a- 10 

Table  IV. — Composition  of  Pube  Linbebi>-oakb8,  comparatively  poor  in 
Albuminous  Gompottnds. 


Bombay  Ldnaeed. 

English  OikM. 

Hbatnre    ..      

Ofl 

'iAaiuiiOfis    compoands\ 
OkBh-^forming  matters)  / 

HMilafle,  sugar,  and  di-\ 
g^Ue  fibre        ..     ./ 

Voody  fibre  (cdlolose)  .. 

tMmeral  matter  (ash)   .. 

11*98 
12*14 

25*12 

31-01 

11*74 

8*01 

9*92 
9*88 

23*25 

35-46 

13*73 

7-76 

10*46 
10*15 

24*05 

36*86 

10-84 

7*64 

11*28 
10-35 

23.50 

35*51 

11-80 

7-56 

12 '78 
11-20 

24*93 

31-51 

12*66 

6-92 

14*24 
12-34 

23.93 

28-53 

14*60 

6*36 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

•  OoirtidnliV  nitrogen     .. 
tOMWnlivMiid    ..    .. 

403 
3-6S 

Sta 
a*46 

8-85 
a-49 

3-7« 
2-3a 

3-09 
1»« 

3-83 
1*64 
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approximation  to  the  average  composition  of  a  pure  linseed-cake, 
it  follows  bj  no  means  £bat  the  cake  is  resdlj  such.  I  may 
mention  at  once  that  I  have  analysed  farinaceous  and  mixed 
linseed-cakes,  possessing  by  no  means  the  qualities  for  which 
pure  linseed-cake  is  justly  held  in  high  esteem,  which  had  the 
same  proximate  percentic  composition  as  pure  linseed-cake  of 
good  quality. 

Generally  speaking,  cake  from  St.  Petersburg  or  Riga  linseed 
is  richer  in  albuminous  compounds  than  that  made  from  Bombay 
linseed.  Cakes  made  from  Baltic  seed  have  a  darker  colour 
than  cakes  made  from  Bombay  seed.  Some  of  the  finest  descrip- 
tions of  linseed-cake  which  ever  passed  through  iny  hands  were 
made  from  Baltic  seed. 

Cakes  made  from  Bombay  linseed  are  of  a  light-brown  colour, 
and  as  a  rule  do  not  get  so  gelatinous  as  cakes  which  are  made 
from  fine  Baltic  seed.  In  Bombay  linseed-cakes  the  form  of  the 
seed  generally  is  more  plainly  visible  than  in  cakes  made  from 
other  kinds  of  linseed,  Bombay  seed  being  larger  and  having  a 
coarser  husk  than  most  other  kinds. 

A  good  many  American  cakes  are  made  from  Bombay  linseed. 

The  question  is  often  asked — Is  American  cake  better  than,  or 
not  so  good  as,  pure  English  linseed-cake?  In  reply  to  this  question 
I  would  answer  that,  as  a  rule,  the  bulk  of  American  cake  is 
better  than  the  majority  of  linseed-cakes  that  are  manufactured  in 
England  and  sold  as  genuine  linseed-cakes.  Pure  English 
linseed-cake,  as  regards  quality,  however,  can  compete  success- 
fully with  tibe  best  American  barrel-cake,  or  any  other  kind 
of  cake,  no  matter  where  it  is  produced. 

The  best  American  cake,  as  is  well  known,  is  shipped  in 
barrels,  care  being  taken  to  dry  the  cake  thoroughly  before  it  is 
packed.  In  consequence  of  the  care  which  is  taken,  by  several 
exporters  of  cake  in  America,  in  drying  the  cake  and  sending  it 
over  to  England  in  barrels  instead  of  packing  it  in  bags,  the  cake 
is  not  so  liable  to  become  damaged  or  to  heat  on  its  passage — 
and  therefore  arrives  in  a  fresh,  dry,  and  excellent  condition, 
which  no  doubt  is  the  main  reason  why  American  barrel- 
cake  fetches  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  bag  cake.  If 
the  cake  is  shipped  too  fresh,  and  not  thoroughly  dried,  it  is 
very  apt  to  heat  on  its  passage,  to  lose  its  fine  flavour,  and  to 
turn  sour  or  mouldy.  Sour  or  mouldy  cakes  are  alwajs  inferior 
in  feeding  quality,  and  if  the  mouldiness  is  very  marked  it  is 
undesirable  to  use  the  cake  for  feeding  purposes,  for  experience 
has  shown  that  such  cakes  may  do  injury  to  animals.  American 
bag-cake  occasionally  arrives  in  a  bad  condition,  and  has  to  be 
sold  at  a  low  price.     Formerly,  American  linseed-cake  was  much 
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jichtr  in  oil  than  it  has  been  of  late  years,  since  the  introduc- 

tioo  into  America  of  improved  machinery  for  croshing  the  seed. 

The  oil  unquestionably  is  the  most  valuable  constituent  of  oil- 
cakes  *od  hence  cakes  that  have  been  pressed  very  hard  are  not  so 
Ttloable  for  feeding  purposes  as  cakes  to  which  a  more  moderate 
pressure  has  been  applied.  In  the  making  of  thin  cakes  the  oil 
cin  be  more  thoroughly  squeezed  out  of  the  seed  than  in  the 
iBiDpfactnre  of  thick  <»kes,  and  hence  thin  cakes,  as  a  rule,  are 
poorer  in  oil  than  thick. 

Maiseilles  cakes  are  usually  made  from  clean  linseed,  but,  gene- 
rally ^waking,  Marseilles  cake  is  very  hard  pressed,  and  conse- 
quently rather  deficient  in  oil.  This  description  of  oil-cake, 
bowever,  keeps  well,  and  when  finely  broken  up  by  a  cake- 
crasher  answers  extremely  well  for  store  cattle. 

Hni^arian  and  Neapolitan  linseed-cakes  often  contain  rather 
a  larger  proportion  of  wild  oats  and  other  cereal  grains  than 
should  be  present  in  pure  linseed-cake,  but  as  their  price  is 
lower  than  good  EnglLJi  or  American  cakes,  and  their  condition 
generally  is  good,  they  have  been  found  economical  and  useful 
bj  the  stock  farmer. 

IL  Materials  used  in  the  Manufacture  op  mixed  or 
COMPOUND  Feeding  -  Cakes,  and  the  Composition, 
Structure,  and   Properties  op  various  substances 

EKPLOTED  FOR  ADULTERATING  LiNSEED-CaKE. 

Tke  substances  which  are  used  in  the  production  of  com- 
pound feeding-cake  or  for  adulterating  linseed'Cake  are  very 
sfliiierous,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  lists  of  substances  which 
hxft  come  under  my  personal  observation. 

List  of  Adulterating  Jlfo/mtf /*.•=— Rape-cake,  ground  or  earth- 
ant-cake,  earth^Mit-husks,  decorticated  and  undecorticated  cotton- 
cdke^  beech-nnt-cake,  hempseed-cake,  cocoa-nut-cake,  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  cocoa-cake,  palm-nut-cake,  palm-kemel-cake,  palm-kernel 
lefbse^  Niger-seed-cake,  sesame  or  teal-seed-cake,  poppy-cake, 
castor-oil-cake,  bassia-cake,  curcas-cake,  indigo-seed-cake,  olive- 
Gske,  nftingSHcake,  carob-beans,  acorns,  rice-meal,  rice-shudes 
(IiBi^),  oat-shudes,  barley-shudes,  bran  and  pollard,  dari-meal, 
flsx-chafl^  rye,  maize,  and  sawdust. 

1.  Jb^Cake. — Rape-cake,  when  free  from  mustard,  is  a  good 
feeding  cake,  and  therefore  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  compound  cakes.  The  best  kind  is  green  German  rape  or 
Robsen-cake.  Indian  rape-cake  generally  is  contaminated  with 
so  much  wild  mustard  or  charlock  (Sinapis  arvensis)^  that  it  i» 
not  safe  to  feed  animals  upon  it.     Several  actions  having  been 
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tried  in  our  law-courts  in  which  the  plaintiffs  obtained  verdicts 
for  damages  caused  bj  feeding  cattle  upon  cake  which  turned 
out  to  be  Indian  rape-cake,  it  is  now  seldom  sold  for  feeding 
purposes,  but  is  either  bought  for  manuring  purposes,  or  em- 
ployed for  adulterating  linseed-cake  or  preparing  mixed  feeding- 
cakes. 

The  best  rape-cake  imparts  a  turnip-like  flavour  to  the  linseed- 
cake  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  for  that  reason  alone  reduces 
the  practical  value  of  it. 

From  a  large  number  of  analyses  I  select  the  following  charac- 
teristic ones  of  three  samples  of  rape-cake : — 

Table  V. — Composition  of  Three  Samples  of  Eape-cake. 


Ho.  1. 

Ekigliah 
R{^>e-cake. 


Ho.  2. 

Green 

German 

Rape-cake. 


Ho.  3. 

Indian 
Bape^mke. 


Moisture 

Oil ..     .. 

**  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  . . 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre      

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 

f  Mineral  matter 


9*14 
10-84 
28-31 
25-84 
11*16 
14-71 


100-00 


10-82 
8-72 
33-81 
28-05 
11-40 
7'10 


1207 
10-31 
34*  12 
29-15 
7-38 
6-97 


100-00 


*  Cootaining  nitrogen . 
t  Containing  aand. .    . 


4-53 

e-15 


5*41 
•52 


100-00 


6-4S 
•75 


No.  I.  represents  the  composition  of  a  sample  of  English  rape-, 
cake,  which  contained  some  mustard,  and  was  evidently  made 
from  dirty  seed,  as  it  yielded  over  6  per  cent,  of  sand. 

No.  II.  shows  the  composition  of  an  excellent  sample  of  g^reen 
German  rape-cake.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  cake  is  fully  i^ 
rich  in  nitrogenous  (flesh  forming)  matters  as  the  best  linseed- 
cake,  but  is  poorer  in  oil. 

No.  III.  resembles  in  composition  No.  IL  This  Indian  rape- 
cake  was  given  in  moderate  quantity  to  a  number  of  store  cattle. 
Most  of  the  animals,  fortunately,  would  not  touch  it,  but  of  those 
who  partook  of  it,  3  died  and  others  suffered  more  or  less  from 
the  effects  of  the  irritating  essential  oil  of  mustard.  From  a 
^  lb.  of  cake  I  obtained  enough  essential  oil  of  mustard  to  con- 
vince me  that  half  a  cake  of  it,  if  not  a  smaller  quantity,  might 
kill  a  bullock. 

2.  Ground-nut  or  Earth-nut  Cake. — Ground-nut  or  earth-nut 
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cake,  or  arachis-cake,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  largely  employed  for 
tdnlteratiiig  linseed-cake.  There  are  two  kinds — the  decorti- 
cated and  undecorticated  cake.  The  former  is  a  dirty-white 
lookiof^  cake,  the  latter  is  light-brown  coloured  and  shows  a  good 
many  hnsks,  the  peculiar  structure  of  which  can  be  readily  iden- 
tified with  a  low  power  under  the  microscope.  The  following 
inaljses  &irly  represent  the  average  composition  of  the  decorti- 
cated and  whole-seed-cake : — 

Table  VI. — Coxposition  of  Ground-nut  or  Earth-nut  Cake. 


,  Decorticated. 


Undecorti- 
cated. 


Moisture 

OU    : 

*  AlbomiaofiS  compounds  (flesh-formiug  matter)  . . 

MociUkge,  sogar,  and  digestible  fibre 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 

Mineral  matters  (ash)      


9-26 

8*10 

5-58 

8-76 

43-43 

30-50 

31-39 

27-78 

5-18 

19-12 

5-16 

5-74 

100-00 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen  . 


••95 


Groand-nut  or  earth-nut  cake  is  made  from  the  seed  of  Arachis 
i^fptyiea,  a  pea-like  plant,  a  native  of  Africa,  now  being  extensively 
cnMfated  in  many  quarters  of  the  globe  for  the  sake  of  the  sweet 
ilmood-like  oil  which  is  contained  in  its  seed.     The  arachis  or 
ttrtb-nat  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  pea  or  bean  of  our  own 
ooonlry,  and  has  the  singular  habit  of  ripening  its  fruit  or  seed-pod 
oiidei:]g^and«     When  the  yellow  flower  has  withered  and  the  seed 
beoMnes  fertilized,  the  bare  stem  of  the  plant  grows  rapidly  in  a 
curred  manner  towards  the  soil,  which  it  gradually  penetrates  to 
a  dmth  of  several  inches.     In  this  obscure  position  the  germ  of 
the  rature  seed  grows  and  ripens.     When  mature  the  so-called 
euth-nnt  appears  as  a  pale  yellow-coloured  oblong  pod,  some- 
times contracted  in  the  middle,  and  containing  generally  two 
seeds  of  the  size  of  a  small  almond.     The  kernel  is  surrounded 
bj  a  thin  reddish-brown  cuticle  and  is  incased  in  a  shell,  which, 
in  a  dry  state,  has  a  wrinkled  appearance,  and  possesses  little 
iseding  value,  as  it  consists  principally  of  woody  fibre.     The 
kernel  is  full  of  oil,  and  when  fresh  is  as  nice  and  sweet  as  an 
almond. 

Aracbis-nats  or  peas  are  considered  a  valuable  article  of  food 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa,  America,  and  Asia.     The  plant 
is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  notably  in  China,  Ceylon, 
VOL.  IX. — B.  S.  C 
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and  other  parts  of  India,  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Isles  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  It  is  also  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where 
it4s  called  pindar-nut.  The  seed  furnishes  from  40  to  45  per 
cent  of  a  pale-yellow  oil,  which  is  used  as  food  and  for  burning 
in  lamps. 

Although  earth-nut-cake  is  produced  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  freely  imported  into  England,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  markets 
frequented  by  farmers,  and  is  chiefly  sold  to  cake-makers,  who 
use  it  for  adulterating  linseed-cake. 

The  undecorticated  cake  contains  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  indi- 
gestible woody  fibre,  but,  nevertheless,  is  rich  in  albuminous 
(nitrogenous)  compounds,  in  which  also  the  decorticated  cake 
abounds.  Both  descriptions,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  poor 
in  oil.  On  account  of  the  large  percentage  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds in  earth-nut-cake,  it  is  a  favourite,  article  with  cake- 
makers  for  raising  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  linseed-cakes 
adulterated  with  starchy  mill-refuse  and  other  materials  poor  in 
nitrogen,  to  about  the  same  level  in  which  the  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents occur  in  pure  linseed-cake. 

The  appended  woodcut  (Fig.  12)  shows  the  earth-nut  in 
natural  size  and  a  portion  of  the  husk  magnified.  Under  a  higher 
power  a  section  of  earth-nut  presents  the  appearance  delineated 
in  Fig.  13  :— 

rig.  12.— Exterior  of  Eartli-Nut.       Fig.  IZ.—Sedim  of  Earth-NuL 


X  70  Diameters. 


X  195  Diameters. 

A.  Cuticle.  C.  Spiral  vessels. 

B.  Fibrous  structure.    D.  OUcelli. 


•  In  connection  with  earth-nut-cake  the  subjoined  analysis  of 
earth-nut  husks,  composed  chiefly  of  the  light  and  reddish  brown 
coloured  cuticle  surrounding  the  white  kernel,  may  be  given. 
They  were  sent  to  me  not  long  ago,  with  the  request  to  determine 
their  feeding  value  : — 
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Oompomiian  of  Ground  or  Earth-^ui  Husks. 

Mdlfltare 6*54 

Oil ,      20-37 

•  AUxuDinous  compounds  (flcsh-forming  matters) . .  15-18 

Modlage,  gum,  and  digestible  fibre       30*39 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 19*98 

fHineial  matter  (ash)      7-54 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen      2*43 

t  ConUdning  sand 3-34 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  refuse  material  contained  rather  more  than 
20percent  of  oil,  and  in  round  numbers  15  per  cent  of  albuminous 
oompoonds,  and  therefore  possessed  valuable  feeding  properties. 

3.  Cottan-Cake. — The  accompanying  woodcut  (Fig.  14)  re- 
peKnts  the  appearance   of  cotton-seed 

onder  the  microscope.  Cotton-seed  can  be  Fig.  14. — Cotton-seedy 
Radily  identified  by  the  reddish-brown  external    coat,   with 

cokmr  and  peculiar  structure  of  its  husks.  fiyes. 

Undecordcated  cotton-cake  is  full  of 
hiik^  inasmuch  as  most  samples  of  cot- 
ton-seed contain  over  40  per  cent,  and 
lome  rather  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 

bttk.     It  has  a   greenish  colour  when     \^^  '/4^\^!^^^^^Sf^^ 
Mkj  and  turns  brown  when  the  cake 

it  kept  for  some  time.  Decorticated  ^^Jk/^^^^^HP^fe 
CQttQiH»ke  is  made  from  the  shelled  seed  ^^^^^^^^jhIt 
orkenel,  which  varies  in  size  in  different  ^"^^^^^^  fl^r 

ampks,   and  is  seldom  larger   than  a  ^  ho  Diameters. 

Ivge  laisin  pip. 

The  following  average  analyses  show  that  decorticated  cotton- 
cde  is  very  rich  in  albuminous  compounds,  in  which  respect  it 
doielj  resembles  decorticated  earth-nut-cake.  It  differs  from 
tile  latter  hj  being  much  richer  in  oil,  and  on  the  whole  is  pre- 
fenble  to  earth-nut-cake  as  a  feeding  material : — 

Table  VII. — CJomposition  of  Dkcobticated  and  Whole-seed  Cotton-Cake. 


Decurticated. 


Moisture 

OU      . 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters) 

Mualage,  sagar,  and  digestible  fibre 

Woody  fibre  (oelloloBe) 

Miaenl  matter  (ash)      


OonUioiac  nitZQgen 


Undecortl- 
cated. 


I         9-28 

11-46 

'       16-05 

6-07 

41-25 

22-94 

16-45 

32-52 

8-92 

20-99 

S'05 

6-02 

100-00 

100-00 

S-C7 


c2 
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4.  Beech-nut'Cake. — Becch-nut-cake  is  poor  in  oil  aiKl  albu- 
minous compounds,  and  abounds  in  the  husk,  a  representation  of 
•RS      IK        IfJr/       7      which  under  the  microscope  is  here  given. 
J<ig.  15.  —      ^^  A  sample  of  beech-nut-cake  on  analysis 

husJca  gave  the  following  result : — 


W^ 


Composition  of  Beechrnut-Cake. 


^-S^wM^^k.  Moisture        11  "44 

V  '^fmjj^^  Oil 5-22 

f  /* -W    X^jBJ^^3^  *  Albuminous     compounds    (flesh-)   ig.gt 

I    ^    '  **  >  il^t^MPIw]  forming  matter)        I 

K    :  ^ .  ^«^\VEjfl2^7  Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digest!  ble  fibre   36  *  17 

,  \  ^  ^'ji\^MBK2yW  Woody  fibre  (cellulose)       ..      ..     23-52 

V  '  ^^^WF  ^  Mineral  matter  (ash) 4-84 

^  "_^     -  >^  100-00 

X  ^0  Diameter..  !  Oontainbg  nitrogen  ..      ..         3-01 

t  Containmg  sand        ..      ..  *62 

I  have  repeatedly  found  beech-nut-cake  in  adulterated  lin- 
seed-cake. 

The  husks  of  beech-nuts  contain  a  volatile  narcotic  principle 
called  fagin,  which  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  effects 
that  are  occasionally  observed  when  beech-nut-cake  is  given  to 
horses  and  cattle. 

5.  Hemp'Cake. — This  cake  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and 
notwithstanding  a  high  percentage  of  woody  fibre  Mue  to  the 
hard,  shining  shell  of  hemp-seed),  it  is  fully  as  rich  in  nitrogen 
as  the  best  linseed-cake : — 

Composition  of  Hemp-Cake. 

Moisture 11 '69 

Oil 7-23 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  ..  33*50 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre      15*56 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 23-74 

t  Mineral  matter  (ash)       8*38 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen      5*36 

t  Containiug  sand 2*14 

I  have  found  hemp-seed  only  on  two  or  three  occasions  in 
adulterated  linseed-cakes. 

6.  Cocoa-nut'Cake  {Cocas  nucifera). — Cocoa-nut-cake,  or  poo- 
nac,  or  the  press  refuse  from  the  manufacture  of  cocoa-nut  oil, 
IS  a  whitish-looking  cake,  interspersed  with  particles  to  which 
the  dark  reddish  brown  and  black  epidermis  of  the  cocoa-nut 
kernel  adheres. 

It  possesses  the  characteristic  taste  and  smell  of  cocoa-nut  oil, 
and  frequently  the  oil  left  in  the  cake  is  rancid. 
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It  is  occasionally  imported  into  England,  and  employed  for 
adaltenting  oil-crake. 

A  sample  of  cocoa-nut  cake,  as  analysed  by  me,  gave  the 
ibllowing  resalt : — 

Composition  of  Cocoa-wut-Oake. 

Moisture 8*97 

Oil     ..      11-44 

*  Albaminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  . .  20  *  75 

Gam,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre 39 '41 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 14*27 

fMineralmatt^  (ash)      5*16 


100-00 

*  ContaiDing  DitrogeD      3*32 

t  Containing  sand 'Si 


Fig.  l^.-— External 
layer  of  Cocoa-Nui. 


The  structure  of  the  external  layer  of  cocoa-nut  may  be  re- 
cognised under  the  microscope  as  indi- 
cated in  the  woodcut 

7.  Cocoa-nut- Fibre. — A  far  more  ob- 
jectionable ingredient  of  mixed  or  adul- 
terated cakes  is  cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse, 
wliich  I  have  detected  in  several  oil- 
cakes. 

The  accompanying  analysis  shows 
that  cocoa-nut-fibre  has  no  more  nutritive 
tiloe  than  woody  fibre  in  the  shape  of 
sawdust : — 

X  TO  Diameter*. 

Table  VIII.— Composition  of  refuse  Coooa-nut-Pibbe. 


Moisture 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 
*  Nitrogenous  compounds 

Other  organic  compounds 
t  Mineral  matter  (ash) 


•  GonUining  nitrogen 
f  CODtalntng  Mnd 


In  a  perfectly  dry  state,  cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  it  will  be  seen, 
contains  only  *23  of  nitrogen,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of 
woody  fibre  and  brown  humus-like  substances,  similar  to  the 
brown  homos  in  peat 
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8.  Cocoa- Cake. — ^The  fruit  of  Theohroma  Cacao^  or  cocoa-bean, 
is  encased  in  an  outer  shell,  which  is  separated  from  the  kernel  by 
gentle  roasting.  The  shelled  beans,  or  cocoa-nibs,  are  ground 
and  manufactured  into  cocoa  powder  or  chocolate,  whilst  the 
outer  shell,  with  fragments  of  the  kernel,  on  pressure  yields 
cocoa-butter  and  cocoa-cake. 

A  sample  submitted  to  me  for  analysis  produced  the  following 
results : — 

Composition  of  Cocoa-Cake  (Theobroma  Cacao). 

Moisture 14*95 

Oil 8-02 

*  Albuminous  compounds 19*87 

Woody  fibre 18*26 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre      32*46 

Mineral  matter        6*44 

100-00 
*  ContainiDg  nitrogen      3*18 

Cocoa-cake  has  a  chocolate-brown  colour,  and  by  no  means  aa 
unpleasant  taste  or  smell.  Cattle  like  it,  and  it  is  a  wholesome 
food,  but,  as  the  preceding  figures  show,  much  inferior  in  nutri- 
tive properties  to  linseed-cake. 

A  fragment  of  cocoa-cake  placed  under  the  microscope  has 

the   appearance   represented 
Fig.  11. -^Cocoa-Cake  {Theobroma       in  Fig.  17. 

Oak^')  9.     Palm-nut-Cake.—ThQ 

fleshy  part  surrounding  the 
hard  kernel  of  the  oil-palm 
{Elais  Guinensis)  furnishes  on 
the   application   of  pressure 
the    palm-oil   of  commerce, 
and     the     expressed     pulp, 
I^V^^^^^^^^^VH^^H^  \     which,    under  the   name   of 
^    'il^^^^S::?    iR&^BBti      I     palm-nut  poonac  or  cake,  oc- 
P  nTllr^^KS   /     casionally  finds  its  way  into 
\N^^H^HW^^^'^k/      England,  where  it   is   used 
K}fm^^^Kt'-''j^lK^       ^^^  adulterating  oil-cake. 
..m^^^^m,-  ^m^  Some  years  ago  a  sample 

of  this  cake  was  sent  to  me 
for  analysis  from  Hull  by  an 
X  70  Diameters.  oil-cake    manufacturer.      It 

^  was  a  dark-brown,  hard- 
pressed  cake,  and  had  a  nasty  rancid  taste  and  smell.  It  yielded 
on  analysis  the  following  results : — 
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CompoMon  of  Palm-nui-Cake. 

Moisture 8*67 

Oil 9-82 

*  Albtxminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  niattei-s)  . .  35  *  56 

Mucilage,  sngar,  and  digestible  fibre     18*50 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)  ..      ..      , 1705 

tMincral  matter  (ash)       10*40 

100-00 

*  CnntainiDg  nitrogen      5*69 

t  Containing  sand 2*61 

In  a  fresh  condition  palm-nut-cake  no  doubt  is  a  useful  feed- 
bg  material,  for  it  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  oil  and  is  rich  in 
albuminous  compounds.  The  sample,  however,  submitted  to 
me  for  examination  had  such  an  abominably  rancid  taste,  that  I 
felt  convinced  no  animal  would  touch  it,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  an  oil-<;ake  which  is  adulterated  with  old  rancid  palm-nut- 
cake  is  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good  to  stock. 

10.  Palm'Ttut'kemel'Cahe, — ^The  hard  oleaginous  kernels  of 
die  palm-nut,  pressed  hot  under  powerful  hydraulic  presses, 
yield  a  white  butter-like  fat,  and  a  press-cake,  which  varies  in 
composition  to  some  extent  with  the  qwality  ojf  the  kernels  and 
the  amount  of  pressure  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 

For  adulterating  purposes,  the  hard-pressed  foreign  cake, 
irhich  is  chiefly  made  at  Hamburg  and  Marseilles,  is  generally 
cmpk^ed.  The  average  composition  of  foreign  palm-kernel-cake 
inaj  he  fairly  represented  as  follows : — 

Composition  of  Foreign  Palm-Jeer nd- Cake. 

Moisture 11 '91 

Fatty  matters 7*48 

*A]bnnunoii8  compounds 18'25 

Starch,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre 41*16 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 17  90. 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       3*30 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen      2*92 

Palm-kemel-cake  has  a  light  brown  or  dirt-coloured  appear- 
uice,  dotted  with  dark  brown-coloured  particles,  to  which  the 
epidermal  layers  of  the  kernel  adhere,  and  it  contains  also  more 
or  less  of  the  hard,  woody,  black  shell  in  which  the  kernel  is 
encased. 

The  appended  woodcut  represents  the  appearance  of  palm-nut 
shelled  kernels  of  the  natural  size,  and  of  a  fragment  under  the 
niicroscope. 


/ 
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Fig.  18. — Palm-nni'herneh 


It  is  a  wLolcsomc  food  enough,  but  its  price — from  4Z.  lOx. 

to  5^.  a  ton — plainly  shows  that 
its  nutritive  properties  are  much 
inferior  to  oil-cake. 

11.  Palm-mU-kemel'Shells. — 
The  palm-nut-kernels  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  brown  shell 
consisting  of  woody  or  incrust- 
ing  matter.     These  shells,  re- 
duced to  powder,  are  occasion- 
ally to  be  found  in  considerable 
quantities   in    adulterated    oil- 
cakes.      Not    long   ago   I    re- 
ceived a  sample  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  amount  of 
nutritive  matter  the  shells  contained,  and  found  their  compo- 
sition as  follows : — 


Compositton  of  Palm-nut-kernelShells, 

Moisture 10-12 

Oil 1-61 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesli-forming  matters)  . .       2  *  93 

Digestible  fibre        16'37 

^,   Woody  fibre 67-90  • 

Minec^  matters       1*17 

100-00 
*  Containing  nitrogen *47 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding  figures  that  ground  palm- 
kernel-shells  are  but  little  better  for  feeding  purposes  than  black 
ebony-wood  chips. 

12.  Niger-seed  or  Gingellt/'-Cake. — Niger  or  gingelly-cake  is 

p.      -  Q  fixiprrud     ^^  pressed    oily   seed    of   the    Guizotea 

iSer  of  Niger-seed.      o^^f*^<^^  »  small  elongated  black  seed  repre- 
^  sented    in  the  appended  woodcut   in    its 

natural  size,   and  as  a   fragment  appears 
^'\;|>;^^^     under    the  microscope.     The  cake  has  a 
i^   \^1|A.     dark-grey  colour,  showing  here  and  there 
\^'^'S!fc^^    /^^^B    particles  of  the  black,  shining  husk  of  the 
seed. 
iV  I    found    its    composition     to    be    as 

ti  ^"^  Vj    f<^lIows : — 
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Composition  of  Gin  jelly,  or  Nigersecd'Calce, 

Moisture 12*56 

Oil 6-38 

*  Albuminoiu  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  . .  32  *  81 

Macilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre      20*31 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 21*08 

t Mineral  matter  (asb)       7*86 

100*00 

*  ContainiDg  nitrogen      5*25 

t  Containing  sand 1*20 

Niger-cake,  it  will  be  seen,  is  poor  in  oil ;  and  contains  much 

.  woody  fibre,  but  gives  as  high  a  percentage  of  albuminous  com- 

poands  as  occurs  in  genuine  linseed-cake.     It  is  largely  used  for 

adulterating  the  latter. 

13.  Sesami  or  Teel-Cake. — There  are  several  species  of  sesame, 

vIiichareannualplants,nativesof  the  East      p.      ^q  External 

Indies,  and  cultivated  in  the  East  for  the         '^^'  ^f  g^^ 
tue  of  their   oleaginous   seeds.     Sesame         ^^^     ' 
(nientale  is  the  common  sort.    Sesam6-seed 
is  about  the  same  size  as  a  large  grain  of 
wUte  mustard ;  it  is  a  flat,  cordate-shaped 
seed,  and  either  light  or  dark  coloured. 

A  fragment  of  the  husk  of  Sesame-seed 
eiUUts  under  the  microscope  the  struc- 
tareAown  in  Fig.  20. 

A  ample  of  sesame-cake    on   analysis     ^ 
jWded  the  following  results : — 

Composition  of  Sesame-Cake. 

Mdsture 8*06 

Oa :       11-34 

•  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  36  *  87 

Mudlago,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre      25*05 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 8*14 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       10*54 

10000 
*  Containing  nitrogen 5*90 

Sesame-cake  is  rich  in  albuminous  compounds,  and  contains 
tt  mach  oil  as  good  linseed-cake. 

Teel-oil  is  much  used  both  for  cooking  purposes  and  burning 
in  Egypt,  India,  China,  and  Japan,  and  may  be  kept  for  many 
yean  without  becoming  rancid.  The  press-cake,  usually  retain- 
ing from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  oil,  has  also  an  agreeable  taste, 
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and  may  be  kept  sweet  for  a  long  period  when  stored  in  a  dry 
place. 

14.  Olive  Press- Cake. — In  preparing  olive-oil  a  press-cake  is 
obtained,  wbicb  consists  of  the  pressed  fleshy  part  of  the  olive 
(  Oka  Europ(Ba)y  and  the  hard,  crushed,  oblong,  olive-stones.    The 

3uality  and  composition  of  olive-cake  varies  a  good  deal  with 
le  degree  of  pressure  that  has  been  applied  in  obtaining  olive- 
oil,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  fleshy  part  and  the  stones 
in  the  residual  press-cake. 

This  will  appear  from  the  subjoined  analyses  of  two  samples 
of  this  kind  of  refuse-cake : — 

Table  IX. — Composition  of  two  samples  of  Olive-Cake. 

i     1^0. 1.  No.  2. 


17*11 

13-41 

11-29 

3"*  10 

3-50 

G-01 

27-18 

30-66 

33*19 

38-24 

7-73 

8-58 

100-00 

100-00 

Moisture 

on     

*  AlbmniDOOs  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters) 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 

Mineral  matters  (asb) 


*  Containing  nitrogen '3G     |  -96 

The  first  sample  is  much  richer  in  oil  than  the  second,  which, 
as  shown  hy  the  larger  proportion  of  woody  fibre,  was  made  prin- 
cipally from  olive-stones.  Olive-cake  of  the  character  of  the 
second  sample  is  a  poor  feeding  material,  for  it  contains  but  little 
oil  and  albuminous  substances,  and  abounds  in  woody  fibre,  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  hard  woody  portion 
of  olive-stones. 

The  woody  shells  of  olive-stones,  which  are  as  hard  as  cherry- 
stones, frequently  occur  in  olive  press-cake  in  a  very  coarsely 
crushed  state.  In  that  condition  they  are  indigestible,  and  liable 
to  cause  constipation  and  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  bowels  of 
the  animals  that  are  fed  upon  cake  like  the  second  sample.  Olive- 
cake  has  a  dark-brown  colour,  and  usually  is  full  of  hard  bits  of 
broken  shell  of  the  stones.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain compound  feeding-cakes,  and  occasionally  employed  for 
adulterating  oil-cakes. 

15.  Castar-oil  -  Cake.  —  The  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  bean 
{Ricinus  communis),  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut, 
are  readily  distinguished  from  other  seeds  by  their  size,  shape. 
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and  the  peculiar  striated  appearance  of  the  shiny,  brittle,  and 
modelled-looking     seed-shell.  t^.     «,       ^ 

The  sheUed  seed  is  white,  and  ^''^'  ^^'-Castor-oiUean. 

full  of  a  purgative  oil.  ^^   ,  „^       ^^^y^\ 

Castor-oil-cake,    or   castor-  " "    " 

poonac,  is  a  powerful  purga-     ^ 

UTe    medicine^     and,     when   flHJ|»   fl^Hj^^|^-iii,;  i  •i^ 
mixed  with  linseed-cake,  im- 
parts poisonous  properties  to  it 

It  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing analysis  of  a  sample  lately 
analysed  by  me  : — 

Composition  of  Castor-oil-CaJcc,  or  Casior-Poonac, 

Moisture 9*95 

•  Organic  matter 81*07 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia 4  •  49 

t  Alkaline  salts 1'80 

Sand 2-69 

100-00 
*  ContainiDg  nitrogen      8*69 

Eqaal  to  ammooia 10*55 

t  ContainiDg  phosphoric  acid         *06 

Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime    . .      . .         *  1 3 

Castor-cake,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  nitrogenous 
natters  which  it  contains,  is  a  powerful  fertilizer,  but  should 
nerei  be  mixed  with  feeding-cakes. 

IIiaTe  repeatedly  found  castor-cake  in  linseed -cake,  which 
hid  been  sent  to  me  for  examination  on  account  of  the 
ioJQiy  the  adulterated  cake  had  done  to  cattle.  Its  presence 
in  oUcake  can  only  be  recognized  under  the  microscope  by 
the  peculiar  appearance  and  structure  of  fragments  of  the  seed- 
sheik 

16.  Biusia-Cake.  —  The  seeds   of  several  species  of  Bassia 
indigenous  to  India,  yield  solid  -n,.     ««    '  t»     •        j 

isor  fats.  ^^S-  22.--Ba88ia-8eed. 

Mahower  {Bassia  latifolia)  is 
common  in  most    parts  of   the  ^ 

Bengal  Presidency.  The  seed- 
kemels  have  a  light  reddish- 
brown  colour;  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  yellow-coloured,  I 
^ght-looking  thin  leathery  seed- 
shell,  and  are  about  the  size  of 
an  acorn. 

^e  appended  woodcut  ill  us- 
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trates  the  appearance  of  a  Bassia-seed  of  the  natural  size,  and  a 
fragment  under  the  microscope. 

The  solid  fat,  properly  refined,  has  no  disagreeable  taste,  buf 
the  pressed  cake,  and  especially  the  yellow  husk  of  the  seed, 
have  an  intensely  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  are  altogether  unfit 
for  feeding  purposes. 

Recent  analyses  of  Bassia-nats  and  cake — both  in  all  proba- 
bility derived  from  Bassia  latifolia — ^gave  me  the  following 
results : — 

Composition  of  Indian  Bassia-nut-CaJce. 

Moisture 13*54 

•  Organic  matter         80*79 

rhosphatos        1*43 

Magnesia,  &c.  ..       3*63 

iSand         '61 

100-00 

*  Contaming  nitro^ 2*73 

Equal  to  ammonia       3*31 

Composition  of  Bassia-nuts. 

Moisture 6*54 

Oil 40*40 

•  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matterji)  ..  9*31 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre      32*41 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)           8*24 

Mineral  matter         3*10 

100*00 

*  Cod tainiog  nitrogen 1*49 

Since  I  made  the  preceding  analyses,  I  have  recognized 
Bassia-cake  in  adulterated  rape-cake,  but  have  not  yet  met  with 
it  in  linseed-cake. 

17.  Indipo-seed-Cahe. — A  few  years  ago  I  received  for  exami- 
nation a  cake  which  was  described  to  me  as  indigo-seed-cake. 

It  had  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  a  nasty  slightly  bitter  taste, 
became  very  gelatinous  when  mixed  in  a  powdered  state  with 
water,  and  on  analysis  yielded  the  following  results : — 

Composition  of  Indigo-seed  Cake. 

Moisture 11*91 

Oil 4*01 

•  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  . .  18  *  15 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  Hbre      47*96 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 11*88 

t  Mineral  matter         6*09 

100*00 

*  Oontaining  nitrogen 2-90 

t  Oontaining  sand        '99 
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Indigo-seed-cake,  it  appears  from  the  preceding  analysis,  is 
yerj  poor  in  oil,  nor  does  it  contain  a  high  percentage  of  alhu- 
minoQs  compounds.  Apart  from  its  disagreeable  taste,  which 
in  a  great  measure  spoils  the  fine  flavour  of  linseed-cake,  with 
which  it  is  occasionally  mixed,  it  does  not  possess  a  high  feeding 
value. 

This  cake  was  sent  to  me  for  examination  hy  an  oil-crusher, 
and  but  for  this  circumstance  I  probably  should  not  have  been 
able  to  detect  Indigo-seed  in  a  sample  of  linseed-cake,  which 
was  sent  to  me  for  examination  soon  after  I  reported  that  the 
indigo  seed-cake  was  not  poisonous,  but  a  poor  and  disagreeable 
tasting  cake.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  report  I  had 
given,  indigo  seed-cake  appears  to  have  found  its  way  into 
iinseed-cake  mills. 

18.  Siftivgs^  or   Screeninfjs-Cake, — Dirty  linseed,   as  already 

fallj  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  contains  a  host  of  small 

we^-seeds,  dirt,  and  similar  impurities.     In  mills  in  which  pure 

Iinseed-cake  is  made,  these  impurities  are  removed  from  linseed 

by  screening  or  sifting.      The  siftings  or  screenings,  however, 

are  not  thrown  aside,  for  they  possess  a  commercial   value  of 

their  own,  and  fetch  a  much  higher  price  than  they  are  worth 

intrinsically,  inasmuch  as  they  are  either  employed  for  mixing 

with  fairly  clean  samples  of  linseed,  and  producing  2nd  and  3rd 

quality  samples  of  "  genuine  linseed  as  imported,"  or  are  pressed 

into  cake. 

A  sample   of  siftings-cake,   on    analysis   in    my  laboratory, 

yielded  the  following  results  : — 

> 

Composition  of  Siftings,  or  Screenings-Cake. 

Moisture 10*67 

Oil 6-45 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matter)    . .  18  *  44 

Starch,  mucilage,  and  digestible  fibre 35*94 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) U'lS 

t  Mineral  matter  (ash)       14*47 

lOO-OO 

*  Containing  nitrogen 2*95 

t  Containing  sand 7*37 

Siftings-cake,  as  shown  by  the  preceding  analytical  result, 
contains  much  sand,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abominable  com- 
pounds that  can  be  incorporated  with  feeding  stuffs.  It  appears 
to  he  a  regular  article  of  commerce:  and,  although  it  contains 
bardly  any  linseed,  and  generally  is  full  of  wild  mustard,  and 
for  that  reason  decidedly  injurious  to  cattle,  it  is  occasionally 
sold  at  a  low  price  as  linseed- cake. 

Not  long  ago  a  farmer  sent  me  a  so-called  linseed- cake,  which 
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it,  but  to  mix  it  with  peas  or  bean -meal,  or  decorticated 
cotton-cake,  or  similar  feeding  materials  rich  in  nitrogenous 
compounds. 

Locustr-beans  are  cheap  at  the  price  at  which  they  can  usually 
be  bought  in  the  market,  and  this  is  another  reason  why  they  are 
largely  employed  by  makers  of  cattle  foods. 

There  is,  however,  a  drawback-  to  the  use  of  locust-beans  in  the 
manufacture  of  compound  cakes.  Locust-meal,  it  appears  from 
the  preceding  analyses,  contains  in  round  numbers  from  50  to 
54  per  cent,  of  fruit  and  crystallizable  sugar.  In  consequence  of 
this  large  proportion  of  sugary  constituents  the  meal  is  very 
hygroscopic;  and  cakes  into  the  composition  of  which  locust- 
meal  largely  enters  are  very  liable  to  attract  moisture,  to  become 
soft,  and  subsequently  to  turn  mouldy.  In  a  mouldy  condition 
feeding-cakes,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often  do  more  injury  than  most 
people  are  aware  of. 

Locust-meal,  on  account  of  its  sWeet  taste,  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  cake-mixers  to  conceal  the  presence  of  bitter  or 
unpalatable  cheap  materials  in  so-called  linseed-cake. 

Its  presence   in  adulterated  oilcakes  may   be  recognized  by 

the  butyric-acid  smell  which  such 
Fig.  24.— Ctt/tcZe o/Caro6.6ean.  cakes    emit;   by   determining  the 

amount  of  sugar,  which  is  abnor- 
mally large  in  oilcakes  adulterated 
with  carob-beans ;  and  lastly  by  the 
shiny  appearance  and  structure  of 
the  cuticle  of  carob-beans  under  the 
microscope,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
appended  microscopic  representa- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  the  locust 
bean-pod. 

22.  Acorns, — In  seasons  of  plenty, 
dried  and  ground  acorns  are  much 
more  profitably  sold  as  linseed-cake 
than  under  their  legitimate  name.  I  have  in  my  collection  a 
cake  branded  ^'  Pure,"  which  was  sold  as  linseed-cake,  and  in 
which  I  found  considerable  quantities  of  ground  acorns. 

In  a  fine  specimen  of  acorns  I  found  the  proportion  of  husks 
and  decorticated  nuts  as  follows : — 

Husks 13906 

Decorticated  acoins        860*95 


1000-00 
The  decorticated  acorns  had  the  following  composition : — 
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Composition  of  Decorticated  Acorus; 

Moisture 40*88 

Oil 2-64 

Albuminoiui  oompounds  «.      «.      » 4'39 

Starch,  sugar,  and  digestible  ibre 46  *  74 

Woody  fibre      3-94 

Mineral  matter 1*41 

100  00 

*  Cont&iniog  mtrogeo *  703 


Acorns  are  ricli  in  starch,  and  in  addition  to  tbe  constituents 
tnamerated  in  the  preceding  analysis,  contain  tannic  and  gallic 
tcid.  Their  presence  in  linseed-cake  can  be  recognised  by  the 
appearance  of  fragments  of  acorn-shells  under  the  microscope, 
ind  farther  by  making  a  cold  infusion  of  the  powdered  cake  in 
water.  If  a  few  drops  of  perchloride  of  iron  are  added  to  the 
deat  and  filtered  watery  solution,  the  presence  of  the  tannic 
acid  in  acorns  is  at  once  revealed  by  the  black  inky  colour 
which  the  iron  salt  produces  with  it. 

83.  Darij  or  Dhoora  Grain, — ^Under  the  names  of  Durra, 
Doora,  Dhoora,  Juwaree,  Joudha,  and  Dari,  the  seed  of  the 
iairopogcn  Sorghum  forms  an  article  of  diet  in  India,  Arabia, 
Tukey,  the  Levant,  and  other  parts  of  the  world;  it  is 
^Koaonally  imported  into  England  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate. 


*%:  25. — Busk  of  Acwris. 


Fig.  26.— SHfw  of  Dari. 


w  »  capital  and  cheap  food  for  poultry,  and  is  also  used  for  adul- 
terating linseed-cakes,  j  When  analysed  I  found  it  to  consist  of— 
VOL.  IX, — 8.  S.  D 
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Com^osiiian  of  Dart  Grain. 

Moisture 13'14 

Oil 3-30 

*  AlbnmiDous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  . .  7 '  75 

Starch,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre , ,.  68*45 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) ..  4-72 

t  Mineral  matter 2*64 

10000 

*  Containing  nitrogen 1*24 

t  Oontaining  sand        *88 

Earthy  phosphates '81 

Alkahne  salts •SS 

Containing  phosphoric  acid     *  38 

This  analysis  shows  that  Dari-seed  is  rich  in  starch,  i 
contains  an  appreciable  quantity  of  oil.  It  is  poorer  in  al 
minous  compounds  than  barley-meal,  and  scarcely  as  Talus 
foe  feeding  purposes. 

24.  Sice-M^ — In  preparing  rice  for  the  market  vari 
descriptions  of  rice-meal  are  obtained,  di£fering  in  quality  \ 
nutritive  value  according  to  the  relative  proportion  of  theoi 
husks  (rice-shudes),  and  the  broken  grain  of  rice  which  t 
may  contain. 

The  following  analysis  fairly  represents  the  composition  c 
sample  of  rice-meal  of  fair  average  quality  r— 

Composition  of  Bice-MeaL         "^ 

Moisture 8*67 

Oil 7-59 

•  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  ..  7*75 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre      39*98 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 21'98 

t  Mineral  matter  (ash)       1403 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen 1*24 

t  Containing  silica  :  ..       9*41 

Rice-meal  is  a  favourite  material  for  adulterating  lins* 
cakes.  It  is  cheap,  and  contains,  as  shown  in  the  precec 
analysis,  a  considerable  quantity  of  oil,  and  is  a  useful  fattei 
meal,  but  of  course  far  too  dear  when  sold  in  the  shap 
oilcake. 

25.  RicC'Shudes  (husks). — The  chaff  or  outer  husks  of 
are  much  inferior  in  feeding  value  to   rice-meal;    in  a  fii 
ground  state  they  are  frequently  found  in  inferior  and  adulter 
oilcakes. 

On  analysis,  I  found  the  composition  of  rice*shudes  tc 
as  follows : — 
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Compomtion  of  Bice-Shudes  (Husks). 

Moisture 9*80 

Oil lao     • 

^  Albominous  oompouDds  (flesh-formiog  zn^tters)  •.    .   4:18 

Starch,  mucilage,  and  digestible  fibre, ..     44*94 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 26'80 

t  Mineral  matters  (ash)     13.18 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen '67 

t  Containing  silica         12*34 

It  will  be  seen  that  rice-shudes  contain  only  a  small  quan- 
titjr  of  oil  and  albuminous  compounds,  but  much  woody  fibre  ; 
and  that  the  mineral  matter  chiefly  consists  of  silica,  which  forms 
tbe  glaze  of  the  rice-husks.  They  are  worth  about  as  much  for 
feeding  pniposes  as  good  oat  or  barley  chaff. 

Rice-husKs  may  be  recognised  under  the  microscope  by  the 
stimnie  represented   in   the   following  ^l.-^Biee-liuBk. 

woodf!iiL 

26.  Barley'Husks.  —  Inferior  adulte- 
nted  oilcakes  not  unfrequently  contain 
abondance  of  barley-husks,  which  are 
little  more  valuable  than  barley-straw.  M^C^-v 

fl.  OaUShudes   (husks). — The  outer      ^^BKV^?I 

iivibof  oats  closely  resemble  oat-straw       ^^Pvr^ 

in  composition,  as  the  appended  analysis         i^^ 

detdj  shows.      They  are  obtained   in 

^  preparation   of  oatmeal,   and    sold 

^iy  to  the  oilcake-makers. 

Composition  of  Oal-Shudes  (Husks), 

Moisture ^ H'^B 

Oil 'f^> 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters) ..  1  '25 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre     53*63 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 28*48 

t  Mineral  matter  (ash)      4*30 

100 '00 

*  Containing  nitrogen ..     ..       ^'20 

t  Containing  soluble  silica 3*64 

28.  Bran  and  Pollard.— Bmn  and  pollard  are  perhaps  more 
extensively  used  for  adulterating  oilcakes  than  any  other  material. 
Bran  on  an  average  contains  in  100  parts : — 

D  2 
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Composition  of  Bran. 

Moisture    ..      ..      ..      12-8G 

Oil     5-5G 

•  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  mattci*s)  ..  13 '80 

Starch,  ffom,  and  digestible  fibre 60*17 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 11*50 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       6*11 

100*00 
*  Contaiuing  nitrogen 2*24 

Fig.  2S,— Oat-husk.        Fig.  29.— Barley-lush.        Fig.  30.— J5r 


Fig.  SI.— Husks  and 
skins  of  Oais. 


Fig.  82. — Husks  and 
skins  of  Barley. 


Fig.  SS.—Skii 
of  Wheat. 


Bran  contains  a  larger  amount  of  fatty  matters  and  nitrog 
compounds  than  the  whole  grain  of  wheat,  and  for  this  reai 
constitutes  a  valuable  refuse,  which  the  makers  of  adultc 
oilcake  turn  to  a  very  profitable  account.  It  can  be  re 
detected  in  cakes  by  its  appearance  under  the  microscope. 

The  preceding  woodcuts  illustrate  the  appearance  unde 
microscope  of  barley,  oat,  and  wheat  husks  and  skins. 

29.  Flax-Chaff. — ^The  seed  capsules  in  which  linseed  oc 
dried  and  ground  fine,  are  used  occasionally  for  adultei 
oilcakes. 

A  sample  of  flax-chaff  analysed  in  my  laboratory  was  fou 
have  the  following  composition  : — 
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CcmposUion  of  Flax-Chaff  (the  Seed-eapsules  of  Linseed.) 

Moiature 14  00 

Oil     2-82 

*  Albuminous  compouuds  (desh-formiug  matters)  ..  4*75 

Gum,  mucilage,  and  sugar      8*72 

Digestible  fibre        18-50 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose*) 43-12 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       7*43 

10000         .  •' 
*  Containing  nitrogen '"C 

Flax- chaff  contains  more  oil,  and  rather  more  albuminous 
matter,  than  the  straw  of  cereals,  and  is  more  valuable  for 
feeding  purposes.  However,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  cheap  and 
bolkj  article  of  food  which  should  never  find  its  way  into 
iiiaeed-cake. 

80.  Bye  is  occasionally  found  in  adulterated  linseed-cake. 

31.  Maize  or  Indian  Cam  is  another  material  which  is  employed 
tor  adulterating  linseed-cake. 

Kg.  34. — Skin  of  Bye.  Fig.  35.— S^tns  of  Maize. 


32.  Sawdust. — In  completing  the  enumeration  of  materials 
vkich  I  have  actually  found  in  oilcakes,  I  have  to  mention  that 
^  several  instances  pine  and  mahogany  sawdust  were  detected. 

III.  CJOMPOSITION  AND  PROPERTIES  OF  ADULTERATED,  MiXED, 

AND  Inferior  Linseed-Cakes. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  materials  used  in  oil-mills, 
iot  the  purpose  of  adulterating  linseed-cakes,  and  for  the  manu- 
^tnre  of  compound  feeding-cakes,  shows  how  great  is  the 
variety  of  substances  which  are  actually  used  for  the  production 
of  cheap  and  adulterated  linseed-cake. 

Some  of  the  materials,  which,  like  curcas-beans  or  castor-oil- 
^e,  are  downright  poison,  do  not  frequently  occur,  and  gene- 
rally get   mixed   up    with  feeding  cakes  through  ignorance  or 
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carelessness ;  for  it  may  be  taken  for  gpranted  that  no  oil-cake 
maker  i^  likely,  willingly,  to  mix  widi  cake  materials  which 
he  knows  to  be  poisonous. 

Thus,  when  the  sweepings  of  seed-warehouses,  or  granaries  and 
general  provision  stores,  together  with  various  broken  cakes  and 
similar  cheap  materials  are  pressed  into  compound  cakes,  it 
happens  at  times  that  poisonous  materials  are  accidentally  intro- 
duced into  such  cakes.  I  have  myself  picked  out  from  broken 
linseed-cake  and  linseed-cake-dust  sold  for  re- crushing,  castor-oil- 
beans,  resin,  and  gums  having  the  appearance  of  scammony ;  and 
in  dozens  of  instances  I  have  found  castor-cake  in  linseed-cake. 

The  following  analyses  of  three  poisonous  cakes,  in  which  I 
found  castor-cake,  are  here  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  although  they  were  equally  poisonous,  and  owed 
their  prejudicial  properties  to  the  same  poisonous  ingredient, 
they  widely  difieied  in  their  proximate  composition,  and  that 
the  mere  chemical  analysis  of  a  suspected  cake  does  not 
necessarily  throw  light  upon  its  true  character : — 

Table  XI. — Composition  of  three  samples  of  poisonous  Linseed-Cake, 
containing  Castor-oil  &eans. 


!   Ko.  1. 

No.  2. 

NaS. 

Moisture 1      6-24 

Oil      1     15'02 

11-34 

8-22 

30-93 

32-75 

9-09 

7-67 

13-88 
7*47 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-ibtming  matters)      '    24-75 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre \            ( 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) J  *  '^^ 

t  Mineral  matter  (ash)      '     12-66 

36-31 

22-64 

12-02 

7-6» 

1  100-00  1  100-00 

lOO-OO 

*  Containing  nitrogen        3'96 

4*93      1        fi-fti 

■f  Containine  sand      6*42 

2-20 

2*52 

A  glance  at  the  preceding  analyses  shows  : — 

1.  That  No.  1  was  very  dry,  and  No.  2  rather  a  damp  cake 
containing  more  than  twice  as  much  water  as  No.  1. 

2.  That  the  proportion  of  oil  varied  from  7J  to  15  per  cenl 
in  the  three  cakes. 

3.  That  No.  1  was  comparatively  poor  in  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, whilst  the  cake  under  No.  3  was  unusually  rich  in  these 
compounds. 

A  comparison  of  the  percentage  composition  of  the  poisonous 
cake  marked  No,  2,  with  that  given  in  a  preceding  page  for 
several  pure  linseed-cakes,  further  shows  a  close  agreement  in  the 
proportions  of  the  several  constituents  mentioned  in  the  analjsii. 
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Similar  instances,  if  necessary,  might  be  quoted  in  further 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  a  proximate  analysis  in  itself  is  insuf- 
ficient to  determine  whether  a  cake  is  poisonous,  or  a  pure,  or  an 
adulterated  linseed-cake.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  from 
this  remark,  that  it  is  altogether  useless  to  submit  a  cake  to  a 
pnMumate  analysis,  for  in  not  a  few  cases  such  an  analysis 
sfiiids  useful  hints  to  the  examiner,  and  supplies  him  with  posi- 
tire  evidence  that  a  cake  is  adulterated. 

Thus  linaeed-cakes  adulterated  with  ground-nut^  and  cotton- 
eike,  or  rice-husks,  olive-cake,  cocoanut^fibre,  and  other  materials 
abounding  in  woody  matter,  on  analysis  furnish  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  woody  fibre  than  occurs  in  genuine  cake  of  fair 
average  quality.  ^ 

Again,   if  a  cake  is   largely  adulterated  with  starchy  mill- 
refuse,  its  analysis  generally  shows  a  deficiency  in  oil  and  albu- 
nunbus  compounds,  and  by  appropriate  tests  the  presence  of 
starch,  which  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  linseed,  can  be  demon- 
strated.    Or  if  a  cake  is  made  from  very  dirty  seed,  or  is  mixed 
with  ground  plaster  of  Paris,  which  I  might  have  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  adulterating  materials,  for  I  found  ground  plaster  of 
Paris  on  several   occasions   in    oil-cakes,    the   analysis   of  the 
adulterated  cake  will  show  an  unusually  high  percentage  of  sand, 
or  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris)  or  other 
earthy  or  mineral  matter  that  may  be  present  in  much  larger 
(pantities  in  the  adulterating  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
oCdie  cake  than  in  genuine  linseed-cake.     Linseed-cakes  which 
an  adulterated  with  bran  or  pollard,  or  with  rice-meal  are  gene- 
nllj  poor  in  oil  and  albuminous  compounds.     This  is  seen  in 
tk  following  analysis  of  cakes,  all  adulterated  with  bran,  pollard, 
and  similar  starchy  mill  refuse. 

Table  XII. — Composition  of  Linseed-Cakes  adulterated  with  Bran, 
Pollard,  and  Kice-Meal. 


Ho.  1. 

_  I 

Moisture         I     13*32 

Oil         '       9-26 

•Albuminous     compoonds    (flesh-fonning )      91.04 
matters      I 

Starch,  mucilage,  and  digestible  fibre      ..   '     38*46 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)      '     10*96 

fHineral matter  (ash)         6*06 

I  100*00 

*  Cootalning  nitrogen 3*51 

t  OofntAlnlng  sand |       1'64 


No.  2.    !    No.  3.   I    No.  4. 


9*92 
9*88 

23-25 

35*46 
13*73  ! 
7*76  I 


13*62 

9*02 

23*64 

83*87 

12-08 
7-87 


100*00 


3T2 
2*45 


100-00 


3-76 
3*43 


12*12 

8*27 

^5*87 

31-37 

12*92 

9*45 


100*00 


4-14 
3*8t 
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The  cakes  No.  1  and  No  2  were  adulterated  witb  bran  and 
pollard,  and  Nos.  3  and  4  with  rice-meal.  All  were  poor  in  oil 
and  in  albuminous  compounds. 

The  husk  ^f  rice  contains  much  silica,  and  hence  linseed-cake 
largely  adulterated  with  rice-shudes  or  inferior  rice-meal,  on 
burning  in  a  platina-dish,  produces  an  ash  which  contains  much 
silica.  Cakes  adulterated  with  cotton-cake,  earth-nut -cake, 
hemp- cake,  and  other  cakes  made  from  seeds  with  a  hard  husk, 
contain  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  woody  fibre.  In 
illustration  of  this  I  have  selected  from  a  large  number  of 
analyses  of  adulterated  cakes  the  following : — 

^ABLE  Xin. — CJoMPoyriON  of  Linseed-Cakes  adulterated  with  Cotton  and 
Earth-nut  Cake,  Hemp-Cake,  and  Olive-Cake, 


100-00 


100 -oo 


Ko.  1. 

Ko.2. 

No.  3. 

11-54 

10-18 

9-45 

10-U 

7-61 

13-39 

22-56 

24-68 

28-56 

29-78 

31-21 

22-85 

20-70 

19-88 

20 '30 

5-23 

6-44 

5-45 

No.  4. 

10- 7(? 

s-eo- 

19-69. 

83-91r 

18-84 

8-12 


Moisture       

Oa      

*  Albnminous  compouuds   (flesh-forming) 
matters     j 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)      

t  Mineral  matter  (ash)       

*GontaInlng  nitrogen    ..' 

t  Oontafnlng  sand 


The  cake  marked  No.  1  was  largely  adulterated  with  cotton-cake 
and  earth-nut-cake.  No.  2  was  much  adulterated  with  hemp- 
seed-cake  and  some  cotton-cake.  No.  3  was  much  adulterated 
with  earth-nut- cake,  bran,  rice-meal,  and  a  little  cotton-cake. 
This  cake  was  sold  as  best  English  linseed-cake,  and  the 
gentleman  who  sent  it  to  me  for  analysis  wrote  as  follows : — "  1 
have  reason  to  believe  the  cake  contains  some  ingredient  highly 
injurious  to  stock,  as  I  have  within  the  last  five  weeks  lost 
thirty  lambs  which  have  been  fed  on  it."  The  condition  of  the 
cake  was  not  good,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  it  did  injury  to 
the  lambs  by  reason  of  its  bad  condition,  than  on  account  of  any 
positively  poisonous  ingredient  which  it  may  have  contained  and 
which  I  failed  to  detect. 

No.  4  was  a  Inixed  linseed-cake,  composed  of  linseed,  carob* 
bean-meal,  cotton-cake,  and  olive-cake. 

Not  long  ago  I  received  for  examination  a  sample  of  cake, 
which  was  sold  at  a  fair  price  as  genuine  linseed-cake,  and  which 
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I  was  informed  had  killed  several  beasts,  and  done  serious  in^ 

jarj  to  others.     This  cake   on   analysis  yielded  the  following 
results: — 

Moisture 10*42 

Oil 8-92 

*  Albaminous  compounds  (fleeh-formiDg  matters)  ..  17*25 

Starch,  mucilage,  and  digestible  fibre     ..      ....  37*95 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose)          17*70 

t  Mineral  matter  (asb)       7*76 

100*00 

♦  Con tainiDg  nitrogen 2-76 

•  t  Containing  sand         2*85 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  cake  was  deficient  in  oil,  very  poor  in 
albaminous  compounds,  and  richer  in  woody  fibre  than  genuine 
linseed-cake.  On  further  examination  1  found  that  it  did  not 
become  gelatinous  at  all  on  digestion  with  distilled  water,  that 
it  hardly  contained  any  linseed,  and  was  almost  entirely  con^ 
poied  of  a  host  of  weed-seeds  like  the  seeds  which  I  enumerate 
in  a  former  page,  when  speaking  of  the  nature  of  the  seeds 
which  constitute  the  screenings  or  siftings  from  linseed.  In 
point  of  fact  this  cake  was  hardly  better  than  the  sif tings-cake 
of  which  I  have  already  given  an  analysis,  and  to  which  I 
woald  refer  the  reader  for  a  comparison  with  the  preceding 
analytical  results. 

We  have  here  a  practical  illustration  of  the  injurious  proper- 
ties of  linseed-siftings,  and  the  danger  which  the  purchaser  of 
cheap  cakes  (made  from  very  foul  linseed)  runs  of  doing  injury  to 
ills  stock  when  he  feeds  them  upon  such  cake. 

Generally  speaking,  inferior  or  adulterated  linseed-cakes  do  not 
kcome  very  gelatinous  when  mixed  with  water,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  have  an  acid  taste,  and  are  destitute  of  the  peculiar  nice 
&voar  which  distinguishes  pure  linseed-cake. 

Many  farmers  like  cakes  in  which  they  can  clearly  recognise 
^ments  of  linseed  ;  and  they  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  good  quality 
if  a  cake  presents  to  the  eye  some  apparently  uncrushed  linseeds. 
It  is  not  safe,  however,  to  rely  upon  the  visible  presence  of 
whole  linseeds  as  a  test  of  the  good  quality  of  a  cake,  for  in 
apparently  some  of  the  worst  samples  a  good  many  whole  un- 
cmshed  Unseeds  are  frequently  visible.  Oil-cake  makers,  aware 
of  the  habit  of  many  farmers  to  look  out  for  whole  linseeds  ia 
cake,  simply  add  a  proportion  of  whole  linseed  to  the  mixture 
of  cheap  feeding  materials  which  they  intend  to  convert  int(> 
linseed-cake,  and  by  this  means  give  it  a  character  which  some- 
regard  as  an  indication  of  genuineness. 
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IV.  Remarks  on  the  Causes  which  bender  Feeding-Oak 

EITHER  decidedly  POISONOUS,  OR  MORE  OR  LESS  InJURIO 

TO  THE  Health  of  Animals. 

Decidedly  poisonous  substances,  as  a  rule,  do  not  often  occ 
in  linseed-cake,  and  it  is  rather  bj  accident  or  carelessness  th 
by  design  that  cakes  become  contaminated  with  poisonous  ing 
dients.  Besides  curcas  and  castor-oil-beans,  I  have  not  found 
linseed-cake  any  other  decidedly  injurious  ingredient ;  in  raj 
cake,  however,  I  may  mention  that  black  or  wild  mustard  f; 
quently  occurs  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  to  render  it  quite  un 
for  feeding  purposes. 

As  far  as  I  know,  castor-oil-beans  are  not  crushed  in  Englac 
which  circumstance  accounts  for  the  fact  that  I  have  never  fou 
castor-beans  in  English  linseed-cake.  Castor-oil  is  principa 
produced  in  India,  and  to  some  extent  also  at  Marseilles,  anc 
-have  found  castor-cake  both  in  Bombay  and  Marseilles  linsei 
cake.  In  mills  where  both  linseed  and  castor-oil  beans  f 
crushed,  it  occasionally  happens  that  dirough  the  carelessness 
the  workmen,  the  stores  of  linseed  in  part  get  mixed  up  wi 
some  castor-oil-beans.  In  consequence  of  the  partial  admixtc 
of  the  linseed  with  castor-oil-beans,  the  cake  from  the  mix 
seed  is  rendered  more  or  less  injurious,  whilst  the  bulk  ma 
from  linseed^ free  from  castor-oil-beans  is  perfectly  wholesos 
Under  these  circumstances  the  cakes  shipped  to  England,  p 
foably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  turn  out  to  be  wholesome,  whil 
it  may  be,  the  tenth  parcel  from  the  same  shipment  is  more 
less  contaminated  with  castor- bean -cake.  The  farmer  wl 
unfortunately,  is  supplied  with  such  a  mixed  lot,  experienci 
injury  to  his  stock,  then  claims  compensation  for  the  dame 
done  by  the  use  of  the  cake,  which  he  bought  as  genuine  linse 
cake.  In  resisting  the  claims,  the  dealer  who  supplied  the  cs 
finds  no  difficulty  in  pointing  out  a  number  of  customers  w 
express  themselves  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  quality 
the  cake,  which  he  can  prove  to  have  been  delivered  to  tb< 
from  the  same  cargo  from  which  the  cake  alleged  to  be  p 
sonous  was  sold.  In  this  way  disputes  originate,  which  fina 
are  brought  into  Court ;  trustworthy  evidence  is  given  by  i 
plaintiff's  witnesses,  in  proof  of  the  poisonous  character  of  t 
cake,  and  equally  reliable  witnesses  on  the  defendant's  p 
declare  the  same  cake  to  have  proved  in  practice  perfec 
wholesome  and  of  excellent  quality ;  and  the  bewildered  jury  fi 
no  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  a  verdict.  However,  if  i 
plaintiff  would  take  the  precaution  to  send  the  suspected  cake 
an  analytical  chemist  or  microscopist,  well  experienced  in  cf 
examinations,  convincing   evidence   would   be   forthcoming 
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)  the  linseed-cake  Is  really  contaminated  with  castor-oil-beans, 
for  the  characteristic  seed-shells  of  the  beans  can  be  detached 
without  much  trouble  from  the  cake,  and  exhibited  in  Court. 

In  connection  with  oil-cake  trials,  in  which  the  question  has 
to  be  decided  whether  a  cake  is  poisonous  or  unwholesome 
(trials  in  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  engaged  professionally), 
I  may  mention  that  not  long  ago  four  samples  of  linseed- 
cake  were  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  a  dealer,  who  in- 
formed me  he  had  good  reason  for  supposing  that  some  of  the 
parcels  represented  by  the  samples  were  made  up  of  sound,  and 
others  from  the  same  cargo,  of  poisonous,  linseed-cake.  The 
mpposition  of  the  cake-merchant  turned  out  to  be  correct,  for 
in  two  of  the  samples  I  found  the  shells  of  castor-oil-beans,  and 
in  the  two  remaining  cakes  I  could  not  detect  a  trace  of  castor- 
cake,  or  of  any  other  deleterious  substance. 

As  already  stated,  linseed  and  other  feeding  cakes  have  fre- 
quently been  sent  to  me  on  account  of  the  mischief  which  they  were 
alleged  to  have  done  to  cattle  and  sheep.  I  nevertheless  could 
not  detect  any  decidedly  poisonous  ingredient  in  the  cakes.  A 
review  of  the  different  cases  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  brought  under  my  notice  has  forced  upon  my  mind  the 
conviction  that  certain  cakes  are  injurious  to  the  health  of 
animals,  although  they  do  not  contain  any  positively  poisonous 
material  which  is  amenable  to  chemical  tests.  As  this  is  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  interest  to  the  breeder  and  fattener  of  stock, 
1  may  be  allowed  to  give  expression  to  my  views  on  the  matter 
at  some  length. 

I  observe,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  that  mouldy  and  heated 
feeding-cakes  have  frequently  proved  in  practice  to  be  more  or 
less  injurious  to  animals  fed  upon  them  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  The  instances  in  which  very  mouldy  feeding-cakes 
have  injured  or  killed  cattle  are  too  numerous  to  leave  any 
room  for  doubt  about  the  injurious  properties  of  damaged  mouldy 
linseed  or  other  feeding-cakes.  Indeed,  all  articles  of  food  in  a 
mouldy  condition  are  more  or  less  unwholesome.  Damaged,  fusty, 
or  mouldy  oats  or  wheat,  mouldy  flour  and  bread,  in  many  cases, 
have  done  serious  injury  to  men  and  animals  fed  upon  them.  A 
striking  instance  of  poisoning  with  mouldy  oats  is  recorded  in 
the  'Veterinarian'  for  1862.  Professor  Varnell's  account  of  the 
particulars  relating  to  the  deatli  of  several  horses  from  partaking: 
of  some  deleterious  oats  brought  under  his  notice  by  Mr.  Mitchell, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  Leeds,  and  the  experiments  which  the  Professor 
subsequently  made  with  some  of  the  deleterious  oats,  are  full  of 
interest  and  worthy  of  careful  perusal.  But  as  the  *  Veterinarian  ' 
may  not  be  accessible  to  many,  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
from  that  journal  some  of  the  particulars  with  which,  as  it 
appears  to  ne,  all  stock-farmers  should  be  acquainted. 
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^'  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds  lost  six  horses 
in  a  very  sudden  manner.  The  veterinary  surgeons  engaged, 
viz.,  Messrs.  John  Mitchell,  Dray,  and  Cuthbert  were  unanimous 
in  their  opinion  that  poison,  in  some  form  or  other,  was  the 
cause  of  death,  notwithstanding  that  no  poison  could  be  traced 
by  the  chemist  who  examined  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  and 
intestines.  The  oats,  beans,  &c.,  upon  which  the  horses  were 
fed,  on  analysis  likewise  proved  to  be  free  from  poison. 

However,  three  feeds  of  the  suspected  oats,  given  to  a  horse 
obtained  for  experiments,  were  found  sufficient  to  produce  death. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  in  speaking  of  the  oats,  writes  to  Professor 
Vamell : — *'The  oats,  which  were  foreign  ones,  consisted  ori- 
ginally of  12  quarters,  of  which  about  5  quarters  now  remained ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  having  a  fusty  smell,  they  presented 
nothing  remarkable,  nor  did  the  bean-meal  or  bran,  both  of 
which  had  been  purchased  from  a  respectable  dealer,  and  were 
unexceptionable  in  quality." 

Some  of  the  oats  were  sent  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  Professor  Var- 
nell,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  who  tried  the 
following  experiments : — 

On  the  10th  Sept.,  1861,  a  brown  mare  was  procured  by  the 
college  for  the  purpose  of  being  fed  upon  the  suspected  oats. 
She  was  old,  but  apparently  in  a  healthy  condition.  On  the 
first  day  she  had  only  one  feed  of  the  oats  given  her ;  on  the 
11th  she  had  four  feeds,  and  the  same  quantity  on  the  12th. 
On  the  13th  she  had  only  three  feeds,  for  during  the  afternoon 
of  this  day  she  was  observed  to  have  a  staggering  gait,  and  at 
six  in  the  evening  she  fell  and  was  unable  to  get  up  again. 
Her  hind  feet  were  nearly  paralysed.  Sensation  was  so  be- 
numbed, that  she  scarcely  responded  to  the  prick  of  a  pin.  The 
visible  mucous  membranes  were  pale,  the  pupils  dilated,  breathing 
increased,  apparently  chiefly  from  the  position  in  which  she 
laid.  The  pulse  numbered  about  fifty,  and  was  very  feeble,  and 
her  tongue  protruded  from  her  mouth.  She  did  not  appear  to 
suffer  much  pain.  She  lingered  on  until  the  15tb,  when  she  died. 

The  oats,  which  had  been  examined  before  by  two  competent 
chemists,  residing  in  Leeds,  were  likewise  analysed  by  Professor 
Tuson,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
London,  who  also  was  unable  to  detect  in  them  either  any 
mineral  or  vegetable  poison.  They  were  damp,  dark  in  colour, 
and  had  a  very  musty  smell.  Being  more  closely  examined  by 
Professor  Vamell,  it  was  found  that  many  were  matted  together 
.  into  lumps  by  a  thready  cobweb-like  kind  of  material.  The 
majority  of  them  were  covered  with  a  smutty  substance,  and  the 
interior  of  a  considerable  number  was  decayed,  so  that  instead  of 
the  natural  white  flour  of  the  oats,  this  was  filled  with  granular 
matter,  which  had  a  black ish-pxcy  hue,  and  which  in  many  instanced 
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projected  some  distance  above  the  surface  of  the  oat.  Under  the 
microscope  the  thready  material  was  found  to  consist  of  elongated 
cells,  and  the  surface  of  the  oats  was  covered  more  or  less  with 
veil-defined  bodies,  which  were  also  observed,  but  in  few 
irambers,  to  be  connected  with  the  thready  material ;  the  dark 
fny  matter  found  in  the  interior  of  the  oat  was  granular,  the 
vnnules  being  supported  by  a  reticular-like  substance. 

The  investigation  was  further  carried  out  by  Professor  Tuson, 
who  has  placed  his  report  at  (ny  disposal,  and  1  have  not  only  to 
thank  him  for  it,  but  also  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian '  for 

^^g.  36. — Comparative  Bepresentaiions  of  health}/  and  mouUhj  Oats. 


liberally  lending  me  the  blocks  to  reproduce  in  the  Society's 
^oaraal  the  beautiful  microscopic  objects,  a  description  of  which 
'  am  permitted  to  give  in  Professor  Tuson's  own  words. 


General  Characters  of  the  Oats, 

When  examined  by  the  naked  eye  they  were  found  to  be 
coated  more  or  less  completely  by  a  greyish  pulverulent  matter, 
which  could  be  easily  detached,  and  by  minute  specks,  having  a 
drsb  colour,  and  sometimes  a  silvery-white  appearance. 

By  referring  to  B,  Fig.  36,  one  can  observe  the  appearance 
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presented  by  many  of  the  oats.  On  the  left  side  of  this  drawing 
is  represented  the  greyish  deposit  in  great  quantity.  It  there 
appears  to  be  convoluted  or  folded.  On  making  longitudinal 
sections  of  some  of  these  oats,  the  white  farinaceous  matter  con- 
tained in  oats  of  good  quality  was  sometimes  partially,  and 
sometimes  completely,  replaced  by  a  dark-coloured,  hard,  homy 
mass.  C,  Fig.  36,  represents  a  vertical  section  of  an  oat  of  this 
description,  in  which  the  horn-like  body  has  been  partially 
developed.  A,  Fig.  36,  is  a  section  df  a  healthy  oat,  and  is  placed 
by  the  side  of  C  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Fig,  37. — Appearance  of  the  PtdvenUent  Deposit  on  the  Skin  of  the  0al9 
under  a  quarter-inch  object-glass. 


Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Grey  Pulverulent  Deposit  and  of 
the  Homy  Mass, 

When  microscopically  examined  by  a  quarter-inch  object- 
glass,  the  grey  pulverulent  deposit  upon  the  exterior  of  the  oats, 
as  well  as  the  horny  mass  contained  in  them,  presented  the 
appearance  indicated  in  Fig.  37. 

These  small  circular  bodies  are  the  spores  or  germs  of  minute 
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tmgi  Bj  instituting  a  more  rigid  search,  the  objects  shown  in 
Fig;  38  were  discovered.  They  appear  to  consist  of  long  tubes 
termiiiaring  in  a  congeries  of  minute  globular  bodies.  These 
ue  the  mycelium  or  roots  of  fungi  belonging  to  the  Mucor  or 
{!omoioo  monld  class. 


Microscopic  Examination  of  the  surface  of  an  entire  Oat, 

For  this  purpose  it  was  found  desirable  to  employ  reflected 

li^hty  and  to  use  an  object-glass  having  a  half-inch  focal  power. 

lA,  Fig.   38,  represents  the  surface   of  an  oat   upon  which  is 

Ttij,  38. — MyceUum  of  Fungus  (Aspergillum)  growing  on  mouldy  Oato.^ 


standing,  and  apparently  out  of  which  is  growing,  a  fully- 
developed  fungus  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  The  head 
of  this  little  fungus  evidently  resembles  that  of  the  common 
mushroom  in  its  general  appearance.  It  belongs  to  a  species  of 
Atpergillum.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  same  drawing  we  may 
easily  detect  some  of  the  spores  depicted  in  Fig,  37,  the 
mycelium,  or  roots,   shown  in  Fig.  38,  and  a  number  of  the 
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mushroom-like  fungi   (aspergilli)  referred   to  in   the   preceding 
paragraph. 

Professor  Tuson  sums  up  the  results  of  his  examinatioa  as 
follows : — 

1st  No  mineral  poison  was  discovered  in  the  oats  by  chemical 
analysis. 

2nd.  The  oats  were  extensively  contaminated  by  a  mould-like 
fungus. 

8rd.  It  is  known,  on  good  authority,  that  many  mould-like 
fungi  are  poisonous  to  animals. 

4th.  The  infected  oats  were  given  by  Professor  Vamell  and 
others  to  several  horses,  and  the  animals  subsequently  died. 
'    He  infers  from  the  facts  referred  to  in  his  report,  that  in  all 
probability  the  infected  oats  were  the  cause  of  the  death  of  the 
horses. 

On  showing  the  drawings  of  the  fungi  to  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg, 
whose  intimate  acquaintance  with  microscopic  fungi  it  well 
known,  that  gentleman  at  once  identified  the  fungi,  portrayed  in 
Fig.  38,  as  a  variety  of  Aspergillum. 

Mr*  Hogg  further  stated  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  horses  were  killed  by  the  fungus  attacking  the  oats ;  for  he 
knew  of  many  instances  in  which  sickness  and  death  had  been 
occasioned  in  various  animals  by  the  very  same  species. 

In  support  of  his  conclusions.  Professor  Tuson  quotes  a  passage 
from  the  Rev.  M.  J,  Berkeley's  *  Outlines  of  British  Fungology,' 
in  which  the  author  says  *  *'  It  is  observable  that  the  same  bad 
effects  are  sometimes  produced  by  mouldy  (fungus-containing) 
provisions  which  are  produced  by  ergot  in  bread."  And  also 
extracts  from  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Norwich,  July  18th,  1849.  The  lecturer  describes  a  fungus 
called  Uttilago  hypodytes  as  *^a  species  of  penicillium  which 
attacks  grasses  or  hay,  and  appears  to  be  quite  poisonous.  The 
structure,  in  a  very  young  stage,  is  thread-like ;  but  all  traces  of 
mycelium  (spawn)  soon  disappear,  and  nothing  remains  but  a 
mass  of  minute  spores.  In  addition  to  the  ruin  of  the  grass,  this 
fungus  is  most  pernicious.  According  to  Leveille,  the  immense 
quantity  of  black  dust  resulting  from  it  in  the  hay-fields  of 
France,  produces  disastrous  consequences  on  the  haymakers,' 
such  as  violent  pains  and  swellings  in  the  head  and  face^  with 
great  irritation  over  the  entire  system." 

Mr.  Sidney  further  states  that  penicillium,  the  mould  on  hay, 
**  is  found  on  bread,  also  in  the  inside  of  casks ;  and  that  there 
is  reason  to  believe  its  spores  to  be  poisonous,  for  two  coopers 
who  entered  a  great  tun,  covered  with  this  mould,  to  clean  it, 
inhaled  them,  and  were  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  head. 
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^ddiness,  and  vomiting,  which  only  yielded  to  severe  medical 
treatment. 

The  preceding  observations  of  Professor  Tuson  arc  highly 
interesting,  for  they  throw  much  light  on  the  injury  which 
noaldy  or  stale  oilcakes  have  frequently  been  observed  to 
produce.  Adulterated  or  mixed  linseed-cakes,  in  particular,  are 
apt  to  cause  injury  to  animals,  and  if  wc  remember  for  a  moment 
what  materials  are  often  employed  by  the  makers  of  cheap 
jdulterated  linseed-cakes,  or  compound  feeding-cakes,  we  can 
only  feel  surprised  that  complaints  respecting  injury  done  to 
stock  fed  upon  them  are  not  more  numerous.  Still,  complaints 
of  that  kind  are  constantly  brought  under  my  notice,  and  I  am 
coovinced  that  many  apparently  unaccountable  losses  which 
stock-farmers  experience  are  traceable  to  the  bad  condition  of  the 
okes  on  which  the  animals  have  been  fed. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  death  of  several 
aumals  fed  upon  cake,  which,  on  examination,  was  fpund  com- 
posed mainly  of  the  sif tings  or  screenings  from  linseed.  As  a 
farther  illustration  of  the  danger  of  feeding  animals  on  mixed 
lefase  feeding  materials,  I  may  quote  the  casd  of  a  gentleman 
who  lost  fourteen  sheep,  three  horses,  and  a  pony  by  feeding 
them  on  food  which  he  bought  as  cattle-food. 

On  receipt  of  a  sample  of  the  food  which  had  done  all  this 
■liscliief  1  submitted  it  to  a  careful  examination,  naturally  sus- 
pecting some  mineral  or  vegetable  poisonous  material  to  have 
become  accidentally  mixed  up  with  otherwise  good  feeding  sub- 
stances. However,  I  failed  to  detect  in  it  any  mineral  poison, 
nor  could  I  recognise  in  it  any  organic  substance  which  is 
known  to  possess  poisonous  properties.  I  found  it  to  be  a 
mixtore,  in  which  the  following  ingredients  were  readily  dis- 
tingnished : — 

Irish  moss,  cotton  seeds,  and  bits  of  cotton  seed-cake;  frag- 
ments of  locust-beans,  earth-nut-cake,  and  broken  earth-nuts ; 
bits  of  linseed-cake,  linseed,  vetches,  Indian  corn,  beans,  lentils, 
Dari-grains,  barley,  hemp-seed,  wheat,  oats,  niger-sced,  peas, 
rape-seed,  white  and  black  mustard,  rye,  clover,  grass-seeds, 
bran,  and  a  good  deal  of  dirty-looking  meal  or  dust. 

A  good  many  of  the  bits  of  cake  in  this  heterogeneous  mixed 
food  were  covered  with  mould,  as  were  also  many  of  the  grains 
of  broken  wheat,  oats,  and  barley ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
dust  was  full  of  the  spores  (germs)  of  fungi,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability caused  the  death  of  the  animals. 

This  cattle-food  consisted   chiefly   of  the   accumulations   of 
bvcAen  cake,  and  the  sweepings  of  a  general  grain  or  seed  ware- 
house, and  was  readily  recognised  as  such. 
Similar  mixtures  of  all  kinds  of  feeding  matters  are  freely  used 
VOT^  IX. — s.  s.  E 
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bj^maJcers  of  adulterated  linseed -cakes,  or  compound  feedii 
cakes,  and  are  a  fertile  source  of  the  injury  which  such  cal 
are  liable  to  produce  when  given  to  sheep  or  cattle  in  any  c< 
siderable  quantity. 

It  is  difficult  at  all  times,  and  in  most  cases  next  to  imp 
sible,  to  ascertain  positively  whether  in  the  manufacture  of  chc 
compound^cakes  or  inferior  adulterated  linseed-cakes,  materi 
have  been  used  which  in  a  separate  form  were  unsaleable,becai 
their  condition  was  such  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  feeding  p 
poses.  It  is  easy  enough  to  recognise  an  oilcake  covered  w 
mould,  and  possessing  a  rancid  and  sour  taste  and  fusty  sm< 
as  a  material  which  cannot  be  given  with  impunity  to  cattle ;  1 
when  the  same  cake  has  been  superficially  scrubbed  with  a  hi 
brush,  stove-dried,  ground  fine,  and  mixed  with  some  good  1 
seed  and  pressed  afresh  into  cake,  the  bad  and  injurious  p 
perties  of  the  spoiled  food,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  compov 
cake,  may^ become  disguised  by  the  process  of  manufacture  to 
extent  which  renders  it  impossible  to  determine  by  any  kno 
chemical  test  whether  the  compound  or  adulterated  linseed-cs 
will  be  wholesome,  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  anim 
that  are  fed  upon  it  An  analogous  example  of  the  difficulty 
recognising  by  analysis,  or  by  the  most  careful  inspection 
microscopic  examination,  the  poisonous  characters  of  a  compov 
article  of  food,  is  presented  to  us  in  sausages,  made  partly  in 
diseased  and  unwholesome  meat.  In  a  separate  form  such  m 
presents  to  the  eye  and  touch  such  an  unmistakeably  bad  c 
dition,  that  the  meat-market  inspector  feels  no  hesitation 
condemning  it  at  once  as  unfit  for  human  food ;  but  if  it  shoi 
happen,  as  it  does  sometimes,  that  diseased  and  unwholeso: 
meat  finds  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  poi 
butcher  and  sausage-maker,  and  is  by  him  boiled,  minced  fii 
mixed  with  bread-crumbs  and  some  good  minced  pork,  si 
spices,  &C.,  and  made  into  sausages,  nobody  can  say  d  pric 
nor  ascertain-  by  chemical  analysis,  whether  the  sausages  x 
likely  to  prove  wholesome  or  poisonous  to  those  who  partake 
them ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  effects  which  such  food  produces 
the  system  that  its  true  character  becomes  apparent  Nor  is 
always  possible,  by  the  effects  which  suspected  articles  of  fc 
produce,  to  discern  distinctly  their  dangerous  or  injurious  p 
perties,'  for  the  constitution  of  individual  animals  varies  great 
and  with  it  their  power  to  resist  the  evil  effects  which  damag 
and  mouldy  feeding  materials  produce  on  less  vigorous  a 
stitutions.  Hence  the  same  food,  which  apparently  does 
harm  to  some  animals,  seriously  affects  the  health  of  othe 
and  may  become  rank  poison  to  individual  heads  of  the  sai 
herd. 
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There  is  one  species  of  cake  which  is  rarcl  j  seen  by  farmers,  for 
it  is  seldom  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market ;  nevertheless  it  is 
coDSomed  in  large  quantities  in  the  shape  of  linseed-cake.  I 
aUnde  to  earth*nut-cake.  Frequently  earth-nut-cake  is  so  rancid, 
stale,  or  moaldy,  that  it  is  only  fit  for  manuring  purposes ;  and  yet 
we  nerer  hear  of  earth*nutpcake  having  been  offered  for  sale  as  a 
Bsmiring  cake.  But  its  frequent  occurrence  in  linseed-cake, 
reported  to  hare  done  mischief  to  stock,  renders  it  more  than 
probable  that  at  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the  damaged  earth-nut-cake 
fiads  its  way  into  die  mills  of  oilcake  crushers  who  sell  mixed 
or  adulterated  linseed-cakes. 

Dozens  of  oilcakes  have  been  sent  to  rae  for  examination,  on 
teoocmt  of  the  prejudicial  effects  which  they  were  alleged  to 
kve  produced  on  sheep  and  cattle  fed  upon  them,  and  in  no 
inrtsnce  have  I  been  able  to  detect  any  positively  poisonous 
nbstaiiGe  in  them,  though  I  have  often  found  earth-nut-cake. 
Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively  that  these  adulterated 
fiitcakes  were  unfit  for  feeding  purposes,  the  frequency  of  the 
wconrence  of  earth-nut-cake  in  suspected  oilcakes,  coupled  with 
tbe  well-authenticated  fact  that  rancid  or  damaged  earth-nut-cake 
ii largely  used  for  adulterating  linseed-cakes,  and  is  prejudicial 
tostCNDk,  inclines  me  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  injurious 
properties  of  adulterated  linseed-cakes  is  referable  in  many 
instances  to  the  rancid  and  bad  condition  of  the  earth-nut-cake 
Ued  in  their  manufacture. 

hi  conclusion,  I  hope  that  all  sections  of  the  agricultural 
dnunnnity  will  resist,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  the  use  of 
^  trade-custom  which  regards  the  designation  ^Minseed-cake "  as 
^  generic  term  to  be  applied  to  all  manner  of  feeding  cakes,  pro- 
"Vided  they  contain  some  linseed,  no  matter  however  little  it  may 
be,  and  which  indicates  the  distinction  between  the  different 
qmlities  by  the  graduated  trade-marks  of  various  makers. 

Laboratory,  11,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
August,  1872. 


U.— Jfeport  of  the  Judges  on  the  Trials  of  Portable  Steam- Engines 
at  Cardiff.  By  F.  J.  Bramwell,  C^E.,  and  W.  Menelaus, 
C.E.  ffith  an  Appendix  on  the  Composition  and  Calorific 
Power  of  Llangennech  Coal. 

^  Judges,  in  their  Report  on  this  class  of  engines,  and 
^  the  fixed  engines,  tried  at  the  Bury  Show  in  1867 ;  in  their 
Report  on  the  semi-portable,  and  on  the  fixed  engines  tried  at 
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Oxford  in  1870  ;  and  lastly,  in  their  Report  on  the  traction  en- 
gines tried  at  Wolverhampton  in  1871,  have  had  to  comment 
on  the  attempt,  or  on  the  absence  of  an  attempt,  bj  the  Society, 
to  settle  that  most  difRcult  question,  What  shall  be  deemed  a 
** horse-power  " — not  the  theoretical  horse-power,  but  the  commer- 
cial horse-power.  The  theoretical  horse-power,  as  all  engineers 
and  all  readers  of  the  '  Journal '  of  the  Society  know,  is  33,000 
lbs.  raised  1  foot  high  in  a  minute,  or  the  equivalent  of  this, 
1.  e,  such  a  number  of  pounds  as  will  give,  when  multiplied  by  the 
feet  moved  through,  the  sum  of  33,000  as  the  result.  It  is  not  the 
settlement  of  this  horse-power,  then,  which  has  occupied  the  Society 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  settlement  of  how.  many  such  theo- 
retical horse-powers  an  engine  shall  be  capable  of  developing 
for  one  commercial  or  nominal  horse-power;  in  other  words, 
the  difRculty  is  to  determine,  what  size  of  engine  shall  be  given 
to  a  purchaser  for  a  nominal  horse-power.  Upon  this  question  of 
size  will  depend,  whether,  when  an  engine,  say  a  10-horse,  is  put 
to  work,  it  will  give  to  its  users  20,  30,  40,  or  even  50  theoretical 
horse-power  for  the  commercial  or  nominal  10-horse-power. 
With  respect  to  horse-power,  the  purchasing  public  behave 
towards  engine-makers  m,  we  were  about  to  say,  a  very  Jack 
Cade  sort  of  spirit ;  but  we  feel  that  this .  would  be  unjust 
towards  Jack  Cade.  That  enlightened  representative  of  the  people 
merely  required  that  *'  seven  halfpenny  loaves  should  be  sold 
for  a  penny,  and  that  the  three-hooped  pot  should  have  ten 
hoops  "  (or  about  3  V  to  1),  while  the  purchasing  public  will  not 
be  content  unless  the  8-horse  engine  will  work  up  to  30-hor8e, 
and  they  like  as  much  more  as  they  can  get. 

At  Bury,  the  Society  determined  that  engines  with  single 
cylinders  should  have  a  piston  area  of  10  circular  inches  for 
each  horse-power,  so  that  a  9 -inch  cylinder,  giving  81  circular 
inches  of  area,  was  taken  as  S-jV-I^oi^^po^^r*  ^^^  if  the 
engines  had  two  cylinders,  as  many  had  in  those  days,  then,  for 
some  never  explained  reason,  in  fact  for  an  inscrutable  reason 
(if  that  which  is  inscrutable  can  be  a  reason),  their  aggregate 
area,  in  circular  inches,  was  to  be  divided  by  9,  as  with  two 
cylinders  that  number  of  circular  inches  was  to  be  deemed  to  be 
sufficient  for  a  horse-power. 

At  Oxford,  the  Society  left  the  Exhibitor  to  give  any  measure 
he  pleased,  so  long  as  he  did  not  exceed  13*14  circular  inches 
in  piston  area,  per  horse-power,  for  the  4-horse  engines ;  and  13'22 
circular  inches  per  horse-power,  for  the  10-horse  engines. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  Oxford  rules  were  about  from  30  to 
nearly  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  Bury  rule ;  according  as  the 
10,  or  the  9,  circular  inches  there  prescribed,  be  used  as  the 
standard  of  comparison. 
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/     At  Wolverhampton,  the  Society  gave  up  the  task  altogether, 
/  9dA  left  each  Exhibitor  to  do  that  which  was  right  in  his  own 

ejes ;  the  result  was,  that  the  circular  inches  varied  from  10^  to 

8^  per  horse-power. 

This  year,  however,  the  Society  thought  it  right  once  more  to 
lay  down  a  rule.     It  was  as  follows,  Condition  II. : — 

**The  nomiDal  power  of  the  engines  entered  for  trial  will  be  taken  at  \  the 
indicated  power,  at  60  lbs.  pressure  in  the  boiler,  cutting  off  at  *  the  stroke, 
and  the  periphery  of  the  fly-wheel  running  1884  feet  i^er  minute.' 

This  rule  is  clearly  based  on  the  speed  of  strap  usual    for 
driving  threshing-machines,  and  it  will  be  seen  was  intended  to 
limit  the  purchaser's  views  to  just  about,  or  a  little  below,  the 
troe  Jack  Cade  standard,  ^dz.,  to  a  demand  of  about  three  times 
the  nominal  poweir,  and  it  is  said  to  have  had  the  result  of  satis- 
fying  everybody  interested.     This  being  so,  it  would  be  im- 
proper  for  the  Judges  to  make  any  comment  upon  it.     They 
will   therefore  only  say  that  they  do  not  understand  how  a  rule, 
which,  while  specifying  fly-wheel  rim  speed,  ignores  the  length 
of  stroke  and  the  diameter  of  fly-wheel,  can  by  any  possibility  be 
practically  applied,  unless  there  be  an  uniformity  of  proportion 
among  the  makes  of  portable   agricultural  engines  as  regards 
these  two  points.     In  effect,  this  seems  to  be  nearly  so,  and  thus:, 
the  speed  of  the  fly-wheel    rim    is   an  exponent   of  the  speed 
of  the  piston.   Were  it  not,  this  curious  event  would  happen,  that 
if  a  maker  sent  two  engines  to  be  tried,  exactly  alike  in  all 
respects  except  in  the  diameters  of  the  fly-wheels,  the  engine 
which  had  the  smaller  fly-wheel  would  be  estimated  as  being 
of  proportionately  greater  power  than  the  engine  which  had 
the  larger  wheel :  so  that  a  maker,  by  halving  the  diameter  of 
his  fly-wheel,   could  double  the  nominal  power  of  his  engine, 
because  to  attain  the  same  rim-speed,  he  must  make  double  the 
number  of  revolutions  that  he  would  have  to  make  if  be  used 
the  larger  wheel,  and  thus  the  calculated  indicated  power  would 
be  doubled.     It  is  true  that  the  boiler  would  not,  in  all  proba- 
bility, supply  the  steam  for  the  double  speed,  but  then,  Condi- 
tion II.  does  not  say  that  it  shall,  but  merely  provides  a  basis  of 
calculation  for  the  power  of  the  engine,  on  the  assumption  that 
the  steam  is  there. 

It  is  much  more  easy,  however,  to  criticize  than  to  suggest 
a  remedy."  One  of  the  writers  of  this  Report  has  the 
honour  to  be  a  Member  of  Council  of  two  engineering  societies, 
to  which  the  Board  of  Trade,  some  months  since,  addressed 
letters,  asking  their  advice  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  define 
a  commercial  horse-power.  One  of  these  societies  is  the  Institu- 
tion of  Naval  Architects,  and,  as  their  action  in  the  matter  is 
over,  the  writer  is  at  liberty  to  state  what  took  place. 
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The  letter  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  as  follows  : — 

Board  of  Trade,  Wliitehall  Gardens,  22Dd  March,  1872. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  enclose  some  copies  of  a 
Memorandum  on  "  Horse-power  '*  of  steam-eugines. 

Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Board,  that  the  term  "  Nominal 
Horse-power  **  conveys  no  definite  meaning.  This  term  occurs  in  Section  5  of 
the  *  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1862,'  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

The  Board  of  Trade  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  observations  on  the  subject, 
with  which  the  Council  of  Naval  Architects  may  be  able  to  favour  them. 

If  some  understanding  can  be  come  to  on  the  point,  a  definition  of  the 
term  might  be  agreed  to,  which  will  be  accepted,  not  only  by  the  manu- 
facturers and  users  of  engines,  but  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  event  of  the 
term  "  Nominal  Horse-power  "  being  retained  when  the  Statute  is  revised,  i 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        Thomas  Gray. 
The  Secretary,  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  Jidelphi. 

The  Council  of  the  Institution  appointed  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  question,  and,  finally,  after  two  months  spent  in  fruit- 
less discussion,  the  Council  met  to  consider  the  Report  of  that 
Committee. 

The  result  was  the  following  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  : — 

Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
9,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C.,  4th  June,  1872. 

Sm,— In  reply  to  your  letter  (M)  of  the  22nd  March,  in  which  you  ask 
for  certain  advice  with  respect  to  the  term  Nominal  Horse-power,  I  am  directed 
to  inform  you  that  the  subject  has  been  carefully  considered  by  a  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  this  Institution,  vsrith  the  following  results : — 

The  Committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  term  Nominal'Horse- 
power,  as  at  present  ordinarily  used  for  conmiercial  purposes,  conveys  no 
definite  meaning. 

They  were  also  unanimous  in  considering  that  the  proposal  contained  in 
Mr.  MacFarlane  Gray's  pamphlet  could  not  be  recommended  for  adoption.  The 
majority  of  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  no  formulae  depending  npon 
the  dimensions  of  any  parts  of  the  engines,  boilers,  or  furnaces  could  be 
relied  upon  as  giving  a  satisfactory  measure  of  the  power  of  an  engine,  and 
that  even  ;if  the  varieties  of  engines  and  boilers  now  in  use  could  be  oom- 
prised  under  one  general  expression  for  the  power,  the  progress  of  invention 
would  soon  vitiate  any  such  expression,  or  formula. 

The  entire  abandonment  of  an  old  commercial  standard,  such  as  Nominal 
Horse-power,  however  inaccurate,  must  be  a  matter  of  considerable  inconve- 
nience, and  accordingly,  great  attention  was  given  by  the  Committee  to  the 
question  whether  that  standard  could  not  be  amended  and  retained.  Among 
the  many  plans  considered,  not  one  received  unanimous,  or  even  general, 
approval,  lliat  which  met  with  least  objection  was  that  the  Indicated  Horse- 
power, as  ascertained  on  a  trial  trip,  should  bo  taken  either  as  the  Nominal 
Horse-power,  or  as  a  basis  for  it,  being  divided  by  a  suitable  divisor. 

The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  if  any 
standard  at  all  of  horse-power  is  to  be  used  with  reference  to  the  Engineers,  it 
would  be  better  to  name  400  Indicated  Horse-power  in  place  of  100  Nominal 
Horse-power. 

The  Committee  were  also  of  opinion  that  all  engineers  of  coasting  and  sea- 
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floiB^siupg  should  be  required  to  pass  somo  examination,  and  the  Council 
mink  it  desirable  tliat  this  opinion  should  bo  communicated  to  the  Board  of 
Ihde. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)        C.  W.  Mebrifield, 
The  Secretary,  The  Board  of  Trade,  lion.  Sec. 

Whitehall  Gardens,  S.W. 

The  other  Society  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  come  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  matter. 

The  before  quoted  letter  of  the  Naval  Architects  to  the  Board 
«f  Trade  is  abundant  proof,  if  proof  were  wanted,  that  the 
icttling  of  what  shall  be  considered  a  Commercial  horse-power, 
is  among  the  most  difHcult  problems  that  can  be  brought  before 
a  practical  body ;  at  least  it  appears  so  to  those  who  have 
tried  to  solve  it,  but  to  those  who  have  not,  it  seems  extremely 
simple. 

A  barrister  lately  said  to  the  same  writer  of  this  Report, 
^You  surely  do  not  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  do  not  know  what 
a  horse-power  is,  you,  that  have  been  a  mechanical  engineer  all 
your  life  I  "  The  answer  given  was — "  Indeed,  I  do  not,  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  outset ;  what  sort  of  horse-power  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Why,  I  mean  a  horse-power." 

"  I  know  you  do,  but  there  are  five  kinds  of  horse-power." 
^  Five  kinds  !  impossible,  it  can't  be." 

**  But  there  are :  I  will  give  you  the  names  and  the  nature  of 
them." 

"  1st.  The  real  horse-power,  the  power  of  a  horee,  estimated 
to  lift  22,000  lbs.  1  foot  high  per  minute. 

"  2nd.  That  which  in  James  Watt's  time  was  called  the 
Nominal  horse-power,  a  horse-power  of  33,000  lbs.  raised  1  foot 
high  per  minute,  which  power  he  gave  to  all  his  early  engines,  so 
that  the  purchaser,  having  one-and-a-half  times  the  power  of  a 
good  horse,  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  complain  of  the  engine 
as  inadequate. 

**This  term  Nominal  is  now  commonly  confounded  with  the 
Commercial  horse-power,  and  the  name.  Theoretical  horse-power, 
is  substituted  to  represent  the  received  scientific  horse-power  of 
33,000  foot-pounds. 

"3rd.  The  Gross  Indicated  horse-power.  This  is  the  whole 
power  developed  on  the  piston  of  the  engine,  without  any  deduc- 
tion for  friction,  lyhich  power  divided  by  33,000  gives  the  Gross 
Indicated  horse-power. 

**4th.  The  Net  Indicated  horse-power.  This  is  the  same  as 
the  foregoing,  minus  a  certain  allowance  for  friction. 
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*^  5th.  The  Commercial,  or  as  it  is  now  frequently  called,  the 
Nominal  horse-power.  This  is  the  horse-power,  about  which  na 
two  persons  can  agree." 

Such  are  the  obstacles  that  beset  men  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  when  they  endeavour  to  settle  the  question,  while,  as 
before  mentioned,  those  who  have  not  that  acquaintance,  see  nor 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

As  an  example  of  this,  an  enthusiastic  bystander  rushed  up 
to  one  of  the  stewards  at  Cardiff,  to  point  out  the  gross  unfair- 
ness of  the  trials,  because  an  exhibitor  was  working  an  8-horse 
engine  at  a  greater  power  than  8 -horse  on  the  brake.  This 
gentleman  was  not  a  manufacturing  engineer,  and  we  need 
hardly  say  he  was  not  a  purchaser  of  steam-engines.  The  pur- 
chaser, no  doubt,  would  wish  to  be  delivered  from  such  a  solver 
of  the  Commercial  horse-power  difficulty. 

The  Judges  are  sorry  to  have  consumed  so  much  time  in 
considering  this  question  of  Commercial  horse-power,  but  they 
have  done  so,  in  order  that  their  readers  may  be  in  possession 
of  the  history  of  the  Society's  efforts  on  the  subject ;  and  that 
they  may  see  how  great  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  solu* 
tion  of  that  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  so  simple  a  question. 

No  restriction  as  to  the  horse-power  at  which  the  engines 
were  to  be  worked  on  the  dynamometrical  brake  were  imposed  ;• 
the  Exhibitor  was  left  at  perfect  liberty,  so  long  as  he  did  not 
exceed  the  declared  pressure  of  steam.  Condition  VI.,  which 
regulated  these  questions,  was  as  follows  : — 

'*  Exhibitors  shall,  on  making  their  final  specifications,  elect  at  what  steam- 
pressure  not  exceeding  the  declared  pressure,  what  horse-power  on  the  brake, 
and  what  number  of  revolutions  they  would  wish  to  be  tried." 

Conditions  as  to  the  engines  being  each- worked  by  one  man, 
as  to  taking  the  indicator  diagrams,  as  to  ascertaining  the  evapo- 
ration of  water,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  oil  and  tallow  used, 
were  laid  down  similar  to  those  which  were  stipulated  for  at 
Wolverhampton. 

On  this  occasion,  at  Cardiff,  the  whole  of  the  Exhibitors  wha 
entered  "  engines,"  entered  them  as  8-horse  power ;  one  maker, 
however,  did  not  venture,  in  the  Catalogue,  to  state  the  horse- 
power, but  gave  simply  the  diameter  of  his  cylinder.  Ail  the 
engines  were  single-cylinder  engines ;  the  two-cylinder  type,  of 
which,  as  before  stated,  several  were  exhibited  in  1867  at  Bury, 
being  now  entirely  abandoned  in  engines  of  the  8-horse  size. 

Two  additional,  and  most  salutary  conditions  were  imposed  on 
the  Exhibitors  ;  they  are  given  in  the  latter  part  of  Condition  V.,, 
and  are  as  follows : — 

"  Over  and  under-running  will  not  be  permitted;  stcaily  running  as  nearly 
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tt possible  at  the  speed  dcclnretl  at  entry  will  be  considered  a  ix)int  of  merit. 
Hie  engines  must  be  fitted  with  governors,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  latter 
nlJ  be  tested,  after  the  trials  for  economy  of  working  are  over,  by  suddenly 
wring  the  load  on  the  brake." 

Following  up  the  sQggestioa  contained  in  last  year's  Report, 
the  Jodges  endeayoured  to  get  the  heat  of  the  escaping  gases 
io  the   smoke-boxes.     Unhappily  the   arrangements    were    not 
sofficientlj  near    to    perfection,     to    enable    observations    that 
coold  be  relied   on  to  be  obtained  in  all  cases;  those  which 
lie  worthy  to  be  recorded  are  given  in  the  Table    II.     It   is 
moch    to    be  regretted  that  the    whole  set  are   not   complete ; 
imt  enough  was  done  to  show  that,  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
die  heat  was  very  effectually  abstracted  from  the  products  of 
oombostion,  and  that  they  carried  very  little  waste  with  them 
Bp  the  chimney.     There  was  a  most  marked  improvement  on 
this  point,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  things  at  Wolver- 
hampton ;  where  in  every  case  that  was  tried,  rough  though  the 
trial  was,  the  temperature  was  high,  while  in  some  instances  it 
was  so  great  as  to  melt  lead  freely.     The  insult  of  the  Exhibitors* 
attention  to  this  matter  has  been  most  gr&tifying ;  for,  whereas  at 
the  Wolverhampton  meeting  the  average  evaporation  from  cold 
water  was  only  6*9  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coal  consumed,  equal  to 
8  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  212^,  the  quantity  boiled  off  at 
Cardiff  averaged  9*85  lbs.  from  212^;  and  while  this  is  the  com- 
parison of  the  average^  the  comparison    between   the  best  per- 
iormalnce  at  Cardiff,  and  the  heit  at  Wolverhampton,  is  equally 
tttisfactory.     At  Cardiff,  as  much  as  11*83  lbs.  from  212^  was 
evaporated  as  a  maximum,  while  at  Wolverhampton  only  7*7(> 
lbs.  were  boiled  off  from  cold  water,  equal  to  9  lbs.  from  212* 
IS  a  maximum. 

The  Prizes  offered  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  best    Portable  Steam-Engine  (not  self-moving), 

not  exceeding  8-horse-power       40/. 

For  the  second  ditto  ditto  20/. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  engines  that  were  originally  entered 
for  trial.  This  list  shows  also  the  order  in  which  they  were  to 
he  tried,  that  order  being  determined,  as  usual,  by  lot. 

5024  Marshall,  Sons,  and  Co.,  Limited. 
•4975  Wallis  and  Steevens. 

4M2  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth. 

4834  Hayes,  Edward. 

4959  Davey,  Paxman,  and  Co. 
*4896  Tuxford  and  Sons. 
*5043  Lewin,  Stephen. 
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*4227  Holmes  and  Sons. 
•4912  Willsher,  J.  C. 

4894  Brown  and  May. 

4991  Tasker,  W.,  and  Sons. 

2927  Reading  Iron  Works  Company,  Limited. 
14245  Turner,  E.  R.  and  F. 

5037  Hindley,  E.  S. 

2950  Barrows  and  Stewart. 

4004  Ashby,  Jeffery,  and  Luke. 

Of  these  engines  those  marked  with  an  asterisk  did  not  run ; 
the  causes  which  prevented  them  from  so  doing  are  stated  below. 
The  one  marked,t  though  it  ran,  could  not  compete  for  the 
prizes ;  the  reason  will  appear  in  the  description  of  the  trial  of 
this  engine. 

4975.  Wallis  and  Steevens. — ^This  engine  had  not  arrived  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  trial,  and  it  was  therefore  thrown  out  from  the  competition. 

4896.  2'ux/ord  and  Sons, — Unhappily  the  boss  of  the  fly-wheel  of  this  engine 
cracked,  and  occasioned  the  .trial  to  be  stopped. 

The  exhibitor  was  directed  to  repair  the  boss,  and  was  informed  that  he 
would  then  be  allowed  to  go' on  with  the  trial.  Instead  of  repairing  the  boss 
he  inadvertently  provided  himself  with  a  fly-wheel,  belonging  to  another 
exhibitor.  It  was  felt  that  if  it  were  once  allowed  to  an  exhibitor  to  have  a 
machine  tried,  some  portion  of  which  was  not  made  for  the  machine — ^was  not 
even  purchased  for  it,  but  was  merely  on  loan — it  miglit  cause  much 
irregularity  hereafter.  On  these  grounds  it  was  impossible  to. allow  the  trial 
to  proceed. 

5043.  /Stephen  Lewin, — This  engine,  while  on  the  "  brake,"  sufiered  so  much 
from  a  hot  bearing,  that  the  trial  was  (with  the  fullest  consent  of  the  exhibitor) 
stopped  ;  and  the  engine  was  withdrawn  from  comi>etition. 

4227.  Holmes  and  Sons. — lliis  engine  did  not  come  to  trial. 

4912.  J,  C.  Willsher^ — Unhappily  the  fly-wheel  boss  of  this  engine  was  brok^i 
on  the  journey,  and  at  the  same  time  the  shaft  was  bent,  and  thus  a  trial 
became  imix)ssible. 

As  the  engines  were  to  be  tried  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
they  were  under  the  control  of  their  governors,  it  becam'e  neces- 
sary not  to  throw  the  governor  out  of  work  ;  this  throwing  out 
of  work  was  the  course  pursued  on  former  occasions,  with  the 
object  of  ensuring  that  the  throttle-valves  should  be  wide  open 
at  the  end  of  the  preliminary  run,  and  also  at  the  end  of  the 
final  run ;  but  the  throttle- valve  being  now  left  in  gear,  some 
other  means  had  to  be  devised  to  prevent  advantage  being  taken 
of  any  difference  between  the  area  of  the  opening  for  the  steam 
at  the  end  of  the  final  run,  and  the  area  of  that  opening  at  the 
end  of  the  preliminary  run. 

A  "  notice  "  was  therefore  issued  that,  on  the  preliminary  run, 
the  pressure  of  steam  at  which  the  engine  first  fell  below  the  de- 
clared speed  would  be  recorded ;  and  that  in  the  final,  run  the 
trial  would  be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  pressure  fell  to  the  same 
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poiat,  or  as  soon  as  the  speed  got  below  the  working  revolution, 

vhicheyer  event  might  first  happen. 
The  engines  had  delivered  to  them  the  usual  14  lbs.  of  coal 

per  brake  horse-power;  this  coal  was  from  the  Llangennech 
Colliery,  the  coal  with  which  the  Society's  trials  have  been  made 
for  years  past 

The  following  is  a  description  (in  the  order  in  which  they 
nn)  of  the  various  engines  that  were  tried  upon  the  brake. 

It  is  to  be  feared  there  will  be  found  in  this  description  a 
l^reat  deal  of  repetition,  as  in  several  of  the  points  many  of  the 
engines  were  so  nearly  alike  that  the  same  language  might 
properly  be  applied  to  them ;  but  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  referring  from  the  description  of  one 
engine  to  that  of  another,  it  has  been  thought  better  to  describe 
each  engine  as  though  it  stood  alone. 

The  first  engine  on  the  list  for  trial  was  that  of  Messrs.  Mar- 
shall, Sons,  and  Co.  (Limited),  of  Gainsborough  (No.  5024). 
Price  230/. 

This  engine  has  a  cylinder  of  8i  inches  diameter,  1  foot  length  of  stroke. 
The  heating  surface  is  283*5  feet,  the  fire-grate  is  4*4  feet ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  fire-bricks  were  introduced,  so  as  to  reduce  the  effective  area  of  the 
fire-grate  surface  to  3  feet. 

These  exhibitors  elected  to  work  at  14  horse-power  on  the  brake ;  and  at 
165  revolutions  per  minute;  they  also  elected  to  work  at  the  maximum 
Jiessure  allowed,  viz.,  80  lbs. 

The  construction  of  this  engine  is  as  follows : 

The  cylinder  is  placed  upon  the  fire-box,  and  takes  its  steam  from  an  internal 
]ipe,  the  end  of  which,  nearest  to  the  smoke-box,  is  made  with  a  number  of 
dots  on  the  upper  side  to  receive  the  steam.  The  cylinder  is  steam-jacketed, 
»  also  are  both  covers.  TTie  slide-jacket  is  cast  with  the  cylinder,  and  on  it 
»d  on  the  cylinder  are  two  lugs,  to  which  are  bolted  the  solid  ends  of  two 
tabular  wrought  stays,  which  extend  from  the  cylinder  to  the  crank-shaft 
Iwrings.  These  bearings  are  made  of  gun-metal,  carried  on  cast-iron  blocks ; 
to  bosses  in  which  the  tubular  stays  are  attached.  The  bottoms  of  the  cast- 
iron  blocks  are  furnished  with  dovetails,  free  to  move  in  dovetailed  grooves, 
fcnned  in  the  upper  port  of  other  castings,  bolted  to  wrought  brackets  riveted 
t«  the  boiler.  By  this  arrangement,  the  exhibitors  suggest,  that  there  is  freedom 
fcr  the  expansion  of  the  boiler,  and  that  the  strain  is  taken  by  the  stay-bolts 
which  connect  the  cylinder  casting  to  the  crank-shaft  bearings.  In  these 
8tay8  is  also  carried  a  wrought-iron  frame,  to  receive  the  outer  ends  of  the 
goide-bare,  and  to  support  the  governor-bracket. 
The  frame  has  a  bottom  piece  which  bears  upon  a  boss  on  the  top  of  the 

^iler  cleading,   or  rather  on  the  top  of  the   feed-heater,  to  be  hereafter 

mentioned,  but  this  bottom  piece  has  no  connection  with  the  boiler.     I'he 

<aiik-ghaft  is  a  "  bent-shaft,"  and  is  made  of  tStenson's  mild  steel.     On  the 

^^  end  is  the  fly-wheel,  provided  with  counterbalance,  and  on  the  other 

^  eccentric,  driving  the  feed-pump. 
The  four  guide-bars  are  of  cast  steel.     The  guide-blocks  are  o£.  cast  iron, 

and  an  adjustment  for  wear  is  made  by  brass  liners  to  the  guide-bars. 
The  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder  by  two  gun-metal   short  slides, 

connected  by  a  rod  with  an  adjusting  screw.    These  slides  have,  cast  through 
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tbcm,  passages  to  admit  the  8team  from  expansion-valves 
back  of  the  principal  slides ;  these  passa^i^es  arc  vertical  in  th 
the  main  slides,  but  are  at  an  angle  of  52''  to  the  horizontal  i 
of  those  slides,  the  passages  being  twisted  in  their  progress  1 
of  the  slide.  The  pair  of  expansion  slides  are  of  gun-metal,  i 
ends,  at  the  same  angle  (52°)  as  the  openings  in  the  main  slides 

slides  are  driven  I 
having  on  it  a  pf 
working  in  blocks  c 
attached  to  the  bac 
sion-slides,  in  whi 
blocks  are  free  to  ! 
are  driven  by  the  side 
and  by  their  circu 
partial  revolution  o 
the  expansion-slidci 
or  lowered.  As  il 
slides  are  bevelled, 
lowering  has  the  eff< 
or  shortening  the  e 
relation  to  the  ancrk 
main-slide,  and  thii 
expansion.  The  exp 
bridges  over  their 
adjusted  to  fit  thcs 
to  remove  a  portio 
of  the  steam.  The 
rate  from  the  slid* 
fitted  against  sto^w, 
are  presj>ed  by  spric 
so  that  in  the  eve: 
any  water  in  the  cy 
and  bridges  yield, 
escape. 

There  are  two  e 
the  principal  slide, 
expansion-slide,  in  t 
That  for  the  princii 
by  a  plate  having  t^ 
one  for  head,  the  ot 
The  expansion-slide 
as  to  suit  either  h 
Immediately  beyon 
which  the  expansion 
there  is  a  socket  ic 
can  turn,  and  on  th< 
is  an  arm  w^orked  b 
that  as  the  goveri 
it  causes  the  expand 
make  a  portion  of 
thus  to  raise  or  low( 
to  vary  the  amount  of  expansion,  and  to  regulate  the  sp< 
There  is  no  throttle-valve,  nor  any  apparatus  whatever, 
slides,  for  the  purpose  of  regulation. 

The  centre  line  of  the  engine  is  not  parallel  with  that  of  th< 
shaft  end  being  somewhat  die  higher. 
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The  feed-pump  is  immediately  below  the  crank-sbaft,  from  wbicb,  as 
already  stated,  it  is  worked  by  its  own  eccentric.  The  pump  is  always  draw- 
ing water,  and  the  surplus  is  returned  into  the  feed-tub  by  means  of  an 
escape  cock.  That  which  is  not  returned  goes  through  a  li-inch  copper  pipe, 
which  passes  four  times  along  a  heater,  formed  by  the  exhaust-steam  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  flat  in  section,  so  as  to  lie  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  boiler,  and 
in  the  thickness  of  the  cleading.  There  are  8  feet  of  heating  surface  in  this 
li-iu.  pipe.  The  water,  on  leaving  the  heater,  passes  through  a  check-valve 
Ik)x  into  the  boiler,  near  the  smoke-box  end.  Ihere  is  a  three-way  cock  pro- 
vided, by  which  the  feed-water  may  be  turned  direct  into  the  boiler,  without 
passing  through  the  heater.  The  waste-steam  pipe  is  fitted  with  a  cone 
and  an  adjusting  handle,  so  as  to  regulate  the  blast  orifice. 

The  bearing-wheels  have  wrought-iron  spokes  and  rims,  and  wrought-iron 
tyres,  shrunk  outside  all.  The  spokes  are  cast  into  the  bosses,  which  are  cast 
©n  chill  pins.  The  hind  axle,  which  is  secured  to  wrought  brackets,  imme- 
<liately  in  front  of  the  fire  box,  is  of  solid  wrought  iron.  The  fore  axle  is  also 
of  solid  wrought  iron,  but  passes  through  a  hollow  wrought-iron  bed,  provided 
with  a  wrought-iron  wheel-plate,  having  stops  on  which  bears  a  wrought- 
iron  piece  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box.  The  arrangement  is 
sufficiently  substantial  not  to  require  a  bottom  stay  to  the  perch  pin,  nor 
locking-chains  to  regulate  the  amount  of  motion. 

The  boiler  and  fire-box  are  cleaded  all  over,  and  the  ash-pan  is  closed, 
and  provided  with  a  damper  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  engine  did  its  work  on  the  brake  extremely  well.  It  ran  for  4h.  9m. 
real  time,  and  for  4h.  14m.  48s.  mechanical  time,  representing  a  consumption 
of  3*3  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse-power  per  hour.  The  gross  indicated  horse- 
power was  17*56,  giving  a  consumption  of  only  2*62  lbs.  of  coal  for  each  such 
horse-power. 

The  engine  was  driven  with  great  regularity.  The  heat  of  the  feed-water 
was  from  205°  to  210°.  The  quantity  of  water  evaporated,  was  1930  lbs., 
representing  2005  lbs.  from  212<^  =  10*23  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coal,  or  (to 
render  the  comparison  with  last  year's  results  easy)  1736  lbs.  of  water  from 
€2°,  equal  to  8*86  lbs.  of  cold  water  per  pound  of  coal. 

The  amount  of  oil  and  tallow  used  was  noted,  but  as,  unhappily,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  in  some  cases  errors  were  made  by  those  to  whom  this  duty  was 
intrusted,  it  becomes  necessary  to  omit  all  record  of  the  consumption  of  tbe^^e 
stores. 

On  the  trial  for  governing  it  was  found  that,  even  with  all  the  load  off,  and 
the  steam-regulator  wide  open,  the  governor  had  the  engine  imder  complete 
control,  but  that  it  allowed  the  ^igine  to  run  some  revolutions  faster  than 
when  doing  work. 

This  engine  is  an  extremely  substantial  and  well-made  piece  of  work ;  strong 
in  all  its  parts ;  and  was  *'  Highly  Commended*'  by  the  Judges. 

The  next  engine  tried  was  No.  4942,  that  of  Messrs.  Clayton 
and  Shuttleworth.    Price  240/. 

This  engine  has  a  cylinder  ot  9  inch  diameter,  1*0"  length  of  stroke,  a  total 
heating  sur&ce  of  220  square  feet;  total  grate  surface  of  5*3  square  feet, 
reduced,  by  bricks,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  to  an  area  of  3*2  square  feet. 

The  exhibitors  elected  to  run  at  the  full  pressure  of  80  lbs.,  at  14  horse- 
power, and  at  only  110  revolutions  a  minute. 

The  cylinder  is  placed  in  an  upward  prolongation  of  the  smoke-box,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  pursued  by  this  firm  on  the  occasion  of  their  trial  at  the 
Bury  Shos^,  with  the  exception  that  then  the  covers  of  the  cylinder  were  to  be 
seen  outside  the  smoke-box,  whereas  now  the  smoke-box  is  made  so  much 
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*onger  as  to  contain  the  whole  length  of  the  cylinder,  leaving  only  false  covers 
visible,  back  and  front.  The  cylinder,  notwithstanding  it  is  in  the  smoke-box 
(perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  say,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  is  in  the 
smoke-box),  is  steam-jacketed  both  on  the  sides  and  ends.  The  circumferen- 
tial steam-jacketing  is  done  by  the  forcible  insertion  of  a  turned  and  bored 
steel  bush,  into  the  bored  recessed  jacket-casting. 

It  is  believed  that  this  plan  was  introduced  by  the  Beading  Ironworks 
Company  (Limited)  in  their  engines  tried  at  the  Oxford  Show. 

Lugs  are  formed  on  the  jacket-casting ;  and  from  these  two  solid  wrought- 
iron  stay-rods  extend  to  tiie  crank-shaft  bearino:s,  which,  in  the  instance  ol 
tliis  engine,  are  situated  over  the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  and  near  to  the  fire-box. 
The  crank-shaft  is  carried  in  three  gun-metal  bearings,  with  side-way  adjnst- 
ment  in  all  three,  and  with  vertical  adjustment  to  the  bearing  near  to  the  fly- 
wheel. These  gun-metal  bearings  are  seated  in  cast  blocks,  provided  with  chan- 
nels round  about  them  to  collect  the  oil  which  may  escape  from  the  bearinza 
and  the  blocks  are  furnished  with  bosses  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  stay-roda. 
by  which  they  are  united,  as  already  mentioned,  to  the  jacket-casting. 

The  cast  bluings  are  bolted  to  the  tops  of  wrought-iron  brackets,  which  an 
riveted  direct  to  the  barrel  of  the  boiler. 

The  suggestion  is  that  there  is  suflScient  "  give  "  in  these  wrought  bracket 
to  allow  for  any  movement  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  boiler,  whilst  the  stay 
rods  take  the  true  strain  arising  from  the  engine. 

The  crank-shaft  is  not  "  bent, "  but  is  made  out  of  the  solid ;  it  is  of  steef 
and  is  provided  with  two  disks,  fitted  one  on  each  arm  of  the  crank,  in  whic 
disks  are  cast  blocks  to  balance  the  crank.  The  shaft  has  on  it  three  eccentric 
one  to  work  the  main-slide,  one  the  expansion-slide,  and  the  other  the  feed-puEcs 

The  steam  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder  through  a  throttle-valve,  whics' 
however,  during  the  runs  was  not  in  use,  the  engine  being  governed  by  "fcl 
expansion-slide. 

In  the  jacket  there  is  the  main-slide,  composed  of  two  separate  short-sli^ 
made  of  cast  steel  (not  cast  to  shape,  but  out  out  of  the  solid)  and  united  V3 
casting  to  which  they  are  bolted.  On  the  back  of  these  slides  works  a  paiar* 
expansion-slides ;  each  of  these  slides  is  provided  with  two  horns,  the  horns^ 
the  one  slide  lying  within  the  horns  of  the  other,  like  the  common  arrangem  ^ 
in  a  dining-room  expanding  table,  and  so  that  (also  like  such  a  table)  the  sli^ 
can  be  moved  in  and  out  telescopically,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  ti:^ 
true  and  proper  relation,  as  to  level  and  surface. 

On  each  of  the  slides  there  is  a  projection  carrying  a  gun-metal  nut  frec^ 
move  sideways,  in  which  nuts  the  slide-stalk  works. 

This  stalk  is  of  steel,  and  has  on  it  two  triple-threaded  screws,  one 
each  nut. 

The  screws  are  of  about  If  pitch,  so  that  ^  of  a  revolution  of  the  slide-st^-^ 
will  vary  the  length  of  the  expansion-slides  a  little  over  half  an  inch  at  e^ 
end. 

The  slide-stalk  works  in  a  collar,  and  a  pinion  is  passed  over  it,  havijm^ 
key  taking  into  a  slot  in  the  slide-stalk,  which  pinion  is  worked  by  a  sector^ 
a  radius  larger  than  that  of  the  pinion)  moved  by  the  governor. 

There  is  an  adjusting  screw  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  sector  in  relaC::^ 
to  the  governor.  As  the  governor  balls  fly  out,  they  work  the  sector  ^^ 
pinion,  to  turn  the  slide-stalk,  and  thereby  separate  the  slides,  so  as  to  cs^ 
them  to  cut  off  earlier.  At  the  same  time  the  governor  raises  a  weight,, 
tached  to  a  cord  passed  round  a  pulley^  having  a  feathered  boss  through  wl:^ 
the  stalk  slides. 

This  weight  causes  the  slide-stalk  to  revolve  in  the  direction  propel* 
shorten  the  slides,  so  as  to  diminish  the  expansion. 

The  sector  before  spoken  of  is  not  rigidly  attached  to  the  governor,  bi»^ 
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driren  throngh  the  inteirention  of  a  slot,  and  it  is  the  weight  alone  which 
caoM  the  slide-Talve  to  he  shortened,  as  the  mere  falling  of  the  goyeraor 
ball  would,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  slot,  have  no  elect  whatever  in 
flhortening  the  slide. 

The  steam  is  taken  by  an  internal  steam-pipe,  extending  from  the  cylinder 
np  into  a  steam-dome  placed  over  the  fire-box,  in  which  dome  there  is  the 
itetm-regnlatcMr,  or  starting  valve. 

Ths  exhaust  steam,  from  the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder,  goes  into  a  central 
belt  cast  round  the  cylinder.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  belt  a  steam-blast 
Doole  is  placed,  while  from  the  lower  part  a  branch  proceeds  to  convey  steam 
into  a  flat  steam-heater,  bent  round  about  the  inside  of  the  smoke-box. 

In  the  steam-heater  there  are  several  feet  run  of  f "  brass  pipe ;  this  pipe  is 
nrroDnded  by  the  waste  steam,  and  in  the  pipe  circulates  the  water  from  the 
rising  clack-box  of  the  feed-pump.  The  heated  water  passes  through  a  stop- 
bick  Talve-box,  into  the  boiler,  through  the  front  tube-plate  of  the  l^iler. 

The  exhaust  steam  which  is  condensed  in  heating  the  feed-water,  escapes  by 
a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box. 

Toe  feeid-pamp  lies  at  an  angle,  is  bolted  to  the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  and  is 
worked  off  the  eccentric  provided  for  it.  It  is  always  drawing;  the  surplus 
water  is  returned  to  the  feed- vessel ;  there  is  also  a  cock  by  which  the  water 
can  be  sent  direct  into  the  boiler  without  being  heated. 

The  back  end  of  the  fire-box  below  the  fire  door  is  made  without  any  water- 
space  whatever,  that  is  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  water  space  of  the  fire-box  is 
coDcemed,  the  fire  door  is  not  merely  an  oval  orifice,  but  is  an  opening 
extending  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  box  up  to  the  arch  over  the  door, 
which  is  of  the  usual  semi-elliptical  figure  of  a  fire-door  frame. 
The  space  below  the  door  is  filled  in  by  a  cast-iron  plate,  lined  ^vith  fire-bricks. 
The  ^Lhibitors  attribute  to  this  construction  the  advantage  of  getting  rid 
of  a  cause  of  wear  in  the  fire-boxes,  as  ordinarily  made  with  a  water  space 
below  the  door,  as  they  allege  that  it  is  in  that  part  that  fire-boxes  most  speedily 
give  way ;  they  also  point  out  that  this  large  opening  is  very  convenient  when 
it  is  necessary  to  do  repairs  inside  the  fire-box. 

The  bearing-wheels  of  the  engine  have  wrought-iron  spokes,  and  wrought-iron 
inner  and  outer  rims ;  l^e  spokes  are  cast  into  the  bosses,  as  are  also  the  boxes, 
whidi  are  chilled.  The  hind  aide  is  of  wrought  iron  carried  in  brackets  attached 
to  the  fire-box ;  tiie  fore  axle  is  also  of  wrought  iron,  attached  to  the  under  side 
of  a  wood  bed.  This  bed  carries  the  wheel-plate,  which  bears  against  a 
wrought  piece,  fastened  under  the  front  part  of  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  some 
little  distance  back  from  the  smoke-box ;  in  fact  the  fore  axle  is  so  placed 
that  the  front  wheels  just  clear  the  hind  ones  in  locking. 

The  barrel  and  fire-box  are  cleaded  all  over.  The  ash-pan  and  damper  are 
of  the  usual  construction. 

This  engine  was  tried  twice;  the  double  trial  arose  in  the  following 
manner: — 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  trial  the  engine  ran  for  4  h.  47  m.  actual  time, 
and  for  4  h.  51  m.  18  s.  mechanical  time,  representing  a  consumption  of 
2-884  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse-power  per  hour. 
The  quantity  of  water  evaporated  from  212°  was  2319  lbs. 
The  engine  was  perfectly  steady  in  its  running,  and  the  governor  had  it 
oomptetely  under  control  in  the  trial  made  in  respect  of  that  head  of  merit  in 
an  engine. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  the  engine  of  the  Reading  Iron  Works 
Gompaay  (Limited)  (No.  2927)  was  tried ;  the  full  particulars  of  this  trial 
will  be  given  when  describing  that  engine,  it  will  suffice  here  to  state,  that  it 
ran  for  4  h.  51  m.  36  s.  mechanical  time,  giving  a  consumption  of  coal  of 
2^1  lbs.  per  brake  horse-power  per  hour. 
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TLid  result  was  so  close  to  that  obtained  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shu 
worth's  engine,  as  stated  above,  that  it  was  felt  to  be  practically  a  **  tie." 

llie  two  Exhibitors,  therefore,  were  invited  to  repeat  their  trials ;  to 
invitation  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  responded ;  the  Reading  ( 
pany  preferred  to  rest  upon  the  results  they  had  already  attained. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  second  trial  of  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shnttlewo 
No.  4942,  the  actual  time  of  running  was  4  h.  54  m.,  the  mechanical 
5  h.  1  m.  6  s.,  giving  a  consumption  of  2*79  lbs.  of  coal  per  brak^  horse-p 
per  hour. 

The  water  evaporated  from  212°  was  2314  lbs.  =  11-81  lbs.  of  water  pi 
of  coal. 

The  Judges  had  hoped,  after  the  remarks  in  the  Wolverhampton  Repoi 
the  inefficiency  of  the  indicator  arrangements  made  by  some  of  the  f 
bitors,  that  there  would  have  been  no  cause  for  complaint  at  Cardiff; 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  this  was  not  so,  and  that  defective  arraogen 
existed  in  this  engine  of  Messra.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth. 

llie  pipes  and  cocks  appeared  externally  all  right,  but  the  diagrams 
manifestly  all  wrong,  as  they  gave,  on  being  worked  out,  an  indicated  p 
slightly  below  that  of  the  brake  horse-power. 

Engineering  readers  may  be  tempted  to  ask  how  the  Judges  know  tha 
fault  did  not  lie  with  the  indicator.  The  answer  to  this  very  na 
question  is,  that  the  same  indicator  gave  proper  results  from  other  eng 
and  that  though  the  springs  were  repeatedly  changed  during  Clayton 
Shuttleworth*s  trial,  no  variation  in  the  horse-power  was  obtained. 

On  taking  o9  the  cylinder  cover,  it  was  seen  that  the  connections  bet 
the  indicator  pipes  and  the  cylinder  were  little  better  than  knitting-ni 
sized  holes. 

No  remarks  of  the  Judges  can  now  cure  this  blunder,  but  they  may  pn 
a  repetition  of  it ;  and  they  may  be  useful  in  another  way  :  they  may  i 
engineers,  who  are  testing  the  power  of  engines  by  the  indicator  alone, 
checked  by  any  dynamometer,  extremely  careful  in  providing  proper  fitt 
and  thus  ensuring  that  the  full  p6wer  of  the  engine  shall  be  recorded  o; 
diagrams.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth  ha< 
had  the  testimony  of  the  dynamometer  to  their  performance,  the  n 
afforded  by  their  indicator  cards  would  not  have  put  their  engine  into 
the  second  rank,  far  less  would  they  have  secured  for  it  the  First  Prize 
40/.)  which  the  Judges  awarded  to  it. 

The  next  engine  that  was  tried  was  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Hi 
of  Stoney  Stratford  (No.  4834).    Price  230/. 

This  engine  has  a  cylinder  of  9  inches  diameter  and  of  1  foot  length  of  at 

The  boiler  has  a  total  heating  surface  of  170*6  square  feet,  and  the  fire- 
an  area  of  6*1  square  feet,  the  whole  of  which  was  used  at  the  time  c 
trial 

The  Exhibitor  elected  to  work  at  S-horse  power  on  the  brake,  at  7 
pressure  of  steam,  and  at  130  revolutions. 

This  engine  has  the  cylinder,  which  is  not  steam-jacketed,  placed  o 
fire-box;  the  crank-shaft,  a  "bent"  one  of  wrought  iron,  is  came 
brackets,  secured  near  to  the  fore  end  of  the  barrel  of  the  boiler. 

There  is  only  a  single  slide,  worked  by  an  eccentric,  and  another  eooi 
is  provided  to  drive  the  feed-punm. 

The  feed-water  is  heated  by  taEing  off  a  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam 
the  feed-tub. 

Ihe  boiler  is  cleaded,  the  fire-box  is  naked.    The  boiler  tubes  are 
number  and  2^  bore ;  the  result  was  that,  although  the  engine  was 
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dereloj^g  S-binne  power  (and  therefore  the  consninption  should  have  heen 
small  m  propoitiaa  to  what  it  would  he  ^hen  the  en^e  was  doing  fuU 
wA\  the  heat  in  the  smoke-box  was  very  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of 
otlMT  nominal  S-horse  power  engines,  which  were  being  worked  at  as  much 
as  14-horae  power. 

The  bearing-wheels  are  wood,  running  on  wrought  axles. 

The  governor  could  not  control  the  engine  at  all ;  serious  use  of  the  hand- 
ngoJator  was  required. 

The  actual  time  running  was  1  h.  28  m.  25  s.  The  mechanical  time  was 
1 L  23  m.  86  s.,  giving  a  consumption  of  just  10  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour. 

The  gross  indicated  horse-nower  was  9*1,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  for 
each  such  horse-power  was  8*30  lbs.  per  hour. 

The  temperature  of  the  feed-water  was  about  120°. 

%  ^.—Induxdor-JHagram  of  Mr.  E.  Hayes*  Portable  Engine^  No, 
4834  (No.  8  diagram,  48  lbs.  spring.)^ 


The  engine  was  so  indifferently  managed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
water  at  Uie  proper  height  in  the  gauge,  and  when  the  trial  was  ended  it  had 
disappeared  from  the  g&ss.  The  water  was  probably  at  such  a  distance  below 
the  starting  level  as  would  have  required  about  16  gallons  to  fill  up;  this, 
added  to  the  quantity  noted  (30  gallons)  would  give  46  gallons  as  the  total 
evaptnated,  and  of  this  the  30  gallons  would  be  from  ccid,  water.  The  evapo-- . 
latioQ  of  these  30  gallons  is  treated  a^  from  coid  water,  because,  in  thia 
instance,  the  steam  which  heated  the  feod-water  became  mingled  with  it,  and 
had  to  be  re-evaporated,  and  thus  the  effect  was  practically  the  same  (so  far 
as  the  hoUer  duty  only  was  concerned)  as  evaporating  from  cold  water.  This 
point  was  noticed  in  last  year's  Report. 

Snch  an  evaporation  is  equal  to  about  50*9  gallons  from  212°,  equal  tO' 
4'54  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  coal. 

It  would  appear  that  the  boiler  did  about  one-half,  or  rather  less  than  one- 
half,  its  duty  in  making  steam,  and  that  the  engine  did  about  one-half  its  duty 
in  using  it ;  thus  a  final  result  of  nearly  four  times  the  least  consumption  of 
ooal  per  horse-power  per  hour  was  reached. 

The  next  engine  in  order  of  trial  was  (No.  4959)  Davey, 
Paxman,  and  Co.,  of  Colchester.    Price  230/. 

This  engine  has  a  cylinder  8j-inch  diameter,  1  foot  lensth  of  stroke,  a 
total  heating-surface  of  168'4  square  feet,  fire-grate  of  the  full  area  of  3*75 
square  feet  undiminished  by  firo-brick  while  running. 

The  exhibitors  elected  to  run  at  80  lbs.  pressure,  at  115  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  at  12-horse-power  <ft  the  brake. 
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This  engine  differs  from  Uie  ordinary  locomotive  type,  and  it  does  so  in  tbia 
particular,  that  although  the  boiler  i^  as  a  whole,  of  the  locomotive  form,  it 
has  added  to  it  in  the  Dre-box,  10^2i-inoh  diameter  wrought-iron  .bent  water- 
tubes,  of  the  Davey-Paxman  character,  such  as  were  introduced  by  this  firm  at 
Oxford  ^1870)  in  their  4-hor8e  semi-portable.  The  upper  ends  of  theae  tubes 
are  provided  with  defectors,  to  cause  the  current,  as  it  rises  through  them,  to 
be  dispersed  horizontally. 

The  cylinder  is  bolted  on  to  the  fire-box  and  is  steam-jacketed,  as  also  are 
the  covers. 

The  crank-shaft,  which  is  near  the  smoke-box,  is  supported  in  brasses,  one 
pair  of  which  are  adjusted  sideways,  and  the  other  pair,  near  the  fiy-wheel,are 
adjusted  vertically.    The  brasses  are  supported  in  cast  brackets  bolted  to  the 

Fig.  8. — Indicator^ioffram  of  Messrs.   Bavey,  Paxman^  and  Daveifi 
rortaUe  Steam  EnginSy  No.  4959  (No.  8  diagram,  32  lbs.  spring.) 


l)0Tler.  The  crank  is  a  "  bent "  crank,  and  is  made  of  steel.  The  engine  is 
balanced  at  the  fly-wheel. 

The  four  guide-bars  are  cast  iron. 

The  guide-blocks  are  also  cast  iron,  and  the  Tidjustment  for  wear  is  made  by 
letting  the  bars  together. 

The  steam  is  adjmitted  to  the  cylinder  through  a  regulator,  and  then  passes 
an  expansion-valve  into  the  slide-jacket. 

The  main  slide  is  an  ordinary  short  D  slide.  The  expansion  slide  is  a  small 
gridiron  valve,  taking  steam  in  over  the  end  and  through  four  openings.  11m 
travel  of  this  slide  is  -^ths.  It  is  driven  b^  the  oscillating  movement  of  a  spindle, 
carrving  a  lever  situa^  in  the  expansion  slide-bopc,  and  having  a  gun-m«tsi 
block  on  its  end,  which  gives  motion  to  the  slide.    The  spindle  does  not  pasi 
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throQ^  a  BtoffiDg-box,  but  has  formed  on  it  a  small  cone,  gromid  in  steam* 
tj^t  The  oone  is  kept  up  to  its  seat  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  bj  a 
arali  brass  spiral  spring. 

The  spindle  is  caused  to  oscillate  by  a  rod  passing  through  guides,  and 
canTing  a  fiiotion-roller  at  its  forward  end.  This  forward  end  bears  against  a 
doaUe  steel  cam,  made  on  a  gun-metal  "^  sleeve,"  sliding  on  the  crank-shaft. 

The  ".times "  of  the  cam  are*  uniform  for  opening,  but  vary  for  shutting 
aooording  to  the  endway  position  of  the  cam  upon  the  shaft,  and  this  position 
is  regnlated  by  the  governor,  with  which  the  cam  is  connected  by  suitable 
lefen.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  applying  to  a  portable  agricultural  engine 
the  governor  and  cam  motion,  devised,  it  is  believed,  originally  by  Field,  and 
shown  in  the  1838  edition  of  Tredgold  *  On  the  Steam-engine.' 

The  return-motion  of  the  rod  is  produced  by  a  spring,  acting  on  a  collar  on 
the  rod,  and  contained  in  a  guide-Dox  through  which  the  rod  passes ;  there  is 
alao  an  indiarubber  buffer,  to  prevent  concussion  and  noise.  There  is  no 
throttle-valve  or  regulator,  nor  other  implement  than  this  gridiron  slide,  to 
be  acted  on  by  the  governor  to  control  the  pace  of  the  engine.  Messrs. 
Darey,  Paxman,  and  Go.  point  out  that,  as  the  main  slide  has  a  lap  to  it, 
ample  time  is  given  to  open  the  expansion-slide,  and  thus  the  cam  can  be  of 
easy  curves  on  the  opening  sides,  and  that  it  is  at  the  time  of  opening  alone 
there  is  really  a  pressure  of  steam  on  the  expansion-slide ;  whilst,  when  the 
slide  has  to  close,  it  may  be  done  very  suddenly,  because  at  that  moment 
there  is  practically  as  much  pressure  of  steam  on  the  one  side  of  the  expansion- 
slide  as  the  other,  and  thus  very  little  suffices  to  close  the  slide. 

The  feed-pump  is  immediately  under  the  crank-shaft,  and  is  worked  by  its 
own  special  eccentric. 

The  regulation  of  the  water  is  made  by  a  cock  in  the  suction-pipe,  which 
draws  from  a  pail  in  the  usual  manner.  There  is  a  branch  inserted  in  the 
exhaust-pipe  near  the  cylinder,  with  a  stop-cock,  by  which  a  portion  of  the 
waste  steam  can  be  conveyed  into  the  pail  to  commence  the  heating  of  the  feed- 
water. 

A  pipe  proceeds  from  the  rising  clack-box  of  the  feed-pump.  This  pipe  is 
made  of  copper,  and  is  one  inch  in  diameter ;  it  circulates  in  the  exhaust-steam 
pipe,  which  is  of  a  flattened  section,  so  as  to  lie  in  the  thickness  of  the  cleading 
on  the  top  of  the  barrel  of  the  boiler.  There  are  2^  feet  area  of  the  copper- 
pipe  exposed  to  the  waste  steam.  The  feed-pipe  next  passes  into  an  annular 
wrought  cylinder,  placed  in  the  root  of  the  cnimney  and  in  contact  on  both 
^des  with  the  heated  gases  as  they  pass  up,  before  mingling  with  the  exhaust 
steam,  the  nozzle  for  which  goes  through  the  interior  of  this  cylinder. 

The  bearing-wheels  have  wrought-iron  spokes,  cast  into  bosses,  and  cast  also 
into  a  rim  of  a  T  section.  The  bosses  are  cast  on  chills.  The  hind  wheels 
ve  fitted  on  a  wrought  axle,  attached  to  the  front  side  of  the  fire-box,  but 
cnmked  horizontally  so  as  to  bring  the  centre  of  the  wheels  further  back  than 
the  forward  side  of  the  box.  The  front  wheels  are  also  fitted  on  a  continuous 
wrought  axle,  fastened  to  a  wooden  bed.  The  perch-pin  passes  through  a 
wrought  piece,  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  barrel  of  the 
boiler. 

There  is  a  stay-rod  to  the  bottom  side  of  the  perch-pin ;  the  limit  of  locking 
i«  made  by  stop-plates. 

This  engine,  on  trial  ran  for  4  h.  20  m.  of  actual  time,  and  for  4  h.  18  m.  12  s. 
of  medianical  time,  giving  a  consumption  of  3*25  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour. 

The  average  temperature  at  which  the  feed-water  entered  the  boiler  was  about 
180°:  the  quantity  that  would  have  been  evaporated  from  212^  was  1852  lbs., 
qua!  to  11*02  lbs.  of  water  per  lb.  of  ooaL 
Theengiii»«<^lthoiigh  thegoverBori  being  Tery  seaiitiTe,  *^  hunted  "— worked 
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with  great  steadiness,  and  in  the  suhsequent  trial,  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the 
governor  regulation,  behaved  extremely  well,  the  sliding-cam  and  the  gridirooi 
expansion-valve  all  acting  properly,  and  keeping  the  engine  under  perfect 
control. 

The  consumption  of  coal,  per  indicated  horse-power,  was  2*85  lbs.  per  bone* 
power  per  hour,  that  horse-power  being  13"C6. 

This  engine  was  "  Highly  Gonmiended'*  by  the  Judges. 

The  next  engine  which  was  tried  wai  (No.  4894)  by  Messrs.. 
Brown  and  May,  of  Devizes.     Price  230/. 

The  diameter  of  cylinder  of  this  engine  is  7i  inches,  the  length  of  stroke 
1  foot.  Total  heating  surface  159*1  square  feet.  The  fire-grate  area  3*2  sqnaie 
feet. 

The  trial  was  made  with  the  full  area  of  this  grate,  no  bricks  being  used. 

Fig.  4. — lndteator-diagramofMes8r$.  Broum  and  May'i  Portable  Steams 
Engine^  No,  4894  (No.  6  diagram,  82  lbs.  spring). 


The  exhibitors  declared  to  run  at  80  lbs.  pressure,  at  135  revolutions  per 
minute,  Und  at  9-hor8e-power. 

The  cylinder  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fire-box.  The  crank-shaft,  which 
is  « bent"  wrought  iron,  3  inches  in  diameter,  is  carried  on  ca^t-iron  brackets, 
attached  near  the  front  end  of  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  These  brackets  have  the  brasses  placed  at  an  angle,  so  that,  as  they 
are  tightened  down,  compensation  is  given  to  both  the  horizontal  and  the  ver-^ 
tical  wear. 

The  steam  is  taken  from  the  boiler  by  means  of  an  internal  steam-pipe, 
which  extends  along  the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  has  a  continuous  slot  on  its 
npper  side.  There  are  also  two  holes  for  the  inlet  of  steam,  made  in  the  elbow 
placed  near  the  front  of  the  fire-box,  to  which  elbow  the  horizontal  pipe  is 
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attiched.  The  steam  then  peases  to  a  regulator,  or  starting-vaWe  (which  is  a 
pUin  slideX  and  issues  into  the  slide-jadset,  in  which  are  two  short  slides, 
joiofld  hy  a  rod,  and  two  bridles. 

These  slides  are  cast  iron,  and  have  on  their  backs  two  cast-iron  expansion 
wires,  jomed  by  a  rod  with  two  T's. 

There  are  no  means  of  altering  the  distance  apart  of  the  valves,  bat  the 
variation  in  expansion  is  made  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  required,  by 
-shifting  the  position  of  the  expansion  eccentric ;  this  is  done  by  means  of  a 
^  screw  passing  through  a  plate,  which  drives  the  eccentric,  and  through 
at  slot  in  the  eccentric  itself.  Such  a  regulation,  of  course,  can  only  be  made 
jrhen  the  engine  is  standing. 
The  cylinder  and  covers  are  steam-jacketed. 
The  governor  acts  upon  an  ordinary  throttle-valve. 

The  feed-pump  is  bolted  just  alongside  the  smoke-box  on  to  the  water- 
heater  (next  to  be  described),  the  pump  lies  at  an  incline,  and  is  worked  by 
-its  own  special  eccentric.  The  feed  is  always  being  drawn,  and  the  surplus 
vater  is  returned  to  the  feed-tub  through  a  r^ulating  cock.  From  the  rising 
▼aire  of  the  feed-pump  the  feed  goes  through  an  inch  copper  pipe,  which 
inrcalates  5  times  in  a  cylindrical  beater,  placed  alongside  the  barrel  of  the 
boiler,  through  which  heater  the  waste  steam  passes.  The  feed  is  delivered 
^i  the  fire-box  end  of  the  heater  into  a  pipe,  attached  to  a  check  valve  placed 
<m  the  side  of  the  fire-box,  at  which  pomt  the  feed- water  enters  the  boiler. 

2.  In  this  instance  all  the  feed- water  must  be  heated,  as  there  is  no  bye-pass 
to  let  cold  water  diitet  into  the  boiler.  The  feed-heater  is  thoroughly  cleaded, 
^,  on  the  top,  there  is  a  chequer  plate,  which  serves  as  a  gangway,  or  standing 
plaee,  for  the  attendant,  when  oiling  the  engine. 

The  bearing-wheels  of  this  engine  are  of  wroueht  iron,  with  cast  bosses. 
The  hind-wheels  support  a  solid  wrought  axle,  attached  to  the  front  end  of  the 
fire-box.  The  fore-wheels  are  on  a  wrought  axle,  bolted  to  a  wooden  bed. 
The  perch-pin  passes  through  a  forging  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  the  barrel  of 
the  boiler,  a  little  behind  the  smoke-box.  There  is  a  stay  from  the  fire-box 
to  the  perch-pin,  and  there  is  a  pair  of  locking-chains  to  limit  the  motion. 
The  boiler  and  fire-box  are  cleaded  all  over. 

Tliere  is  a  closed  ash-pan,  provided  with  a  damper,  adjustable  by  means  of  a 
sector  and  thumb-nut. 

This  engine  ran  for  4  h.  8  m.  of  actual  time,  and  for  4  h.  15  m.  86  s. 
mechanical  time,  giving  a  consumption  of  3*29  ll».  of  coal  per  brake  horse- 
power per  hour. 

The  consumption  of  coal  per  gross  indicated  horse-power  was  3*02  lbs.  per 
lionr,  that  horse-power  being  9  *  8. 

The  temperature  of  the  f^-water  was  about  210^,  and  the  quantity  evapo- 
rated 1370  lbs.,  equal  to  10*89  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  212^  per  lb. 
of  coaL 

On  a  subsequent  trial  for  regularity  of  running  it  was  found  that  the 
ordinary  governor  and  throttle  controlled  the  engme  pretty  fairly,  but  not 
thoroughly  weiL 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram  that  the  slide  was  badly  set.  The 
-exhibitors  attribute  this  to  carelessness  in  final  adjustment  at  Caxdiff. 

The  next  e^Ine  was  (No.  4991),  by  Messrs.  Tauiker  and  Sons, 
of  Andorer.    nice  210/. 

The  diameter  of  cylinder  is  9",  length  of  stroke  1  foot ;  total  heating  surface 
158  square  feet ;  total  fire-grate  area  1*7  square  feet — at  the  time  of  trial  the 
whole  of  this  was  in  use,  the  grate  not  being  diminished  at  all. 
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The  exhibitors  elected  to  nm  at  60  lbs.  pressure,  at  120  revolutionsy  and  at 
12-hor8e-power  on  the  brake. 

The  cylinder  is  placed  on  the  fire-box.  It  is  steam-jacketed,  as  are  also 
the  covers.  The  crank-shaft  is  a  "  bent  '*  shaft,  3  inches  in  diameter,  made 
of  S  0  crown.  It  is  carried  on  cast  brackets,  bolted  on  the  front  of  the  barrel 
One  pair  of  brasses  are  adjusted  sideways,  while  those  near  the  fly-wheel  are 
adjusted  vertically,  as  well  as  sideways. 

The  four  guide-bars  are  of  wrought  iron,  case-hardened.  The  guide-blocks 
are  of  cast  iron,  with  gun-metal  wearing-pieces,  and  key-adjustments  with  set 
screws. 

The  steam  is  taken  direct  from  the  top  of  the  fire-box  into  the  cylinder 
jacket,  which  is  always  open  to  the  steam.  From  this  jacket  it  is  admitted 
by  a  slide-valve  regulator,  or  starting-valve,  into  the  slide  jacket. 

Fig.  5. — Indicator-diagram  of  Messrs,  Taslier  and  Sons*  Portable  Steam-- 
JBrk^ine,  ^0.  4991  (No.  2  diagram,  82  lbs.  spring). 


The  principal  slide  is  of  cast  iron,  and  is  a  long  slide,  made  up  of  two  short 
slides  cast  together  into  one  casting ;  the  exhaust  from  the  two  ends  runs  akmg 
the  interior  of  the  connecting  casting  to  a  central  port  in  the  slide,  which 
travels  opposite  to  a  central  eduction  port  in  the  cylinder  facing.  The  whole 
length  of  the  slide,  except  when  two  oiling  grooves  are  chased  across  it,  is  in 
contact  with  the  facing  on  the  cylinder.  On  the  back  of  this  slide  there  are 
2  cast-iron  expansion  slides  provided  with  nuts,  in  which  lie,  right  and  left, 
screws  formed  on  the  stalk,  so  that  the  expansion  can  be  adjusted  by  iiand 
while  running. 

The  engine  is  controlled  by  a  governor  and  throttle-valve  of  the  ordinary 
construction. 

The  feed-pump  is  worked  by  its  own  separate  eccentric;  and  is  bolted 
on  the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  not  far  from  the  fire-box.  The  pump  is  always 
drawing,  and  the  surplus  water  is  returned  to  the  pail  by  a  cock,  which  can 
be  reflated  hj  means  of  a  Iods  handle  which  extends  within  the  fireman'a 
reach  as  he  stands^  at  the  fire-oox.'  Prom  the  rising  valye  of  the  pomp  a 
pipe  proceeds  into  an  annular  jacket  round  about  thenvaste-steam  pips,  which 
runs  along  the  top  of  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  above  the  cleading.  From  the 
end  of  this  jacket  (which,  it  should  be  said,  is  nothing  more  than  a  d-inch 
pipe)  continues  the  2-inch  exhaust  pipe.  The  feed-water  goes  from  thia 
jacket  into  a  bent  heater,  extending  round  the  inside  of  the  smoke-box.    The 
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lieater  is  fonned  of  boiler  plate,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  water  side  to  the  whole  of 
the  smoke-box. 

Near  the  upper  part  of  the  heater  there  are  diaphragms,  by  which  the 
water  is  made  to  circulate  backward  and  forward  through  four  horisontal 
wrooght^inm  pipes,  which  extend  across  the  smoke-box,  a  little  above  the 
tabo-iereL  f*r<Hn  these  pipes  the  water  passes  by  a  check-valve  into  the 
boiler,  through  the  front  tube-plate. 

The  bearing-wheels  are  of  wood,  the  spokes  beins  driven  into  sockets  in  the 
nayes,  which  are  cast  iron,  cast  upon  chill  pins.  The  hind-wheels  are  carried 
on  a  wiought-iron  axle  bolted  to  the  front  side  of  the  fire-box.  The  fore- 
vbeels  are  on  a  wrought  axle  bolted  beneath  a  wooden  bed«  The  perch-pin 
pastes  through  a  forg;ing  fixed  on  the  under  side  of  the  barrel,  near  the  smoke- 
box.  There  is  a  stay  from  the  bottom  of  the  perch-pin  to  the  hind  axle,  and 
there  are  a  fair  of  chains  to  limit  the  amount  of  locking. 

The  barrel  and  fire-box  are  both  cleaded,  and  the  ash-pan  is  provided  with 
a  damper,  regulated  by  a  chain. 

This  engine  on  tnal  ran  for  2  h.  45  m.  of  actual  time,  and  2  h.  50  m. 
mechanical  time,  giving  a  consumption  of  4*  94  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse- 
l»wer  per  hour. 

The  consumption  of  coal  per  gross  indicated  horse-power  was  4 '36  lbs.  per 
hoar,  that  horse-power  being  13*6. 

The  feed-water  was  raised  to  an  average  temperature  of  164°,  the  quantity 
evaporated  was  1568  lbs.,  equal  to  9*33  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  from  212°  per 
lb.  of  coal. 

On  the  subsequent  trial  for  regularity  in  running,  it  was  found  that  the 
governor  had  the  engine  under  &ir  control. 

The  next  engine  in  order  of  trial  was  No.  2927,  The  Reading 
Iron  Works  Company,  Limited.     Price  235/. 

This  engine  has  a  cylinder  of  8^  inches  diameter,  and  length  of  stroke 
1  foot  2  inches,  a  total  heating  surface  of  211  square  feet.  Total  grate  area  of 
7*2  square  feet,  of  which  a  portion  was  stopped  up  by  fire-brick,  leaving  an 
area  of  2 '  37  square  feet  at  the  time  of  trial. 

The  exhibitors  elected  to  run  at  IT-horse-power  on  the  brake,  at  140  revo- 
lutions, and  at  80  lbs.  pressure. 

In  this  engine  the  cylinder  is  bolted  on  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  and 
is  jacketed,  as  are  likewise  the  covers ;  the  cylinder-jacket,  however,  is  not 
made  in  the  usual  manner  by  cores  in  the  casting,  but  is  constructed  on  the 
plan  pursued  by  this  firm  in  their  engines  at  the  Oxford  Show,  a  plan  not 
then  made  pUblia  This  mode  of  construction  consists,  as  already  casually 
mentioned,  in  the  insertion  of  a  f-inch  thick  steel  bush,  which  r^y  forms 
the  workins  barrel  of  the  cylinder ;  bands  are  left  in  the  casting  2^  inches  from 
each  end,  uat  is  to  say,  deep  enough  to  contain  the  projection  on  the  cover, 
the  steam  port,  and  a  |-inch  bearing  surface  beyond  the  port ;  and  it  is  into 
these  2h  bored  bands  that  the  turned  exterior  of  the  working  cylinder  is 
forcibly  driven  by  hydraulic  pressure.  ITiis  process  appears  to  make  a 
thoroughly  successful  steam-4ight  joint  between  the  cylinder  and  the  bands. 

The  cylinder  jacket  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  boiler.  The  steam 
to  work  the  engine  is  taken  separately  immediately  from  the  top  of  the  fire- 
box, and  without  any  internal  pipe.  It  passes  by  a  starting  valve  into  the 
slide  jacket,  in  which  there  is  a  valve  fonned  of  2  short  slides  cast  together  by 
an  attachment  piece.  At  the  back  of  the  valve,  work  two  cast-iron  exmnsion 
slides ;  theie  have  on  their  backs  saddles,  in  the  form  of  half  nuts,  in  which  work 
rigjht  and  left-handed  double-threaded  screws,  formed  on  a  gun-metal  slide 

•trik.  .  .  t. 

Hie  craak-fibaft,  which  is  S}  in.  diameter,  is  of  iron,  and  is  out  out  of  the 
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solid ;  it  is  carried  in  two  bearings,  the  one  near  the  fly-wheel  adjustable  np 
and  down,  that  near  the  cylinder  adjustable  sideways. 

The  bearings  are  supported  on  oast-iron  brackets,  bolted  on  to  the  barrel  of 
the  boiler. 

The  guide-bars,  four  in  number,  are  of  cast  iron ;  the  guide-blocks  are  also  of 
cast  iron.    The  adjustment  for  wear  is  made  by  letting  the  bars  together. 

There  are  the  usual  two  eccentrics,  one  for  the  main  slide,  and  the  other  for 
the  expansion. 

The  variation  of  the  expansion  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  governor,  which 
works  the  slide  stalk  by  means  of  a  toothed  sector,  the  position  of  which,  in 
relation  to  the  governor,  can  be  altered.  The  motion  of  the  sector  is  given  to 
a  pinion  on  the  expansion-slide  stalk,  and  in  this  way  the  engine  is  regulated 
by  the  variation  in  the  expansion.  There  is  also  a  regulation  from  tiie  same 
governor  by  means  of  a  throttle-valve  apparatus,  which  is  of  a  peculiar 
construction. 

The  valve  has  a  coil  spring,  in  the  nature  of  a  clock-spring,  attached  to'  it, 
which  always  tends  to  keep  it  fully  open.  The  arm  on  the  spmdle  of  the  valve 
carries  a' pin,  which  is  worked  by  the  governor  through  a  rod,  terminating  in  a 

Kg.  C. — IndicatOT-diagram  of  'Die' Beading  Iron  Works  Co.'s  Portable 
Steam-Engine,  No.  2927  (No.  4  diagram,  48  lbs.  spring). 


long  slot,  in  which  the  pin  lies.  The  governor  makes  far  more  than  the 
necessary  traverse  for  the  mere  moving  of  the  throttle-valve  from  wide  open  to 
dose  ^ut,  so  that  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  motion  of  the  governor  would 
suffice  to  effect  the  total  motion  of  the  valve.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
construction,  and  in  the  following  manner.  Assume  that  it  is  intended  to  run 
the  engine  at  such  a  speed  that  the  governor  balls  will  be  so  £Eff  out  as  to 
leave  only  a  farther  i-inch  of  motion  in  the  collar  of  the  sovemor,  ihcoi  the 
position  of  the  slot  is  so  adjusted  (by  means  of  a  ri^ht  and  left-handed  screw) 
that  .when  the  governor  balls  are  in  the  position  mtended  the  valve  is  wide 
open,  and  there  is  no  wire-drawing  whatever  of  the  steam ;  but,  «*«TiTning  the 
engine  to  go  more  quickly,  and  the  balls  to  open  out  f^irther,  they  will  b^gin 
to  close  the  valve^  and  if  they  went  out  to  their  extreme  distance  they  would 
close  it  entirely.  By  this  arrangement  the  engine  can  be  set  within  con- 
siderable limits,  to  run  with  the  full-open  throttle^  and  yet  to  give  the 
governor  such  control  as  will  close  the  valve. 

There  is  a  further  adjustment  of  tbe  expansion ;  this  is  done  by  hand  when 
the  engine  is  standing,  and  consists  in  shifting  the  position  of  tne  expansion 
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eccentric  on  the  crank-shaft,  which  can  be  effected  by  means  of  a  screw 
(MBsing  through  a  driving-disk  fixed  on  the  crank-shaft,  and  through  a  slot 
in  the  eccentric.  By  this  means  the  expansion  eccentric  can  be  so  placed  as  to 
give  its  quicks  travel  to  the  expansion  slide  at  the  moment  of  cut-off,  and 
thus  to  make  that  Qut-off  sharp,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  lingering  and 
wir&-drawn. 

The  feed-pump  is  placed  vertically  under  the  crank-shaft,  and  is  bolted  on 
to  a  bracket  on  tne  barrel  of  the  boiler ;  it  is  worked  by  its  own  eccentric,  and 
is  regulated  by  a  cock  in  the  suction.  The  pipe  from  the  rising  clack-box  of 
the  pump  is  jointed  to  a  li-inch  copper  pipe,  which  circulates  backwuds  and 
^tmids  in  a  flat  chamber,  bent  to  the  curve  of  the  inside  of  the  smoke-box. 
There  are  30  feet  run  of  this  copper  pipe  in  the  chamber.  From  there  the 
M-water  passes  through  a  stop-back  yalve,  and  enters  the  boiler  by  the  front 
tnbe-plate.  The  waste-steam  pipe  is  for  convenience  brought  through  the 
Ittrrel  of  the  boiler,  but,  to  prevent  the  injurious  effects  which  vrauld  arise 
from  passing  a  naked  exhaust-steam  pipe  through  an  atmosphere  of  high- 
prenore  steam,  this  pipe  is  encased  in  another,  and  between  the  two  there  is 
about  an  inch  thickness  of  felt.  When  the  waste-steam  pipe  reaches  the 
naoke-box  it  divides,  one  branch  goes  upwards  to  give  the  blast,  the  other 
branch  goes  into  the  feed-heater  previously  described.  The  uncondensed 
portion  of  that  steam  which  passes  into  the  heater  issues  from  the  other  end 
of  it,  and  joins  on  to  the  first-mentioned  portion,  so  as  to  add  its  volume  to 
the  blast  of  waste  steam. 

Both  the  slide-valve  rods  are  ^ded  in  gun-metal  bushes,  four  inches  long, 
fixed  in  the  wrought  frame  which  carries  the  outer  end  of  the  guide-bars, 
and  also  carries  the  governor.  The  boiler  is  thoroughly  cleaded  all  over.  The 
internal  fire-box  is  without  any  riveted  seam,  being  welded  up  into  one  piece. 
There  is  the  usual  closed  ash-pan  with  damper. 

The  beanng-wheels  have  wrought-iron  spokes,  cast  into  the  bosses,  and  into 
the  rims.  These  latter  have  each  two  internal  feathers  near  to  their  edges, 
ttd  thus  are  of  that  which  may  be  called  a  double  T  section.  Hiere  are 
hovei  between  the  feathers  to  receive  the  outer  ends  of  the  spokes.  The 
UTeiof  the  wheels  are  bored  out,  and  have  loose-bored  cast-iron  boxes  fitted 
io,  and  held  in  by  three  bolts.  The  hinder  wheels  are  fitted  on  wrought- 
irao  axle  arms,  which  are  forged  with  largo  D-shaped  ends,  by  which  Siey 
am  riveted  to  the  side  plates  of  the  fire-box.  The  front  wheels  are  also  fitted 
on  wrought-iron  axle  arms,  that  are  fastened  to  the  front  bed.  The  whole  of 
the  fore  carriage  is  of  wrought  iron,  with  the  exception  of  the  lockins-plates, 
vhich  are  of  cast  iron.  The  perch-pin  is  carried  in  a  fomns  attached  to  tiie 
under  side  of  the  fore  end  of  the  barrel  of  the  boiler.  The  lower  end  of  this 
pin  is  steadied  by  a  stay  to  the  firont  of  the  fire-box,  and  the  amount  of  locking 
is  mlated  by  bcking-chains. 

The  performance  of  this  engine  has  already  been  incidentally  alluded  to  when 
deacribmg  engine  No.  4942. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  to  repeat  here,  that  on  the  trial  this  engine  ran 
for  4h.  55m.  308.  actual  time;  and  for  4h.  51m.  36s.  meohani^  time, 
showing  a  oonsomption  of  coal  of  2*881  lbs.  per  brake  horse-power  per  hour. 

The  consumption  of  coal  per  gross  indicated  horse-power  was  2*377  lbs.  per 
Wr,  that  hone-power  being  20*58. 

The  avaago  temperature  of  the  feed-water  was  about  210^,  the  quantity 
enmorated  was  2497  lbs.,  equal  to  10*49  lbs.  of  water,  at  212^,  per  lb.  of 
coal. 

The  duty  done  by  this  engine  was  highly  satisfactory,  both  as  rogards 
eooDomical  qualities  and  as  regards  its  steadiness  in  the  trials  for  governing 
ca|)abilities;  great  intelligence  and  i^ility  had  obviously  been  bestowed  upoR 
the  designing  aiiid  carrying  out  the  details  of  this  engine. 
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The  Judges  awarded  it  the  Second  Prize,  201. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  close  the  notice  of  this  engine  without  a  word  of 
commendation  for  its  driver. 

As  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  the  management  of  the 
engines  during  trial  is  confided  by  the  Exhibitors  to  men  of  great  ability  and 
experience  in  the  art  of  driving ;  but,  among  them,  the  Judges  believe  the 
driver  of  this  engine  is  entitled  to  a  veij  high  rank,  and  certainly  nothing 
could  exceed  the  steady,  earnest,  and  unnagging  attention  which  he  devoted 
to  his  work. 

The  next  engine  for  trial  was  (No.  4245)  by  E.  R«  and  F« 
Turner,  of  Ipswich.     Price  245i 

Like  many  other  engines  tried  on  this  occasion,  this  had  two  fiy-wheels ; 
one,  the  working  wheel  used  for  transmitting  power,  the  other  the  wheel  con- 
taining the  universal  joint  to  suit  the  brake. 

One  of  these  wheels  imhappily  became  unkeyed  twice  diuring  the  trial;  it 
was  therefore  determined  by  the  Judges  that  this  precluded  the  engine  from 
competing  for  the  prize ;  but,  at  the  request  of  the  Exhibitors,  and  in  order  to 
ascertain  its  merits,  the  engine  was  sufi'ered  to  make  the  trial. 

This  engine  has  a  cylinder  nine  inches  in  diameAsr,  and  one  foot  length  of 
stroke.  It  has  a  total  heating  surface  of  187'8  square  feet,  and  a  total  fire- 
grate area  of  3'5  square  feet,  the  whole  of  the  area  being  used  during  the 
trial. 

The  Exhibitors  elected  to  work  at  80  lbs.  pressure,  to  develop  20-hor8e- 
power  on  the  brake,  and  to  run  at  180  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  cylinder  is  bolted  on  to  the  top  of  the  fire-box,  and  is  steam-jacketed, 
as  is  also  the  front  cover ;  the,  back  cover  has  an  air  space,  but  is  left  un^ 
jacketed  in  order  to  admit  of  the  joint  being  broken  whilst  steam  is  up ;  the 
jacket  is  at  all  times  open  to  the  boiler. 

The  steam  is  collected  by  means  of  an  internal  pipe,  running  along  the  barrel 
of  the  boiler  to  the  front  end,  and  having,  for  about  three  feet  of  the  front 
part,  i  in.  holes  in  its  upper  side,  about  20  in  number. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  top  of  the  fire-box  is  level  with  the  top  of  the 
barrel 

The  steam  is  admitted  to  the  slide-jacket  through  an  ordinary  slide-regulator, 
or  starting-valve. 

The  slide-jacket  is  bored  out  to  receive  the  slide-valve,  which  is  of  the 
piston  kind;  this  valve  is  hollow,  and  the  steam  passes  from  that  end  of 
the  jacket,  to  which  it  is  admitted  fi-om  the  regulator,  through  the  body  of  the 
valve,  to  the  other  end  of  the  jacket.  At  each  extremity  of  the  slide-valve  ihen 
are  two  packing-rings  of  cast  iron ;  these  rings  are  pinned  to  the  valve  for  to 
much  of  their  circumference  as  is  required  to  cover  the  passages  into  the 
cylinder,  beyond  these  places  the  rings  rapidly  taper  down  and  are  left  free  tQ 
expand.  The  exhaust  takes  place  in  between  the  two  ends  of  the  vidve,  and 
round  about  the  tube  througn  which  the  steam  passes.  There  is  no  expan- 
sion-slide, but  the  throw  of  this  main  valve  is  regulated  by  the  governor 
acting  on  the  eccentric ;  this  action  is  obtained  in  a  peculiar  manner — a  maimer 
which  it  will  probably  be  diflBcult  to  render  intelligible  by  mere  description— 
a  sketch  is  therefore  added  (Fig.  7,  p.  75). 

On  the  crank-shaft "  a,"  is  keyed,  by.  one  of  its  sides  only,  a  hollow  disk, 
*'  &,**  containing  the  governor,  and  containing  the  attachment  of  the  eccentric. 
The  sheave,  **  c,**  of  the  eccentric  (which  takes  the  eccentric  band)  is  outside 
the  disk, ''  h  C*  this  part  of  the  eccentric  has  a  slot,  or  oval  space,  *'  (/,**  in  it  to 
allow  the  crank-shaft  to  pass  freely  througbk — the  connection  of  the  ecoentric 
not  being  in  any  way  to  the  crank-shaft  Xss  already  stated),  but  to  a  point  ef 
attachment,  "/,"  within  the  hollow  disk  keyed  upon  the  shaft.    ITiere  is  a 
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large  central  hole  round  about  the  crank-shaft  in  that  side  of  the  disk,  close 
to  the  outside  of  whieh  is  the  sheave,  "  c,"  of  the  eccentric ;  and  through  this 
hole  a  species  of  tail,  ^^g,**  cast  on  the  side  of  the  eccentric  sheave,  passes  into 
the  cavity  of  the  disk.  The  governor  within  the  disk  is  composiBd  of  two 
weights,  ''  h  h,^  lying  the  one  on  the  one  side  of  the  crank-shaft,  and  the  other 
on  the  other,  and  so  coupled  by  a  link,  "  »,'*  that  in  whatever  position  the 
governor  may  be  one  weight  always  balances  the  other.  On  the  engine  being 
|mt  in  motion  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to  drive  these  weights  outwaids,  and 
would  do  80  freely  were  it  not  for  two  powerful  springs,  **yy,  one  of  which  is  in 
<xinnection  with  each  weight,  lliese  springs  replace  the  effect  of  gravity  in  an 
ordinary  governor,  and  keep  the  weights  from  too  readily  flying  out,  and  also 
iaenre  to  spye  the  return  force  to  the  governor,  when  the  engine  slackens  its  speed. 
To  one  of  these  weights  is  attached  a  piece  of  iron,  "  A;,"  with  a  curved  end,  "  T; 
ibis  mi  passes  through  a  slotted  pivot,  "  m,"  in  the  tail,  "^,"  by  which  the 
<ccenmc  is  suspended  from  the  pin,  **/,"  in  the  disk.  As  the  weights  move 
outwards,  under  the  influence  of  the  quick  revolutions  of  the  engine,  they  take 
with  them  this  piece  of  iron ;  and  the  curved  end,  in  its  traverse  (it  being  set  at 
an  angle  in  relation  to  its  path  of  motion)  acts  as  an  incline  to  shift  the  eccentric 
If  the  engine  be  in  head-gear  it  shifts  the  eccentric  from  the  extreme  position 
of  that  gear  towards  the  centre ;  the  more  nearly  it  approaches  the  centre  the 
less  is  the  throw  of  the  slide  (the  lead  remaining,  however,  nearly  constant) 
And  the  sooner  is  the  steam  cut  off,  while  at  the  very  centre  the  eccentric  is 
immediately  opposite  the  crank-pin,  and  there  will  be  no  admission  of  the 
fiteam  whatever,  except,  as  in  the  case  of  a  link  motion,  that  due  to  the  lead. 

If  it  is  desired  to  reverse  the  engine  for  any  reason,  preparation  for  this 
must  be  made  before  starting,  as  it  cannot  be  done  while  .running.  The 
reversal  is  effected  by  shifting  the  position  of  the  curved  piece  of  iron,  by 
means  of  set-screws,  so  that  Uie  inclination  to  its  path  shall  be  left-handed, 
instead  of  right-handed ;  and  thus,  when  the  engine  is  at  rest,  the  eccentric 
is  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  centre  to  that  on  which  it  was  when  the 
ongine  was  set  for  going  ahead ;  so  that  on  the  governor-weights  flying  out  the 
reversed  inclination  of  the  curved  piece  of  iron  causes  the  eccentric  to  depart 
from  its  extreme  position  in  stem  gear,  towards  the  centre,  as  formerly  it 
oaused  it  to  depart  from  its  extreme  position  in  head  gear,  towards  the  centre. 

The  crank-shaft  is  a  **  bent "  one,  2^  in.  general  diameter,  but  3^  in.  at  the 
orank-pin,  and  is  supported  in  two  gun-metal  bearings ;  the  one  on  the  fly* 
wheel  side  is  adjustable  horizontally,  the  one  on  the  crank  side  is  adjusted 
vertically. 

These  gun-metal  bearings  are  carried  in  wrought  heads,  bolted  to  angle-iioitf, 
riveted  to  the  barrel  of  the  boiler ;  Uie  heads  are  placed  with  the  flat  sur- 
fftces  in  such  a  direction  as  to  admit  of  their  slightly  bending,  when  tbs 
boiler  expands  under  heat  The  wrought  heads  have  welded  to  them 
"wrooght-iion  tie-bars,  which  extend  back  to  the  cylinder  to  lugs,  upon  which, 
and  upon  the  slide-jacket,  they  are  bolted.  These  wrought  tie-bars  cany 
a  cross  frame,  which  supports  the  outer  end  of  the  guide-bur.  There  is  only 
a  single  guide-bar,  which  is  below  the  piston-rod.  This  bar  is  of  wroo^t 
iron,  and  is  embraced  by  a  cast-iron  guide,  made  in  an  upper  and  a  lower  part» 
with  capacity  for  adjustment 

The  Exhibitors  point  out  that  by  the  previously  described  amngementt 
the  engine  is  entirely  self-contained,  and  wholly  independent  of  support  by  the 
boiler,  except  so  far  as  the  mere  carrying  of  the  weight  of  the  engine  is 
•concerned. 

The  feed-pump  is  inmiediately  under  the  crank-shaft ;  it  is  worked  by  it» 
own  eccentric ;  it  is  always  drawing,  and  returns  the  surplus  water  into  the 
feed-palL  There  is  in  the  return  pipe  below  the  regulator  (which  is  a  screw- 
valve  and  not  a  cock)  a  steam  nozzle  in  connection  with  the  exhaust-pipe,  a> 
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thai,  as  the  snrplos  water  returns  into  the  pail,  a  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam 
Uows  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  heats  it  as  it  goes  hack.    * 

The  exhiuist  pipe  enters  tiie  side  of  the  smoke-hox,  turns  up  in  that 
hox,  and  terminates  very  considerahly  helow  the  hase  of  the  chimney,  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice  heing  as  much  as  2^  in. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the  Judges  (a  surprise  that  has  been 
expreswd  on  several  occasions  to  exhibitors)  that  a  body  of  men  who  have 
laboured  so  diligently  to  improve  the  portable  engine,  should  not,  in  the  matter 
of  the  blast-i»pe,  take  example  from  locomotive  practice.  In  locomotives,  for 
many  years  past,  the  improvements  in  obtaining  a  steady,  uniform,  and 

Fig.  B^^Indieaior-diagram  of  Messrs.  E.  JB.  and  F.  Turner's  PortMe 
Steam-Engine,  No.  4245  (No.  2  diagram,  45  lbs.  spring). 


WKBrfal  draught,  coupled  with  a  large  orifice  of  the  exhaust  nozzle,  have  been 
Dovi  to  be  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  change  that  has  been  made  in  the 
poBtiaa  of  the  nozzle ;  a  change  which  brought  its  delivery  from  out  of  the 
MM  d  the  chimney  to  a  position  in  the  smoke-box,  just  above  the  top  row  of 
tDba. 

The  Judges  are  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Turner  recognise  this  fact. 

The  beanng- wheels  are  of  wood,  the  spokes  being  driven  into  cast-iron  naves 
—these  naves  are  cast  on  chill  pins ;  the  hind-wheels  are  on  a  wrought-iron 
iile  extending  along  the  front  of  the  fire-box ;  the  fore-wheels  are  sJso  on  a 
wroaght-iron  axle.  There  is  not  any  wooden  bed,  but  a  cast  locking-plate  is 
carried  on  tJie  top  of  the  axle ;  and  a  bearing-plate,  made  of  a  suitable  form,  and 
of  wrooght  iron,  is  fixed  on  the  under  side  of  the  barrel  of  the  boiler ; 
bdov  this  plate  there  is  a  casting,  terminating  in  a  spherically-shaped  face,, 
wlndi  bears  on  a  cup,  formed  in  the  cast  plate  on  the  top  of  the  axle. 

There  is,  as  has  been  already  stated,  a  wheel  on  each  end  of  the  crank-shaft, 
wk  wheel  containing  counter-balances  to  the  crank,  so  placed  as  to  bring 
their  joint  effect  immediately  opposite  the  crank-pin. 

Tliis  engine  ran  for  3  h.  52  m.  actual  time,  and  for  3  h.  51  m.  mechanical 
time,  equal  to  a  consumption  of  3*63  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse-power  per 
bour. 

The  indicator  diagram  (Fig.  8)  given  above  shows  the  efiect  of  cutting  off 
with  a  single  slide,  <£iven  off  the  equivalent  of  a  link  motion. 

The  consumption  of  coal  per  gross  indicated  horse-power  was  2*9  lbs.  per 
^r,  the  horse-power  being  24*9. 

The  feed-water  was  heat^  up  to  about  162^,  the  quantity  evaporated  was 
2780  lbs.,  equal  to  9*93  lbs.  of  water,  at  212°,  per  lb.  of  coal. 
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On  the  trial  for  ability  of  governing,  the  results  were  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory ;  not  only  was  the  engine  under  the  most  perfect  control,  but  tht 
variation  in  speed  did  not  amount  to  4  per  cent,  between  the  pace  due  to  the  full 
load,  and  that  arising  from  working  against  no  resistance  except  the  trifling 
friction  of  the  engine  and  brake. 

The  Judges  felt  that  this  successful  expansive  governing  arrangement  wit 
peculiarly  one  of  those  cases  for  which  the  Silver  Medals  were  intended,  and 
they  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  sought  for,  and  obtained,  tbe 
approbation  of  the  Stewards  to  their  awarding  to  the  Exhibitors  a  Medal  for 
**  Hartwell's  Patent  Variable  Expansion  Governor.'* 

The  next  engine  that  came  to  trial  was  that  of  Barrows  and 
Stewart,  of  Banbury  (No.  2950).     Price  230/. 

This  engine  had  a  cylinder  of  9i  in.  diameter,  and  1  ft.  1  in.  length  of  stroke^ 
a  total  heating  surface  of  129*8  sq.  ft.,  and  a  fire-grate  area  of  5*02  sq.  ft. — the 
whole  of  the  area  being  used  at  the  time  of  trial. 

Fig.  ^.—Indicator  Diagram  of  Messrs.  Barrows  and  Stewards  Portable 
.    Sieam-Engine,  No,  2950  (No.  4  diagram,  32  lbs.  spring). 


'*  The  Exhibitors  elected  to  run  at  120  revolutions  i^er  minute,  at  12-horM- 
power  on  the  brake,  and  at  70  lbs.  pressure  of  steam. 

The  cylinder  is  bolted  on  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  near  the  smoke^box  end, 
is  not  steam-jacketed,  except  for  about  half  its  circumference,  and  this  is  done 
by  the  steam  on  its  way  to  the  slide-chest  The  cylinder-casting  also  contaiDS 
the  slide-jacket,  the  starting- valve  box,' and  the  throttle-valve.  There  is  not 
any  expansion-slide.  The  single  slide  is  worked  by  an  eccentric  in  the  ordinary 
manner ;  the  throttle-valve  is  worked  by  the  p;overnor.  The  feed-pump  derives 
its  motion  direct  from  the  piston-rod  cross  head,  and  is  supported  by  flandies 
alongside  the  cylinder,  and  under  the  lagging ;  it  is  of  gun-metal. 

The  exhibitors  claim  for  this  construction  simplicity,  and  a  diminution  of 
the  number  of  attachments  to  the  boiler.  The  governor  is  of  the  ordinary  type, 
but  it  is  rendered  more  sensitive  by  the  addition  of  a  spiral  spring  round  about 
the  spindle.* 

*  The  question  of  Che  lensitiveness  of  governors  is  touched  upon  in  the  con- 
duding  remarks. 
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The  cnnk-flihaft  is  carried  in  two  cast-iron  brackets,  bolted  to  the  boiler 
over  Uie  fire-box.  The  brasses  in  those  brackets  have,  on  the  fly- wheel  side,  a 
fcrtidd  adjostment^  and  on  the  opposite  side  they  are  in  three  pieces  with  a 
kmontal  wedge  adjustment  The  crank-shaft  is  of  the  **  bent "  kind,  and  is 
ofwitN^t  iron. 

Thft  gnide-bar  is  a  single  one,  slotted  down  the  middle,  attached  to  the 
cjttuder  8ta£Sng-box  at  one  end,  and  to  a  bracket  fast  to  the  boiler  at  the 
«ther.  IHiToiigh  the  slot  is  an  arm,  which  connects  the  cross-head  to  a  guide- 
%£t  bearing  on  the  under  side  of  the  guide-bar.  This  guide-block  has  a  lug 
pointing  downwards,  which  gives  motion  to  the  feed-pump  plunger.  The 
pomp  is  easily  inspected,  it  is  provided  with  a  flexible  suction-pipe  to  dip  into 
tbe  feed-water  pail.  The  pipe  from  the  rising  clack-box  is  carried  alongside 
the  boiler  to  near  the  smoke-box  end,  where  it  enters  the  boiler  through  a 
dieck-valve.     There  are  no  means  of  heating  the  feed. 

The  bearing-wheels  are  of  wood,  with  iron  tyres.  The  hind-wheels  are 
fitted  to  a  wrought  axle,  bent  to  pass  beneath  the  fire-box,  to  which  it  is  attached 
lylnckets.  The  fore-wheels  are  fitted  to  an  axle  secured  to  a  wood  bed. 
There  is  a  flanged  iron  bracket,  riveted  to  the  under  side  of  the  boiler  at  the 
anoke-box  end,  which  carries  a  perch-pin ;  the  bottom  of  this  pin  is  stayed  to 
the  fire-box,  and  there  are  two  chains  to  regulate  the  amount  of  locking. 

This  engine,  upon  trial,  ran  for  2  h.  30  m.  actual  time,  aud  for  2  h.  25  m.  6  p. 
mediamcal  time,  giving  a  consumption  of  5*78  lbs.  of  coal  per  brake  horse- 
tower  per  hour.  The  indicator  diagram  shows  that  14  *  27  gross  indicated 
hone-power  were  developed,  making  a  consumption  for  each  such  horse- 
power of  4  *  87  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour. 

The  feed  water  was  cold  when  pumped  in,  the  quantity  evaporated  was  equal 
to  1506  lbs.  at  212°,  equivalent  to  8-97  lbs.  at  212°  per  lb.  of  coal. 

On  the  trial  of  the  engine  to  ascertain  the  power  of  the  governor,  it  was 
fi»ikd  that  the  engine  was  under  fair  control. 

The  last  engine  which  was  tried  was  that  of  Messrs.!  Ashby, 
Jefejs,  and  Luke,  of  Stamford  (No.  4004).     Price  230/. 

B»  cylinder  is  9J  inches  diameter,  by  1  foot  2  inches  stroke.  The  total 
^otiog  surface  is  204*5  feet.  The  total  fire-grate  is  5*5  feet,  but  this  was  re- 
duced, by  fire-brick,  during  the  trial  to  an  area  of  two  square  feet,  in  two 
•rtkrns  of  1  foot  eaclu 

The  Exhibitors  determined  to  run  at  120  revolutions  per  minute,  at  &-horsc- 
povcr,  and  at  80  lbs.  p-essure  of  steam. 

The  cylinder  is  bolted  upon  the  fire-box;  it  is  jacketed  all  round  its 
cinmmference,  and  at  the  endis.  The  crank-shaft  is  of  the  "  bent "  type,  and 
is  made  of  wrought  iron ;  it  is  carried  in  bearings  supported  by  two  horns  on 
asin^e  broad  casting,  bo)ted  to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  at  the  smoke-box  end. 
The  bearings  have  adjustment  for  endway  wear.  On  the  back  of  the  main 
>hde*valve,  which  is  composed  of  two  short  slides  coupled  by  bolts,  there  is 
an  expansion  slide  of  similar  construction. 

The  governor  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  working  an  ordinary  throttle-valve, 
The  guide-bar  is  a  single  one  of  wrought  iron.  The  guide-block  is  of  cast 
imn,  working  upon  the  bar,  and  flanged  round  to  grasp  its  under  side  at 
the  edges. 

The  exhaust  on  leaving  the  cylinder  passes  through  two  pipes,  which 
^Qihnoe  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  as  far  at>  the  under  side,  where  these  pipes 
^  longitudinally,  and  enter  into  two  2i  tubes,  which  convey  the  exhaust 
to  the  blast-pipe  in  the  smoke-box.  Inside  these  tubes  are  two  li-inch  pipes 
fonveyinz  the  feed  on  its  way  from  the  feed-pump  to  the  boiler.  Qlie  pump 
^  worked  by"  an  eccentric  on  the  crank-shaft  The  pump^valves  work  in 
^i^ical  seats,  and  have  conical  faces,  and  these  cones  are  prolonged  below  the 
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Talves  till  tBey  terminate  in  points.  The  Exhibitors  attribute  to  this  form  s 
more  easy  entrance  for  the  water.  The  bearing-wheels  are  of  wood.  The 
axles  for  the  hind-wheels  are  supported  in  cast-iron  brackets,  bolted  to  the  fire- 
box. 

On  trial  the  engine  ran  for  1  h.  48  m.  of  actual  time,  and  1  h.  52}  m.  ol 
mechanical  time,  the  coal  used  being  7*47  lb.  per  brake  horse-power  pei 
hour.    The  indicator  diagram  shows  a  development  of  12 '15  horse-power, 

Fig.  10. — Indicaior-diagram  of  Messrs,  Ashby,  Jeffery^  and  Lukes 
Portable  Steam-Engine^  No.  4004  (No.  1  diagram,  48  lbs.  spring). 


eauivalent  to  a  consumption  of  4*92  lbs.  of  coal  for  each  such  horse-power. 
The  great  disparity  between  the  brake  and  the  indicated  horse-powers,  viz.,  as 
2  to  8,  it  is  believed  arose  in  a  large  measure  from  sand  of  the  cores  having 
been  left  in  the  steam  passages,  and  then  being  driven  from  them  into  the 
cylinder. 

The  temperature  of  the  feed  water  was  not  taken.  The  quantity  evaporated 
was  equal  to  about  1146  lbs.  at  212^,  being  at  the  rate  of  9*27  lbs.  per  pound 
of  coal. 

For  the  purposes  of  easy  comparison,  the  leading  dimensions 
of  the  different  engines,  and  also  the  results  of  the  trials,  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  Tables  I.  and  II.,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Eastons  and  Anderson,  the  Consulting  Engineers  of  the  Society. 

The  Judges  look  upon  the  results. which  these  Tables  show  as 
highly  satisfactory  in  many  cases,  and  as  reflecting  in  those 
cases  the  greatest  possible  credit  on  the  engineers,  to  whom  such 
results  are  due. 

The  professional  duties  of  the  Judges  have  caused  them  to 
be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  attainments  of 
the  marine  engine,  of  the  locomotive,  and  of  the  fixed  engine, 
used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  with  those  of  the  engines 
employed  for  pumping  water;  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
saymg,  that  agricultural  engineers  may  fearlessly  challenge  for 
their  work,  comparison  with  any  one  of  these  other  products  of 
engineering  science  and  skill. 
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The  Comisli  pumping-engine  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  economical  of  all.  The  Monthly  Report  for  June  last 
shows  that  their  average  duty  in  that  month  was  53*3  millions  of 
pounds  raised  1  foot  high  by  the  combustion  of  1  cwt.  of  coal, 
and  that  the  duty  of  the  best  engine  was  71*7  millions  of  pounds. 

These  sound  like  very  large  figures,  very  much  as  a  sum 
stated  in  francs  appears  enormous,  until  the  proper  divisor  is 
applied  to  bring  it  into  pounds  sterling,  and  then  the  bulk 
Tanishes,  and  one  is  enabled  to  judge  of  the  amount  in  relation 
to  other  sums  with  which  one  is  familiar. 

When  this  reducing  test  is  applied  to  the  Cornish  engine 
coinage,  it  will  be  found  that  71*7  millions  of  pounds  lifted  1 
foot  high  for  a  cwt  of  coals,  means  309  lbs.  of  coal  per  horse- 
power per  hour,  a  quantity  rather  over  \  lb.  per  horse-power 
per  hour  more  than  that  which  was  burnt  by  xhe  most  econo- 
mical engine  tried  at  Cardiff;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
not  only  is  this  best  Cornish  engine  working  with  the  aid  of 
condensation,  giving  a  vacuum  of  probably  13  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  but  that  it  has  an  80-inch  cylinder,  and  9  feet  stroke,  so 
that  the  cooling  surfaces  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  piston  friction, 
and  other  frictions,  are  considerably  less  relatively  to  the  size  of 
the  engine,  than  they  can  be  in  a  portable  with  its  9-inch 
cjlinder  and  1  foot  of  stroke. 

Following  up  the  Cornish  engine  comparison  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out,  that  two  of  the  engines  tried  at  Cardiff  gave 
ix&a  above  that  of  the  best  of  the  engines  in  the  June  Cornish 
Report,  \iz.y  79*49  millions,  and  76*64  millions,  as  against  71*7 
millions,  and  that  the  average  duty  of  the  engines  tried  at  Cardiff 
m57'09  millions  as  against  53*3  millions  the  average  of  the 
Cornish. 

Recent  improvements  have  brought  the  marine  steam-engine 
down  to  as  low  a  consumption  as  2  lbs.,  or  under,  per  Indicated 
hone-power  per  hour ;  but  here  again  the  engines  are  of  large 
size^  hjEive  the  great  advantage  of  condensation,  and  that  a  sur- 
{ue  condensation,  and  in  many  cases  the  advantage  (or  supposed 
adnmtage)  of  compound  cylinders. 

The  consumption  of  the  most  economical  engine  tried  at  this 
ahow,  of  which  successful  indicator  diagrams  were  obtained,  the 
engine  of  the  Reading  Ironworks  Company  (Limited),  was  as 
low  as  2'377  lbs.  per  Indicated  horse-power  per  hour ;  a  con- 
sumption which  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  best 
modern  marine  engines,  when  it  is  remembered  that  those  en- 
gines condense  their  steam,  and  are  of  large  size. 

The  Judges  will  take  the  liberty  of  throwing  out,  in  conclu- 
>ioo,  one  or  two  suggestions,  and  they  do  so  with  the  more  con- 
fidence, because  they  know  that  these  Reports  are  really  studied 
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by  their  engineering  brethren,  and  that  such  well-founded  obser- 
vations as  are  made  in  them  are  weighed  and  acted  upon. 

The  first  of  these  suggestions  is,  as  to  whether  some  ready 
means  should  not  be  devised  for  enabling  the  feed-heater  to  be 
cleaned  out ;  if  this  were  done,  the  feed-heater  would  not  only 
do  good  duty  in  heating  the  feed-water  when  all  was  new  and 
in  good  order,  but  would  continue  to  do  such  duty,  and  would 
act  as  a  valuable  trap  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  lime,  which 
otherwise  would  be  deposited  in  the  boiler. 

The  second  of  these  suggestions  is,  that  to  obtain  really  sen- 
sitive governing  of  the  engine,  the  governors,  instead  of  being 
driven  only  at  the  engine  speed,  or  even  below  the  engine  speed, 
as  they  were  in  many  instances  at  this  show,  should  be  driven 
at  a  higher  velocity,  so  as  to  open  rapidly  on  a  small  increase 
in  speed,  and  should  be  provided  with  springs  to  quicken  the 
action  of  gravity,  in  returning  them  on  a  diminution  of  the  velo- 
city of  the  engines  ;  and  further,  that  for  real  uniformity  of  work, 
the  arms  should  never  be  pivoted  on  pins  placed  between  the 
spindle  and  the  ball  (as  in  Fig.  11),  as  such  a   position  (or 

Fig.  11. 


the  pivot  tends  to  most  materially  diminish  the  vertical  height 
AB  as  the  balls  fly  out ;  because  whilst  the  ball  rises  from  B  to 
B',  and  thus  diminishes  that  height,  the  produced  line  of  the 
centres  of  the  arm  falls  from  A  to  A',  and  causes  a  still  further 
diminution. 

To  promote  uniformity,  the  pivots  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
spindle  away  from  the  balls,  as  in  Fig.  12  (the  spindle  being 
slotted  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  arms),  as  by  that  arrange- 
ment the  point  of  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  governor-Wl 
with  the  spindle  rises  as  the  balls  rise,  and  thus  the  height  A'  B' 
is  kept  much  more  nearly  equal  to  the  height  AB. 
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The  third,  and  by  far  the  most  important  point,  to  which  the 
Jadges  have  to  call  attention,  relates  to  the  firing. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  the  great 
niccess  of  the  engines  on  this  occasion  arose  from  the  high 
eYaporative  duties  got  out  of  the  boilers. 

The  analysis  of  the  Llangennech  coal  shows  that  its  theoretical 

Fig.  12. 
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power  of  heating  amounts  to  15*24  lbs.  of  water,  evaporated  from 

2]?,  for  each  pound  of  coal  burnt  (see  Appendix). 
Hiat  a  duty  of  even  so  much  as  11*83  lbs.*  of  water  should 

We  been  obtained,  proves,  not  merely  that  the  heat  generated 
Onit  have  been  largely  utilized  by  the  boiler,  but  also  that  the 
gi^ter  part  of  the  coal  must  have  been  completely  burnt,  and 
that  this  must  have  been  done  without  the  admission  of  any 
coniiderable  excess  of  air. 

The  Judges  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  reminding  some 
of  their  readers  that  it  is  possible  so  to  deal  with  coal,  or  coke, 
in  a  fire,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  shall  escape  unconsumed  up 
the  chimney,  and  shall  do  this  without  the  appearance  of 
smoke. 

Assuming  a  fire  to  be  fed  with  insufficient  air,  this  is  what 
takes  place.     The  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  fuel  imme- 

•  In  the  instance  of  the  steam-jacketed  cylinders,  the  steam  condensed  in  their 
Jackets  passed  back  direct  into  the  boilers,  and  thus  escaped  actual  measurement ; 
tkii  water  of  condensation  had,  ho^e"ver,  to  be  re-evaporaied  by  the  boilers,  just  as 
mock  ss  if  it  had  been  visibly  mingled  with  the  feed  water,  and  thus  the  CTapora- 
tiTe  datiesof  the  boilers  of  jacketed  engines  are  a  trifle  in  excess  of  those  giTen  in 
Table  II.  * 

G    2 
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diatelj  above  the  bars  burns  it,  and  forms  carbonic  acid  ;  but  tliis 
carbonic  acid,  in  passing  up  through  the  lajer  of  fuel  above, 
dissolves,  as  it  were,  that  fuel,  and  takes  out  of  it  an  equivalent 
of  carbon,  so  as  to  bring  this  carbonic  acid  back  to  the  state  of 
carbonic  oxide,  a  highly  combustible  gas.  But  if  this  carbonic 
oxide  cannot  obtain  air  above  the  fire,  it  goes  away  unconsumed  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  pound  of  carbon,  which  would 
evolve  14,000  units  of  heat,  if  it  were  all  turned  into  carbonic 
acid,  will  only  evolve  4000  units  of  heat  if  the  carbonic  oxide 
stage  alone  be  reached,  it  will  be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  to 
effect  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuel.  On  the  other  hand, 
if,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  this,  an  excess  of  air  be  admitted 
through  the  fire,  that  air  has  to  be  heated  from  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  to  that  at  which  it  enters  the  chimney,  and 
this  heat  is  all  so  much  waste.  These  considerations  show  the 
great  importance  of  having  the  most  perfect  regularity  of  fire. 

During  the  trials,  this  regularity  is  obtained  by  the  employment 
of  men  who  exhibit  the  highest  skill  and  diligence  in  attending 
to  the  firing.     In  order  to  preserve  uniformity,  they  fire  from 
thirty  to  forty-five  times  in  die  hour,  but  clearly  in  practice  no 
man  could  so  attend  to  a  fire ;  he  would  be  worn  out  with  the 
labour,  and  even  if  he  could  endure  the  toil,  the  user  of  the- 
engine  could  not  afibrd  that  a  man's  time  should  be  exclusively 
occupied  in  this  way ;  and  thus,  however  high  the  results  may 
be  that  are  developed  by  a  boiler  on  trial,  these  results  must  fall 
off  in  actual  work.     But  if  agricultural  engineers  would  turn 
their  attention  to  devising  some  simple  kind  of  mechanical  firing, 
by  which  uniformity  of  distribution  should  be  ensured,  it  is 
believed  that  the  most  beneficial  results  would  follow,  and  that 
in  the  practical  use  of  the  engine,  a  very  high  evaporative  duty 
would  be  at  all  times  maintained,  while  the  engine-driver  would 
be  left  at  liberty  to  attend  to  other  work. 

In  concluding  this  Report,  the  Judges  are  happy  to  be  agaiii 
able  to  thank  all  the  Exhibitors  for  the  cheerful  manner  in 
which  they  attended  to  the  Judges'  wishes  ;  and  they  have  also 
to  thank  the  Stewards  for  their  courteous  and  valuable  aid  and 
assistance. 

(Signed)  F.  J.  Bramwell,  37,  Great  George  Street,  fVestminst^r^ 
W.  Menelaus,  Doiclais. 
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APPENDIX. 

On  the  Composition  and  Calorific  Power  of  Llangennech  Coal. 

During  the  trials  at  Wolverhampton,  in  1871,  the  question 
arose,  "  What  is  the  relative  value  of  the  Llangennech  coal,  used 
for  many  years  past  in  the  Society's  trials  of  steam  machinery,  com- 
pared with  other  first-class  steam-coal  ?"  Mr.  Menelaus,  C.E., 
of  Dowlais,  one  of  the  Engineer  Judges  of  Implements,  having 
kindly  offered  to  have  an  analysis  made  of  the  coal,  the  Consult- 
ing Engineers,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  gladly  accepted  his 
<$9er,  and  selected  an  average  sample  from  the  stores  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Menelaus  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snelus, 
analytical  chemist  at  the  Dowlais  Iron-works,  and,  on  receipt  of 
bis  Report,  forwarded  it  to  Messrs.  Eastons  and  Anderson.  As 
the  comparative  value  of  the  fuel  used  is  necessarily  of  interest 
to  numerous  members,  the  Report,  and  a  few  remarks  by  Mr. 
Menelaus  on  the  coal,  are,  by  his  permission,  published  tVi 
oiaao : — 

"  Laboratory,  Dowlais  Iron  and  Steel  Work?, 
"  August  2bth,  1871. 

**  Report  upon  Sample  of  Llangennech  Coal  used  by  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  at  Wolverhampton, 

"  To  William  Menelaus,  Esq. 

"Dear    Sir, — I   have   completed   the    e^mination   of   this 
snple  of  coal,  and  find  it  to  contain,  by  ultimate  analysis — 

Carbon 84-97 

Hydrogen 4-2G 

Nitrogen 1*45 

Sulphur -42 

Oxygen      S'oO 

Ash 5-40 

100-00 
**  It  yields  86'7  per  cent  of  coke. 
^'The  ash  is  of  reddish  colour  and  consists  of — 

Peroxide  of  Iron       36-61 

SiUca         13-71      -; 

Alumina 11*61 

Oxide  of  Manganese         oO 

Lime 16*92 

Magnesia 13*37 

Sulphuric  Acid          4*31 

Phosphoric  Acid       -91 

Alkalies,  loss,  &c 2*06 

100-00 
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"The  calculated  calorific  power  of  such  coal,  taking  the  most 
recent  determinations  of  thermal  equivalents,  viz., 

Carbon       8,080* 

Hydrogen 34,000 

Sulphur 2,220 

and  assuming  all  the  sulphur  to  exist  as  iron  pyrites  (which  is 
not  strictly  true  but  near  enough  for  these  calculations),  shows 
that  one  part  of  the  coal  is  capable  of  raising  8177  parts  of  water 
from  0°  to  1°  centigrade. 

"Comparing  this  with  the  calorific  power  deduced  in  the 
same  way  from  some  of  the  other  coals  examined  by  the  Admiralty 
Commission  in  1818,  I  find  that  it  ranks  high,  but  that  there  are 
several  other  coals  which  are  much  superior, — 

e.g,  Ebbw  Vale  gives  a  calorific  power  of      ..     9011 

Powell's  Duffryn  „  ..     8731 

While  Graigola  gives  only         „  ..     7867 

The  latter  is  of  the  same  class  as  Llangennech. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  analyses  of  these  coals  with 
the  actual  duty  obtained  in  the  Admiralty  trials,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  close  correspondence  between  the  relative 
calculated  calorific  powers  and  the  actual  duty  obtained,  so  that 
where  the  direct  experiment  cannot  be  made,  the  chemical 
analysis  affords  a  pretty  safe  guide  to  the  value  of  a  coal.  Oa 
comparing  my  results  in  1871  with  those  obtained  by  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Beche  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  in  1848,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  is  a  close  correspondence,  thus  showing  that  a  careful 
chemical  analysis  is  able  to  identify  a  particular  class  of  coal,, 
and  also  that  seams  of  coal  maintain  their  characteristics  over 
considerable  areas. 

The  trials  by  the  Commission  in  1848  and  my  own  analysis* 
agree  in  showing  that  the  coal  is  surpassed  by  other  steam  coals 
of  this  district,  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

"  In  the  Report  by  the  Commission  the  coal  is  described  thus  : 
^  These  coals  have  a  rather  dull  appearance,  are  soft,  and  have  ^ 
structure  almost  wholly  fibrous.  Their  fracture  is  very  irregular, 
and  the  natural  softness  of  the  coals  renders  them  easily  reduced 
to  powder.' 

"  This  latter  fact  would  account  for  the  large  quantity  of  so— 
called  'soot'  found  in  the  flues,  which  amounted  to  225  lbs. 
from  7682  lbs.  coal  employed,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
for  the  actual  duty  being  lower  than  that  given  by  some  coals 
of  inferior  composition. 

*  These  are  French  thermometrical  degrees  of  heat  into  Ehiglish  pounds  o^ 
water,  and  must  be  multiplied  by  1*8  to  compare  with  the  ordinary  English  ex- 
pressions. 
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^  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sulphar  in  this  coal  is  low,  but 
that  the  ash  is  rather  high.     It  yields  but  little  ^  tar,'  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  *  gas '  by  distillation. 
^'  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  obediently, 
(Signed)  **  Geo.  J.  Snelus,  A.R.S.M.'* 

Ultimate  Analysis  of  Coals,  with  theib  Theoretical  and 
Actual  Value. 
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In  his  letter  to  the  Consulting  Engineers  enclosing  Mr.  Snelus's 
Report,  Mr.  Menelaus  says  : — 

**  The  *  Ebbw  Vale  coal '  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  Mon- 
mouthshire steam  coals,  and  ^  Powell's  Duffryn '  represents  the 
Merthyr  and  Aberdare  coals,  which  are  so  highly  esteemed  for 
locomotives  and  ocean  steamers. 

**  The  '  Ebbw  Vale  coal,*  as  you  will  see,  is  equal  in  calorific 
value  to  *  Powell's  DuflFryn,'  or  is  perhaps  even  a  little  superior, 
but  the  Merthyr  coals  have  the  great  merit  of  being  smokeless. 

^'The  Llangennech  coal  may  be  considered  a  very  good  steam 
coal,  inferior  to  the  best  Welsh,  but  considerably  above  the 
average  steam  coals  of  England. 

*'  It  is,  of  course,  somewhat  smoky,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  can  do  better  than  to  continue  the 
Qse  of  this  coal  in  their  experiments." 

With  regard  to  the  above  analysis  the  Consulting  Engineers 
to  the  Society  make  the  following  remarks  : — 

The  sample  of  Llangennech  coal  submitted  for  analysis  was 
not  a  picked  sample,  but  a  fair  average  of  large  and  small  taken 


*  See  foot-DOte  on  precediog  page. 
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from  the  coal  stores.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  relative 
value  assigned  to  this  coal  is  rather  under  than  over  the  mark, 
as  samples  for  experiment  are  too  often  picked. 

It  is  very  convenient  to  express  the  gross  calorific  power  of 
fuel,  in  the  weight  of  water  at  the  boiling  point,  which  an  unit 
of  weight  of  that  fuel  would  evaporate  at  the  same  temperature, 
in  an  absolutely  perfect  boiler.  The  same  figures,  then,  express 
the  power  under  all  standards  of  weights  and  measures. 

Reduced  to  this  standard  of  comparison  ^'  Llangennech,"  com- 
pared with  those  above  referred  to  and  other  fuels,  stands  as 
follows : — 

Tlieoretical  Evaporative  Power  in  lbs.  of  Boiling  Water  evaporated  per  lb,  qf 

Fuel. 

Llangennech  Coal  (R.A.S.E.  sample)      15*24 

Ebbw  Vale  Coal  (Admiralty  Experiments)   ..      ..  16*8 

Powell's  Duffryn                   „                         .....  16-3 

Best  Aberdare  supplied  in  London 15*9 

Best  Newcastle  fcjteam  Coal,  alx)ut 15'0 

Coke 13-0 

Dry  Peat 10-0 

Dry  Wood         7*5 

Petroleum,  about       220 

These  figures  become  useful  for  considering  the  efficiency  of 
boilers,  by  comparing  the  water  at  212^  actually  evaporated  into 
steam  per  lb.  of  coal  with  the  amount,  according  to  the  above 
figures,  which  would  be  evaporated  in  a  theoretically  perfect 
boiler  ;  for  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  a  boiler  by  the  water 
evaporated,  unless  the  quality  of  the  coal  is  also  considered. 

As  an  example,  the  average  weight  of  cold  water  evaporated 
in  the  ploughing  engine  boilers  per  lb.  of  coal  during  the  trials 
at  Wolverhampton  was  7*2  lbs.,  which  is  equivalent  to  8*6  lbs. 
of  water  at  212^,  evaporated  per  lb.  of  coal.  The  theoretical 
power  of  Llangennech  coal  is  15*3,  consequently  the  average 

efficiency  of  the  ploughing  engine  boilers  was  yToT  ~  "56;  in 

other  words,  the  furnaces  and  boilers  rendered  available  '56  of 
the  absolute  power  latent  in  the  fueK 

Similarly  as  regards  the  traction  engine  boilers,  those  of  the 

9 
locomotive  type  showed  an  efficiency  =  =  '59,  while  the 

1«)*^4 

*     .  .7*6 

Thomson  pot  boilers  gave  efficiency  ■      ■     =  -S. 
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Wl^Rsport  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Barlei/  for  Twenty 
Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land,  By  J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.C.S. ;  and  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 

In  Tolames  viii.  xii.  and  xvi.  of  the  first  series  of  this  Journal, 
we  gave  some  account  of  experiments  on  the  growth  of  Wheat 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land ;  in  volume  xxr.  (1864),  we 
pablithed  a  detailed  Report  on  the  growth  of  the  crop,  without 
manare,  and  with  dififerent  descriptions  of  manure,  for  twenty 
years  in  succession  on  the  same  land ;  and  the  twenty-ninth  crop 
Las  now  been  harvested.  In  volume  xviii.  (1857),  results  on  the 
growth  of  Barley,  under  somewhat  similar  conditions  of  manur- 
ing, for  six  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  were  given. 
Those  experiments  have  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  are  still  in  progress ;  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  record  the 
results  obtained  with  barley,  as  already  with  wheat,  over  twenty 
consecutive  seasons. 

Barley  is,  at  any  rate  through  the  greater  part  of  England,  if 
not  throughout  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  second  in  importance  of 
the  cereal  grains  we  cultivate ;  in  some  localities,  indeed,  it  is  of 
first  importance.  It  is  a  prominent  element  in  the  well-known 
ibur-course  rotation,  and  is  more  or  less  prominent  in  almost  every 
rotation  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Isles.  More- 
over, it  IS  supposed  that  the  characters  and  the  condition  of  land 
under  which  it  can  be  advantageously  cultivated  are  greatly 
limited,  and  that  its  market  value  is  much  influenced,  by  certain 
fiscal  arrangements.  From  various  points  of  view,  therefore, 
exact  knowledge  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  it 
yields,  on  a  soil  of  a  given  description,  but  under  a  great  variety 
of  well-defined  conditions  as  to  manuring,  and  in  seasons  of  very 
various  characters,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  practical  interest. 

The  conditions  of  growth  of  barley,  are,  in  some  respects,  very 
similar  to  those  of  wheat ;  but  in  others  they  are  very  different. 
Thus,  as  a  rule,  wheat  is  sown  in  the  autumn,  but  barley  not 
until  the  spring ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  much  less  time  for  the 
<listribution  of  its  roots,  and  for  getting  possession  of  the  stores 
within  the  soil.  Again,  the  descriptions  of  soil  which  are  the 
moft  suitable  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  are  generally  not  equally 
well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  barley.  Hence,  apart  from  the 
importance  attaching  to  the  barley-crop  as  a  prominent  and  inde- 
pendent element  in  most  of  our  rotations,  the  question  of  the 
<iegree  in  which  the  requirements  and  results  of  its  growth  are 
timilar  to,  or  different  from,  those  of  its  botanical  ally — wheat 
(both  belonging  to  the  same  natural  family,  the  Graminacetejy  is 
one  of  very  considerable  interest,  both  practical  and  scientific. 
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Little  less  interesting  would  it  be,  not  only  to  compare  the 
results  obtained  with  winter-sown  wheat  and  spring-sown  barley, 
but  to  include  in  the  comparison  the  likewise  spring-sown  oats, 
the  third  in  importance  among  the  corn-yielding  plants  of  the 
graminaceous  family  cultivated  in  temperate  climates.  But 
the  experiments  on  the  continuous  growth  of  oats  have,  as  yet, 
only  extended  over  a  very  few  seasons ;  so  that  at  present  we  can 
only  incidentally  and  imperfectly  make  reference  to  them.  There 
is,  however,  already  sufficient  indication  that  the  r^ults  will^  in 
due  time,  have  considerable,  both  independent  and  comparative, 
value. 

The  first  experimental  wheat-crop,  in  the  field  in  which  the 
30th  in  succession  is  now  growing,  was  harvested  in  1844  ;  and, 
in  the  spring  of  1845,  about  10  acres,  in  an  immediately  adjoining 
field,  were  appropriated  to  somewhat  similar  experiments  on 
barley.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great  amount  of  labour  and 
attention  that  would  be  required  in  following  them  up  with 
sufficient  accuracy  and  detail,  it  was  decided  to  rest  satisfied  for 
a  time  with  the  first  year's  clear  indications.  These  were  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  great  similarity,  in  some  important  respects, 
between  the  requirements  and  the  conditions  of  growth  of  the 
two  closely  allied  crops.  But  very  much  still  remained  to  be 
learnt,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  equally  important  distinc- 
tions between  the  requirements  of  the  two  crops. 

Much  also  was  still  wanting  in  the  way  of  direct  experimental 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  then  opening  **  Mineral  Theory  "  con- 
troversy ;  respecting  the  issues  of  which  very  few  English  agri- 
cultural readers  are  not,  by  this  time,  overwhelmingly  satisfied. 
Indeed,  the  universal  practical  experience  of  British  agriculture 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  of  experiment,  discussion, 
and  general  improvement,  has  entirely  confirmed  the  views  we 
have  held  on  the  subject,  and  published  in  this  Journal ;  whilst 
our  distinguished  opponent  has  not  only  sought  to  associate  with 
the  term  ^^  Mineral  Theory,"  a  meaning  totally  different  from  that 
which  attached  to  it  in  the  well-known  controversy,  but,  under 
cover  of  a  change  of  nomenclature,  has  claimed,  as  consistent 
with  his  own  theory,  views  directly  at  variance  with  those  he 
formerly  maintained,  and  in 'the  main  accordant  with  the  facts 
and  conclusions  which  we  have  brought  forward  in  opposition  to 
the  distinctive  views  of  his  earlier  writings.  Some  illustrations 
bearing  upon  these  points  will  be  incidentally  given  further  on ; 
but  considering  how  settled  are  the  opinions  now  generally  held 
on  the  subject  in  this  country,  and  how  changed  are  those  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Mineral  Theory,"  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
devote  so  much  of  either  time  or  space  to  its  discussion  in  our 
introductory  remarks  as  has  been  suitable  on  former  occasions. 
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Still  less  will  it  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  results  obtained  with 
Ittriey  very  prominently  in  their  relation  to  the  points  that  were 
in  controversy  in  the  early  years  of  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
periments. 

The  experiments  on  barley  were  re-commenced  in  1852,  and 
the  twentieth  crop  in  succession  was  harvested  in  1871.  The  land 
selected  was  a  portion  of  that  immediately  adjoining  the  experi- 
mental wheat  field,  on  which  the  preliminary  trials  in  1845  had 
been  made.  About  4  J  of  the  10  acres  were  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose. The  general  character  gf  the  land  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  wheat  field,  namely,  *^  a  somewhat  heavy  loam,  with  a 
lubtoil  of  raw,  yellowish  red  clay,  but  resting  in  its  turn  upon 
chalk,  which  provides  good  natural  drainage."  The  wheat  field 
kss,  however,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  been  artificially  drained, 
tmt  the  barley  field  has  not. 

The  custom  of  the  locality,  in  the  case  of  land  of  similar  quality , 
is  to  take  the  barley  crop  after  roots  fed  off  by  sheep.  But  it  wil) 
be  readily  understood  from  the  above  description  of  the  soil,  that 
it  is  too  heavy  for  this  to  be  done  with  advantage  in  wet  seasons. 
Nevertheless,  good  crops,  both  in  point  of  quantity  and  quality, 
are  so  grown,  on  such  land,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  may,  as  a 
nile,  be  relied  upon  when  barley  is  taken,  not  after  folding,  but 
after  another  com  crop. 

The  questions  to  be  solved  by  the  experiments  on  barley  may 
be  stated  in  the  same  terms  as  were  emjdoyed  in  introducing  the 
Report  of  the  results  obtained  with  wheat : — "  What  are  the  grain- 
jielding  capabilities  of  such  land  ? — what  its  powers  of  endur- 
ance?— ^in  what  constituents,  or  class  of  constituents,  does  it 
soonest  show  signs  of  exhaustion  ? — and  how  far  will  the  answers 
arrived  at  on  these  points  in  reference  to  it,  accord  with,  or  be  a 
guide  to,  those  which  would  apply  to  any  large  proportion  of  the 
amble  land  of  Great  Britain  when  farmed  in  the  ordinary  way^ 
with  rotation  ?  " 

The  Field  Experiments  on  Barley. 

The  previous  cropping  of  the  land  set  apart  in  1852  for  the 
continuous  growth  of  barley  was  as  under : — 

1847,  Swedish  turnips,  with  farmyard  manure  and  super* 
{riiosphate  (the  roots  carted  ofi). 

1848,  Barley. 

1849,  Clover. 

1850,  Wheat 

1851,  Barley,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

It  had  thus  already  grown  two  corn  crops  in  succession,  and 
was,  therefore,  agriculturally  speaking,  in  a  somewhat  exhausted 
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condition  for  the  after-growth  of  grain,  and  would,  in*the  course 
of  ordinary  practice,  be  re-manured  before  growing  another  crop. 
It  was,  therefore,  in  a  suitable  state  for  testing  the  effects  of 
different  manures  upon  the  crop,  and  for  showing,  by  the  results,  in 
what  constituents,  or  class  of  constituents,  the  soil  had,  by  the 
previous  cropping,  become  practically  the  most  deficient 

The  area  of  4^  acres  was  divided  into  24  nearly  square  plots ; 
most  of  which  were  exactly  one-fifth  of  an  acre  each,  but  the 
remainder  somewhat  less.  Two  plots  were  left  unma^iured  ;  one 
was  manured  every  year  with  farmyard-manure  ;  and  others  with 
different  manures,  which,  respectively,  supplied  certain  con- 
stituents of  farmyard-manure,  separately  or  in  combination. 

We  here  repeat,  in  answer  to  objections  recently  reiterated 
(this  time  in  Germany),  that  we  believe  comparative  results 
obtained  by  growing  crops  year  after  year  on  the  same  land, 
without  manure,  and  with  different  manurial  constituents,  singly 
and  in  admixture,  are  far  better  calculated  to  indicate  in  what 
constituent  or  constituents  the  soil  is  relatively  deficient,  so  far  as 
the  available  supply  for  the  crop  to  be  grown  is  concerned,  than 
what  is  generally  understood  as  an  analysis  of  the  soil.  On  this 
point  it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  our  paper  on  the 
growth  of  Wheat  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land : — 

^'  Our  conclusion,  as  indicated  in  former  papers,  and  frequently 
expressed  in  answer  to  the  objections  of  chemical  friends  who  had 
not  paid  special  attention  to  the  applications  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture, was,  that  far  more  had  yet  to  be  done  in  determining 
the  chemical  and  physical  qualities  of  soils  in  relation  to  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  manurial  substances  exposed  to  their  action^ 
as  well  as  in  perfecting  methods  of  analysis,  before  comparative 
analyses  could  aid  us  much  in  deciding  upon  the  relative  produc- 
tiveness of  different  soils,  to  say  nothing  of  the  still  more  difficult 
problem  of  estimating,  by  such  means,  the  condition  of  fertility 
or  exhaustion  of  one  and  the  same  soil  at  different  times.  Oi 
late  years  very  much  has  been  done  in  these  departments  oi 
investigation ;  still,  as  recent  discussions  abundantly  show,  fai 
too  little  is  even  yet  known  of  what  a  soil  either  is  or  ought  to  be 
in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  to  render  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  soils  directly  applicable  to  the  solution  of  questions  such  ai 
those  we  had  in  view  in  our  inquiry.  But  if  our  knowledge  o 
the  chemistry  of  soils  should  progress  as  rapidly  as  it  has  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  anal}' sis  of  a  soil  will  ere  long  bccomi 
much  more  significant  than  it  is  at  present.*'  ('  Journal  of  th( 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,*  vol.  xxv.  p.  98.) 

In  accordance  with  the  views  here  indicated,  we  have  fron 
time  to  time,  from  1846  up  to  1870,  taken  samples  of  the  soili 
and  subsoils  of  our  different  experimental  plots,  until  the  coUec 
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tion  now  cgmprises  about  300  specimens.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
these  the  nitrogen,^  and  in  some  the  carbon,  has  been  determined/ 
Some  hare  been  experimented  upon  at  Rothamsted  in  other  ways, 
and  some  at  Munich  by  Baron  Liebig's  son,  Hermann  von  Liebig, 
who  requested  to  have  samples  for  examination ;  and  the  whole 
are  carefully  prepared  and  preserved,  with  a  view  to  more  com- 
plete investigation  whenever  time  will  permit.  Reference  will 
be  made  further  on  to  some  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained. 
It  is,  then,  not  the  chemical  examination  of  soils  on  a  systematic 
plan,  and  by  methods  carefully  arranged  and  well  adapted  for 
the  solution  of  specific  questions,  that  we  have  regarded  as  unim- 
portant; but  it  is  the  mere  determination,  in  accordance  with 
antiquated  theoretical  ideas,  of  the  ultimate  percentage  compo- 
lition  of  a  soil,  without  due  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
constituents  exist,  and  by  methods  which  do  not  give  sufficiently 
accurate  or  comparative  results,  that  we  have  considered  of  little 
Tilue.  In  the  meantime  let  us  see  whether  the  synthetic,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  analytic  method  of  enquiry,  will  not  give 
as  important  and  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  conditions  and 
requirements  of  growth  of  barley,  as  it  has  done  in  regard  to 
other  crops. 

General  Description  of  the  Manures  employed. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  selection  of  manures  for  the 
experiments  on  barley  was,  in  many  respects,  the  same  as  that 
adopted  for  those  on  wheat.  In  reference  to  this  point  it  may  be 
useful,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  show  the  probable  average 
amounts  of  certain  constituents  in  what  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
corresponding  crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  For  this  purpose  we 
will  assume  a  produce  per  acre  of — 

Wheat,  30  bushels,  of  60  lbs.  per  bushel  =  1800  lbs.,  and 

3000  lbs.  straw,  =  4800  lbs.  total  produce  ; 
Barley,  40  bushels,  of  52  lbs.  per  bushel  =  2080  lbs.,  and 
2500  lbs.  straw,  =  4580  lbs.  total  produce ; 
which  will  contain,  approximately,  the  following  constituents : — 


In  Corn. 

In  Straw.            1 

In  Total  Produce. 

MHieat 

Barley. 

WUeat. 

Barley.    ■ 

Wheat.    1    Barley. 

Iba 

Iha. 

llw. 

lbs.       , 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Nitrogen 

Phospboric  acid 

3i 

3.3 

13 

12         1 

45 

45 

16 

17 

7 

5         ! 

23 

22 

Potass        

9-5 

11-5 

20-5 

18-5     1 

30 

30 

Lime 

1 

1-5 

9 

10' 5 

10 

12 

MtgDe&ia 

3-5 

4 

3 

2-5     f 

6-5 

6-5 

aUea        

05 

12 

90-5 

C3         1 

100 

75 
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It  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  above  constituents  (which 
•in  the  sense  that  they  are  those  which  are  the  most  likely  tc 
become  deficient  in  the  soil,  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  importan 
constituents  of  the  two  crops)  occur  in  nearly  equal  amounts  ii 
the  total  produce  of  either.  The  most  prominent  exceptions  are 
that  the  total  barley  crop  would  remove  rather  more  lime,  bu 
considerably  less  silica,  than  the  wheat  crop.  But  looking  U 
the  grain  alone,  the  barley  is  seen  to  remove  considerably  more  o 
silica,  and  rather  more  of  each  other  constituent,  than  the  wheat 
Therefore,  in  cases  in  which  the  grain  only  is  sold,  and  the  straiw 
is  returned  to  the  land  in  due  course  as  manure,  the  eventua 
loss  to  the  soil  would  be  upon  the  whole  greater,  especially 
in  silica,  by  the  growth  of  such  a  crop  of  barley  than  o 
such  a  crop  of  wheat.  In  the  experiments  now  to  be  con 
sidered,  however,  both  com  and  straw  are  always  entireb 
removed  from  the  land. 

In  Germany,  it  has  recently  been  urged  against  the  plan  of  ou: 
experiments,  that  the  amounts  of  the  different  constituents  appliec 
as  manure,  for  tbe  different  crops,  have  no  direct  relation  to  th< 
amounts  which  are  annually  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  crops 
We  freely  admit  that  this  is  the  case.  We  at  the  same  timi 
maintain  that,  with  the  existing  knowledge  at  the  time  of  thi 
arrangement  of  the  experiments — nay,  even  with  present  know 
ledge,  or  rather  ignorance — of  the  reactions  of  the  different  ma 
nurial  substances  within  the  soil,  of  the  consequent  distributioi 
and  state  of  combination  within  it  of  the  constituents  they  supply, 
and  of  how  far,  accordingly,  they  are  available  for  the  crop  to  hi 
grown,  it  would  be  the  merest  pedantry  to  apply  only  so  much  o; 
each  constituent  as  had  been,  or  was  expected  to  be,  removed  ii 
the  crop.  We  have,  indeed,  followed  the  plan  supposed  by  oui 
critics,  in  isolated  cases,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  validity  o: 
the  assumptions  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  result  has  beei 
most  signal  failure,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  the  resulting  crop  ii 
concerned. 

Both  the  description,  and  the  amounts,  of  the  manures  actuallj 
employed  for  the  barley,  are  recorded  in  full  in  the  folding  Table 
No.  XXIV.,  and  in  Appendix: — Table  I.,  p.  163.  They  are  in  man] 
respects  the  same  as  were  adopted  in  the  wheat  experiments ;  and 
as  in  those  experiments,  the  most  available  and  convenient  form) 
in  which  the  different  constituents  occur  in  the  market  have  beei 
selected.  Thus  (omitting  from  the  enumeration  those  suppliec 
in  farmyard  manure  and  rape-cake),  the  different  "mineral"* 
or  ash-constituents  were  supplied  as  follows : — 

♦  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term  **  mineral "  see  vol.  xxiv.,  pp.  506-8  (fool 
note),  and  toI.  xxv.,  p.  101  (and  context),  of  this  Journal ;  also  vol.  xtL  pp.  447-8 
and  context. 
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Potass — as  sulphate  of  potass. 

Soda — as  sulphate  of  soda« 

Magnesia — as  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Lime — as  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  superphosphate. 

Phosphoric  acid — as  bone-ash,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  convert  most  of  the  insoluble  earthy 
phosphate  of  lime  into  sulphate  and  soluble  superphos- 
phate of  lime. 

Sulphuric  acid — in  the  phosphatic  mixture  just  mentioned ; 
in  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia  ;  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  &c. 

Chlorine — in^jnuriate  of  ammonia. 

SiHea — as  artificial  silicate  of  soda. 
Other  constituents  have  been  supplied  as  under : — 

Nitrogen — as  sulphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia ;  as  nitrate 
of  soda ;  in  farmyard  manure  ;  in  rape-cake. 

Non-nitrogenous  organic  matter^  yielding  by  decomposition 
carbonic  acid^  and  other  products — in  farmyard  manure,  in 
rape-cake. 

The  artificial  manure  or  mixture  for  each  plot  is  ground  up, 
or  otherwise  mixed,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  and  turf- 
ashes  to  make  it  up  to  a  convenient  measure  for  equal  distribution 
orer  the  land.  TTie  mixtures  so  prepared  are,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, sown  broadcast  by  hand ;  as  it  has  been  found  that  the 
application  of  an  exact  amount  of  manure,  to  a  limited  area  of 
land,^  can  be  best  accomplished  in  that  way. 


The  Field  Eesults. 

The  results  obtained  with  barley  will  be  arranged  and 
discussed  under  separate  heads,  adopting  much  the  same  division 
of  the  subject  as  in  the  report  on  the  experiments  with  wheat, 
but  following  a  somewhat  different  order  of  illustration. 
Accordingly,  they  will  be  considered  in  Sections  as  under : — 

L — Quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  obtained,  by  different 
descriptions  of  manure,  in  each  of  the  twenty  seasons;  with 
summary  statements  of  the  characters  of  each  season. 

II. — Average  annual  produce  obtained  over  many  years  in 
succession,  by  each  description  of  manure  employed. 

III. — Amount  of  ammonia  in  manure  (or  its  equivalent  of 
nitrogen  in  other  forms),  required  to  yield  a  given  increase  of 
grain  (and  its  proportion  of  straw),  according  to  the  quantity 
applied  per  acre,  to  the  available  supply  of  mineral  constituents 
within  the  soil,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  season. 

IV.— Effiscts  of  the  unexhausted  residue  from  previous  manuring 
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(both  nitrogenous  and  mineral)  upon  succeeding  crops,  loss  of 
constituents  by  drainage,  and  some  allied  points. 

V. — Comparison  of  the  results  with  those  obtained  in 
other  fields,  and  under  other  conditions  as  to  cropping,  man- 
uring, &c. 

VI. — Summary,  and  general  conclusions,  showing  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  results. 

On  this  plan,  the  consideration  in  Section  I.  of  the  fluctuations 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  due  to  season,  and  in 
Section  II.  of  the  average  results  obtained  by  the  different 
manures  over  many  seasons,  will  bring  before  the  reader  the 
main  facts  of  the  field  experiments  as  such.  .  He  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  great  practical  importance,  and 
the  great  scientific  interest,  of  the  questions  discussed  in  Sections 
III,  and  IV.,  and  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  brought 
to  bear  upon  them. 

Section  I.  Quantity  and  quality  of  the  Produce  obtained 
IN  the  different  Seasons. 

In  the  following  comments  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
produce  obtained  in  each  of  the  twenty  seasons  separately,  the 
observations  on  the  characters  of  the  seasons  themselves  are 
founded,  partly  on  Mr.  Glaisher's  quarterly  reports,  partly  on 
our  own,  and  partly  on  other  records ;  and  they,  as  well  as  diose 
relating  to  the  crops  of  the  country,  may  be  taken  as  in  the  main 
applicable,  so  far  as  such  brief  and  general  statements  can  be,  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Midland,. Eastern,  and  South- Eastern 
districts  of  England.  It  may  be  further  explained  th^t,  to  aid 
the  study  of  the  characters  of  the  several  seasons,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  statements  given  of  them.  Tables  have  been  arranged 
showing  the  actual  climatic  statistics  of  the  seasons,  and  also 
others  of  their  indices,  showing  the  relative  order  of  the  characten 
registered,  comparing  season  with  season. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  branch  of  the  subject 
is  not  less  intricate  than  it  is  important ;  and  it  can  of  necessity 
be  but  incidentally  and  incompletely  treated  of  within  the  limits 
of  such  a  paper  as  this.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  different  seasons 
will  differ  almost  infinitely  at  eac^i  succeeding  period  of  their 
advance,  and  that,  with  each  variation,  the  character  of  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  plant  will  also  vary,  tending  to  luxuriance,  or  to 
maturation,  that  is,  to  quantity,  or  to  quality,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Hence,  only  a  very  detailed  consideration  of  climatic  statistics, 
taken  together  with  careful  periodic  observations  in  the  field, 
can  afford  a  really  clear  perception  of  the  connection  between 
the  ever  fluctuating  characters  of  season  and  the  equally  fluctuating 
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characters  of  growth  and  produce.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  distribution 
of  the  vartoas  elements  making  up  the  season,  their  mutual 
adaptations,  and  their  adaptation  to  the  stage  of  growth  of 
the  plant,  which  throughout  influence  the  tendency  to  produce 
quaotitj  or  quality.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  too,  that  some 
passing  conditions,  not  indicated  by  a  summary  of  the  meteoro- 
logical registry,  may  affect  the  crop  very  strikingly ;  and  thus 
the  cause  will  be  overlooked,  unless  careful  observations  be  also 
made,  and  the  stage  of  progress,  and  tendencies  of  growth,  of  the 
crop  itself  at  the  time,  be  likewise  taken  into  account 

Having  regard  to  these  considerations,  and  to  the  well-known 
fact — which  is  only  their  practical  consequence — that  those  cha- 
racters of  season  which  are  very  unfavourable  for  land  in  poor 
coDdition,  may  be  favourable  to  land  in  high  condition,  and  vice 
venoj  such  a  selection  from  the  results  obtained  in  each  year  has 
been  made  as  it  was  thought  would  best  illustrate  the  influence 
of  season  on  the  productive  effects  of  characteristically  different 
conditions  of  manuring ;  and  for  each  of  the  twenty  seasons  the 
prudace  of  the  same  plots  is  taken  for  illustration. 

In  explanation  of  the  abbreviated  descriptions  of  the  manures 
given  in  the  Tables,  it  may  be  stated  that — 

The  ^'farmyatd  manure"  was  made  in  the  open  yard,  and 
did  not  contain  the  dung  of  animals  highly  fed  on  purchased 
food. 

The  "  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  "  was  composed,  per  acre  per 
annum,  of — 

200  lbs.  sulphate  of  potass  (300  lbs.  the  first  6  years). 
100  lbs.  sulphate  of  soda  (200  lbs.  the  first  6  years). 
100  lbs.  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

200  lbs.  bone-ash.  1  superphosphate  of 

150  lbs.  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*7)      lime. 

The  "  Ammonia  Salts  "  consist  of  an  equal  mixture  of  the 
snlphate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  of  commerce. 

For  the  sake  of  easy  reference,  and  for  comparison  with  the 
produce  in  each  individual  season,  there  is  given  in  Table  I.,  on 
the  following  page,  the  particulars  of  the  average  produce  over 
the  20  years,  on  each  of  die  plots  selected  for  illustration  in  this 
Section. 

In  passing,  the  significant  fact  may  here  be  noted,  that, 
f)^er  a  period  of  20  years  in  succession,  ammonia- salts  alone 
gave  an  average,  per  acre  per  annum,  of  5  bushels  more  corn, 
and  of  4  cwts.  more  straw,  than  the  mixed  minetal  manur6 
i^lone.  Again,  the  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  mineral  manure 
together  gave  an  average  annual  produce  of  about  19  bushels 
more  com,  and  14  cwts.  more  straw,  than  the  mineral  manure 
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Table  I. — ^Average  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  i)er  Acre,  "per  annum, 
plots.    Twenty  Years,  1852-1871. 


MANURES,  PER  ACRE,  PER  ANNUM. 

AVERAGE  PRODUCE,  *c,  PER  ACRE 

Plots. 

Dressed  Com. 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

1 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
BusheL 

Pi 

4  0 
1  A 

4  A 
4  AA 

4  C 

Unmanured       

14  Tons  Farmyard  Manure    .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  alone 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  alone 
fMixed  Mineral  Manure,  and         . .  1 

.200  lbs.  Ammonia-salte / 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and . .      . . 
400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  first  6  years 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  next  10  years 
275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  last  4  years . .  ^ 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and . . 
2000  lbs.  Kape-cake  first  6  years      [ 
1000  lbs.  Rape-cake  last  14  years.. 

Bushels. 
20 
48J 
27} 
32} 

46i 
49} 

473 

lbs. 
52-3 
54«3 
63'4 
62- 1 

54*0 
53-4 

53-6 

Iba. 
1133 
2768 
1550 
1840 

2630 
2813 

2698 

Cwts. 
11} 

28i 

!3 

28} 
32] 

29} 

( 

( 

alone  ;  but  only  about  14  bushels  more  corn,  and  10  cwts. 
straw,  than  the  ammonia-salts  alone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  this,  in  an 
cultural  sense,  already  corn-exhausted  soil,  the  available  sup 
nitrogen  was  much  more  readily  exhausted  than  the  ava 
supply  of  mineral  constituents,  so  far  as  the  requirements  f 
growth  of  barley  are  concerned. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  then,  that  the  results  obi 
with  barley,  so  far  show  general  accordance  with  those  on  n 
and  that  those  with  both  crops  are  entirely  inconsistent 
the  "  Mineral  Theory,"  according  to  which  it  was  maintai 
^'that  the  supply  of  ammonia  is  unnecessary  for  most  i 
cultivated  plants,  and  that  it  may  be  even  superfluous,  i: 
the  soil  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  mineral  food  of  ] 
when  the  ammonia  required  for  their  development  will  b 
nished  by  the  atmosphere." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  sharp  distinction,  the 
antithesis,  between  the  terms  "mineral"*'  and  ''ammoni 
used  in  the  above  sentence,  was  habitually  adopted  by 
Liebig  in  his  earlier  agricultural  writings  * ;  in  fact,  the  *'  M 
Theory"  which  was  so  long  in  controversy,  can  hardly  be 
clearly  stated  in  so  few  words,  than  in  those  just  given,  ¥ 
by  himself. 


♦  For  a  few  additional  illustrations  see  foot-note  pp.  506-8,  vol.  xxiv.  p 
this  Journal. 
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NotwithsUndiog  this,  what  does  he  say  now  ?  He  ignores 
his  former  arguments  and  views.  He  repudiates  the  obvious 
mesiiing  of  the  terms  he  employed.  He  attributes  to  his  oppo- 
oents  ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  special  scientific  sense, 
ammonia-salts  are  mineral  substances.  He  says — *'  All  the  ma- 
terials constituting  the  food  of  our  cultivated  plants  belong  to 
the  mineral  kingdom."  And — "Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  sal- 
ammoniac  are  mineral  .  •  .  ."  Thus,  ammonia  is  now  claimed 
as  a  mineral  manure,  instead  of  antithetic  to  it,  as  throughout 
his  earlier  writings ;  and,  accordingly,  he  claims  as  consistent 
with  his  **  Mineral  Theory,"  any  beneficial  effects  from  the  use 
of  nitrogenous  manures.  He  would,  indeed,  have  it  supposed 
bj  the  rising  generation  of  readers,  and  if  possible  established 
for  the  future,  that  the  **  Mineral  Theory  "  of  Agriculture  which 
has  been  in  controversy  is  the  "  Mineral  Theory  "  of  vegetation 
in  general,  according  to  which,  as  distinguished  from  the  so- 
caOed  "  Humus  Tlieory,"  all  the  food  of  plants  is  mineral. 

Having  made  these  fundamental  changes,  without  acknow- 
ledgment of  either  change  or  error,  he  endeavours  to  divert  the 
attention  of  his  modem  and  future  readers  from  his  earlier  works 
and  editions,  and  insinuates  that  the  error  has  been  on  the  side 
of  bis  opponents.  Thus,  in  1870,  in  the  course  of  a  disquisition 
on  the  claims  of  truth  in  scientific  inquiry,  he  speaks  of  his 
lofig  forbearance  in  reference  to  the  opposition  to  his  views  on 
the  theory  of  fermentation,  the  sources  of  muscular  power,^the 
formation  of  fat,  &c.,  and,  in  agricultural  chemistry,  on  the 
laws  of  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals.  But,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  there  is  for  every  one  a  limit,  when  it  becomes  his  duty 
again  to  contend  for  that  which  he  holds  to  be  true,  and  this  is 
reached,  when  error  has  gained  the  victory,  and  scarcely  a  doubt 
is  expressed  that  it  may  be  the  truth.  Then,  with  more  special 
reference  to  the  controversy  with  ourselves,  he  proceeds — 

''  In  this  way  it  happened  to  my  views  on  agriculture,  on  the 
causes  of  the  exhaustion  of  soils,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
restoration  of  their  fertility ;  in  the  16  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  sixth  and  seventh  editions  of  my  book,  my  doctrine 
was  as  good  as  buried,  by  the  majority  of  practical  agriculturists 
it  was  held  to  be  completely  refuted,  which  might  well  be 
quite  unhesitatingly  assumed,  since  one  of  the  most  renowned 
Scientific  Societies  had  bestowed  its  great  gold  medal  upon  my 
most  persevering  opponents,  as  a  seal  of  their  triumph  over 
the  mineral  theory.  With  the  publication  of  the  seventh  edition 
of  my  *  Chemistry  in  its  applications  to  Agriculture  and 
Physiology,'  a  refutation  of  my  doctrine  is  no  longer  spoken  of, 
and  the  younger  generation  of  farmers,  standing  in  a  far  higher 
scientific  position,  no  longer  comprehend  how  there  was   so 
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much  dispiiting  and  quarrelling  over  truths  which  now  seem  t( 
them  self-evident"* 

-  Considering  that  the  ^*  Mineral  Theory/'  about  which  then 
was  so  much  ''  disputing  and  quarrelling  "  has  in  reality  been  sc 
long  both  refuted  and  buried,  and  that  its  author  not  only  seeki 
to  repudiate  it,  but  to  adopt  without  acknowledgment  the  viewi 
of  his  opponents  put  forward  in  correction  of  his  own,  it  woulc 
be  only  waste  of  the  reader's  time  to  repeat  the  process  of  refuta 
tion  and  burial  in  any  detail  here.  But  those  who  may  be  curiou: 
to  examine  into  the  history  and  the  truth  of  the  matter  for  them- 
selves,  we  would  refer  to  the  third  and  fourth  English  editions  o 
Baron  Liebig's  book  (1843  and  1847),  or  to  the  German  editiotii 
prior  to  the  seventh^  and  to  our  own  papers  in  Volumes  xii.,  xvi. 
xziv.,  and  xxv.  of  this  Journal. 

Before  commencing  the  consideration  of  the  individual 
seasons,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  by  way  of  preliminary  statement 
that  in  the  comments  on  the  varying  quantity  and  quality  oi 
produce  obtained  by  one  and  the  same  manure  according  to 
season,  the  comparisons  of  the  produce  of  each  separate  season 
with  the  average  of  the  twenty  seasons,  will  be  made  witb 
as  little  reference  as  may  be  needed  to  the  question  of  how 
far  the  result  may  be  affected  by  the  use  of  the  same  manure 
year  after  year  on  the  same  plot.  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  alrefidy  given,  this  subject,  of  the  degree,  or  the  limit,  ol 
the  effects  of  accumulation,  or  of  exhaustion,  by  previous 
manuring  and  cropping,  on  the  produce  of  succeeding  sea80j:is, 
will  receive  separate  and  full  consideration  in  Section  IV. 

Lastly,  it  will  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  throughout,  that,  so 
far  as  the  influence  of  season  is  concerned,  the  quantity  of  the 
produce  depends  greatly,  on  the  amount  and  the  distribution  ol 
rain  during  the  growing  period ;  and  the  quality  (proportion 
of  com  and  quality  of  corn),  on  a  suitable  adaptation  of  tempera- 
ture.    And,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  manures  is  concerned,  the 

*  The  following  is  the  paragraph  from  the  original — 

"  In  dieser  Weise  war  es  meinen  Ansichten  ilber  den  Feldbaabetrieb,  uber  dit 
Ursachen  der  Erschopfong  der  Felder  and  die  Bediagungen  der  Wiederberstellnog 
ihrer  Fmchtbarkeit  ergangen;  in  deo  16  Jahren,  die  zwischen  der  6.  und  7. 
Auflage  meines  Baches  liegen,  war  meine  Lehre  so  gat  wie  za  Grabe  getragen, 
sie  warde  von  der  grossen  Mehrzahl  der  pract:schen  Laodwirthe  fiir  TolIkommeB 
wider legt  gehalten,  was  wohl  ganz  anzweifelhaft  daraus  entoommen  werdes 
dttrfte,  dass  eine  der  beriihmtesten  wiflsenschaftlichen  Gesellschaften  ihre  grocK 
goldene  Medaille  meinen  beharrlichsten  Gegnem  zur  Besiegelang  ihresTrinmphei 
ilber  die  Mineraltheorie  verliehen  hat.  Mit  der  VeroffentTichung  der  7.  Auflage 
meiner  *  Chemie  in  ihrer  Anwendang  aof  Agricaltar  and  Physiologie/  ist  tob 
einer  Widcrlegang  meiner  Lehre  nicht  mebr  die  Hede,  and  die  jungere,  wissen- 
schafUich  weit  hoher  stebende  Generation  der  Laudwirthe  begreift  es  nicht  mehr, 
dass  so  Tiel  Hader  und  Zank  ilber  Wahrheiten  war,  die  ihnen  jetzt  aU  selbstTer- 
Ftandlich  gelten."  (Ueber  Gahrung,  Uber  Quelle  der  Muskelkraft  und  EroEhniDg. 
Vorrede,  pp.  ix-x.) 
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fiantity  (luxuriance)  depends  greatly  on  the  available  supply  of 
nitrogen  within  the  soil,  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  (tendency 
to  form  seed  and  to  ripen),  on  the  available  supply  of  mineral 
or  ash-constituents. 

First  Season,  1852. 

November  and  December,  1851,  were  upon  the  whole  fine, 
but  colder  than  usual.  January  and  February,  1852,  were  mild 
and  wet ;  March  dry  and  clear,  but  cold  and  frosty ;  April  dry, 
with  some  hot  sun,  but  a  good  deal  of  cold  east  wind ;  May 
Tariable,  but  also  with  a  good  deal  of  cold,  east  wind ;  June 
very  wet  and  cold ;  July  very  hot,  with  several  heavy 
thanderstorms ;  August  fine  at  the  beginning,  very  wet  in  the 
middle,  and  fine  and  hot  at  the  end  ;  September  fine  until  the 
€th,  when  there  was  a  heavy  thunderstorm,  with  a  good  deal  of 
rain,  the  rest  of  the  month  being  variable,  with  prevailing  low 
temperatures,  but  upon  the  whole  not  unfavourable.  In  June 
the  dew  point  was  below,  but  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air 
dightly  above  the  average;  in  July  the  dew  point  was  above, 
but  the  degree  of  humidity  considerably  below  the  average ;  and 
in  August  and  September  both  dew  point  and  the  degree  of 
bnmidity  were  below  the  average. 

Thus,  the  early  portions  of  the  winter  were,  upon  the  whole, 
fine  but  cold;  but  the  later  for  the  most  part  mild  and  wet. 
Then  followed  drier  weather,  allowing  of  an  early  working  of 
the  land.  The  spring  was,  however,  dry,  cold,  and  backward  ; 
the  early  summer  rainy  and  cold,  and  the  maturing  period 
variable,  with  a  good  deal  of  hot  weather,  and  some  heavy  storms. 
The  winter-sown  wheat  crop  was  reported  to  be  generally  not 
deficient  in  bulk,  but  in  many  districts  much  blighted,  mildewed, 
and  grown;  the  result  being  a  yield  considerably  below  the 
arerage.  Shortly  before  harvest,  barley  as  well  as  wheat  was 
reported  to  be  a  bulky  crop,  and  to  give  upon  the  whole  a  fair 
promise,  though  the  hot  weather  of  July  was  tending  to  pre- 
mature ripening,  especially  on  the  lighter  lands ;  and  the  very 
variable  weather  of  the  maturing  period  greatly  lessened  the 
yield,  and  injured  the  sample. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was  much  below  the  average  in 
quantity  of  both  corn  and  straw,  and  also  considerably  below  the 
average  in  quality  of  grain.  Table  II.  (p.  102)  exhibits  the  results 
obtained  on  the  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  barley  field. 

The  weather  was  favourable  for  the  preparation  of  the  land, 
and  the  seed  (Chevalier)  was  sown  on  March  5.  The  quantity  of 
produce,  both  com  and  straw,  was,  without  manure,  by  mineral 
manure  alone,  and  by  ammonia-salts  alone,  considerably  greater 
in  this  first  season  than  on  the  average  of  the  20  years  under  the 
same  continued  conditions  as  to  manure.     The    comparatively 
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Table  JI. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.    First  Season,  185: 


FloU. 


7 

1  O 
40 
1  A 
4A 

4AA 

4C 


MANURES,  PER  ACRE. 


14  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-Baits 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and| 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and) 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and 

2000  lbs.  Rape-cake 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  Ita 


Dressed  Corn. 


Qawtity. 


Weight 

p<r 
Biuhel. 


*( 


Bmhela. 
33 
27i 
32i 
362 

40f 
45i 
38 


llM. 

52-8 
52-1 
51'5 

50*7 

51-4 
50-6 
51-4 


Total 
Goru. 


Ibn. 
1844 
1585 
1819 
2088 

2868 
2532 
2038 


Straw 
and 
Chttir. 


Totol 
Produce 
(Cora 


Cwta. 
I8i 

IH 
22i 

27} 
28J 
24^ 


Ocyra 
to 

100 


Straw).  1   Straw 


lbs. 

3920 

3445 

4008 

4652 


88*1 
85-: 
83- 
81*.' 


5487  !  75i 

5714  ;  79*( 

I 

4796  i  77-; 


large  produce  without  manure,  and  by  mineral  manure  alone, 
in  the  first  year,  shows  that  there  was  a  quantity  of  un- 
exhausted nitrogen  from  previous  manuring  available  within 
the  soil.  The  larger  produce  by  ammonia-salts  alone  in  the 
first  than  over  the  20  seasons  shows,  in  like  manner,  a  com- 

f)arative  exhaustion  of  available  mineral  constituents  in  the 
ater  years.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  farmyard 
manure,  and  the  artificial  manures  in  which  there  was  annually 
supplied  an  abundance  of  mineral  constituents  as  well  as 
ammonia,  or  nitrogen  in  some  form,  the  average  produce  of  the 
20  years  considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  first  year.  Part 
of  this  latter  result  is  doubtless  due  to  accumulation  from 
year  to  year ;  but  no  doubt  it  is  also  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
comparatively  defective  productive  characters  of  the  first  season. 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  the  quality  of 
the  produce,  as  indicated  by  the  weight  per  bushel,  was,  both 
from  the  deficiently  and  from  the  liberally  manured  plots, 
considerably  below  die  average.  The  proportion  of  corn  to  straw 
was  also  in  most  cases  below  the  average. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  field  are  accordant, 
therefore,  with  those  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  country,  in 
showing  that  the  variable,  but  upon  the  whole  wet  and  cold 
season  of  1 852,  was  unfavourable  to  the  barley  crop,  and 
especially  so  in  point  of  quality. 

Second  Season,  1853. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  January,  the  winter  of  1852-3  was,  upon 
the  whole,  very  unseasonably  warm  and  wet ;  the  rest  of  January, 
February,  and  March,  were  very  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  east 
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and  north-east  wind,  and  some  snow ;  April  and  May  were  for 
the  most  part  cold  and  wet,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period 
in  the  middle  of  each  month ;  June  was  variable,  with  a  good 
deal  of  rain  and  cold  wind ;  the  greater  part  of  July  was  exces- 
sirely  wet,  with  low  temperatures,  but  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
the  beginning  of  August  were  fine ;  the  remainder  of  August, 
and  September,  were  dull,  unsettled,  wet,  and  cold.  Both  the 
dew  point  and  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  were  generally, 
and,  especially  the  latter,  sometimes  considerably  below  the 
average  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September. 

Thus  the  autumn  and  early  winter  were  exceedingly  wet ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  a  considerable  breadth  of  the  land  intended 
for  wheat  could  not  be  sown.  The  remainder  of  the  winter,  and 
the  spring,  were  for  the  most  part  unseasonably  cold,  or  cold 
and  wet ;  so  also  were  the  summer,  and  the  harvest  time,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  at  the  end  of  July  and  the 
beginning  of  August. 

The  wheat  crop  was  reported  to  cover  a  very  limited  area,  and  to 
be  far  inferior  to  that  of  any  season  for  many  years  past  Barley 
and  oats  were,  however,  sown  over  an  unusually  large  area,  and 
neither  crop  was  reported  to  have  suffered  anything  like  so  much 
as  wheat 

The  experimental  wheat  was  not  sown  until  the  spring,  and 
its  crop  was  one  of  the  worst  that  has  been  obtained  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  experimental  barley  was  not  sown  until 
Apiil  11 ;  and  the  following  are  the  results  obtained  on  the 
idected  plots : — 

TiBLzIIL— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Second  Season,  1853. 
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7        I  U  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure 

1  0     I  Unmanured 

-^0  Mixed  Mineral  Mauure 
1  A  200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
-*  A       Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and'i 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  ..  j| 

-(A A    Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and ^{ 

.     4U0  lbs.  Ammonia-salts   . .  j  j 

^^       Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andV 
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'  Wright ! 
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Straw 


ToUl         Com 
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I     Ibd. 
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I  52-4 


2136 
1552 
2017 
2285 


53- 1  ;  2309 


51*4 


50*4 


Cwta. 

lbs. 

22J 

4682 

18 

S.'%62 

20^ 

4312 

23f 

4950 

26t 

5284 

315 

6.3., 

2590 


2302  I  27 J 


5380 


83'9 
77*2 
87-9 
85-7 

77-6 
73-1 
74*6 


Under  the  influence  of  this  unusually  cold  and  wet  season,  the 
weight  of  total  produce  (com  and  straw  together)  was,  without 
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manure,  and  with  the  partial  manuresy  that  is,  with  mixed  mineral 
manure  alone,  or  ammonia-salts  alone,  rather  more  than  in  the 
first  season,  and  very  considerably  more  than  the  average  of  the 
20  seasons.  With  farmyard  manure  it  was  considerably  more 
than  in  the  first  season,  but  considerably  less  than  the  average. 
With  the  more  complete  artificial  manures,  supplying  mineral 
constituents  in  abundance  as  well  as  ammonia,  there  was  a  consi- 
derable deficiency  compared  with  the  average ;  and  more  in  the 
corn  than  in  the  straw.  This  comparatively  worse  result  in  the 
cold  and  wet  season  with  the  more  liberal,  than  with  the  more 
partial  manuring,  is  in  great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact,  that  all  the  heavier  crops  were  very  much  more  laid  than 
the  lighter  ones.  Accordingly,  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed 
com,  which  was  in  almost  every  case  considerably  lower  than  the 
average,  was,  so  far  as  the  artificial  manures  were  concerned,  the 
lower  the  higher  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to  the  mineral  con- 
stituents in  the  manure ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  the  tendency  to 
luxuriance,  or  quantity  of  gross  produce,  prevailed  over  that  of 
seed*forming  and  ripening. 

The  results  as  a  whole  are  an  illustration  of  that  which  common 
experience  teaches,  namely,  that  with  a  cold  and  wet  season  the 
naturally  light  and  poor,  and  the  poorly  manured  lands,  sufik 
much  less  than  the  naturally  better,  or  more  liberally  manured 
soils.  Another  point  of  general  interest  is,  that  spring-sown  com 
as  a  rule  suffers  much  less  in  such  a  season  than  the  winter-sown 
wheat.  Indeed,  an  amount  of  spring  and  summer  rain  which 
may  be  essential  for  the  luxuriant  growth,  and  subsequent  yield, 
of  the  late-sown  barley  or  oat  crop,  will  frequently  be  adverse  to 
the  yield  of  the  winter-sown  wheat  crop. 

Third  SeasaOy  1854. 

The  winter  of  1853-4  was,  until  past  the  middle  of  February, 
upon  the  whole  unusually  severe,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow ; 
March  and  the  greater  part  of  April  were  very  fine,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  latter  month  there  was  severe  frost  for  the  period,  and 
a  good  deal  of  cold  north  wind  ;  May  was  variable,  generally  cold 
and  backward,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  ;  June  was  generally 
fine,  l.ut  cold ;  the  first  half  of  July  was  also  cold,  with  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  rain ;  then  came  a  week  or  two  of  fine  hot  weather, 
which  was  succeeded  by  thunderstorms  and  heavy  rain;  the 
beginning  of  August  was  wet,  the  middle  fine  though  not  warm, 
but  the  end  dry  and  hot ;  September  was  almost  throughout  fine 
and  favourable  for  getting  in  the  crops,  with  high  day,  though 
low  night,  temperatures.  In  June,  July,  August,  and  September, 
the  dew  point  was  below  the  average,  and  the  degree  of  numdity 
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favourable ;   it 


was 


\ 


of  tbe  air  was,  io  June  above,  in  July  about,  and  in  August  and 
September  below,  the  average. 

The  autumn   seed-time  had  been   very 

followed  by  an  unusually  severe  winter,  but  the  spring  seed-time 

-was  not  imfavourable.    This  was  succeeded  by  generally  fine  but 

frenerally  cold  and  backward  weather,  until  the  middle  of  July, 

from  which   time,  however,  until   harvest,   the   period,  though 

'Changeable,  embraced  some  fine  maturing  and  harvest  weather. 

The  season  of  1854  appears,  therefore,  by  the  climatic  records, 

to  have    been   by  no  means   continuously  favourable,  and   the 

harvest  was  late  ;  yet  the  wheat^crop  of  the  country  was  reported 

to  be  one  of  the  largest  yield  per  acre  for  many  years  past     The 

barley  and  oat  crops  were  also  spoken  of  as  generally  very  good. 

The  experimental  wheat-crop  was  as  remarkable  for  superiority 

in  almost  every  particular,  both  of  quantity  and  'quality,  as  that 

of  1853  had   been  in  the   opposite   direction.     The  following 

results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  barley  field  f — 

Table  IV. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Third  Season,  1854. 


MANURES,  PEE  ACRE. 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  &c. 

Rod 

Dreited  Corn. 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 
and 
Chaff. 

ToUI 

Prodace 

(Corn  and 

Straw). 

Gbm 

Quantity. 

Weight 

per 
Btuhel. 

to 
100 

Straw. 

10 
40 
U 
4A 

4AA 

4C 

U  Tom  Farm-yard  Manure 

Unmanared 

Mixed  Mineral  Mannre      .. 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salU 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salU   ..  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Mannre,  and  1 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  j 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  I 

2000  lbs.  llape-cake         ..  f 

Bashels. 
56] 
35 
42 
47i 

60f 
621 
601 

Ih0. 
53-9 
53-6 
54-0 
^3-6 

54*3 
52-1 
52*8 

lbs. 
3127 
1963 
2374 
2763 

3428 
3539 
3413 

Cwts. 
21i 

^o1 

40i 

49 

421 

lbs. 

7298 

4405 

4969 

6155 

7958 
9026 
8125 

75-0 
80-4 
91-5 
81'5 

75-7 
64*5 
72-4 

The  seed  was  sown  as  early  as  February  24th ;  and  tbe  season, 
though  backward,  was  without  material  checks.  The  result, 
with  the  early  start,  and  these  conditions,  was  a  great  bulk  of 
produce,  which,  for  its  amount,  was  comparatively  little  laid  ; 
and,  with  favourable  harvest  weather,  it  finally  yielded  a  large 
amount  of  com  as  well  as  straw,  and  generally  a  good  weight  per 
bashel.  Under  every  condition  of  manuring  the  produce  was 
considerably  higher  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  seasons, 
and  considerably  higher  also  than  the  average  of  the  20  seasons. 
It  was,  in  fact,  under  most  of  the  conditions  of  manuring,  in 
straw  higher,  and  in  corn  also  higher  than,  or  nearly  as  high  as, 
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in  any  of  the  20  years.  In  3  of  the  selected  cases  the  produce 
exceeded  60  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  2  tons  of  straw,  per 
acre.  The  season  of  1854  was,  therefore,  one  of  remarkable 
productiveness ;  and  it  was  remarkable  for  yielding  such  large 
crops  under  climatal  conditions  which  the  mere  metedrological 
registry  did  not  indicate  to  be  peculiarly  favourable.  The  result 
would  appear  to  have  been  owing,  as  in  the  also  remarkable 
season  of  1863,  to  a  continuity  of  unchecked  growth,  rather  than 
to  any  special  aptitude  for  unusual  luxuriance  at  particular 
periods.  Lastly,  although  the  quantity  of  grain  per  acre  was  very 
large,  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  considerably  below  the 
average.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  great  yield  was  due  to 
favourable  conditions  of  season  at  the  time  of  seed-forming, 
acting  upon  a  great  bulk  of  plant,  and  not  to  conditions  favourable 
to  seeding  tendency  through  any  lengthened  period  of  growth. 


Fourth  Season^  1855. 

The  winter  of  1854-55  was  generally  fine  and  mild  up  to  the 
middle  of  January.  Then  came  some  frosts  and  deep  snow  ;  and 
the  frost,  with  occasional  snow,  rain,  and  thaw,  lasted,  with  more 
or  less  severity,  through  February  and  March.  The  beginning 
and  end  of  April  were  also  cold  and  frosty,  and  the  month  was 
more  or  less  windy  throughout,  with  dry  east  winds  at  the  close. 
May  and  June  were  for  the  most  part  very  cold  and  dry,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  interval  in  the  middle  of  that  period, 
and  the  end  of  June,  which  was  very  hot ;  July  was  very  variable, 
with  many  fine  hot  days,  but  with  severe  thunderstorms,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  a  great  excess  of  rain.  The  beginning  ojf 
August  was  also  wet,  but  the  remainder  of  the  month  was  fine ; 
September  also  was  fine,  but  cooL  In  June,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, both  the  dew  point  and  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  ranged  low,  but  in  July  both  were  somewhat  in 
excess  of  the  average. 

Thus,  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  early  spring,  were 
extremely  severe;  the  remainder  of  the  spring  and  the  early 
summer  cold  and  dry ;  July  was  very  variable,  with  a  great 
deal  of  rain,  and  a  rather  humid  atmosphere ;  but  the  harvest 
period  was  more  favourable. 

With  these  characters  of  season,  the  wheat  crop  of  1855  was 
reported  to  be  much  less  abundant  than  that  of  1854 ;  in  quantity 
about,  or  but  little  over,  an  average — in  quality  very  various, 
and  in  many  cases  much  damaged.  Barley  was  reported  to  be 
abundant,  but  damaged,  yielding  a  bad  malting  sample. 

In  the  experimental  wheat  field,  the  season  of  1855  was  one  oF 
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aTera^e  productiveness  with  moderate  manuring,  but  was  unfa^ 
vourable  for  high  manuring,  that  is  for  the  growth  and  maturing 
of  large  crops.  The  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  barley 
field  gave  the  following  results  :-^ 

TiBLE  V. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.   Fourth  Season,  1855. 


IfANUSES^  FEB  ACRE. 

Dresaed 

PKODUCE  PER  ACRE.  &c. 

IFtotfc 

Corn. 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 

Olid 

Cbaffl 

Total 

Produce 

(Corn  and 

Straw). 

Gora 

Qnantity. 

Weight 

per 
Busbel. 

to 

100 

Stxaw. 

10 
40 
1A 
4A 

4AA 

4C 

14  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure 

Unmannred 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and! 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-calts  ../ 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and\ 

2000  lbs.  Bape-cake        ../ 

Bu^heU. 

'50J 

31 

231 

49i 
518 

lbs. 
52-9 
52*4 
531 
51-8 

520 
48*9  , 
49*5 

\h6. 

2765 
1773 
2067 
2443 

2G59 
2582 
2783 

Cuts. 

27* 

17| 

18 

24J 

31 

39! 

37} 

lbs. 

5852 

3745 

4082 
5148 

6134 
7054 
6993 

89*6 

89*9 

102*6 

90*3 

76-5 
57*7 
66*1 

A  wet  and  warm  July,  and  the  beginning  of  August  also  wet, 
Ulowing  upon  a  cold  and  dry  spring  and  early  summer,  and, 
dierefore,  acting  upon  a  backward  crop,  ensured  a  considerable 
bulk  of  produce ;  and  with  comparatively  favourable  conditions 
immediately  before  harvest,  the  quantity  of  corn  per  acre,  as 
veil  u  that  of  straw,  was  also  above  the  average  of  the  20  years ; 
^cepting  in  some  of  the  cases  of  the  heavier  crops,  which  were 
moch  laid.  The  corn-yielding  characters  of  the  crop  varied, 
Wever,  very  considerably  ;  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  and 
the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  dressed  com,  being  generally  consi- 
derably the  lower,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  to 
mineral  constituents  in  the  manure ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  the 
manures  supplied  the  conditions  favourable  to  luxuriance  and 
balk,  rather  than  to  seeding  tendency.  Thus,  by  mineral  manures 
»lone,  there  are  only  37^  bushels  of  corn,  and  18  cwts.  of 
straw,  but  102  parts  of  com  for  100  of  straw,  and  more  than' 53 
lbs.  weight  per  bushel;  whilst  with  the  same  mineral  manure 
and  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts  per  acre,  there  are  nearly  50  bushels 
of  coro,  and  nearly  40  cwts.  of  straw,  but  less  than  58  parts  of 
com  to  100  of  straw,  and  less  than  49  lbs.  per  bushel.  The  very 
varied  conditions  of  manuring  supplied  in  the  experimental  field 
bare,  therefore,  furnished,  in  their  results,  a  striking  illustration 
of  bow  differeptly  the  same  conditions  of  season  may  affect  the 
produce  of  light  and  of  heavy,  or  of  deficiently  or  highly  manured 
land;  and  how  an  excess  of  rain  during  the  actively  growing 
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period  may  be  beneficial  under   bad,  and  injurious  under  good 
agricultural  conditions. 

Fifth  Season,  1856. 

After  a  wet  autumn,  and  some  severe  weather  in  the  early  part 
of  the  winter,  January  1856  was  very  variable,  but,  upon  the 
whole,  mild,  as  was  also  February ;  March  was  dry  and  cold, 
with  piercing  north-east  winds ;  April  and  May  generally  cold, 
and  May  particularly,  very  wet;  June  and  July  changeable  as 
to  temperature,  with  little  rain,  and  frequently  very  cold  nights 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  which,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  was  fine  and  hot ;  then  came  heavy  thunderstorms 
with  excessive  rain,  but  the  end  of  August,  and  the  first  half  of 
September,  were  fine,  after  which  again  succeeded  thunderstorms 
and  heavy  rain,  the  temperature  being  generally  low  throughoat 
the  month.  The  mean  dew  point,  and  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
air,  were  above,  or  about,  the  average  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
and  somewhat  below  it  in  September. 

Thus,  after  a  variable,  but  upon  the  whole,  mild  winter,  the 
early  spring  was  dry  and  cold,  the  remainder  cold  and  wet,  and 
the  early  summer  cold  and  changeable,  with  little  rain ;  then 
came  a  short  interval  of  fine  and  hot  weather,  succeeded  about  the 
ripening  period  by  very  heavy  rains  and  prevailing  low  tempera- 
tures. The  harvest  period  was  much  broken^  generally  wet  and 
unfavourable,  especially  in  the  later  districts. 

Wheat  was  reported  to  cover  a  large  area  ;  and  shortly  before 
harvest  it  was  thought  the  crop  would  be  over  an  average.  Bar- 
ley and  oats  were  also  expected  to  be  over  average  per  acre; 
though  barley  was  said  to  cover  an  unusually  small  area.  Even- 
tually, however,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  harvest-weather,  and 
the  deficiency  of  labour^  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  three 
crops  was  much  damaged  and  badly  got  in. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was,  with  liberal  manuring,  in 
quantity  of  straw  over,  and  in  that  of  grain  fully  equal  to,  the 
average  ;  but  it  was  unevenly  and  badly  ripened,  and  the  weight 
per  bushel  was  low. 

The  results  exhibited  in  Table  VI.  (p.  109)  were  obtained  in 
the  experimental  barley  field. 

The  barley  was  sown  on  March  8th ;  and  with,  for  the  most 
part,  alternately  cold  and  dry,  and  cold  and  wet,  spring  and 
summer,  the  amount  of  total  produce  was,  under  all  conditions 
of  manuring,  very  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  20 
years.  The  deficiency  in  quantity  of  com  was  very  great,  and 
that  of  straw  also  great ;  though  the  less  the  higher  the  artificial 
manuring.     With  the  farmyard  manure,  however,  the  deficiency 
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HLB  VI.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Fifth  Season,  185G. 


PUODUCE  PER  ACRE,  fcc. 


Ftota. 


MANUREa  PER  ACRE.  !— 


Dreated  Com. 


I  Weight 

,  Qnantitj.      per 
'  ,  Bu:aiel. 


ToUI 
Corn. 


Straw 
and 


Total 
Produce  ! 


C<»ni 
to 


rM.Iir     .(Com  and       100 
^^^'       Straw).  ,    Straw. 


10 
40 

\A 
4A 

4AA 

4C 


14  Tons  Farm-jard  Manure 

Unmannred 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and) 

200  Iba.  Amroonia-salts  . .  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and )  I 

400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  ..  I 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andV 

2000  lbs.  Rape-cake        ..j 


BosheU. 

lbs. 

llNl. 

Cwta. 

;j2l 

135 

47-1 

1656 

19f 
8f 

49-1 

812 

19J 

47'0 

1U18 

"1 

25 

48-5 

1432 

31i 

46-4 

1599 

211 

37i 
35] 


45-4      1886 


33 


lbs. 

3866 

1797 

2075 

3347 

3981 
5582 


46-3  ,   1841   •     3ii     I     5257 


74'9 
82-4 
96-3 
74-8 

67*1 
51'0 
53-9 


of  straw  was  proportionally  as  great  as  in  other  cases  of  low  pro- 
duce. The  quantity  of  com  was,  indeed,  under  many  of  the 
conditions  of  manuring,  the  lowest,  and  under  all  nearly  as  low, 
u  in  any  year  of  the  20  ;  and,  with  a  wet  harvest  time  following 
ipon  an  sdmost  continuously  unfavourable  growing  period,  the 
.  proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  unusually  low,  especially  under 
die  high  manuring.  The  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was 
slio  very  much  below  the  average,  and  almost  throughout  lower 
tkn  in  any  other  of  the  20  seasons. 

In  former  seasons  it  had  been  observed  that,  wherever  phos- 
pkttie  manures  were  used,  the  crop  ripened  much  earlier  than 
wiere  they  were  not  employed ;  but  hitherto  it  had  been  thought 
<feniable  to  cut  all  at  the  same  time.  From  this  time  forward, 
Innrever,  there  have  generally  been  at  least  two  cuttings,  with 
in  interval  of  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  between  them.  In  the 
cue  of  the  season  under  consideration,  all  the  lots  with  phos- 
phatic  manure  were  cut  on  August  13th,  after  which  there  was 
ft  week  of  almost  incessant  rain,  which  much  damaged  both  grain 
«nd  straw,  the  former  being  much  sprouted.  The  remainder  of 
the  plots  were  cut  on  August  29tb,  and  being  then  dead  ripe, 
were  carted  on  the  same  day. 

Judging  from  the  reports,  it  would  appear  that  the  barley  crop 
of  the  country  generally  was  not  so  deficient  in  bulk  as  the 
yesults  show  that  in  the  experimental  field  to  have  been ;  but 
It  was  probably  in  many  cases  equally  damaged,  and  bad  in 
yield. 

Sixth  Season,  1857. 

The  last  quarter  of  1856  was  marked  by  rapid  variations  of 
prpsiure,   and   extreme    changes   of  temperature.      In   January 
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(1857),  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rain,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  month  was  mild ;  but  it  became  colder,  with  frost  and  snow, 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  beginning  of  February.  The 
remainder  of  February,  and  March,  were  very  dry,  with  high 
barometer,  frequent  sharp  frosty  nights,  and  cold  easterly  winds. 
April  was  more  rainy,  but  included  also  som^  fine  though  cold 
weather.  May  was  fine,  with  a  good  deal  of  very  warm  weather, 
and  but  little  rain.  In  June,  again,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fine  and 
hot  weather ;  but  there  were  also  several  thunderstorms,  with  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  which  were  much  needed,  and  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  soil.  During  July  the  weather  was  generally  fine,  and  occa- 
sionally very  hot,  with  much  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  rain. 
In  August  there  were  several  thunderstorms  with  heavy  rain, 
but  otherwise  the  weather  was  fine  and  remarkably  hot.  In  the 
early  part  of  September  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  but  the  remain- 
der of  the  month  was  fine,  and  its  temperature  was  pretty 
uniformly  rather  above  the  average.  In  June,  July,  and  August, 
though  Uie  dew  point  ranged  somewhat  high,  the  temperature 
did  so  in  a  greater  degree,  so  that  the  atmosphere  was  drier  than 
usual. 

Thus,  after  a  variable  preliminary  period,  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  mild  and  wet ;  in  the  spring  there  was,  upon  the 
whole,  a  good  deal  of  cold  dry  weather,  but  there  was  a  suffi- 
ciency of  rain  in  April.  The  summer  was  for  the  most  part  hot, 
with  a  dry  atmosphere,  but  with  genial  and  plentiful  rains  in 
June,  and  again  in  the  beginning  of  August  Finally,  the 
harvest  period,  though  somewhat  broken,  was  generally  favour- 
able. 

The  extent  of  land  under  wheat  was  reported  to  be  less  than 
in  1856  ;  but  with  a  summer  hotter  and  drier  than  usual,  though 
with  occasional  plentiful  rains  when  most  needed,  the  crop 
throughout  promised  exceedingly  well ;  and,  after  harvest,  it  was 
estimated  to  have  been  unusually  productive.  Barley  was  said 
to  cover  a  large  area,  but  to  be  generally  deficient  in  yield  per 
acre,  though  proportionally  less  so  in  the  best  corn-growing 
districts  of  the  country.  Oats  were  pronounced  to  be  decidedly 
below  their  average  productiveness. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop,  though  by  no  means  so  bulky 
as  many,  was  one  of  very  much  more  than  the  average  yield  of 
grain  per  acre. 

The  results  obtained  with  barley  are  shown  in  Table  VII. 

(p.  111). 

The  seed  w^as  sown  on  March  6  th.  On  all  the  plots  having 
superphosphate  in  the  manure,  the  crops  were  ripe  earlier  than 
on  the  others,  and  were  cut  on  August  3rd,  the  rest  being  left 
till  August  10th.     In  April  there  was^a  sufficiency  of  rain  to 
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establish  growth;  the  summer  was  almost  throughout  hot  and 
dry,  excepting  that  there  were  some  heavy  falls  of  rain  in  June, 
and  again  in  August ;  and  the  result  was  a  crop  of  more  than 
average  bulk,  and  of  very  unusual  seeding  tendency.  In  fact, 
there  was  a  higher  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  and  higher  weight 
per  bushel  of  com,  than  in  any  other  year  of  equal  gross  produce 
per  acre.  The  season  was  remarkably  favourable  for  high 
manuring ;  and  even  the  heaviest  crops,  which  were  very  heavy, 
especially  in  the  ear,  were  very  little  laid.  Thus,  there  were, 
with  mineral  manure  and  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre, 
90J  parts  of  com  for  100  of  straw,  nearly  65  bushels  of  dressed 
com  per  acre,  and  53*9  lbs.  weight  per  bushel.  Again,  with 
mineral  manure  and  2000  lbs.  rape-cake,  there  were  95^  com  to 
100  of  straw,  62^  bushels  of  dressed  com  per  acre,  and  a  weight 
per  bushel  of  54*1  lbs. 

The  contrast  between  this  season  and  its  produce,  and  those  of 
1854,  which  was  also  a  year  of  very  unusual  productiveness,  is 
very  great  Throughout  the  most  active  growing  periods  the 
temperature  was  very  much  lower  in  1854  than  in  1857.  In 
May,  1854,  there  was  about  four  times  as  much  rain  as  in  May, 
1857  ;  but  in  June  and  July  there  was  less  than  half  as  much, 
though  nearly  as  many  rainy  days.  The  consequence  was  very 
much  more  gross  produce  per  acre,  in  1854;  and,  with  the 
highest  manuring,  about  one-fourth  more  straw,  but  scarcely  as 
much  corn,  as  in  1857. 

It  would  appear  that  the  season  of  1857  was  much  more 
strikingly  favourable  for  the  barley  crop  in  the  experimental 
field  than,  according  to  the  published  reports,  it  was  estimated 
to  be  in  the  country  generally.     Thus,  the  crop  was  stated  to  be, 
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upon  the  whole,  of  barely  average  yield  per  acre  ;  though  it  was 
admitted  to  be  good  in  the  best  corn-growing  districts. 

Seventh  Season^  1858. 

The  last  quarter  of  1857  was  generally  mild,  with  unusually 
little  rain  during  the  last  two  months.  January,  1858,  was  also 
dry,  and,  during  the  last  fortnight,  cold  and  frosty.  February  was 
cold,  moderately  rainy,  with  some  snow,  sharp  frosts,  and  easterly 
winds,  which  extended  some  time  into  March ;  in  which  month 
there  was  comparatively  little  rain.  The  beginning  of  April 
was  cold,  but  most  of  the  remainder  fine,  and  even  hot ;  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  rain  fell  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
month.  It  was  also  cold  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  fine,  diy, 
and  hot  towards  the  end;  though  with  heavy  showers,  making 
up  about  an  average  fall  of  rain  during  the  month.  June  was 
upon  the  whole  very  fine,  dry,  and  hot,  with  some  heavy  thunder- 
showers,  but  much  less  than  the  average  amount  of  rain.  In 
July  there  was  much  more  rain ;  and,  though  variable,  the 
weather  was  still  upon  the  whole  fine  and  hot.  August  and 
September  were  very  fine,  with  much  less  than  the  average  fall 
of  rain.  Throughout  the  quarter  ending  with  September,  as 
also  in  June,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  ranged 
lower  than  usual. 

There  was,  therefore,  during  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer, 
upon  the  whole,  much  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  rain; 
though  in*  February,  April,  May,  and  July,  there  were  fair 
amounts.  The  air  was  also  generally  less  humid  than  usual 
throughout  the  summer.  The  temperature,  too,  was  generally 
above  the  average  throughout  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
whilst  June  was  unusually  hot. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  appearance  of  the  wheat  plant  was 
generally  that  of  great  luxuriance,  promising  a  bulky  crop. 
The  reports  of  the  harvest  indicated  a  crop,  fully,  if  not  above, 
the  average,  though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  extraordinary 
one  of  1857.  Barley  and  oats  were  said  to  be  very  various, 
neither  likely  to  give  an  average  as  to  quantity;  and  barley 
not  very  good  in  quality. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was  pretty  uniformly  below 
the  average  in  quantity  of  straw,  but  the  produce  of  grain  was 
generally  above  the  average,  and  the  more  so  the  higher  the 
manuring. 

The  results  obtained  with  barley  are  shown  in  Table  VIII. 
(p.  1.13). 

Hitherto  we  have  been  able  to  show  the  effects  of  mixed  mineral 
manure  alone,  the  same  with  200  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  the  same  with 
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Table  VIII. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Hots. 
Seventh  Season,  1868. 
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400  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  and  the  same  with  2000  lbs.  of  rape-cake 
per  acre.  The  crops  manured  with  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  and 
2000  lbs.  of  rape-cake,  were,  however,  always  obviously  too 
heavy  to  stand  up  and  ripen  well  in  other  than  most  exceptional 
Kasons.  For  the  crop  of  1858,  therefore,  and  subsequently,  the 
quantity  of  rape-cake  was  reduced  from  2000  to  lOOO  lbs.  per 
acre.  The  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  applied  to  the  "  A  A  *' 
plotewas,  at  the  same  time,  reduced  from  400  to  200  lbs.  per 
<cre;  and  this  dressing  was  continued  for  ten  years,  namely,  to 
i867  inclusive,  after  which  the  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  was 
^bstituted  by  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  estimated  to 
<wtaiQ  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore—1858  and  afterwards — any  increase  of  produce  on  plot 
4  A  A,  over  that  on  plot  4  A,  (with  only  200  lbs.  of  ammonia- 
«klti  per  acre  from  the  commencement),  is,  doubtless,  in  great 
measure,  due  to  an  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen  supplied  in 
^e400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  used  annually  during  the  preceding 
^ix  years ;  and  it  will  afterwards  be  seen  that  there  was  a  marked 
effect  from  the  previous  excessive  manuring,  at  any  rate  over  ten 
consecutive  seasons.  In  like  manner,  the  produce  on  the  plot 
manured  with  mineral  manure  and  1000  lbs.  rape-cake  in  this 
and  inbsequent  seasons,  will  be  affected  by  the  unexhausted  residue 
^rom  the  excessive  supply  in  the  first  sii  years. 

The  seed  was  sown  on  March  20 ;  the  earlier  plots  were  cut 
on  Aogust  4,  and  the  later  ones  on  August  17.  Thus,  with  a 
^ther  limited,  but  still  a  sufficient,  supply  of  rain  for  the  require- 
Oicnts  of  growth,  and  a  comparatively  hot  summer  and  harvest 
l>crlod,  the  crops  ripened  somewhat  early.     There  was,  under 
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most  of  the  conditions  of  manuring,  rather  more  than  the  average 
quantity  of  straw,  more  than  the  average  proportion  of  com  to 
straw,  especially  with  the  most  liberal  manuring,  notably  more 
than  the  average  quantity  of  corn  per  acre,  and  generally  good, 
and  full  average,  weight  per  bushel.  Thus,  under  varied  con- 
ditions of  manuring,  the  season  of  1858  was,  in  most  particulars, 
one  of  more  than  average  productiveness ;  but,  in  quantity  of 
total  produce,  in  proportion  of  corn  to  straw,  and  especially  in 
quantity  of  corn  per  acre,  it  was  considerably  below  that  of  the 
much  hotter  and  pre-eminently  «?rn-yielding  season  of  1857. 

The  experimental  wheat-crop  accorded  pretty  well  in  cha- 
racters with  that  of  the  country  generally ;  and  the  experimental 
barley-crop  has  much  the  characters  of  the  experimental  wheat- 
crop,  namely,  greater  superiority  in  yield  of  corn  than  in  pro- 
duce of  straw,  when  compared  with  the  average ;  but  the  barley- 
crop  of  the  country  at  large  was,  according  to  the  reports,,  by  no 
means  so  good  as  that  in  the  experimental  field  is  seen  to  have 
been. 

Eighth  Season^  1859. 

The  concluding  quarter  of  1858  was  much  drier  than  usual, 
and,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  it  was  very  cold.  The*  . 
latter  part  of  December,  however,  and  January  and  February^ 
1859,  were  very  fine  and  mild;  March  was  also,  upon  the  wbole^ 
mild,  but  with  more  rain ;  in  April,  too,  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell,, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  month  was  stormy,  wet,  and  cold.  May 
began  with  cold,  dry,  easterly  winds ;  then  came  a  good  deal  i£ 
rain,  succeeded  by  fine  and  hot  weather.  During  June  there 
were  several  heavy  thunderstorms,  much  rain  fell,  and  the  air  wa0 
more  humid  than  usual,  though  there  was  also  some  fine  warnci 
weather.  July  was,  upon  the  whole,  fine,  and  unusually  hot  » 
but  there  were  several  severe  thunderstorms  at  the  beginning 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  August  was  unsettled,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  September 
was  also  unsettled,  and  cold,  with  an  excessive  amount  of  raicm- 
In  July  the  dew-point  ranged  high,  but  the  temperatoie  relfl^- 
tively  higher;  and,  throughout  the  quarter  ending  with  Sep* 
tern  bar,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  below  the  averages 

Thus,  throughout  the  winter  there  was  very  little  rain;  anilf 
with  the  exception  of  the  early  part,  the  weather  was  very  mil^I- 
March  was  mild,  with  more  rain;  in  April  there  was  a  fiill,  i^ 
May  a  deficient,  in  June  an  excessive,  in  July  a  moderat^i 
in  August  a  full,  and  in  September  an  excessive,  supply  of  laicB  « 
whilst  June  and  July  were  considerably  above  the  average  tei^'" 
perature,  and  the  harvest  period  was  generally  unsettled^  with  * 
great  deal  of  rain,  and  for  the  most  part  warm. 
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Early  in  the  season  the  reports  of  the  crops  were,  upon  the 
whole,  good ;  but  the  heavy  rains  of  June  laid  the  best  of  them, 
and  the  high  temperature  of  that  month,  but  especially  of  July, 
induced  premature  ripening ;  whilst,  owing  to  the  wet  and  stormy 
harvest  period,  and  a  deficiency  of  labour,  much  of  them  were  too 
long  out,  and,  especially  the  heavy  ones,  much  damaged.  Wheat 
was  eventually  pronounced  to  be  under  average,  much  injured, 
and  very  poor  in  quality :  barley,  a  very  uneven  crop,  with  very 
tliin  grain,  and  a  good  deal  sprouted ;  oats  also  very  deficient 

The  experimental  wheat  was  unusually  bulky  with  high 
manuring.  With  only  moderate  amounts  of  ammonia  the  quan- 
tity even  of  grain  was  not  deficient ;  but,  with  heavy  dressings 
of  ammonia  there  was,  compared  with  the  average,  a  consider- 
able deficiency  of  corn,  and  a  large  amount,  and  very  undue* 
proportion,  of  straw.  The  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was 
alsa  throughout  very  low.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained 
with  barley  2 — 

Table  IX.— Qaantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Kighth  Sta&on,  18o9. 
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The  seed  was  sown  on  March  3 ;  and  with,  upon  the  whole, 
nuld  weather,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain,  for  a  couple  of  months, 
succeeded  by  heavy  thunderstorms,  but  a  considerable  amount 
of  hot  weather,  the  crop  came  forward  very  early,  the  plots 
mumred  with  superphosphate  being  cut  on  July  13,  and  carted 
on  August  1 ;  whilst  the  remainder  were  not  cut  until  August  8, 
wdwere  carted  on  August  12.  With  the  wet  spring,  and  pre- 
Biatare  ripening  summer,  there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  of 
total  produce,  which  showed  itself  proportionally  much  less  in 
the  straw  where  the  manure  was  libersJ  than  where  it  was  de- 
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fective.  The  deficiency  in  quantity  of  com  was  througho 
very  great,  and  the  weight  per  bushel  was  also  throughout  loi 
and  very  low  where  superphosphate  was  not  employed.  Tl 
deficiency  was  the  greatest  in  both  corn  and  straw,  and  pa 
ticularly  in  corn,  where  the  ammonia-salts  were  used  alone ;  thi 
is  to  say,  where  there  was  the  greatest  excess  of  ammonia  re\{ 
tively  to  the  supply  of  mineral  constituents.  The  quantity  < 
corn  under  that  manuring  was  less  than  half,  and  that  of  tl 
straw  less  than  two-thirds,  the  average  ;  and  both  corn  and  stiai 
were  absolutely  less  than  in  any  either  preceding  or  succeedin 
season,  though  this  was  only  the  eighth  year  of  the  twenty  i 
which  no  mineral  manure  had  been  applied  on  that  plot.  Nex 
to  the  plot  manured  with  ammonia-salts  alone,  that  continuously 
*  without  manure  was  proportionally  the  worst  in  this  season 
compared  with  the  average. 

Thus,  the  general  characters  of  the  experimental  barley  cro]; 
agree  with  those  of  the  experimental  wheat,  in  showing  considei 
able  deficiency ;  greater  deficiency  in  corn  than  in  straw,  an< 
greater  where  the  manurial  conditions  were  the  most  defective 
The  spring-sown  barley  suffered,  however,  more  than  the  autumn 
sown  wheat ;  being  not  only  more  deficient  in  corn,  but  generall; 
deficient  in  straw  also,  which  the  wheat  crop  was  not.  The  com 
paratively  greater  deficiency  of  total  produce  of  the  barley,  i 
probably  due  to  the  wet  and  warm  weather,  almost  from  th 
time  of  sowing.  Sowing  early  would  induce  too  much  upward 
and  too  little  underground  growth,  thus  leaving  the  plant  withoa 
proper  soil-resources  in  its  later  stages.  The  character  of  th 
experimental  barley  accords  with  that  of  the  country  generally 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  stated  to  be  uneven,  premature! 
ripened,  and  to  yield  thin  grain,  often  sprouted. 

Ninth  Season,  1860. 

The  last  quarter  of  1859  was  very  variable  as  to  temperature 
but  prevailingly  cold ;  and  upon  the  whole  wet  January  186C 
was  variable,  but  generally  mild  and  wet ;  February  was  ver 
cold,  with  sharp  frosts  and  snow,  ending  with  storms  of  rain  ani 
wind.  The  greater  part  of  March  was  cold,  with  heavy  showen 
and  snow ;  the  remainder  was  finer  and  warmer.  April  wa 
very  cold,  with  some  snow  and  sharp  frosts ;  the  beginning  c 
May  was  also  cold,  but  the  rest  of  the  month  warmer  than  usna! 
though  very  wet  June  was  very  cold  and  very  wet ;  July  als 
very  cold,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  rain,  most  of  which  fel 
after  the  middle  of  the  month ;  August  cold  and  very  wet,  ao< 
September  also  cold,  but  fine  in  the  early  part,  though  very  w( 
in  the  latter.     In  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  dew 
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point  generally  ranged  low ;  but  with  the  unusually  low  tern- 
peratoresy  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  considerably 
above  the  average. 

Thus,  the  winter  was  alternately  very  mild  and  very  cold, 
and  upon  the  whole  very  wet  The  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
were  very  stormy,  cold,  wet,  and  unseasonable ;  indeed,  more  so 
than  had  been  known  for  many  years  past 

The  crops  were  very  backward,  and  the  harvest  2,  3,  or  more, 
weeks  later  than  usual.  Wheat  was,  in  some  localities,  not 
deficient  in  bulk,  but  generally  very  much  damaged,  yielding 
bat  a  small  proportion  of  grain,  and  that  of  very  low  quality. 
The  crop  was,  indeed,  very  much  below  the  average,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Barley  and  oats  were  reported  to  be  bulky, 
and  generally  abundant ;  but  barley  especially  in  many  dis- 
tricts much  laid  and  damaged,  and  giving  grain  of  inferior 
quality. 

Under  the  influenceof  the  extraordinarily  wet  and  cold  growing 
and  ripening  season,  the  wheat-crop  in  the  experimental  field 
was  very  much  below  the  average  both  in  quantity  and  quality, 
tbongh  the  deficiency  was  proportionally  less  with  the  heavier 
dienings.  The  crop  was  generally  worse  than  any  other, 
exoepting  that  of  1853.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
in  the  experimental  barley  field : — 

Taul-Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.   Ninth  Season,  18G0. 
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Bad  as  were  the  seasons  of  botli  1859  and  1860,  yet  they  show 
some  remarkable  contrasts.  1859  was  wet,  much  rain  falling  in 
l^^vj  storms,  unusually  warm,  and  very  early,  some  of  the  plots 
"1  the  experimental  barley  field  being  cut  on  July  13th.     On  the 
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other  bandy  1860  was  wet,  the  rain  a  good  deal  distribated 
unusually  cold  and  sunless,  all  crops  were  very  late,  and  tbi 
experimental  barley,  which  was  sown  on  March  19th,  was  na 
cut  until  September  3rd  and  4th.  In  the  wet,  warm,  and  earl 
season  of  1859,  there  was  a  very  great  deficiency  of  com,  low 
weight  per  bushel,  and  comparatively  little  deficiency  of  strain 
especially  where  the  manuring  was  liberal.  In  the  wet,  col« 
and  late  season  of  1860,  there  was  much  less  deficiency  of  cora 
especially  with  liberal  nitrogenous  manuring,  about  as  low 
weight  per  bushel  as  in  1859,  and  a  somewhat  greater,  but  sti 
not  great,  deficiency  of  straw.  The  wet,  cold,  and  late  8easc»! 
gave,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  a  much  better  crop,  and  especial  J 
much  more  corn,  with  liberal  nitrogenous  manuring,  than  tli< 
wet,  warm,  and  prematurely  early  season. 

This  result  is  very  instructive,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  with  high  temperature,  provided  there  be  a  sufficiency  and 
not  an  excess  of  rain,  that  nitrogenous  manures  the  most  strikingly 
increase  the  produce  of  grain.  We  have  here  an  illustration 
of  the  dependence  of  the  result  on  the  mutual  adaptations  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  stage  of  growth  of  the  plant,  and  of  how  difficult 
it  is,  without  going  into  considerable  detail  as  to  each  of  these 
three  elements,  and  their  relations  to  one  another,  thoroughly 
to  anticipate,  or  to  explain,  the  influence  of  any  particulai 
season.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  very  remarkable 
productiveness  of  1854,  was  by  no  means  clearly  indicated  ii 
the  general  characters  of  the  season,  as  represented  in  thi 
summary  statement  of  the  meteorological  registry  for  the  period 
Doubtless,  an  influential  element  of  the  restricted  productivenes! 
in  1859,  with  the  higher  temperatures,  was  the  fact  of  thei 
distribution  being  such  as  to  bring  the  plant  much  too  early  t< 
maturity,  thus  shortening  its  period  of  accumulation  and  growth 
On  the  other  hand,  the  much  better  result  with  the  wet  an< 
cold  season  of  1860,  was  probably  greatly  due  to  the  less  activ* 
above-ground,  and  probably  greater  under-ground  development 
early  in  the  season,  and  to  a  much  more  extended  subsequen 
period  of  growth. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  whilst,  with  mineral  manures  an< 
ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda,  the  experimental  barley  cro] 
was  so  much  better  in  yield  of  grain  in  1860  than  in  1859,  th 
experimental  wheat-crop  was,  with  similar  manures,  mud 
the  most  deficient,  both  in  corn  and  straw,  in  1860.  Th 
winter-sown  wheat  having  acquired  much  more  complete  posses 
sion  of  the  soil  than  the  spring-sown  barley,  the  high  temperatur 
of  the  summer  of  1859  would  in  a  much  less  degree  check  it 
luxuriance  and  induce  premature  ripening — that  is  much  les 
curtail    its    total    growth — and   hence,   with  liberal  nitrogenou 
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manaring  we  have,  in  its  case,  though  a  deficiency  of  corn,  an 
eren  more  than  average  total  produce  in  the  hot,  but  upon  the 
whole  wet,  season  of  1859 ;  whilst  with  the  barley  there  is  a 
considerable  deficiency  of  total  produce,  and  more  deficiency 
of  com  than  of  straw.  In  the  wet  sunless  season  of  1860,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  wheat,  which  requires  higher  temperatures  for 
its  luxuriance  than  barley,  shows  a  great  deficiency  of  total  pro- 
dace,  more  especially  in  the  straw  ;  and  the  barley  less  deficiency 
of  total  produce,  and  very  much  less  deficiency  of  corn  than 
in  1859.  Lastly,  it  is  remarkable,  that  although  under  the 
inflaence  of  the  rapidly  active  artificial  manures,  there  was 
such  unusual  deficiency  of  barley  grain  in  the  hot  and  early  season 
of  1859,  yet  in  the  same  season,  the  much  less  rapidly  active, 
bat  much  more  comprehensive,  manuring  of  farmyard  dung  gave 
a  much  less  marked  deficiency. 

The  results  in  the  experimental  fields  are  in  accordance  with 
the  records  of  the  crops  in  the  country  at  large,  in  showing  1860 
to  have  been  for  wheat  a  more,  but  for  barley  a  less,  adverse 
season  than  1859. 

•     Tenth  Season^  1861. 

October,  1860,  was  upon  the  whole  seasonable ;    November 
very  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  ;  December  mild   at   the 
beginning,  but  otherwise,  as  also   the  greater  part  of  January 
(1861),  extremely  severe.      Many   evergreens  of   long  standlnof 
were  killed  during  this  period.     The  remainder  of  January  and 
February  were  much  milder,   with   comparatively   little   rain; 
though  during    the    latter   month,   as   also    pretty    continuously 
through  March,  April,  and  the  beginning  of  May,  there  was  a 
frood  deal  of  cold  wind,  with  less  than  the  average  fall  of  rain. 
The  remainder  of  May  was  dry  and  fine,  and  even  hot.     June 
commenced  with  cold  wind  and  rain,  followed  by  an  interval  of 
fine  and  hot  weather,  and  then  a  good  deal  of  rain  to  the  end  of 
the  month.     July  was  generally  seasonable  as  to  temperature, 
with  less  than  the  average  fall  of  rain.     There  was  some  heavy 
rain  at  the  beginning  of  August,  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  month 
was  very  dry,  fine,  and  favourable ;   and  the  fine  weather  con- 
tinued, but  with  rather  lower  temperatures,  and  much  wind,  till 
nearly  the  end  of  September,  when  a  considerable  quantity  of 
rain  fell.     In  June,  both  the  dew  point  and  degree  of  humidity 
of  the  air  ranged  high;  bi:\|  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
they  were  not  far  from  the  average. 

Thus,  after,  upon  the  whole,  a  favourable  autumn  seed-timo, 
the  winter  of  1860-61  was  unusually  severe,  and  the  young 
wheat-plant  suffered  considerably.  The  spring  of  1861  was 
for  the  most  part  dry,  with  a  good  deal  of  cold  wind  ;  but  plen- 
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tiful  rains,  and  some  hot  weather,  in  June,  brought  the  growingr 
crops  rapidly  forward ;  July,  August,  and  the  greater  part  of 
September,  were,  upon  the  whole,  seasonable  as  to  temperature 
and  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  with  less  than  the 
usual  amount  of  rain. 

The  wheat  crop  was  reported  to  be  generally  below  the  average 
in  quantity  per  acre,  owing  chiefly  to  the  loss  of  plant  during 
the  winter ;  but  it  was  much  improved  by  the  favourable  weather 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  the  autumn ;  and  a  fair 
average,  and,  in  many  cases,  good  quality,  compensated  some- 
what for  deficiency  of  quantity.  S])ring  com  crops  were,  how- 
ever, stated  to  be  generally  good ;  both  barley  and  oats, -especially 
the  latter,  yielding  vesy  well. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was  considerably  deficient  in 
straw,  and  somewhat  so  in  grain ;  but  the  quality  of  the  latter 
was  fully  equal  to  the  average.  The  crop  was,  however,  in  all 
respects  superior  to  that  of  I860 ;  and  generally  in  yield,  but 
especially  in  quality  of  grain,  superior  to  that  of  1859  also. 

The  selected  plots  in  the  experimental  barley-field  gave  the 
following  results : — 

Table  XL— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Tenth  Season,  18G1 
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Without  manure,  there  was  less  than  the  average  amount  o^M 
both  corn  and  straw  ;  but,  with  every  description  of  manure,  ther^* 
was  more  than  the  average  quantity  of  straw,  and  with  everj^^ 
description  (excepting  by  ammonia-salts  alone)  more  than  th^^ 
average  quantity  of  corn;  and  with  liberal  manuring,  whethefl^> 
in  the  form  of  farmyard  dung,  rape-cake,  or  mixed  mineralT^ 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  considerably  more.     The  weight  pe^^ 
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bashel  of  dressed  com  was  also,  in  most  cases,  fuHj  equal  to  the 
average. 

Thus,  although  the  winter-sown  wheat  had  given  less  than  an 
average  yield,   the  spring-«own    barley  gave  much   more  than 
,an  average.     The  wheat  had  suffered  from  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  which  would  doubtless  be  favourable,  rather  than  other- 
wise, so  far  as  the  condition  of  the  land   for  the  barley  was 
concerned.     Both  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  dry,  cold^ 
and  backward   spring,  which    would  tend  to   root-development 
rather  than  early  aboveground  luxuriance.     Plentiful  rains  fol- 
lowing in  June,  and  again  at  the  beginning  of  August,  with, 
apon  the  whole,  seasonable  temperatures  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  June,  July,  and  August,  conditions  favourable  for  both 
crops  were  supplied.      Hence,  notwithstanding  a  deficient  plant, 
the  wheat  turned  out  better  than  was  expected ;  and  the  barley 
being  not  too  forward  in  its  early  stages,  and,  under  the  conditions 
of  season,  probably  well  rooted,  gave,  upon  the  whole,  a  much 
more  than  average  crop,  especially  of  grain.    It  should  be  added, 
tbat  the  riper  crops,  those  with  superphosphate  of  lime  in  the 
manare,  were  not  cut  until  August  20th  and  21st,  and  the  re- 
mainder not  until  August  27th.     The  earlier  crops  were,  for 
the  most  part,  a  little  laid,  but  none  seriously. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  results,  obtained  in  the  experi- 
mental fields,  accord  very  well  with  those  reported  in  regard  to 
tbe  crops  of  the  country  at  large. 


Eleventh  Season,  1862. 

October,  1861,  was  generally  mild,  fine,  and  dry ;  November 
inclement,  with  an  excess  of  rain,  and  unusually  low  tempera- 
ture. December  was,  upon  the  whole,  warmer  and  drier  than 
the  average,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  cold  wind  towards  the  end. 
January  and  February  (1862)  were,  upon  the  whole,  fine  and 
dry,  with  a  good  deal  of  warmer,  and  but  little  of  colder,  weather 
than  usual.  The  beginning  of  March  was  frosty,  but  the  greater 
psrt  unusually  mild  and  wet  April  was  variable,  with  some 
Unseasonably  cold,  but  a  good  deal  of  warm,  weather;  and  a 
fiill  average  amount  of  rain.  May  was  extremely  wet,  and,  in 
^e  early  part  especially,  unusually  warm.  June,  July,  and 
-Aogost  were,  almost  throughout,  unsettled,  with  a  good  deal  of 
^ind  and  rain,  and  unusually  low  temperatures,  the  nights 
specially  being  frequently  very  cold ;  and  although  the  atmo- 
sphere contained  less  than  the  average  actual  amount  of  moisture, 
tte  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was,  with  the  low  tempera- 
^s,  not  correspondingly  low.     September  was  also  variable. 
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with  a  good  deal  of  ram  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  month, 
but  with  fine  and  warm  weather  intermediately. 

The  winter  of  1861-2  was,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  mild. 
The  spring  was  variable  as  to  temperature,  upon  the  whole 
warmer  than  usual,  and  very  wet.  The  summer  was  unsettled, 
stormy,  cold,  and  wet. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  country  was  almost  universally  reported 
to  be  under  the  average,  in  many  cases  root-fallen,  and  also  much 
mildewed.  Barley  was  stated  to  be  about,  or  scarcely,  an  average ; 
oats  a  fair  average. 

The  experimental  wheat  crops  were,  where  the  manuring  was 
not  excessive,  fully  equal  to  tbe  average  in  both  quantity  and 
quality  of  grain,  but,  upon  the  whole,  barely  average  in  amount 
of  straw. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  barley- 
field  :— 

Table  XII. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Eleventh  Season,  1862. 
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As  has  been  stated,  Marcli  was  unusually  wet;  the  seed  was 
not  sown  until  April  I6th;  the  earlier  plots  (those  with  super- 
phosphate) were  not  cut  until  August  22nd,  and  the  remainder 
not  until  September  1st.  Excepting  without  manure,  and  with 
mineral  manure  alone,  the  quantity  of  barley-grain  per  acre  wa» 
either  close  upon,  or  over,  the  average  of  the  20  years ;  and  the 
weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was  also,  in  most  cases,  fulljr 
or  over  the  average.  The  superiority  was  the  most  marked  with, 
farmyard-manure ;  and  with  it  there  was  the  greatest  exceta  oC 
straw  as  well  as  corn.  With  rape-cake,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  slight  deficiency  of  both  straw  and  corn,  the  crops  beingf 
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more  laid  than  any  of  the  rest.  With  the  more  liberal  artificial 
manures  there  was,  however,  fully  or  over  the  average  quantity 
of  both  com  and  straw.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing the  prevailing  coldness  and  wetness  of  the  summer, 
the  experimental  barley-crop  was  somewhat  over  average,  in  both 
quantity  and  quality,  under  liberal  conditions  of  manuring.  The 
barley-crop  of  the  country  generally  was  pronounced  to  have 
been  much  less  injuriously  affected  than  wheat,  and  to  have  been 
about,  whilst  the  latter  was  seriously  below,  the  average.  The 
experimental  wheat,  however,  as  well  as  the  experimental  barley, 
turned  out  to  be  rather  over  the  average. 


Twelfth  Season,  1863. 

October,  1862,  was  unusually  warm,  but  with  a  good  deal  of 
wind  and  rain.  November  was  cold,  with  comparatively  little 
laio.  December,  and  January  and  February  1863,  were  unusually 
mild,  with  a  fair  amount  of  rain  in  December,  a  good  deal  in 
January,  and  but  little  in  February.  March  was,  upon  the  whole, 
mild,  with  but  little  rain,  and  wheat  showed  unusually  forward 
growth.  April  was  very  dry  and  warm.  In  May  there  were 
some  refreshing  rains,  though  only  a  small  total  fall,  but  the 
temperature  was  occasionally  extremely  low,  and  pretty  nearly 
tbnmghout  rather  below  the  average,  with  frequent  storms  of 
^.  The  temperature  in  June  was  also  generally  rather  below 
tie  average,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rain,  which,  though 
Weded,  and  much  aiding  growth,  was  so  heavy  as  to  lay  the  most 
Ward  and  bulky  crops.  In  July  there  was  much  less  rain  than 
usual,  with  moderately  high  day  bat  low  night  temperatures,  and 
some  sharp  night  frosts.  August,  with  only  moderate  tempera- 
tare,  and  about  the  usual  amount  of  rain,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
favourable  for  ripening  and  for  harvest.  In  September  a  good 
deal  of  rain  fell,  and  the  temperature  ranged  rather  low.  In 
<lane  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  moisture  was  about 
the  average  for  that  month.  In  July,  August,  and  September, 
lioth  the  actual  amount  and  the  degree  of  humidity  were  below 
the  average. 

Thus,  the  winter  and  early  spring  were  generally  very  mild, 
^th,  upon  the  whole,  less  than  the  usual  fall,  but  in  January  an 
excess  of  rain.  The  remainder  of  the  spring  included  some 
farmer,  but  more  colder  weather  than  usual,  and  there  was,  upon 
the  whole,  a  deficiency  of  rain.  The  early  summer  was  also  cool, 
^ith  more,  and  some  heavy  rain.  From  that  time  to  harvest, 
though  the  temperature  was  seldom  high,  it  was  (excepting  some 
'^ight-frosts   in  July)  generally  sufficient,  the  fall  of  rain  was 
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considerably  below  the  average,  and  the  atmosphere  comparatively 
dry. 

With  these  characters  of  season,  the  wheat  crop  of  1863  was 
almost  unanimously  reported  to  be  considerably  above  the  average, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Indeed,  such  a  yield  per  acre  bad 
not  been  known  for  very  many  years.  The  plant  came  very  early 
forward,  had  refreshing  though  limited  rains  in  its  early  stages, 
received  comparatively  few  checks,  and  with  a  somewhat  cool 
but  sufficiently  warm  summer,  with  little  rain  and  a  comparatively 
dry  atmosphere  during  the  latter  stages  of  growth,  and  the  ripening 
and  harvest  periods,  tikiere  was  a  lengthened  and  almost  unbroken 
course  of  gradual  accumulation.  Spring-sown  crops,  especially 
barley,  were  reported  to  be  less  uniformly  good — those  that  were 
late  sown  having  suflfered  for  want  of  rain  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  Still,  both  barley  and  oats  were  considered  to  be  rather 
over  the  average. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  of  1863  was  the  twentieth  in 
Succession  on  the  same  land,  yet  it  proved  to  be  in  quantity  of 
both  grain  and  straw  by  far  the  most  productive,  and  in  quality 
of  grain  nearly  the  best,  hitherto.  It  even  considerably  exceeded 
both  1854  and  1857,  which  also  were  years  of  extraordinary 
yield.  It  was  a  very  favourable  season  for  the  action  of  ammonia* 
salts,  giving  more  total  produce,  and  especially  more  corn,  for  a 
given  amount  of  ammonia  applied,  than  was  obtained  in  any  other 
year.  The  following  are  the  results  obtained  on  the  selected 
plots  in  the  experimental  barley  field : — 

Table  XIII.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots.  Twelfth  Season,  18G< 


Hota. 


7 

10 
40 
1  A 
4A 

4  A  A 

4C 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  4c. 


MANURES,  PER  ACRE 


14  Tons  Fann-}»rd  lianure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  ] 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and) 

200  lbs.  {})  Ammonia-salts  /: 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

1000  lbs.  (»}  Rape-cake   ..  j 


Dressed  Com. 

i    st„^    1     Total    1     Con» 
Total  .    "^T      Produce  1       to 
^™-       Chaff     (Corn  and       10» 

Straw).      Straff- 

CJunntlty. 

Weight 
per  Bush. 

Bmhels 

22J 
33 
42t 

55i 

59i 
1 

54J 

lbs. 

57-2 

68-6 

54-8 

53-6 

56-5 
5C«4 
66-7 

lbs.    1    Cwts.    i      lbs. 
3473        83i           7186 
1276  1     \\\          2545 
1868  1     15^           359G 
2406  1     21]      j     4806 

3210  I     32            6791 

3429  1     34i          7323 

!  3159  1     30f          6599 

93'^ 
100-    - 
108-    " 
100- 

89 

88— 
t     91  — 

C»)  400  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 


fO  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7^ 


The  barley  was  sown  on  March  11 ;  the  forwardest  plots  were- 
cut  on  August  10  and  carted  on  August  14,  and  the  remainder' 
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cut  on  August  15  and  carted  on  August  24.     The  seed  was  in, 

therefore,  though  not  early,  still  in  good  time  ;  and,  with  a  mild 

but  comparatively  dry  spring,  the  plant  would  probably  distribute 

its  feeders  well  through  the  soil,,  and  with  liberal  rain  in  June, 

bat  DO  unduly  forcing  weather  at  any  time,  and  favourable  ripening 

tnd  harvest  periods,  the  result  was,  though  not  as  with  wheat  in 

all  respects  the    best  crop   hitherto,  still   one   much   over   the 

arerage.      It  was  so,  especially  in  quantity  and  proportion  of 

grain,  whilst  in  quality,  indicated  by  weight  per  bushel,  it  was 

actually  the  best  up  to  that  time  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen,  it  has  been 

exceeded  on  this  point  in  several  seasons  since.     In  quantity  of 

straw  it  was  also  over  average.     As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the 

season  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  the  action  of  ammonia  salts — 

indeed,  for  all  high  manuring — the  farmyard  manure  giving  not 

only  considerably  more  than  average  total  produce,  but,  both  as 

to  quantity  and  quality  of  com,  a  better  result  than  in  any  other 

season  hitherto.    Without  manure,  or  with  purely  mineral  manure, 

the  amount  of  produce  of  both  com  and  straw  has  been  exceeded 

b  several  seasons ;  but  with  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manures 

together,  the  only  years  that  exceeded  or  closely  approached  1863 

were,  in  produce  of  corn,  1854, 1857,  and  1864 ;  but,  in  produce 

of  straw,  1854  the  most  strikingly,  and  less  so  1855,  1861,  1862, 

1864^  1869,  and  1871. 

A  comparison  between  the  characters  of  the  seasons  of  1854 

«Mi  1863,  the  former  yielding,  with  high  manuring,  generally 

Ulj  as  much  or  more  corn,  and  considerably  more  straw  than  the 

hter,  will   usefully  illustrate   upon    what  conditions   the  very 

4?oarable,  but  still    very  different   results  of  the  two  seasons 

<iepended.     In  1854,  which  gave  much  the  larger  quantity  of 

toil  produce  of  barley  (corn  and  straw  together),  the  winter 

Uring  been  very  severe,  the  land  was  worked  and  the  seed  was 

•own   very  early ;   there  was    considerably   less   than    half  the 

average  amount  of  rain  in  March,  April,  Juno,  and  July,  with 

f^eaxly  double  the  usual  amount  in  May.     In  1863,  on  the  other 

hand,  the  seed  was  not  in  so  early  ;  there  was  only  about  half  the 

^ual  amount  of  rain  in  March,  April,  May,  and  July,  with 

>iearly  double  the  usual  amount  in  June.     In  both  years  there 

^ras  in  August   about   the   average   amount  of  rain.      Almost 

throughout  the  six  months  enumerated,  1863  was  slightly  the 

farmer  of  the  two,  though  both  were  rather  warmer  than  usual 

in  the  early  spring,  and  rather  cooler  than  usual,  but  with  a  dry 

atmosphere,  in  the  summer.    Thus,  both  seasons  were,  throughout 

the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  growth,  comparatively  dry  and 

Operate ;  but  each  had,  at  one  period,  a  large  fall  of  rain,  which, 

^n  1854,  yielding  the  largest  amount  of  total  produce,  came  in 

May, whilst  in  1863  it  did  not  come  until  June.     It  is  worthy  of 
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remark,  that  with  the  winter-sown  wheat  the  result  was  reverse! 
for  with  it  the  larger  produce  of  both  corn  and  straw — inda 
the  largest  ever  obtained— was  in  1863.  The  difference  is,  ho' 
ever,  explicable  by  the  very  different  characters  of  the  winteiy 
the  two  cases.  The  winter  of  1853-4  was  unusually  severe,  ai 
the  wheat-plant  backward  in  the  early  spring ;  whereas  the  wint 
of  1862-3  was  mild,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  January,  ai 
the  plant  was  very  forward  in  the  spring.  It  would,  therefoi 
the  less  require  liberal  rains  before  June  than  the  spring-sov 
barley,  and  would  be  in  a  better  state  for  benefitting  by  tl 
generally  favourable  climatic  conditions  of  the  spring  and  sanim 
than  the  less  forward  wheat-plant  of  1854. 

Thirteenth  SeasoUy  1864. 

October,  November,  and  December,  1863,  were  warmer  thj 
usual,  with  about,  but  upon  the  whole,  less  than  the  averaj 
amount  of  rain.  January  and  February,  1864,  though  includii 
some  abnormally  warm  intervals,  embraced  longer  periods 
very  cold  and  wintry  weather,  which  checked  forward  vegetatioi 
there  was  considerably  less  than  the  average  fall  of  rain 
January,  and  a  very  small  fall,  including  snow,  in  February. 
March  the  rainfall  was  large — the  first  half  of  the  month  general 
warm,  the  latter  half  cold — and,  upon  the  whole,  the  quarter  hi 
been  very  variable,  colder  than  usual,  with  many  alternations  fro 
frost  to  thaw.  April  and  May  were,  for  the  most  part,  wan 
with  less  than  the  average  amount  of  rain ;  but  the  end  of  Mi 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  June  were  comparatively  cold,  but  wi 
little  rain.  There  was  very  unusually  little  rain  in  July  ai 
August,  but  an  excess  in  September.  The  day-temperatur 
generally  ranged  high  in  July,  but  about  the  average  in  Augu 
and  September;  whilst  the  night-temperatures  were  somewh 
below  the  average  in  July,  much  below  in  August,  and  abo 
the  average  in  September.  In  June  and  July  the  dew-point  w 
below,  and  in  August  very  much  below,  the  average.  T] 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  in  June  low,  in  July  abo 
the  average,  and  in  August  very  remarkably  below  the  average 

Thus,  the  winter  was  very  variable,  including  a  good  deal 
warm,  but  also  much  very  cold  and  wintry  weather,  though  wi 
comparatively  little  rain.  The  spring,  though  changeable  and  w 
at  the  beginning,  was,  upon  the  whole,  warm  and  dry ;  June  w 
cold  and  dry,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  summer  was  hot  in  the  di 
and  cold  at  night,  with  very  little  rain,  and  in  August  especial 
a  very  dry  atmosphere. 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  country  proved  to  be,  in  quantity,  mui 
above  the  average  on  good  soils^  but  below  the  average  on  pa 
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aoilfy  and  in  quality  generally  aboye  the  average.  Barley  was 
reported  to  be  very  unequal — good  on  good  soils,  stunted  and 
poor  on  light  soils — and,  owing  to  the  summer  drought,  the  early 
generally  much  better. than  the  late  sown ;  upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, over  average.  Oats  irregular,  short,  deficient  in  yield,  and 
generally  much  below  average  in  quantity.  Roots  generally  a 
failure. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop,  though  by  no  means  eqpal  to 
the  extraordinary  one  of  1863,  was  nevertheless  considerably 
above  the  average  both  in  quantity  and  uuality  of  grain,  espe- 
cially under  liberal  manuring;  it  was  also  much  above  the 
average  in  quantity  of  straw.  The  following  results  were  obtained 
in  the  experimental  barley  field : —  ' 

Table  XIV. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Thirteenth  Season,  1864. 


PRODUCE  PER  ACKF;  &c. 

^'^          MANUBES,  PER  ACRE. 

DreMfdConi. 

ToUl 
Corn. 

Stmw      Jot»» 

iConi 

Quantity. 

Weight 
perBu«h 

aod 
Chair. 

Kroduoe 

(OomcDd 

Sumw). 

to 
100 

StTAW. 

7 

10 

40 

\K 
U 

4Ai 

4C 

14  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-flalts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and! 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  ..  j 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and 

200  lbs.  {})  Ammonia-salU^ 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and\ 

1000  lbs.  C«)  Rape-cake    . .  / 

Uuhhels. 
62 
24 

88J 
55} 

56i 

53 

Ibi. 

57-4 

55-7 

57'3 

55-4 

57-6 
57-6 
57-2 

lbs. 
3672 
1379 
1949 
2258 

3316 
3299 
3153 

Cwts. 
37| 
12f 
16} 

20 

34J 
37i 
34J 

Ibt. 

7852 

2809 

3829 

4533 

7225 

7469 
7061 

87-8 

96-4 

103-7 

99-2 

84-8 
79-1 

86-7 

;'j  400  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 


(-)  2U00  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7;. 


The  seed  was  sown  on  March  26th,  the  most  forward  plots 
were  cut  on  August  11th,  and  carted  on  August  13th ;  and  the 
remainder  cut  on  August  17th,  and  carted  on  August  18th. 
The  sowing  was,  therefore,  rather  late ;  but,  with  a  hot  and  dry 
ripening  period,  the  harvest  was  moderately  early.  There  had 
been  a  good  deal  of  rain  in  March ;  but,  from  that  time  up  to 
West,  very  little.  With  the  exception  of  June,  which  was 
cold,  the  spring  and  summer  were  generally  warm,  and  the 
ripening  period  characterized  by  a  very  dry  atmosphere.  Not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  growing 
periods,  all  thp  experimental  plots  gave  very  considerably  more, 
of  both  com  and  straw,  than  the  average.  Of  corn  there  was 
generally  more  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  20,  excepting  18G3 
^  1854 ;  and  with  farmyard  manure,  ny  the  use  of  which  there  is 
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so  much  accumulation  in  the  soil,  more  than  in  any  year  < 
20.  The  weight  per  bushel  was  also  much  above  the  av< 
throughout  higher  than  in  1863,  with  few  exceptions  as  hi 
and  in  some  cases  higher  than,  in  any  other  year.  The  e 
mental  barley  crop  was,  therefore,  one  of  large  produce  of : 
indicating  considerable  luxuriance  of  growth ;  of  excepti 
large  produce  of  g^'&in,  which  was  of  very  exceptionally 

5|uality.  It  is  probable  that,  with  the  wet  March,  the 
bund  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  for  the  requirements 
early  growth ;  that,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  the  cod 
tively  small  total  fall  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  it  was 
cient  under  those  preliminary  conditions  ;  that  the  low  t 
rature  of  June  prevented  over  luxuriance ;  that  the  cold  n 
alternating  with  the  hot  days,  of  July,  prevented  pren 
ripening ;  and  that  the  dry  atmosphere  during  the  final 
contributed  to  the  high  perfection  of  the  grain. 

These  very  favourable  results  in  the  experimental  field  a 
inconsistent  with  the  record  of  the  barley  crops  in  the  cour 
large  ;  for  though  it  was  admitted  that  on  light  soils,  and 
sown  late,  the  crop  was  very  poor,  it  was  equally  admitted 
under  more  favourable  conditions  in  these  respects,  it  wa 
good. 

Fourteenth  Season^  1865. 

After  a  rather  wet  September,  but  a  very  low  aggregate 
fall  during  the  first  9  months  of  the  year,  the  concluding  q 
of  1864  was  also  characterized  by  less  rain  than  usual, 
deficiency  was  very  considerable  in  October  and  Dece 
though  there  was  rather  an  excess  in  November.  As  to  ti 
rature,  the  period  was  very  variable,  with  a  good  deal  oi 
weather.  There  were  occasionally  very  high  winds  ;  whil 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  very  unusually  low  in  Oc 
and  somewhat  low  in  November  and  December  alsc 
January,  1865,  there  was  a  considerable,  and  in  Febru 
slight  excess,  but  in  March  a  deficiency  of  rain  (incl 
snow);  though,  throughout  the  quarter,  the  number  of 
days  was  small.  Excepting  the  first  half  of  January,  the  g 
part  of  which  was  warm,  the  quarter  was  almost  throu 
unusually  stormy  and  cold,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow  ;  Mar 
particular  was  generally  very  exceptionally  cold  and  incle 
in  April  and  June  very  little  rain  fell ;  whilst  in  May  and 
there  was  an  excess,  and  in  August  a  very  great  excesi 
September,  however,  the  fall  was  very  exceptionally  j 
April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  were  much  w 
than  the  average,  but  the  remainder  of  June  was  variable, 
upon  the  whole,  rather  cold.     The   mean   temperature  < 
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<|uarter,  and  especially  of  April,  was,  however,  the  highest  on 
record  for  that  period  of  the  year;  and  the  air  was  pretty  uniformly 
much  drier  than  the  average ;  the  rain  which  fell  being  little  dis- 
tribate^y  coming  for  the  most  part  in  heavy  showers.  July,  with 
an  excess  of  rain,  was  also  warmer  than  usual.  The  greater  part 
of  August  was  not  only  extremely  wet,  but  rather  colder  than 
osaal ;  whilst  September  was  both  the  driest  and  hottest  on 
record  ;  completing,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature of  August,  a  hotter  period  of  6  months  than  any  other 
Imown.  In  each  month,  too  (excepting  August,  when  it  was  very 
high),  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  generally  very  low. 

The  winter  of  1864-5,  though  variable,  was,  therefore,  upon 

the  whole,  very  cold,  stormy,  and  inclement ;  the  early  spring 

uiTisually  cold  and  backward ;   but  the  remainder,  and  greater 

part,  was  very  warm,  with  a  dry  atmosphere ;  though,  towards 

the  end,  some  heavy  rains  fell,  and  the  combined   conditions 

broDght  the  crops  very  rapidly  forward.     June  was  also  dry,  hot 

at  the  beginning,  though  afterwards   comparatively  cool ;  July 

was  hot,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain,  but,  upon  the  whole,  a  dry 

atmosphere  ;  the  greater  part  of  August  was  cool  and  very  wet,  but 

the  remainder,  and  September,  very  hot  and  dry,  favouring  the 

rapid  completion  of  the  hitherto '  much  retarded  harvest  work. 

Thus,  after  a  severe  winter  and  late  spring,  the  growing  period 

»is  characterized  by  great  heat,  dryness  of  atmosphere,  and  a 

^ficient  amount  and  distribution  of  rain ;  the  ripening  period 

^in  excess  of  rain,  followed,  however,  by  an  eventually  favour* 

^  though  late  harvest  time. 

The  wheat   crop   of  the   country  was   reported    to    be  very 

i    *iiiable ;  good  on  clays  and  land  in  good  condition,  but  poor 

I    ^  light  and   badly  farmed  soils ;   in  the  aggregate  about,  or 

r    ^ighdy  under,  average  as  to  quantity ;  variable,  and,  upon  the 

•"iwle,  only  moderate  in  quality.    Barley  was  said  to  be  the  best 

^f  the  cereals,  but  inferior  on  light  lands;  oats  the  poorest  crop 

'^T  many  years  past. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was,  in  quantity  of  corn,  much 
y^low  the  average  on  the  poorly  manured,  but  considerably  above 
^^  on  the  highly  manured  plots.  The  weight  per  bushel  of 
^tesscd  com  was,  throughout,  above  the  average ;  but  the  quan- 
^ty  of  straw  was  almost  throughout  considerably  below  average, 
^boogh  proportionally  the  less  so  the  higher  the  manuring. 
,*^e  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  barlev-field  are  shown 
^t^TableXV.  (p.  130). 

The  wintry  weather  of  March  delayed  all  spring  sowing,  and 

^e  experimental  barley  was  not  put  in  until  April  6th.     On  the 

^ther  hand,  the  prevailing  heat  and  drought  of  the  spring  and 

summer,  bronght  grain  crops  early  forward,  and  the  whole  of  the 

^OL.  IX^— 8.  8.  '  K 

\ 
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Table  XV. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Fourteenth  Season,  1865. 


MAJEURES,  PER  ACRE. 

PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  &c. 

Plots. 

Dressed  Corn. 

ToUl 
Com. 

Straw 
and 
Chaff.. 

Total         Cbm 
'Prodaoe         to 
(Com  and      loo 

Straw),  j    Straw. 

7 

1  O 
40 
1  A 
4A 

4AA 

4C 

14  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and^ 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  j 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and' 

200  lbs.  (>)  Ammonia-salts  J 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and' 

1000  lbs.  («)  Rape-cake    ../ 

Busfael& 
52i 
18 
24J 
29J 

46} 

48i 

lbs. 

54*4 

53*9 

54*0 

53*8 

53-5 
53-3 
53*5 

lbs. 
2923 
1018 
1349 
1666 

2549 

2^84 
2648 

Cwta. 
25] 

10 
13 

22} 
22 

lbs. 

5769 

1924 

2464 

3127 

5075 
5469 
5117 

102*7 
112-3 
1210 
1140 

100-9 

96*4 

107*2 

(>)  400  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7>  (')  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1862-7). 

barley  was  cut  on  August  9th ;  but,  owing  to  the  wet  weather 
which  had  then  set  in,  it  was  not  carted  until  August  18th.     As 
might  be  expected  from  the  characters  of  the  season,  and  as  was 
consistent  with  the  results  oKtained  in  the  experimental  wheat 
field,  there  was   throughout  a  considerable  deficiency  of  total 
produce  (corn  and  straw  together),  which  was  proportionally  the 
greater  the  poorer  the  conditions  as  to  manuring.     There  was, 
however,  a  very  high  proportion  of  corn  to  straw,  the  higher  the 
poorer  the  manuring ;  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com 
was  about  the  average.     As  to  the  actual  amount  of  com  per 
acre,  it  was,  without  manure,  with  mineral  manure  alone,  and 
with  ammonia-salts  alone,  considerably  below  the  average,  but 
much  nearer  the  average  with  the   more  complete  manuring. 
The  result  is,  then,  that  with  a  deficiency  in  total  amount  of 
rain,  the  very  unequal  distribution  of  that  which  fell,  the  very 
dry  atmosphere,  and   the  unusually  high  temperatures   almost; 
throughout  the  periods  of  growth,  the  conditions  above  ground, 
were   adverse   to   luxuriance,  but   very    favourable   to   seeding 
tendency  and   maturation;    and,  where  the  conditions  supplied 
within  the  soil  were  the  most  defective,  the  root-range  woold 
doubtless   be  the  most  restricted,  and  the  plants   would  sufS^^ 
the  most;  whereas,   where  the  conditions  supplied  within  tl^^ 
soil    were    liberal,  a   more   extended   root-range    would  rend^^r 
the  plant  less  sensitive  to  the  atmospheric  heat  and  drough.'fc) 
and,  hence,  proportionally  less  failing  in  luxuriance. 

The  characters  of  both  the  experimental  wheat  and  ezpesra* 
mental  barley-crops  were,  therefore,  in  the  main  accordant  wi.  ^ 
those  of  the  respective  crops  in  the  country  at  large.     That  i^ 
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the  results  in  the  experimental  fields  varied  greatly  according  to 
the  conditions  of  manuring ;  the  crops  suffering  most  where  the 
conditions  of  manuring  were  the  most  defective,  whilst  it  was 
on  the  light  and  badly  farmed  lands  that  the  crops  of  the  country 
sofiered  most  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
liberal  manuring  that  the  quantity  of  corn  was  proportionally 
the  highest  in  the  experimental  fields,  and  it  was  on  the  clays, 
and  better  farmed  lands,  that  the  crops  were  good  in  the  country 
generally. 

Fifteenth  Season,  1866. 

The  very  warm  and  dry  weather  of  September,  1865,  extended 
through  the  first  week  of  October ;  and,  although  there  were  a 
few  cold  intervals,  the  temperatures  of  the  three    concluding 
months  of  the  year  ruled  higher  than  the  average ;  December, 
especially,  being  unusually  warm.     The  period  included,  how- 
ever, very  great  fluctuations  in  barometric  pressure,  and  some 
extremely  severe  storms   of  wind  ;    whilst    in  October  a  very 
excessive,  in  November  a  full,    but   in   December  a  deficient, 
amount  of  rain  fell.     January  and  the  first  half  of  February 
(1866)   were    also    unusually  warm,    though  in    January    there 
was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which,  however,  rapidly  thawed,  and 
the  whole  period  was  very  wet     A  cold  and  drier  period  then 
set  in,  and   extended  to  the  middle   of   March,  checking   the 
Htherto  much  too  forward  vegetation ;  and  then,  to  the  end  of  the 
■  (|BUter,  the  temperatures,  though  variable,  ruled,  upon  the  whole, 
Toy  high,  and  there  was  a  full  amount  of  rain.     The  beginning 
rf  April  was    cold    and   rather  wet,  and    the   remainder   con- 
siderably   warmer   and    drier    than    the    average.      May    was, 
^ughout,  unusually  cold  both  day  and  night,  and  there  was 
>  deficiency  of  rain.     June  was  changeable,  but  included  a  good 
deal  of  hot  weather,  which  raised  the  mean  temperature  above 
the  average,  and  during  the  month  a  considerable  excess  of  rain 
fell.    The  beginning  of  July  was  cold  and  wet;  then  followed  a 
^eek  of  hot  and  dry  weather ;  but,  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
^onth  to  nearly  the  end  of  September,  the  weather  was,  with 
^  exception  of  few  and  short  intervals,  generally  cold,  with  a 
good  deal  of  rain  and  wind  in  August,  and  an  almost  continuous 
^d  considerably  excessive  fall    in  September.     October  was, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  warmer  and  drier   than    usual.     In 
June,  July,   August,  September,  and  October,  the   degree    of 
^^umidity  of  the  air  was  generally  high. 

Thus,  after  a  very  wet .  and  comparatively  warm  autumn,  the 
^^ter  was,  until  the  middle  of  February,  unusually  warm,  with 
^  great  deal  of  rain,  inducing  premature  luxuriance  of  grass  and 
^iQter-fown  crops ;  then  came  a  month  of  cold  and  dry  weather^ 

k2 
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becking  growth.  The  remainder  of  the  spring  was  at  first  ▼ 
variable,  but  May  was  unusually  cold  and  dry.  The  es 
iummer  was  changeable,  but  mostly  warm,  with  a  good  deal 
rain;  and  the"* ripening  and  harvest  periods  were  almost  c 
tinuously  cold  and  rainy,  with  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  in 
occasional  high  and  drying  winds. 

After  the  winter  the  wheat-plant  was  very  forward,  but  y 
much  checked  by  the  prevailing,  though  not  continuous,  cc 
ness  and  dryness  of  the  spring.  Recovering,  and  showing 
promise  in  early  summer,  it  was  again  checked  by  the  suni 
weather,  and  in  many  cases  laid  and  damaged  by  the 
maturing  and  harvest  period.  The  harvest  was  protracted  \ 
late;  and  the  crop  was  eventually  pronounced  to  be  below 
average  in  quantity,  though  of  fair  quality.  Barley  and  oats  w 
said  to  be  very  variable;  in  some  cases  poor,  in  others  mi 
damaged  ;  but  upon  the  whole,  above  average  in  quantity,  and 
some  districts  harvested  in  good  condition,  and  of  good  qualit 
The  experimental  wheat-crop  was,  under  all  conditions 
manuring,  below  the  average  in  quantity  of  corn ;  and,  except 
under  the  highest  manuring  (when  it  was  considerably  abo^ 
below  the  average  in  quantity  of  straw  also.  The  weight 
bushel  was,  however,  over  average.  The  following  results  \i 
obtained  in  the  experimental  barley-field : — 

Table  XVI. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Fifteenth  Season,  1866. 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  ftc 

Plota. 

MANURES.  PKR  ACRB 

Dressed  Com.      ' 

Straw 
and 

Total 

,      iOUU 

Prodno 

Qnantitgr. 

Weight     Corn, 
per  Bush. 

Chaff. 

(Oomar 
Straw; 

Bushels. 

lbs.      1     lbs. 

Cwta. 

lbs. 

7 

U  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure 

53 
15 

54-9      8065 

31^ 

659 

i  0 

Unmanured 

51*1  1     858 

n 

19f 

40 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

24 

52*7  1  1323 

12J 

27 

\  A 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

271 

50-9      1474 

15] 

32 

4  A 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  aDd\'        ' 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-ealts  ..  /I     *' 

54-7      2636 

27J 

5' 

4  AA 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and)      .^ 
200  lbs.  Q)  Ammonia-salts  f      *"« 

.55-4     2954 

28J 

6 

4C 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and\      .q. 
1000  lbs.  («)  Rape-cake   ../     ^8 

55-6  i  2834 

27| 

» 

(,>)  400  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 


(*)  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  yc 


The  seed  was  not  sown  until  April  2n(l.     The  wl 
plots  were  cut  on  August  15th,   16th,  and  17th;    t 
were  carted  on  August  18th,  but  the  remainder  not  ur 
23rd  and  24th.     With,  upon  the  whole,  a  dry  and 
spring ;  a  changeable,  but  mostly  warm  and  wet,  ear 
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but  cold,  wety  and  windy  ripening  and  harvest  period,  the  result 
was  considerably  less  than  the  average  produce  of  both  com  and 
straw  without  manure,  and  with  defective  manuring ;  but  fully 
average  quantity  of  com,  and  not  much  less  than  average  quan- 
tity of  straw,  with  the  more  liberal  artificial  manuring.  The 
farmyard  manure,  indeed,  gave  more  than  its  average  of  both 
corn  and  straw ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  produce 
on  the  farmyard  manure  plot  increased  very  much  during  the 
later  years  of  the  experiment,  so  that  the  result  must  not  be 
attributed  exclusively  to  the  season.  The  weight  per  bushel  of 
dressed  com  is  seen  to  vary  very  considerably  under  the  different 
conditions  of  manuring.  Thus,  without  manure,  and  with 
ammonia-salts  alone,  the  weight  per  bushel  was  considerably 
below  the  average  under  those  conditions ;  whilst,  with  the 
more  complex  and  more  perfect  artificial  manures,  and  with 
the  farmyard  manure — that  is  with  the  more  liberal  soil-condi- 
tions— ^it  was  considerably  above  the  average. 

The  smaller  deficiency,  if  any,  in  total  produce,  and  the  higher 
quality,  under  high  manuring,  and  the  greater  deficiency,  and  the 
poorer  quality,  under  the  poorer  soil-conditions,  are  consistent 
with  the  results  obtained  in  the  experimental  wheat-field,  and 
tlio  consistent  with  the  character  of  great  diversity  given  of  the 
spriog-sown  crops  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  season  of  1866,  with  its  late  spring,  its  warm  and  wet 
early  summer,  but  prevailing  cold  and  wet  later  growing  and 
npening  periods,  gaye  considerably  greater  bulk  of  produce 
Aan  1865,  with  its  also  late  spring,  but  warm  and  dry  growing 
period.  Though  both  seasons  were  unfavourable,  they  were 
eiKntially  different  in  character.  Yet  they  agree  in  this :  that 
each  was  relati  vely  less  unfavourable  with  high  than  with  poor 
inanQring.  The  more  perfect  soil-conditions  enabled  the  plant 
the  better  to  withstand  the  heat  and  dryness  in  1865,  and  the 
prevailing  cold  and  wet  of  the  growing  and  ripening  period  in 
1866.  That  the  quality  of  both  wheat  and  barley  was  not  worse 
in  1866,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  wet  ripening  period,  was 
greatly  due  to  the  drying  winds  which  alternated  with  the  rains ; 
hat  the  much  higher,  indeed,  the  really  high  quality  of  the 
harley  grown  by  liberal  manuring,  shows  how  much  more  vital 
power  the  plants  growing  under  the  more  favourable  soil-condi- 
^OQs  possessed,  ^nd  that  in  a  certain  degree  those  conditions 
compensated  for  the  lacking  favourable  atmospheric  conditions. 

Sixteenth  Season,  1867. 

Though  including  some  cold  intervals,  the  concluding  quarter 
ofl866  was  generally  warmer  than  the  average,  with  somewhat 
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less  than  the  usual  aggregate  amount  of  rain,  though  a  good 
deal  fell  within  a  short  interval  about  the  middle  of  November, 
causing  floods,  and  hindering  autumn  sowing  in  some  localities. 
In  January,  1867,  the  fluctuations  were  very  great;  extreme 
cold  and  heavy  falls  of  snow,  alternating  with  rapid  thaws, 
warm  weather,  heavy  gales,  and  a  good  deal  of  rain.  The  last 
week  of  January,  and  almost  the  whole  of  February,  were  very 
unusually  warm,  with  a  large  amount  of  rain  at  the  beginning, 
and  a  moderate  quantity  over  the  rest  of  the  period.  March, 
again,  was  almost  to  the  conclusion  very  cold  and  wintry,  with  a 
good  deal  of  snow.  Throughout  the  quarter  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  gales  of  wind.  Owing  to  the  severe  weather  of 
March,  the  growth  of  winter-sown  crops  was  checked;  and 
owing  partly  to  the  wetness,  and  partly  to  the  frost,  the  pre- 
paration of  the  land  for  spring-sowing  was  much  retarded. 
April,  and  the  beginning  of  May,  were  very  unsettled ;  stormy, 
rainy,  and  changeable  as  to  temperature ;  but,  on  the  average, 
warmer  than  usual.  Later  in  May,  besides  some  very  warm, 
there  was  a  longer  period  of  extremely  cold  weather,  with  a  dry 
atmosphere,  and  frosty  nights,  much  checking  vegetation; 
though,  during  the  month,  there  was  rather  more  than  the 
average  fall  of  rain.  June  was  comparatively  dry,  very  change- 
able as  to  temperature,  but  on  the  average  colder  than  usual. 
The  cold  weather  continued  throughout  July  and  the  beginning- 
of  August,  and  the  period  was  generally  sunless  and  cloudy^ 
with  an  excess  of  rain  in  July,  which  fell  very  heavily  towards 

the  end  of  the  month,  and  much  laid,  and  in  some  cases  inun 

dated,  the  crops.  The  remainder  of  August,  and  September,  werc^s 
much  finer,  rather  warmer  than  the  average,  though  with  rathe^^ 
more  than  the  average  fall  of  rain;  which,  however,  was  no'^ 
much  distributed,  but  fell  for  the  most  part  in  considerable^ 
quantities  at  a  time. 

Thus,  the  early  winter  was,  upon  the  whole,  warmer  and  drie-  "- 
than  usual ;  then  came  intervals  of  severe  frost,  snow,  and  heav^ — " 
gales,  followed  by  several  weeks  of  very  warm  weather,  with  -^ 
good  deal  of  rain.  The  early  spring  was  very  wintry  an  -* 
stormy,  apd  both  growth  and  spring-sowing  were  retarded.  Tfa^av 
remainder  was  very  changeable  as  to  temperature ;  at  first  warmer 
afterwards  very  unseasonably  cold,  and  throughout  frequent 
stormy  and  rainy.  The  rest  of  the  growing,  as  well  as  the  earK—  J 
ripening  period,  was  changeable,  though  for  the  most  part  ui^==^ 
seasonably  cold,  cloudy,  and  sunless,  with  a  great  deal,  and  soin:^^ 
very  heavy  falls,  of  rain,  which  much  laid  the  crops.  Ttras* 
harvest-time,  though  late,  and  including  some  heavy  rains,  wa.-^ 
however,  upon  the  whole,  not  unfavourable  for  the  greater  portic^^ 
of  the  Midland,  Southern,  and  Eastern  districts. 
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With  a  wet  autumn,  a  winter  alternately  very  mild  and  very 

severe,  a  spring  with  alternations  of  extreme  heat  with  cold,  frost, 

and  wety  and  a  summer  with  a  good  deal  of  sunless  weather,  with 

occasional  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  much  laying  the  crops, 

were  not  conditions  from  which  a  productive  harvest  might  be 

expected.     Yet,  both  before  and  after  the  favourable  change  at 

harvest  time,  some  writers  in  the  '  Times '  gave  yery  sanguine 

views  of  the  crops  of  the  country  at  large.     The  records  in  the 

agricultural  papers  were,  however,  much  less  favourable ;  and 

the  results  obtained  at  Rothamsted  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 

general  wheat-crop  would  be  not  less  than  20  per  cent,  below  an 

average.     Subsequent  experience  showed  that  this  unfavourable 

estimate  was  only  too  well  founded.     Spring  crops  were  almost 

everywhere  sown  late,  especially  on  heavy  lands.     Barley  was 

said  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  frosts  of  May,  but  at 

harvest  the  crop  was  reported  to  be  but  little  under  average  in 

quantity,  though  variable  in  quality.     Oats  were  considered  to 

be  over  average. 

The  experimental  wheat  crop  was  very  deficient  in  straw,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  more  deficient  in  quantity  of  corn  than  in  any 
year  since  1853 ;  though  the  quality  of  the  grain  was  even  over 
average.  The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental 
barley-field : — 

Table  XVII.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Sixteenth  Season,  18G7. 
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Dushcls. 
4nJ 

i 
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"'  I 

45       I 
425      i 


lbs. 

54-8 

51-8 

53-6 

51-3 

lbs.  1 
2614  1 

978 
1180 
1686 

54  3 

2454 

54-6 

2573 

54-8 
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0)  400  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7).  (»)  2000  lbs.  thd  first  6  years  (1852-7). 

Owing  to  the  alternate  wet  and  frost,  and  the  consequent 
unworkable  condition  of  the  land,  the  experimental  barley  was 
agam  sown  late,  not  being  put  in  until  April  5.  The  earlier 
plots  were  cut  on  August  20  and -21,  the  later  not  until  August 
27  and  28,  and  the  whole  were  carted  on   August  31.     The 
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earlier  and  better  crops,  those  grown  by  manures  containing 
nitrogen  and  superphosphate,  and  by  farmyard-manure,  were 
the  most  laid.  Notwithstanding  this,  owing  to  the  improved 
weather  at  the  final  ripening,  and  harvest  time,  it  was  just 
these  crops  that  gave  a  rather  better  than  average  weight  per 
bushel  of  corn,  whilst  the  poorer  and  more  backward  crops  gave 
lower  than  the  average  weight  per  bushel.  The  quantity  of 
both  corn  and  straw  was  throughout  lower  than  the  average,  and 
the  deficiency  was  proportionally  the  greater  the  greater  the 
relative  deficiency  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil ;  that  is* 
to  say,  without  manure,  and  with  purely  mineral  manure.  The 
proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  generally  not  far  from  the  average, 
and,  under  some  of  the  best  conditions  of  manuring,  somewhat 
over  the  average.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  experimental 
barley  crop  was  deficient  in  quantity,  but  of  full  average  quality* 
The  deficiency  in  the  spring-sown  crop  was,  however,  much  less 
than  that  of  the  experimental  wheat ;  and  less,  perhaps,  than 
might  have  been  expected  considering  the  late  sowing,  the  alterna- 
tions of  forcing  and  checking  conditions  of  weather  during  the 
earlier  stages,  and  the  sunless  character  of  the  later  periods  of 
growth.  The  result  is,  at  the  same  time,  consistent  with  that 
recorded  of  the  barley-crop  of  the  country,  which,  according 
to  the  more  reliable  authorities,  suffered  considerably  less  thaiw 
wheat ;  it  is  also  consistent  in  showing  relatively  less  deficiency 
the  better  the  soil-conditions. 

Seventeenth  Season^  1868. 

October,  1867,  was  very  variable  as  to  temperature,  upoBK> 
the  whole  colder  than  usual,  with  comparatively  little  rain,  bim  t 
occasional  high  winds.  There  was  very  unusually  little  rain  iwcm 
November,  and  the  weather  was  for  the  most  part  clear  but  coIcS  ^ 
and  very  favourable  for  working  the  land  and  sowing.  Decemb^*  ^^ 
was  characterised  by  great  and  rapid  variations,  of  temperatui"^ 
and  barometric  pressure,  some  extremely  heavy  gales,  sometime^^ 
frost,  snow,  and  sleet,  at  others  very  warm  weather;  in  tlfc.^ 
aggregate  there  was  a  full  amount  of  rain,  and  throughoa»-t 
the  month  agricultural  operations  were  much  impeded.  Tl»^  < 
first  eleven  days  of  January,  1868,  were  very  cold  ;  but  fro^:^* 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  (indeed  to  the  end  of  iL  ^i  ^ 
summer),  the  weather  was  unusually  warm.  There  was  a  co^^^^ 
siderable  excess  of  rain,  and  there  were  several  gales  of  wind,  S-  ^ 
January  ;  but  there  were  only  moderate  amounts  of  rain  in  Fefc> 
ruary  and  March.  In  these  months  vegetation  became  re^tj 
forward,  and  the  weather  was  generally  favourable  for  workir:*  JT 
the  land  and  for  spring  sowing.  April,  May,  and  June,  agai^^^ 
were  all  considerably  warmer  than  the  average.    The  average  tecK^* 
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peratare  of  April  had  however  freqaently,  and  that  of  each  of  the 
other  months  occasionally,  been  exceeded  in   the  corresponding 
months  of  other  years ;  but  the  average  temperature  of  the  three 
months  together  had  only  once  been  exceeded  in  any  corresponding 
three  months  for  98  years  (the  period  for  which  records  are  avail- 
able), namely,  in  1865,  when,  though  April  was  hotter.  May  and 
Jane  were  not  quite  so  hot  as  in  1868 ;  and  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  period,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  the 
end  of  June,  was  only  exceeded  in  1822.     Concurrently  with  this 
long-continued  warm  weather,  there  was,  as  already  said,  a  great 
excess  of  rain  in  January,  and  only  moderate  amounts  in  February 
and  March ;  there  was  a  small  excess  in  April,  a  deficiency  in 
May,  and  a  very  great  deficiency  in  June.     Temperatures  in 
excess  of  the  average^also  prevailed  almost  continuously  throughout 
the  succeeding  quarter,  namely,  to  the  end  of  September.     July, 
in  particular,  was  very  excessively  warm,  with  at  the  same  time  a 
contmned  great  deficiency  of  rain ;  August  was  also  warmer  than 
the  average,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  rain  ;  and  September  more  in 
excen  as  to  temperature  than  August,  with  a  deficiency  of  rain.  In 
DO  year  of  the  previous  98  had  the  temperature  so  far  exceeded  the 
trerage  in  so  long  a  corresponding  period  as  that  from  the  middle 
of  January  to  the  end  of  September  of  this  year,  1868.     The  total 
ninfall  of  the  nine  months  was  not  much  below  the  average ;  but 
the  amount  which  fell  was  very  excessive  in  January,  and  exces- 
sive also  in  April  and  in  August,  whilst  it  was  deficient  in  each 
<^the  other  months  of  the  period,  and  very  greatly  so  during  the 
^bee  consecutive  months  of  greatest  heat,  namely  May,  June,  and 
Jolj.     The  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  was  also  lower 
ftan  the  average  in  each  of  the  nine  months  from  January  to 
September  inclusive,  greatly  so  in  June,  very  greatly  so  in  July, 
^tid  considerably  in  August  and  September. 

The  characters  df  this  extraordinary    season  may   be  briefly 
Summarised  as  follows  : — After  a  favourable  autumn  seed-time, 
^lie  first  half  of  the  winter  was  very  variable,  including  some  very 
'^arm,  but  more  stormy,  wet,  snowy  and  frosty  weather.     From 
tliat  time  to  after  harvest,   the  temperature  was  almost  always 
^bove  the  average,  and  very  greatly  so  in  the  summer  months  of 
June  and  July*;  whilst,  after  a  favourable  spring  seed-time,  there 
^as  a  sufficiency  of  rain  in  April  to  give  a  fair  start  to  early- 
sown  crops ;  but,  from   that  time  until   the  harvest  was  nearly 
<>ver,  throughout  the  Midland,  Southern,  and  Eastern  districts  of 
the  country,  the  excessive  temperatures  were  accompanied  by  a- 
drought  of  unusual  severity,  both  as  regards  the  length  of  its 
duration,  and  the  great  amount  of  the  deficiency  of  rain,  with  at 
I      the  same  time  a  very  dry  atmosphere. 
1        With  the  favourable  autumn  seed-time,  the  area  under  wheat 
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was  over  average.  In  the  spring  tlie  plant  was  generally  goa 
the  harvest  was  very  early,  and  finally  the  crop  was  reportc 
to  be  considerably  over  average  in  both  quantity  and  quality  c 
good  and  well  farmed  soils ;  on  light  and  poorly  farmed  land,  c 
the  other  hand,  the  crop  suffered  much  from  the  heat  and  drougb 
Still,  the  aggregate  wheat  crop  of  the  country  was  supposed  to  I 
about  20  per  cent,  over  average  in  quantity,  and  of  over  averac 
quality.  Naturally,  spring-sown  crops  suffered  much  more  froi 
the  heat  and  drought  than  wheat.  Barley  was,  however,  said  t 
yield  well,  and  be  of  good  quality,  on  deep  and  well-farmed  land 
and  when  sown  early,  but  to  be  very  deficient  when  sown  late,  or  o 
shallow  soils;  and  to  be  so  on  many  of  the  usually  good  barley  land 
Oats  suffered  more  than  barley,  and  were  almost  universally  n 
ported  to  be  under  average,  and  in  many  cases  a  complete  failan 
The  produce  in  the  experimental  wheat  field  was,  under  a! 
conditions  of  manuring,  over  average  in  quantity,  but  propoi 
tionally  much  more  so  with  high  than  with  low  manuring.  Th 
weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  corn  ranged  from  3  to  5  lbs.  over  tk 
average.  The  quantity  of  straw  was  considerably  below  th( 
average  with  low  manuring,  but  average,  or  over  average,  witi 
high  manuring.  The  proportion  of  corn  to  straw  was  ak 
generally  over  average,  but  proportionally  the  less  so  the  higliei 
the  manuring  and  the  greater  the  bulk  of  die  crop.  The  following 
results  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  barley-field  : — 

Table  XVIIL— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Seventeenth  Season,  1868. 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE.  tc. 

Plots.             MANURES,  PER  ACRE. 

Dresse 

ICorn. 

Weight 
per  Bosh. 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 
and 
Chaff. 

Total 
Produee 
(Corn  and 
Straw). 

Od 

Quantity. 

11 
ftr 

7 

I  0 
40 
I  A 
4A 

4AA 

4C 

14  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  ..j 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and^ 

275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  (>)  .. 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and' 

1000  lbs.  (2)  Rape-cake   .., 

Bushela. 
43§ 
15i 
17 
20i 

345 
45| 

3Gi 

lbs. 

57-1 

54-3 

55-3 

53-3 

55-6 
56-0 
55-4 

IbB. 

2539 
873 
998 

1136 

1978 
2586 
2051 

Cwts. 
24i 
llf 
10 
12} 

20{ 
25* 
211 

lbs. 

5281 

2173 

2126 

2507 

4311 
5454 

4414 

1! 
6! 
81 
ft 

8. 

81 

(>)  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  the  first  6  years  (1852-7),  200  lbs.  the  next  10  je 
(1858-67) ;  275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda,  1868,  and  since. 
(^  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 

Unfortunately,  the  seed  was  not  put  in  until  March  20 ;  SD 
with,  excepting  in  April,  a  great  deficiency  of  rain  from  tlu 
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time  until  harvest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  unusually  high  tem- 
peratures and  drj  atmosphere,  the  crop  was,  for  the  locality,  very 
esrly  cut,  namely,  on  July  31,  and  it  was  carted  on  August  -5, 
The  deficiency  of  both  com  and  straw  is  throughout  very  con- 
iiderable,  but  proportionally  the  greater  the  more  defective  the 
manuring.  Thus,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  twenty 
Tears  in  each  case,  the  deficiency  of  total  produce,  com  and 
itraw  together,  was  with  farmyard-manure  only  about  one-tenth, 
with  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  (4  A),  and  with 
mixed  mineral  manure  and  rape-cake,  about  one-fourth,  but 
with  mineral  manure  alone,  or  ammonia-salts  alone,  about  one- 
third.  Further,  in  these  cases  of  the  more  defective  manuring, 
and  the  more  deficient  total  crop,  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw 
is  below  the  average,  whilst,  with  the  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
manure  together,  as  well  as  with  farmyard-manure,  the  pro- 
portion of  com  to  straw  is  rather  higher  than  the  average. 
Deficient  as  was  the  quantity,  the  quality  was,  however,  in  all 
cases  high ;  and  the  higher  the  more  liberal  the  conditions  of 
muinring.  Thus,  the  weight  per  bushel  was  between  55  and 
56  lbs.  with  the  mixed  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and 
vitk  the  mixed  mineml  manure  and  rape-cake,  and  was  over 
i7  lbs.  with  farmyard-manure. 

It  will  be  bome  in  mind  that,  during  the  first  six  years  of 
the  twenty  (1852-1857),  plot  4AA  had  annually  twice  as 
much  ammonia-salts  as  4  A,  but  that,  during  the  next  ten  years 
(1858-1867),  only  the  same  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  was  ap- 
plied as  on  4  A,  namely,  200  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum ;  and 
reference  to  the  tables  will  show  that  there  has  continued  to  be 
some  excess  of  produce  on  4  A  A,  as  compared  with  4  A,  due  to 
tie  unexhausted  residue  from  the  excessive  supply  during  the 
first  six  years.  For  the  year  1868,  and  subsequently,  however, 
an  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda,  containing  the  same  quantity  of 
nitrogen,  has  annually  been  substituted  on  plot  4 AA  for  the 
200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  applied  during  the  previous  ten  years ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  year  of  drought,  the  plot  with  the 
nitrate  gives  nearly  11  bushels  more  com,  and  about  5  cwts.  more 
atniw,  than  the  plot  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonia-salts.  This  amount  of  excess  is  much  greater  than  has 
been  obtained  in  any  succeeding  year  hitherto  ;  though  in  1870, 
which  was  also  a  year  of  drought,  the  excess  of  produce  with  the 
nitrate  was  again  very  considerable. 

la  a  paper  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal,*  we  showed 
that  the  soil  of  the  plot  in  the  experimental  wheat-field    which 

Vol.  vu.— 8.8.  Part  I.— "Effects  of  the  Drought  of  1870  on  som€  of  the  Ex- 
pcrineatal  Crops  at  Kothamsted." 
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had  then  been  manured  with  14  tons  of  farmyard-manure  pei 
acre  per  annum  for  twenty-five  years  in  succession,  owing  to  its 
vast  accumulation  of  organic  matter,  and  greater  degree  of  dis* 
integration,  porosity,  and  power  of  absorption,  retained,  near  the 
surface,  very  much  more  water  than  that  of  either  the  closely- 
adjoining  unmanured,  or  an  artificially  manured  plot  in  the 
same  field. 

In  the  same  paper  we  recorded  the  fact^  that  a  plot  oi 
permanent  meadow-land  which  received  annually  mixed  mineral 
manure,  and  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salti^ 
yielded  in  the  season  of  drought  of  1870,  23  cwts.  of  hay  less 
than  its  average ;  whilst,  another  plot,  receiving  annually  die 
same  mineral  manures,  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  but  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda  instead  of  ammonia-salts,  yielded,  in 
the  same  season  of  drought,  only  1^  cwt.  of  hay  less  than  iti 
average  amount,  and  about  26|  cwts.  more  than  the  plot  manured 
with  the  same  mineral  manure  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen 
as  ammonia-salts. 

This  result  was  assumed  to  be  connected  with  the  differenoe 
in  the  character  of  the  two  nitrogenous  manures  (ammooii^ 
salts  and  nitrate  of  soda),  in  regard  to  their  reactions  upon  die 
soil,  and  the  consequent  degree  of  rapidity  and  range  of  dii* 
tribution  of  them,  or  their  products  of  decomposition,  witliin 
it ; — the  nitrate,  or  its  products  of  decomposition,  becoming 
much  more  rapidly  distributed,  and  washed  into  the  subsoil, 
whither  the  roots  follow  it.  On  examination  it  was  found 
— that  certain  plants  of  the  mixed  herbage,  having  roots  of  s 
characteristically  downward  tendency,  were  much  more  prevalent 
on  the  plot  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda,  than  on  that  manured 
with  ammonia-salts ;  that  the  subsoil  of  the  nitrated  plot  was  dif- 
integrated  and  permeated  by  roots  to  a  much  greater  depth; 
and  that,  accordingly,  the  lower  layers  of  the  subsoil  had  beet 
pumped  much  drier  by  the  action  of  roots,  than  the  corresponding 
layers  of  the  plot  manured  with  ammonia*salts. 

These  very  interesting  and  significant  facts  point  to  the  explsnf 
tion  of  the  much  less  prejudicial  influence  of  the  drought  of  1868 
on  the  experimental  barley-crops  grown  by  farmyard-manure,  sod 
by  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  than  on  those  grown  bf 
mineral  manure  and  ammonia- salts.  In  the  case  of  the  farm- 
yard-manure plot,  the  result  was  probably  due  to  the  grett 
amount  of  moisture  taken  up,  and  retained,  by  the  upper  layers  » 
the  soil,  from  the  winter  and  early-spring  rains.  In  that  of  the 
nitrated  plot  it  was,  it  is  true,  the  first  year  of  the  application; 
but,  with  the  fair  amount  of  rain  in  March,  and  the  tixll  amount 
in  April,  it  is  still  probable  that  there  would  be  a  considerable 
distribution    of   the    manure,   and,    accordingly,    an   increased- 
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disinteg^tion,  and  porositj  of  the  subsoil,  and  retention  of 
moisture  bj  it ;  the  combined  conditions  leading  to  a  corre- 
ipondingly  greater  distribution  of  the  roots  in  the  lower  layers, 
bj  virtue  of  which  the  plants  would  obtain  possession  of  a 
greater  range  of  soil,  and  an  increased  supply  of  moisture  within 
it  In  the  one  case,  therefore,  it  was  the  resources  of  moisture 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  other  those  in  the 
lower  layers,  that  rendered  the  growing  crop  more  independent 
of  the  supplies  from  external  sources. 

In  conclusion,  the  difference  of  effect  of  the  excessive  summer 
lieat  and  drought  on  winter  and  spring-sown  crops,  and  on  crops 
^im  on  deep  and  on  shallow  soils,  was  very  striking.  Thus, 
tbe  experimental  wheat-crop  indicated  a  produce  about  20  per 
cent  over  the  average,  and  the  wheat-crop  of  the  country  at 
hrge  was  extremely  good  on  good  soils,  though  very  poor  on 
poor  soils,  yet  was  supposed  to  yield  in  the  aggregate  20  per 
cent  over  an  average.  j[lie  rather  late-sown  experimental  barley, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  a  produce  from  one-tenth  to  one-third 
below  the  average,  according  to  the  manure  employed ;  and  the 
Wrley-crop  of  the  country  was  good  when  sown  early  on  deep 
nils,  and  very  deficient  when  sown  late  on  shallow  soils,  but 
gare  in  the  aggregate  a  considerably  deficient  crop.  The  great 
protection  against  the  injurious  effects  of  summer  drought,  which 
tlie  early  sowing  of  spring-crops  gives,  by  enabling  the  plant  to 
obtain  possession  of  a  more  extended  root-range,  was  thus,  in  this 
season,  strikingly  illustrated. 

Eighteenth  Season,  1869. 

The  extraordinarily  warm  period  of  nearly  nine  months'  dura- 
tion ended  with  September,  1868.  October  and  November  were 
throoghout,  with  very  few  exceptions,  colder  than  usual,  both 
Jaj  and  night ;  whilst  in  October  there  was  a  deficiency  of  rain, 
»nd  in  November  a  very  great  deficiency.  December,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  almost  throughout  very  much  warmer  than 
the  average,  with  a  very  great  excess  of  rain,  some  violent  gales 
of  wind,  very  variable,  but,  upon  the  whole,  very  low  barometric 
pressures,  and  high  degree  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
t?erage  temperature  of  December  had,  indeed,  been  exceeded 
onlj  twice  during  the  preceding  ninety-eight  years;  namely,  . 
in  1806  and  1852.  With  the  exception  of  a  week  after  the 
niiddle  of  January  (1869),  the  very  warm  period  continued  until 
the  end  of  February,  completing  three  winter  months  of  average 
temperature  about  6  degrees  higher  than  the  average  of  ninety- 
eight  years.  There  was,  again,  considerable  excess  of  rain  in 
January,  and  a  slight  excess  in  February.     March,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  was  several  degrees  colder  than  the  average,  with  about,  or 
less  than,  the  average  amount  of  rain.  Early  in  April  warm 
weather  set  in,  and  lasted  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
temperature  during  this  period  being  several  degrees  higher  than 
the  average,  whilst  the  fall  of  rain  was  generally  under  the 
average.  May  and  June  were,  with  few  exceptions,  of  short 
duration^  very  much  colder  than  the  average.  Towards  the  end 
of  May  the  cold  was  very  extreme  for  the  season,  and  the  greater 
part  of  June  was  very  unusually  cold,  both  day  and  night; 
and  in  May  there  was  a  considerable  excess,  though  in  June  a 
deficiency,  of  rain.  Early  in  July  there  was  again  a  change  to 
warm  weather,  which  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  month,  during 
which  there  was  very  little  rain.  The  first  three*  weeks  oi 
August  were  very  unseasonably  cold  and  showery,  though  the 
total  amount  of  rain  was  comparatively  small;  but  the  con- 
cluding week  of  the  month  was  very  bright  and  hot.  Then 
came  a  short  period  of  cold  weather,  but  the  remainder  of  Sep- 
tember was  warm  but  stormy,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  In 
April,  May,  and  June,  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  ranged 
high,  especially  in  May ;  in  July  it  was  about  the.  average,  but  in 
August  and  September  it  was  below  It. 

To  sum  up  the  characters  of  the  season :  The  heat  and  drought 
of  the  spring  and  summer  of  1868  were  followed  by  a  warm 
and  dry  September,  but  cold  and  dry  October  and  Novem- 
ber, providing  a  good  autumn  seed-time.  The  three  winter 
months  were  very  warm,  and,  DeceYnber  and  January  espe-. 
cially,  very  wet,^  bringing  autumn-sown  crops  very  rapidlj 
forward,  and  providing  an  unusual  amount  of  winter  grazing, 
which  greatly  compensated  for  the  previous  deficiency.  But, 
owing  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  spring  sowing  was  re- 
tarded. The  weather  in  March  was  dry  and  cold,  much 
checking  vegetation ;  which,  however,  recovered  rapidly  under 
the  influence  of  very  warm,  though  somewhat  dry,  weather  lA 
April ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  spring  was  very  cold,  and  also 
wet ;  June,  again,  for  the  most  part  cold  ;  July  warm,  most  of 
August  cold,  the  conclusion,  and  September,  hot;  whilst  the 
summer  was  comparatively  dry,  though  the  harvest-time  some- 
what unsettled. 

With  a  season  characterised  by  alternate  periods  of  forcing 
.  and  checking  weather,  with  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former 
during  the  time  of  most  active  growth,  and  with  a  changeable 
ripening  and  harvest  period,  favourable  or  unfavourable  for  the 
crops  according  to  their  forwardness  at  the  time,  the  reports  oi 
the  crops  of  the  country  generally  were  very  conflicting,  Th» 
wheat-crop,  though  very  variable,  was  reported  to  be,  in  the 
aggregate,  somewhat  below  an  average,  both  in  quantity  and 
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qimlitj.  The  barley-crop  was  also  very  variable,  but,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole  rather  better  than  wheat.  Oats  were  more  uni- 
fonnly  bad. 

In  accordance  with  the  characters  of  the  crop  of  the  country, 
the  experimental  wheat-crop  was  very  variable  ;  much  below  the 
average  under  most  conditions  of  manuring,  but  above  it  under 
others ;  and  particularly  so  with  farmyard-manure,  and  the  mixture 
of  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda — a  point  to  which  further 
reference  will  be  made  presently.  The  results  in  the  experimental 
barley-field  were  as  follows  : — 

Table  XIX. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Eighteenth  Season,  1869. 


lyxi 


MANURES,  PER  ACRE. 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE,  &c. 


Dressed  Corn. 

—  Total 
Weight  Com. 
per  Bush.' 


Quantity. 


ij    t 

40    ' 
■U   i 

I 

ml 


U  Tods  Farm-yard  Manure 

Unmanured 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure  . .  ' 
20O  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  . .  i 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and"! 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  ..  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and^l 

275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  (»)     j 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andl 

1000  lbs.  (*)  Rape-cake    ../ 


Straw 
and 
Chaff. 


Total  Corn 

Produce  ]  to 

(Cora  and  idO 

Straw).  Straw. 


;  J  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  the  first  C  years  (1852-7),  200  lbs.  the  next  10  years 
(iKM?);  275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda,  1868,'and  since. 
\'}  2000  lbs,  the  first  6  years  (1852-7).     - 

The  seed  was  sown  on  March  13lh ;  the  earlier  crops  were 
cot  on  August  5th,  and  carted  on  August  16th ;  and  the  later 
cot  on  August  19th,  and  carted  on  August  25th.  Between 
cutting  and  carting  there  was  some  cold  and  showery  weather ; 
W  notwithstanding  the  later  crops  (those  not  manured  with 
SQperphosphatie)  had  the  benefit  of  much  hotter  and  drier  weather 
before  being  carried,  than  the  earlier  (which  were  manured  with 
soperphosphate),  the  latter  gkve  by  far  the  higher  weight  per  bushel ; 
considerably  higher  indeed  tiban  the  average.  Unlike  the  wheat, 
the  experimental  barley  gave,  under  liberal  manuring,  very  gene- 
ftUy  more,  both  com  and  straw,  than  the  average ;  but  without 
manure,  with  mineral  manure  alone,  and  with  ammonia-salts 
alone,  the  produce^  more  especially  of  corn,  was  considerably 
below  the  average.  The  crop  was,  upon  the  whole,  bulky,  being 
beavy  in  straw ;  so  that  even  where  the  produce  of  corn  was 
oiore  than  the  average,  the  proportion  of  corn  to  straw  was  less 
than  the  average. 
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After  an  unusually  wet  winter,  the  soil  and  subsoil  would, 
doubtless,  retain  a  good  deal  of  moisture  at  seed-time,  and, 
although  March  was  cold  and  dry,  April  was  warm  and  forcing. 
May  was  cold  and  wet,  and  June  also  cold ;  so  that  the  cha- 
racters of  the  season  were  obviously  such  as  would  tend  to  bulk, 
rather  than  to  seeding  tendency.  In  the  case  of  the  barley  sach 
was  the  result,  but  in  that  of  the  wheat  the  straw  was  propor- 
tionally more  deficient  than  the  com.  Again,  with  barley,  there 
was  more  than  average  produce,  both  com  and  straw,  with  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen,  whether  sup- 
plied as  ammonia-salts  or  as  nitrate  of  soda ;  whereas,  with  wheat, 
Xhhre  was  a  deficiency  of  both  com  and  straw  with  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  but  an  excess  of  both  with  the  same 
mineral  manure  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  as 
nitrate  of  soda.  It  will  be  useful  to  try  and  trace  the  explanation 
of  these  differences. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  season  of  drought  of  1868, 
the  experimental  wheat  field  gave  much  more,  whilst  the  experi- 
mental barley-field  gave  much  less,  than  average  produce.  In 
1869,  however,  after  a  very  wet  winter,  and,  for  the  most  par^ 
cold  weather  at  the  periods  of  most  active  growth,  the  experi- 
mental wheat-field  gave  generally  much  less,  whilst  the  barley- 
field  yielded  considerably  more  than  the  average.  Doubtless,  the 
advantage  which  the  wheat  had  over  the  barley  in  the  year  of 
drought  was  due  to  its  having  obtained  possession  of  a  conside^ 
able  range  of  soil  before  the  drought  commenced,  and  being 
thereby  rendered  less  dependent  than  the  spring-sown  barley  on 
the  rain  actually  falling  during  the  periods  of  active  growtL 
The  failure  of  the  wheat  as  compared  with  the  barley  in  1869, 
after  the  very  wet  winter,  was  probably  due,  in  great  measure,  to 
the  washing  out  and  loss  by  drainage  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia-salts  sown  in  its  case  in  the  autumn ;  whereas,  for 
the  barley,  the  manures  were  not  sown  until  the  spring,  A 
corroboration  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that,  though  there  was  so 
considerable  a  deficiency  in  the  produce  of  wheat  with  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in 
the  form  of  ammonia-salts  sown  in  the  autumn,  there  was  no 
deficiency,  but  an  excess  of  produce,  of  that  crop,  where  the  same 
mineral  manures  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  were  supplied, 
but  the  latter  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  applied  not 
before  the  winter  rains,  but  in  the  spring. 

In  a  paper  already  referred  to,*  we  have  pointed  out  how  verjr 
serious  may  be  the  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage,  when  ammonia* 
salts  or  nitrates  are  liberally  applied  in  the  autumn,  and  there  ii 

•  Vol.  vii.— S.8.  Part  I. 
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much  wet  weather  during  the  winter ;  or  even  when  sown  in  the 
spring,  if  very  heavy  falls  of  rain  should  follow.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, is  the  rain  of  the  spring  and  summer  generally  less  con- 
tinuous than  that  of  the  winter,  but,  as  the  season  advances,  the 
soil  itself  is  usually  in  a  drier  state,  there  is  more  evaporation 
from  it,  and  considerably  more  also  from  vegetation,  tending  to 
lessen  the  proportion  of  the  rain  passing  below  the  reach  of  the 
roots,  and  carrying  with  it  fertilizing  matters.  For  important 
data  relating  to  this  subject  we  would  refer  to  a  paper  by  Pro- 
fessor Voelcker.*  Some  of  the  results  he  records  we  shall  quote 
farther  on  (Section  IV.) ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give  here  a 
smgle  paragraph  from  our  own  paper  above  referred  to. 

^*  Fortunately,  some  of  the  most  important  mineral  constituents 
of  soils  and  manures  are,  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  soils  at  any 
late,  almost  wholly  retained  by  them  within  the  range  of  the 
roots  of  our  crops.     Nitrogen,  whether  supplied  in  the  form  of 
ammonia-salts  or  nitrates  is,  however,  much  less  completely  so 
retamcd ;  being,  in  whichever  state  supplied,  carried  off  in  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  the  drainage-water,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
oitiates.     According  to  results  obtained  independently  by  Pro- 
fessor Frankland  and   Professor  Voelcker,  on    the   analysis   of 
diainage-water  from  the  experimental  wheat-field  at  Rotham- 
sted,  that  collected  during  the  winter,  from  land  manured  in  the 
^tamn  by  an  amount  of  ammonia-salts  supplying  82  lbs.  of 
lutrogen  per  acre,  may  contain  from  2*5  to  3  parts,  or  even  more^ 
of  nitrogen,  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  per  100,000  parts  of  water. 
Assuming  that  only  2*5  parts  of  nitrogen  were  so  carried  beyond 
die  reach  of  roots  for  every  100,000  parts  of  water  passing  down- 
wards, there  would  still  be,  for  every  inch  of  rain  so  passing,  a 
loss  per  acre  of  between  5  and  6  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  supplied  in 
manure  at  a  cost  of  not  much  less  than  Is.  per  lb." 

Now,  in  December,  January,  and  February,  1868-9,  about 
10*5  inches  of  rain  fell,  being  about  4*5  inches  more  than  the 
tverage ;  and  although  data  are  at  present  wanting  for  anything 
like  an  accurate  estimate  of  what  proportion  of  this  large  amount 
of  rain  would  pass  away  by  drainage,  f  it  may  at  any  rate  be 
concluded  that  several  inches  would  do  sa  It  can  hardly  be 
Wondered  at,  therefore,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  the  plots 
i^ceiving  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn  were  much 
less  productive  dian  usual,  and  also,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
^uai,  deficient  compared  with  the  plot  receiving  its  nitrogen  as 

•  **  On  the  Productire  Powers  of  soils  in  relation  to  the  loss  of  Plant-Food  by 
^^«UBSge."  By  Professor  Voelcker,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (« Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  Lond./ 
J'tte,  1871.) 

t  See  eridence  on  this  point  in  the  paper  in  this  Journal  before  referred  to. 
>ol.  yiL— 8.g.  Part  I. 
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nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  the  spring.*  It  is  intelligible,  too, 
that  the  barley,  the  whole  of  the  manures  for  which  were  applied 
in  the  spring,  should,  equally  with  the  wheat-plot  which  received 

♦  Daring  the  early  years  of  tlie  comparative  trials,  a  given  amount  of .  mtrogfn, 
applied  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn,  gave  more  produce  of  wheat,  both  corn 
and  straw,  than  an  equal  quantity  applied  in  the  spring  as  nitrate  of  soda ;  bat 
daring  the  last  12  or  14  years  the  nitrate  of  soda,  applied  in  the  spring,  has  grren 
more  produce  than  the  ammonia-salts  applied  in  the  autumn. 

The  years  in  which  the  nitrate  showed  specially  great  superiority  over  tbe 
ammonia-salts,  due  rather  to  deficiency  of  produce  by  the  latter,  than  to  any  cod- 
siderable  excess  over  the  average  by  the  former,  were  1860,  1867,  1869,  and  1871. 
In  1 860  the  produce  by  ammonia-salts  was  very  much  less  than  the  average,  and 
by  the  nitrate  slightly  under  the  average,  thougli  much  above  the  ammonitHttlti; 
and  the  records  show  that  there  had  been  an  excess  of  rain  in  November, 
December,  and  January,  and  again  in  March,  April,  May,  and  June.  In  1867 
there  was  a  greater  deficiency  of  total  produce  by  the  ammonia-ealts  than  in  toy 
'other  year,  a  small  deficiency  even  by  the  nitrate,  and'  very  great  deficiency  by 
the  ammonia-salts  compared  with  the  nitrate ;  and  there  had  been  a  greater  or 
less  excess  of  rain  in  almost  evivy  month  from  seed-time  to  harvest,  namely,  m 
November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  and  July.  Ib 
1869  there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  by  the  ammouia-salts,  but  less  than  ia 
1860  or  1867 ;  and  by  the  nitrate  a  small  excess  over  its  average,  and  a  great 
excess  over  the  ammonia-salts ;  and  there  had  been  a  considerable  deficiency  of 
rain  in  November,  but  a  very  considerable  excess  in  December,  January,  nd 
February,  a  slight  excess  in  April,  and  a  greater  excess  in  May,  but  very  diy 
weather  afterwards  until  harvest.  Lastly,  m  1871,  there  was  a  very  considenble 
deficiency  by  the  ammonia-salts,  a  slight  excess  by  the  nitrate,-  and  very  ^itit 
excess  by  it  as  compared  with  the  ammonia-salts;  there  was  an  excess  of  nuak 
December  and  February,  and  a  great  excess  in  April,  June,  and  July. 

There  was  also  considerable  excess  by  the  nitrate  compared  with  the  ammonii-  , 
salts  in  1862,  in  1866,  and  in  1868.     But  in  these  cases,  especially  in  l86Said 
1868,  the  result  was,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  over  average  produce  by  the  nitnM^  ' 
and  but  little,  if  at  all,  to  under  average  by  the  ammonia-salts.    Accordingly,  it 
1861-2,  after  a  considerable  deficiency  of  rain  in  the  three  preceding  moraii 
there  was  a  considerable  excess  in  November,  but  again  a  deficiency  in  Decenbcrt 
January,  and  February,  and  then  a  considerable  excess  in  March,  April,  May,  ; 
and  June — that  is  after  the  nitrate  had  been  applied,  but  after  active  vegetatioi  ' 
had  commenced.    Again,  in  1868,  with  a  deficiency  of  rain  in  each  of  Ue  finff 
preceding  months  there  was  a  slight  excess  in  December,  considerable  excels  Ib 
Janmary,  slight  excess  in  February,  March,  and  April,  but  very  great  defidowy 
afterwards  until  harvest. 

These  examples,  though  diflfering  much  from  one  another  in  many  points,  Defe^ 
theless  sufficiently  clearly  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  first  series  of  ysan 
enumerated,  the  considerable  difference  between  the  amount  of  produce  bytfce 
ammonia-salts  applied  in  th<!  autumn,  and  the  nitrate  of  soda  applied  in  the  sprisgi 
was  due  to  deficient  produce  by  the  former  resulting  from  a  washing  out  of  in 
nitrogen  by  the  winter  rains;  whilst,  in  the  other  instances,  it  was  due  tolba 
greater  efTcctiveness  of  the  nitrate  under  the  influence  of  the  conditions  of  tke 
season  after  the  commencement  of  active  growth,  which  were  widely  difiPeraiitiB 
the  two  cases  more  specially  noticed  ;  giving,  in  18G2,  with  a  comparatively  ViC 
and  cold  spring  and  early  summer,  a  greater  excess  of  straw,  and  in  IMIi 
with  very  hot  and  dry  weather  during  the  most  active  period  of  growtki  • 
greater  excess  of  corn. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  above  remarks  are  not  supposed  to  give  anytluR^ 
like  a  complete  description  of  the  characters  and  effects  of  the  seasons  referred  to, 
but  are  only  intended  to  illustrate  the  difference  of  effect  of  a  given  amoonK^ 
nitrogen  supplied  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn,  and  as  nitrate  of  soda  ia^ 
spring,  dependent,  in  great  measure,  on  the  different  degree  of  liability  tolattl? 
drainage  in  the  two  cases. 
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its  nitrogen  in  the  spring,  give  more  than  average  total  produce, 
and  esp^dally  an  excess  of  straw. 

The  yerj  different  results  obtained  with  winter-sown  and  spring- 
sown  crops,  in  the  strikingly  contrasted  seasons  of  1868  and  1869, 
thus  illustrate  very  instructively  the  extremely  varying  effects  of 
lome  of  our  most  active  manures,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
spplication,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  season.     Moreover,  with 
the  explanations  given,  it  becomes  the  more  intelligible  that,  in 
certain  seasons,  the  accounts  of  the  growing  crops  should  be  very 
conflicting  for  soils  of  different  characters  and  in  different  condi- 
tions as  to  manuring.    A  consideration  of  the  results  obtained  in 
the  next  season,  1870,  which  was  one  of  even  more  prolonged 
drooght  than  that  of  1868,  will  be  confirmatory  of  the  explanations 
liTen  of  the  results  of  that  year,  and  will  afford  further  opportunity 
br  usefully  directing  attention  to  the  points  involved. 

Nineteenth  Season,  1870. 

Until  the  middle  of  October  the  autumn  of  1869  was  for  the 

Btosb  part  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.     From  that  time  until 

die  end  of  the  year  the  weather,  though  including  some  rapid 

loctuations,  some  very  warm  day3,  and  a  warm  period  of  more 

duo  a  week  in  the  middle  of  December,  was  otherwise  very  cold 

and  inclement,  and  especially  wintry  towards  the  end  of  October ; 

dieie  were  numerous  gales  throughout  the  quarter ;  but  there  was 

Iqs  rain  than  usual  in  October,  abouft  the  average  in  November, 

lad  a  considerable  excess  in  December.     The  falls  were  heavy 

iod  coi^tinuous  at  the  end  of  November,  and  again  in  the  middle 

of  December ;  and  the  drains  in  the  experimental  wheat-field 

lUi  frequently  from  November  28th,  1869,  to  January  1st,  1870. 

The  first  three  months  of  1870  were  characterised  by  frequent 

alternations  of  warm  and  very  cold  weather — the  colder  periods 

being,  however,  much  the  longer,  and  sometimes  very  severe; 

snow  was  very  frequent,  but  the  rain-gauge  indicated  a  deficient 

&11  in  January,  in  some  localities  a  deficiency  in  February,  but 

a  very  heavy  fall  early  in  the  month,  and  an  excess  in  March. 

From  early  in  April  to  near  the  end  of  the  month  the  weather 

Was  very  warm  and  dry ;  then  followed  about  a  fortnight  of  cold 

and  cloudy  weather,  from  which   time  until  nearly  the  end  of 

June  it  was  again  very  warm,  sunny,  and  dry — the  three  months 

together   being   not   only  warmer    than   the    average,  bu*  very 

tmusually  deficient  in  rain.      The  day- temperatures   especially 

Were  high,  though  the  night^temperatures  were  in  April  and  May 

Iqw,  but  in  June  high.     The  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 

July  were  cold  and  variable,  but  the  remainder — indeed,  nearly 

the  whole  of  July,  as  well  as  the  first  half  of  August — were  very 

L  2 
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warm.  Then,  to  the  end  of  September,  a  period  of  aboat  six 
weeks,  the  temperatures  were  pretty  uniformly  below  the  average; 
though  the  weather  continued  fine.  Thus,  the  period  of  drought, 
which  had  commenced  with  April,  continued  to  nearly  the  end 
of  August,  and  even  in  September  there  was  less  than  the  avenge 
fall  of  rain.  The  great  deficiency  of  rain  throughout  five  coih 
secutive  months  was,  moreover,  accompanied  by  great  dryness  of 
atmosphere — the  degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  being  in  April 
very  unusually  low,  and  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  alts 
considerably  below  the  average. 

The  autumn  of  1869,  though,  as  the  details  show,  frequentlj 
cold,  boisterous,  and  inclement,  was,  upon  the  whole,  not  un- 
favourable for  getting  in  the  seed.  The  winter,  though  changeable; 
included  a  great  deal  of  very  cold  weather.  In  the  early  spring 
both  field-work  and  vegetation  were  very  backward,  and  at  the 
end  of  4dP^il  grass-land  was  very  brown  and  bare.  From  the 
begmpiti^'  of  April  until  harvest  the  weather  was,  with  few  ex- 
ceptrons,  of  short  duration,  warmer  than  usual,  with  a  great 
deficiency  of  rain  and  a  very  dry  atmosphere. 

The  combined  heat  and  drought  were  even  more  extreme  daring 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  1868,  than  daring  the  cat' 
responding  months  in  1870 ;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  deficiencj 
of  rain  commenced  a  month  earlier,  and  continued  later  than  in  | 
1868.    Hence,  the  grass  crops  suffered  the  more,  indeed  veiy  ] 
excessively,  in  1870 ;  and,  for  a  parallel,  we  must  go  back  as  far  j 
as  1844.     As  in  the  two  preceding  years  (1868  and  1869),  the 
reports  of  the  cereal  crops  of  the  country  were  very  variable,  but 
for  very  opposite  reasons  in  the  years  of  heat  and  drought,  1868 
and  1870,  as  compared  with  1869.     In  1870,  the  year  now  under  j 
consideration,  the  wheat  plant  suffered  much  before  the  activt  • 
growing  time  began — in  some  cases   from  wire-worm,  and  is  i 
others  from  frosts ;  in  not  a  few  instances  it  was  ploughed  op  ani 
spring-corn  sown ;  whilst,  over  large  areas,  the  remaining  plant 
was  said  to  be  very  thin  on  the  ground,  and  there  was  very  mnch 
more  than  usual  difference  in  the  character  of  the  crops  in  adr 
joining  fields.     Still,  the  best  wheat  lands  were  said  to  can/y 
though  not  a  bulky,  yet  a  very  good  yielding  crop,  and  to  gi^ 
grain  of  very  high  weight  per  bushel.    Estimates  of  tJie  aggregate 
yield  for  the  most  part  put  it,  if  not  under,  at  scarcely  ow  tn 
average ;  but  the  annual  report  from  Rothamsted  (though  ad- 
mitting that  the  country  had  probably  produced  some  of  die 
lightest  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  crops  ever  known)  laid  it  at 
rather  over  average.     Barley  was  also  very  variable.     The  seed 
had  for  the  most  part  been  got  in  well,  and,  where  sown  early  and 
in  deep  soils,  was  good ;  but  when  sown  late,  and  in  light  soiU 
it  had  suffered  very  much  from  the  drought     Oats  were  also 
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generally  well  got  in  ;  but,  besides  injury  from  wire- worm,  they 
koA  suffered  from  the  heat  and  drought  more  than  either  wheat  or 
btriey,  and  gave,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  light  crop  throughout 
Midland,  Eastern,  and  Southern  districts. 

The  experimental  wheat-field  gave,  under  all  conditions  of 
aanuring,  considerabjy  less  than  the  average  produce  of  straw ; 
bot,  without  manure,  and  with  farmyard-manure,  about  the 
ATerage,  and  with  liberal  artificial  manuring  (mineral  manure 
4nd  ammonia^salts  or  nitrate  of  soda)  considerably  more  than  the 
4Terage  quantity  of  com.  Under  all  conditions  the  weight  per 
bashel  was  much  over  the  average  ;  in  fact,  generally,  though  not 
uniformly,  as  high  as  in  any  preceding  year.  The  following 
leialts  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  barley-field  : — 

Table  XX. — Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Nineteenth  Season,  1870. 


hti.! 


MANURES.  PER  ACRE. 


U  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure 

Unmanared 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
200  Ibi.  Ammonia-salts 
ITixed  Mineral  Manure,  and*^ 

SCO  Ibi.  Ammonia-salts  ..  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and^ 

275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  (»)     / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  andV 

1000  lbs.  («)  Rape-cake  ../ 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE.  kc. 


Dressed  Corn. 


Qiuntitf. 


Bushels. 
47* 
13* 
18* 
27J 

38 

44i 

43J 


Weight 
per  Bnsh. 


lbs. 

57-1 

52-9 

55*6 

54*6 

57-1 
57-1 
58-0 


ToUl 
Com. 


lbs. 
2734 

761 
1053 
1539 

2197 
2571 
2569 


Straw 

and 

Chaff. 


Total 

Produce 

(l>>raand 

I  Smw). 


Cwts. 
19f 

.3 

181 
18i 
20] 


lbs 

4950 
1489 
2101 
2945 

4287 
4621 
4857 


Com 

to 

100 
Straw. 


123-4 
101-8 
100-5 
109*4 

105*1 
125-4 
112-3 


n4001bt.  Ammonia-salts  the  first  6  years  (1852-7),  200  lbs.  the  next  10  years 
lM-67);  275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda,  1868,  and  since. 
f)  SOOO  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 

The  seed  was  sown  on  March  15;  the  usually  earliest  plots 
were  cut  on  July  27,  and  carted  on  August  5  ;  and  the  remainder 
were  cut  on  August  8,  and  carted  on  August  12.  With  a  very 
unusually  deficient  rain-fall  from  the  date  of  sowing  until  harvest, 
uid  also  "a  great  deal  of  hot  weather,  the  amount  of  total  produce 
(com  and  straw  together)  was,  as  might  be  expected,  very  much 
Wow  the  average ;  and  the  deficiency  of  straw  was  throughout 
greater  than  that  of  com.  Without  manure,  and  with  mineral 
manure  alone,  the  produce  of  corn  was  only  two-thirds  the  average, 
^nd  that  of  straw  even  less,  especially  without  manure.  In  most 
other  cases  the  produce  of  straw  was  only  about  two-thirds  the 
aTerage,  whilst  that  of  com  ranged  from  five-sixths  of  the  average 
to  nearly  average.     As  in  1868,  the  deficiency  of  corn  was  much 
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less  with  farmyard-manure,  and  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrat 
of  soda,  than  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts.  In  187 
it  was  also  considerably  less  with  mineral  manure  and  rape-cak< 
The  proportion  of  corn  to  straw  was,  under  all  conditions  o 
manuring,  very  high,  and  under  some  higher  than  in  any  othe 
year  of  the  twenty.  It  was  the  highest,  indeed  very  unusnall; 
high,  with  farmyard-manure,  with  rape-cake,  and  with  mize( 
mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  only  years  approachiD{ 
1870  in  proportion  of  corn  to  straw  were  1857  and  1865,  bod 
of  which  had,  however,  considerably  the  advantage  in  actual 
quantity  of  com  per  acre.  The  quality  of  the  grain,  as  indicated 
by  the  weight  per  bushel,  was  throughout  considerably  highei 
than  the  average,  and  under  some  of  the  most  liberal  conditions 
of  manuring  it  was  as  high  as,  or  higher  than,  in  any  other  year. 

Thus,  with  a  drought  of  extraordinary  severity,  extending 
through  the  whole  period  of  active  growth  and  ripening,  accom- 
panied for  the  most  part  with  higher  temperatures  than  usual,  and 
a  very  dry  atmosphere,  the  experimental  wheat-field  gave  coo- 
siderably  less  straw,  but  with  high  artificial  manuring  considerablj 
more  corn,  than  die  average,  and  grain  of  very  high  quality. 
The  spring-sown  barley,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  a  crop  defidenl 
in  both  straw  and  corn ;  very  deficient' in  straw,  and  very  deficient 
in  com  also  with  defective  manuring,  though  much  less  so  witl 
high  manuring ;  and,  like  the  wheat,  it  gave  grain  of  very  higl 
quality.  The  greater  power  of  the  winter-sown  crop  to  withstand 
spring  and  summer  drought  and  heat,  provided  the  subsoil  be 
moderately  retentive,  is  here  again  illustrated. 

Compared  with  1868,  which  was  considerably  hotter  durin(| 
May,  June,  and  July,  but  not  deficient  in  rain  in  April  oi 
August  as  well  as  the  intermediate  months  as  was  1870,  the 
experimental  wheat-field  gave,  in  1870,  very  much  less  stni 
than  in  1868,  but  under  liberal  artificial  manuring  about,  oi 
nearly,  as  much  corn.  The  experimental  barley-field,  on  tbf 
other  hand,  gave  under  some  conditions  of  manuring  more^  bat, 
upon  the  whole,  less  straw,  though,  under  high  manuring,  more 
com  in  1870  than  in  1868.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  greater  heat, 
the  soil  was  probably  deprived  of  its  moisture  to  a  greater 
degree  by  the  shorter  drought  of  1868  than  by  the  longer  one 
of  1870,  and  hence  the  less  productiveness  of  the  spring-^oUD 
crop  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  year. 

When  speaking  of  ,the  crop  of  1868,  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  farmyard-manure  plot,  and  the  one  receifiif 
mixed  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  suffered  much  leH 
from  the  drought  than  that  receiving  mixed  mineral  manure  and 
ammonia  salts.  In  1870  the  general  character  of  the  resnlts 
was,  as   already  intimated,  very  similar.     Under   each  of  th* 
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conditions  mentioned,  the  deficiency  of  straw  was,  it  is  true, 
considerably  greater  in  1870  than  in  1868 ;  due/doubtless,  to  the 
much  less  rain  in  April ;  but  the  produce  of  corn  was,  with  farm- 
yard-manure considerably  higher  than,  and  with  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  nearly  as  high  as,  in  1868  ;  indeed, 
with  farmyard-manure,  it  was  very  nearly  average,  and  with  the 
nitrate,  as  in  1868,  very  much  higher  than  by  mixed  mineral 
manure  and  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  as  ammonia 
salts — though,  as  the  produce  by  the  ammonia  salts  was  not  so 
defective  in  1870  as  in  1868,  neither  was  the  excess  by  the 
nitrate  so  great  as  then.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  the 
greater  porosity  of  the  soil,  and  the  consequently  greater  power 
of  absorption  and  retention  of  moisture  near  the  surface,  where 
tlie  dung  was  applied,  and  the  greater  disintegration  and  porosity 
of  the  subsoil,,  and  the  more  extended  distribution  of  the 
manure  and  of  the  roots  within  it,  where  the  nitrate  was  used, 
bid  again  enabled  the  growing  crops  the  better  to  withstand 
the  heat  and  drought. 

To  sum  up  :  The  extraordinarily  prolonged  season  of  drought 
of  1870,  though  yielding,  as  might  be  expected,  small  amounts 
of  total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together),  of  both  wheat  and 
barley,  but  especially  of  the  spring-sown  crop,  was  remarkable 
ibr  giving,  of  wheat  grain  even  an  excess,  and  of  barley  grain  much 
len  deficiency,  the  higher  the  manuring  ;  much  less  deficiency 
widi  farmyard-manure,  and  with  nitrate  of  soda,  than  with 
ammonia-salts;  and,  with  both  crops,  very  high  proportion  of 
com  to  straw,  and  very  high  weight  per  bushel  of  com. 

Twentieth  Season^  1871. 

In  October,  1870,  the  changes  of  temperature  were  very 
6eqaent,  giving,  however,  about  the  average  for  the  month; 
and  there  was  a  slight  excess  of  rain.  The  first  19  days  of 
November  were  for  the  most  part  cold,  the  remainder  warm, 
bat  the  average  for  the  month  was  low,  and  there  was  a  con- 
siderable deficiency  of  rain.  There  were  about  10  days  of  very 
warm  weather  in  the  middle  of  December,  but  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  month  were  cold  ;  the  latter  extremely  so,  with  a 
good  deal  of  snow  and  cold  wind  ;  the  average  lor  the  month 
was  5  or  6  degrees  below  the  average  for  99  years  ;  and  the  rain, 
and  melted  snow,  indicated  a  considerable  excess  of  fall.  January, 
1871,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  middle  of  the 
month,  was  cold ;  and  at  the  beginning,  and  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night at  the  end,  the  weather  was  extremely  severe.  From  early 
in  February,  until  the  middle  of  March,  the  weather  was  very 
niild,  and  dience  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  temperatures  were 
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very  variable.     There  was  a  full  amount  of  rain  (or  snow)  in 
January,  but  a  deficiency  in  both  February  and  March ;  though 
the  melting  of  the  snows  of  January,   succeeded    by  frequent 
rains  early  in   February,  caused  floods  in  many  parts.     April, 
May,  and  June  were,  with  the  exception  of  the   latter  half  of 
April,  which  was  warm  with  a  good  deal  of  south-west  wind  and 
rain,  unusually  cold,  with  a  gres^t  deal  of  east  or  north  wind,  or 
some  compound  of  the  two  ;  and  there  was  an  excess  of  rain  in 
April  and  June,  but  a  deficiency  in  May;  June,  especially, 
being  very  unseasonably  cold  and  wet.     July,  excepting  aboat  a 
week  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  was   cold,   with  a    con- 
siderable excess  of  rain  ;  but,  from  early  in  August  to  about  the 
middle  of  September,  there  was  a  period  of  6  weeks  of  warm 
and  genial  weather,  from  which  time,  till  the  end  of  September, 
it  was  again  very  cold,  wet,  and  stormy.     August  was  not  only 
warm,  but  there  was  very  little  rain,  whilst  in  September  there 
was,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  a  great  excess  of  rain.     The 
degree  of  humidity  of  the  air  was  high  in  April  and  June,  rather 
high  in  July,  rather  low  in  May,  very  low  in  August,  and  low 
in  September.  5 

The  autumn  of  1870  was  thus  changeable  as  to  temperaturei 
upon  the  whole  cold,  wet  during  the  first  half  of  September,  and 
also  of  October,  but  afterwards  comparatively  dry  and  favourable 
for  field  work.  The  greater  part  of  the  winter  was  extremely 
severe,  with  a  good  deal  of  snow,  and  very  cold  winds;  the 
remainder  was  mild  and  very  wet,  retarding  field  work  and 
spring  sowing  ;  whilst  winter  com  was  very  backward,  in  man; 
cases  injured,  pastures  very  bare,  and  vegetables  very  scarce. 
The  hanl  winter  had,  however,  killed  many  insects,  and  March 
was  favourable  for  field  work  and  sowing.  With  the  exception 
of  the  latter  half  of  April,  the  remainder  of  the  spring  was  cold 
and  backward.  The  rest  of  the  active  growing  period  was, 
excepting  one  or  two  intervals  of  short  duration,  cold,  bleak, 
and  very  wet;  hay  was  much  damaged,  com  crops  were  very 
backward,  and  in  many  cases  much  laid.  In  the  greater  part  of 
England,  however,  August  and  the  early  part  of  September  were 
warm  and  dry,  much  aiding  the  ripening  and  getting  in  of  the 
crops ;  but  the  latter  half  of  September  was  cold  and  wet 

With  a  very  severe  winter,  a  cold  spring,  more  than  the  fitst 
half  of  the  summer  also  cold,  and  a  great  excess  of  rain  in  June 
and  July,  the  reports  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  country  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  unfavourable.  The  seed  had  mostly  been  got  in 
well,  but  with  a  winter  of  intense  frosts,  and  high  east  winds 
sweeping  the  snow  which  fell  into  the  furrows,  hollows,  and 
hedges,  much  wheat  was  killed  or  injured.  A  good  deal  was 
ploughed   up,   some   re-sown    in    the   spring ;    the  heavy  soils 
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suffered  most,  and  the  crops  were  much  laid  in  Julj ;  but  the 
ripening  and  harvest  periods  were  more  favourable.  Still,  the 
aop  was  estimated  at  much  bt^low  the  average  in  Quantity,  and 
considerably,  though  less,  below  the  average  in  quality.  Owing 
to  the  drought  of  the  previous  summer,  and  the  frosts  of  the 
winter,  the  land  was  in  a  very  healthy  condition  for  spring- 
ioiring ;  the  weather  was  favourable  in  March,  and  spring  crops 
were  generally  well  got  in.  Barley  was  throughout  the  early 
portions  of  the  season  generally  pronounced  to  promise  well. 
Later,  the  heavier  crops  were  a  good  deal  laid  ;  but  at  harvest 
the  aggregate  crop  was  concluded  to  be  considerably  over  the 
arerage  in  quantity,  and,  for  the  most  part,  of  fair,  or  even  of 
good  quality.  Oats,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  generally 
left  promising ;  injury  from  wire-worm  was  not  unfrequent,  and 
erentually  the  crop  was  estimated  at  under  average. 

In  the  experimental  wheat-field  the  produce  of  both  com  and 
ftraw  was,  by  farmyard-manure,  notably  above  the  average  of 
28  years ;  but,  without  manure,  and  under  nearly  all  conditions  of 
tftificial  manuring,  it  was  in  a  greater  degree  below  the  average, 
aod  proportionally  more  deficient  in  corn  than  in  straw.  The 
exception  was  the  plot  with  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
which  gave  more  dian  the  average  produce  of  straw,  and  propor- 
tionally less  deficiency  of  com,  than  the  other  artificial  manures. 
Tke  weight  per  bushel  of  corn  was  also  considerably  below  the 
tTerage  in  all  cases  excepting  with  farmyard-manure  and  the 
nixtore  of  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda.  The  following 
Desalts  were  obtained  in  the  experimental  barley  field : — 

Table  XXL— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots. 
Twentieth  Season,  1871. 


PBODUCE  PER  ACRE.  kc. 


MANURES.  PER  ACRE. 

DrandOon). 

Total 
Com. 

Straw 

and 

Chaff. 

ToUl 

Prodnoe 

(Corn  and 

Straw): 

Com 

QaanUtf 

Weight 
per  Bush. 

to 

100 

Straw. 

U  Tons  Farm-yard  Mannre 

Uomanared 

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 
SOO  Ibi.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and| 

200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  ..  / 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and 

275  lbs.  Nitrate  Soda  (») 
Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and 

1000  lbs.  («yRap€-cake    .., 

Bushels. 
54^ 
161 
25 
36| 

46J 

46 

47J 

lbs. 

56*6 

55-0 

65-6 

55*6 

56-5 
56-3 
56-4 

IbflL 

3243 

973 

1438 

2139 

2769 
2683 
2909 

Cwta. 

37i 

11 

14 

231 

32* 
32j 
32 

lbs. 

7401 

2208 

3002 

4712 

6404 
6333 
6394 

78-0 
78-8 
92-0 
82-5 

76-2 
73*5 

78-4 

0 
0 
A 
A 

AA 


(')"WOn>s.  Ammonia-salts  the  first  6  years  (1852-7),  200  lbs.  the  next  10  years 
S5S-67);  275  Iba.  Nitrate  Soda,  1868,  and  since. 
0  2000  lbs.  the  first  6  years  (1852-7). 
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The  seed  was  sown  on  March  4 ;  the  more  forward  plots,  whichi 
this  season  were  only  those  manured  with  nitrate  of  soda  and. 
phosphates,  and  those  with  rape-cake,  were  cut  on  August  11 
and  12,  and  carted  on  August  16 ;  the  remainder,  indeed  the* 
majority,  were  cut  on  August  14  and  15,  and  carted  on  August  21. 
With  nearly  the  whole  of  the  active  growing  period  cold  and 
very  wet,  the  crops  of  this,  the  twentieth  season  in  succession  of 
the  growth  of  barley  on  the  same  land,  were,  under  nearly  all 
conditions  of  high  manuring,  more  bulky  than  usual,  but  many 
of  them  were  much  laid.  The  excess  of  straw,  compared  with 
the  average,  was  especially  great  with  farmyard-manure.  The 
proportion  of  com  to  straw  was  in  all  cases  below  the  average. 
But,  with  much  improved  weather  at  the  ripening  and  harvest 
time,  the  actual  quantity  of  corn  per  acre  was,  under  most  con- 
ditions of  high  manuring,  and  especially  with  farmyard-manure, 
above  the  average ;  and  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com 
was,  under  all  conditions  without  exception,  above  the  average. 

When  speaking  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  barley- field  in 
the  two  years  of  summer  drought,  1868  and  1870,  particular 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  plots  manured  with  farm- 
yard-manure, or  with  nitrate  of  soda,  withstood  the  drought  much 
better  than  those  manured  with  ammonia-salts.  After  the  wet 
and  cold  spring  and  summer  of  1871,  the  farmyard-manure  still 
gave  very  high  total  produce — indeed  as  high  as  in  any  year  of  the 
twenty  excepting  1864 ;  as  heavy  a  weight  of  straw  as  in  any 
year  excepting  1864  and  1854  ;  and  as  much  com  as  in  any  year 
excepting  1864  and  1863.  But  the  nitrate-of-soda  plots,  though 
giving  more  com,  and  considerably  more  straw,  than  in  either  of 
the  years  of  drought,  did  not  in  this  wet  and  cold  season  show 
the  same  superiority  over  the  plots  manured  with  ammonia-salts 
that  they  did  in  either  1868  or  1870.  The  nitrated  plot — the 
results  of  which  are  quoted  in  the  Tables  (4  A  A) — being  one  of 
the  ripest  in  the  field,  suffered,  it  is  true,  considerably  by  the 
depredations  of  birds  ;  but,  independently  of  this,  there  is  evidence 
enough  that  the  nitrate  did  not  show  .the  same  superiority  over 
the  ammonia-salts  in  the  cold  and  wet  as  in  the  hot  and  dry 
season.  Something  may  be  due  to  the  greater  exhaustion  of  the 
ifitrated  plots  in  the  preceding  years  of  drought ;  but  something 
is,  doubtless,  also  due  to  more  loss  by  drainage  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  spring-sown  nitrate,  than  of  that  of  the  also  spring-sown 
ammonia-salts,  during  the  wet  summer  of  1871. 

In  connection  with  the  fact,  and  the  explanation,  of  the  com- 
paratively defective  result  with  the  nitrate  in  a  wet  summer  when 
applied  to  barley,  the  very  opposite  result  with  wheat  is  of  con- 
siderable interest  Thus,  as  already  mentioned,  there  was,  in  the 
experimental  wheat-field,  much  less  deficiency  of  com,  and  even 
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an  excess  of  straw,  bj  the  nitrate,  as  compared  with  the  ammonia^ 
salts.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  of  effect  with  the  two 
crops  would  seem  to  be,  that  whilst  for  the  wheat  the  nitrate  was 
not  sown  until  the  spring*,  the  ammonia-salts  had  been  sown  in  the 
jxevious  autumn,  and  were  subject  to  a  considerable  loss  by  drain- 
age during  several  extremely  wet  periods  of  the  winter,  when 
there  was  no  growth,  and  before  the  nitrate  was  sown.  It  will 
\ye  remembered  that  a  similar  result  was  obtained  with  wheat 
after  the  wet  winter  of  1868-9 ;  and  also  in  other  years,  as  referred 
to  in  the  foot-note  at  p.  146. 

Finally,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  results  obtained  in  the 
experimental  fields  are  in  the  main  in  accord  with  the  reports  of 
tbe  crops  of  the  country  at  large,  in  showing  a  considerably 
deficient  wheat-crop,  and  a  barle|r-crop  above  the  average  both 
in  quantity  and  quality,  though  the  twentieth  in  succession  on 
the  same  land. 

Comparison  of  the  Produce  of  Barley  in  the  leasts  and  in  the  mosty 
productive  Season  of  tlie  Twenty. 

The  foregoing  records  of  the  characters  of  the  seasons,  and  of 
the  produce  of  barley  in  each  individual  year  of  the  twenty,  with 
the  comments  made  upon  them,  very  forcibly  illustrate  the 
<liversity  between  one  season  and  another,  and  how  very  varied 
is  the  final  result,  dependent  on  the  mutual  adaptations  of  heat, 
moisture,  and  stage  of  growth  of  the  crops.  In  no  two  years  has 
one  and  the  same  manure  yielded  precisely  the  same  result  both 
as  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  its  produce.  Nor  have 
the  seasons  which  have  been  more  or  less  favourable  than  the 
average  for  one  description  of  manure,  been  equally  favourable  or 
unfavourable  for  other  descriptions. 

Referring  to  the  previous  discussion,  and  to  the  materials 
hiought  together  in  tilie  Appendix-Tables  (pp.  163 — 185),  for 
any  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  subject,  it  must  suffice 
here,  by  way  of  illustration  and  summary,  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  produce  yielded  by  the  same  description  and  quantity  of 
manure  in  the  least,  and  in  the  most,  productive  season  of  the 
twenty. 

Table  XXII.  (p.  156)  shows,  side  by  side,  the  quantity  and 
qnality  of  the  produce  obtained  in  1854,  which  was  upon  the 
^hole  the  most,  and  in  1856,  which  was  upon  the  whole  the 
least,  productive  of  the  twenty  seasons ;  also  the  difference 
hctween  the  two.  For  the  purposes  of  this  illustration,  the  same 
•election  of  plots  has  been  made  as  in  the  foregoing  consideration 
of  the  produce  of  each  individual  season.  It  is  true  that  one  or 
^her  of  the  descriptions  of  manure  specified  may  have  given  more 
^^<>in,  or  a  higher  weight  per  bushel,  or  more  straw,  in  some  other 
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Table  XXII.— Quantity  and  Quality  of  Barley  on  Selected  Plots,  in  the 

and  iix  the  mcujl,  productive  Season  of  the  twenty. 


nm 


MAfTtTRmPEH  ACRE. 


ISM.        IBM.    '{     3 


Weighl  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Corn. 


7 

10 

4  0 

1  A 

4A 

4AA 

4C 


14  Toni  Fann-yafd  Manore    ». 

nnroaniifed 

Mijced  Mineral  Manure     .. 

SOi)  lbs*  Ammotiiii'Salts      .. 

MixiKi  Mill.  Man.,  and  200  lb*.  Ammonm-salts 

Mi3L^>d  Mm.  Mao.,  aod  400  lbs.  Aiamoiiiii-^lts 

Mhted  Min,  Mao.,  and  2d00lbs,  Kape-cake  .. 


lb& 


47. 
49 
47 
43' 

m^ 

45' 

46- 


tb«. 


S3 
54 

54 

5i^ 
52 


Total  Com  per  Acre,  reckoned  at  52  lbs,  per  Bushel. 


7 

]  O 
40 
1  A 
4  A 
4  AA 
4C 


14  ToDi  Farm-yard  Manare    ,.      -*     ,*      ,, 

Unmanured         ..      „      .,      »,      *♦ 

Mixed  Mb«ral  Matim re     „ 

200  lb».  AmmoQia-Balts    ., 

Mixed  Min.  Man-,  and  20O  Iba,  Ammonjo-wlts 

Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  400  lbs.  Ammouia-saltfi 

Mixed  Min*  U^.,  and  2000  lbs.  Kape-cake  ,. 


Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 


I 


7 

10 

40 

I  A 

4  A 

4AA 

4C 


14  ToDj  Farm -yard  Manure    ,, 

Untnannred        ..      

Jdiated  Mi Qcral  Manure    „ 

200  lb*.  Ammonia-salts     .. 

Mii^d  Min.  Man.,  and  250  lbs.  Ammonia-sal t5 

Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-sal U 

Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  200O  Jbf.  Hape-<^e  ,, 


Cwta 

Cwtfc 

19 

37, 

&    ! 

SI 

9 

23 

30 

17 
21  ■ 

40i      ' 

33 

49 

30* 

4n 

Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Aero. 


7 

1  O 
40 
1  A 
4  A 
4AA 
4C 


14  Tom  Fsnn-yard  Mannre    -,     , 

Unman  ared         ,.      ..      

Mixed  Mineral  Manure    .- 

200  lb?.  Ammonia-sal tfl     ..     , 

Mixed  Min,  Man.,  and  200  1  be.  Ammonia-salts 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  400  tb?.  Ainmonia-saita 
Mixed  MiD.  Man.,  and  20O0  Iba.  Rape-cake  ,, 


ibi. 

tin,.       i 

386G 

7293     , 

1797 

4405 

2075 

4969 

3347 

ei55 

3981 

7958 

5582 

902€ 

5S57 

3195 

Corn  to  100  Straw, 


7 

10 

40 

1  A 

4A 

4AA 

4C 


14  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure    .. 

I  XJnmaniired        ..      ., ^ 

I  Mixed  Mineral  Manure    .,      .*      .»      .t 

I  2D0  lbs.  Ammc^ala^galU      .. 
Mixi^d  Min.  Man.,  and  ^00  lbs.  Ammonia-talU 
Mixed  Min.  Man.,  and  400  lb«,  Ammonia-salt» 

I  Mix«d  Min.  Man.,  and  200O  lb*.  Kape-cake  .. 
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season  than  it  did  in  1854,  or  a  worse  result,  on  some  point  or 
other,  than  in  1856.  But,  looking  chiefly  to  the  results  obtained 
under  the  best  conditions  of  manuring,  and  the  general  characters 
of  the  produce,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seasons  selected 
do,  upon  the  whole,  represent,  respectively,  the  least,  and  the 
most,  productive  of  the  series. 

In  the  first  place,  the  weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  was 
from  4^  lbs.  to  nearly  8  lbs.  less  in  the  bad  than  in  the  good 
year,  or  from  about  8^  to  nearly  15  per  cent,  less  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other.  Under  almost  every  condition  of  manuring, 
1856  was  the  worst  season,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned ;  but 
several  other  seasons  gave  higher  weight  per  bushel  than  1854. 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  a  difference  of  from  8^  to  15  per  cent 

in  the  weight  of  the  bushel,  a  com{>arison  of  the  actual  number  of 

bushels  of  dressed  corn  in  the  two  seasons  would  much  underrate 

the  difference  in  the  amount  of  produce,  greatly  to  the  disad- 

^vantage  of  the  most  productive  one.     Accordingly,  the  quantity 

^f  total  com^  per  acre,  has,  in  each  case,  been  calculated  into 

l>Qshels  of  the  assumed  uniform  weight  of  52  lbs.  per  bushel ;  and 

the  results  of  this  calculation  are  given  in  the  second  division  of 

^e  Table. 

There  was,  withoiU  manure^  in  the  bad  season  about  15^,  in 
^e  good  season  37|  bushels  of  com,  or  a  difference  of  rather 
'^ore  than  22  bushels  between  the  two ;  and  also  a  difference  in 
^tc  quantity  of  straw  amounting  to  13  cwts.  per  acre. 

With  farmyard-manure,  the  unfavourable  season  of  1856  gave 
^<^rcely  32  bushels,  whilst  1854  gave  rather  over  60  bushels,  or 
^^  difference  of  28;^  bushels  of  com;  and  there  was  also  a  dif- 
^^Tence  of  17^  cwts.  of  straw. 

Lastly,  the  three  most  productive  artificial  manures  gave, 
^^spectively,  in  1866,  30f ,  36J,  and  35|  bushels  of  com,  and  in 
^  954,  66,  68,  and  65f  *  bushels,  or  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
Sc)od  year  of  35^^,  31|,  and  30^  bushels  of  corn,  besides  19},  16, 
^-nd  llf  cwts.  of  straw. 

Thus,  with  one  and   the  same  expenditure  for  manure,  there 

^Mfas  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  produce  obtained  in  the  two 

Reasons  of  from  30  to  35  bushels  of  corn,  and  in  one  case  of  nearly 

^  ton  of  strawj  or  not  much  less  than  would  represent  the  average 

Vwirley-crop  of  many  localities. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  whilst  the  season  of  1856  was  far 
^orse  than  that  of  1853  as  regards  both  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  the  barley-crop,  1853  was,  for  the  experimental  wheat 
^which  that  year  could  not  be  sown  until  the  spring),  in  ewery 
particular  worse  than  1856.  Again,  whilst  1854  was  a  decidedly 
»nore  productive  barley-year  than  1863,  yielding  under  almost 
every  condition  of  manuring  not  only  more  com,  but  considerably 
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more  straw — ^in  other  words,  a  greater  quantity  of  total  piodaoe» 
indicating  greater  Iaxuriance<-;-1863  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerably  more  prodactive  wheat-year  than  1854,  and  espe- 
cially'so  in  com.  Both  years  were,  however,  remarkable  for  very 
large  produce  of  both  com  and  straw,  of  both  wheat  and  barley. 

The  years  next  in  order  of  productiveness,  so  far  as  the  barley 
crop  is  concerned,  were  1857  and  1864,  which  were  very  good  _j 
wheat  years  also.  But  neither  1863,  nor  either  of  the  two  years  .^^ 
last  mentioned,  yielded  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  totaL^^ 
crop,  corn  and  straw  together,  as  1854.  The  years  next  in  ordei^-^ 
to  1856  in  point  of  badness  of  barley-crop  were  1859,  1860  ^^_ 
1868,  and  1870 ;  the  deficiency  in  the  two  last-mentioned  year? — -^ 
being  due  to  summer  heat  and  drought,  but  in  the  other  tw*^  '-.^, 
seasons  to  very  opposite  conditions. 

The  question  arises — to  what  characters  of  season  are  tfcrrrac 
extreme  differences  of  produce  which  have  been  traced  to  l^mi^ 
attributed  ?  Referring  to  the  details  already  given  respectic^^g. 
each  individual  season,  so  far  as  the  other  years  above  enunH^ae- 
rated  are  concerned,  it  must  suffice  here  to  recall  attenticm  to  tL  _he 

distinctive  characters  of  the  season  of  1856  yielding  the  wor st, 

and  of  1854  yielding  the  best,  barley-crop  of  the  twenty  yea tb. 

The  very  unusually  productive  season  of  1854  had  bc^^-en 
preceded  by  a  very  severe  winter;  March  and  April  were  uj^^voo 
the  whole  warmer  than  usual,  but  May,  June,  July,  and  Aug^iHist 
were  pretty  uniformly  below  the  average  temperature ;  whils^^  in 
March,  April,  June,  and  July  there  was  a  very  considera'^^Hble 
deficiency  of  rain,  though  more  than  the  average  number  of 
rainy  days.  In  May,  however,  there  was  oJbout  double  the  us  ^ual 
amount  of  rain,  and  an  unusually  large  number  of  rainy  da^^js. 
In  August,  again,  there  was  a  full  amount  of  rain,  which,  hcn^w- 
ever,  fell  for  the  most  part  in  heavy  showers,  and  the  month  i^^^ras 
upon  the  whole  favourable  for  ripening  ahd  harvest. 

Thus,  the  season  of  1854  was  characterised  by  prevailing  Ifc^ow 
rather  than  high  temperatures,  an  abundance  of  rain  at  the  perr:^^^ 
of  early  active  growth  (doubtless  favouring  root  developme^^*^^)» 
and  again  before  harvest,  but  otherwise  by  dryness  as  well —  »* 
coolness.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  large  produce 
due  to  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  within  the  soil  when 
wanted,  with,  at  other  times,  comparatively  dry  and  tetinpei 
atmospheric  conditions,  resulting  in  a  continuity  of  unche 
growth,  rather  than  in  very  active  luxuriance  at  intervals* 

Compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  with  the  above  climatic  c^=-<>**" 
ditions,  those  of  the  extremely  unfavourable  season  of  1856  ^^^^^ 
as  follows : — 

There  had  been  some  severe  weather  in  the  early  part  of     J^ 
winter,  but  the  later  and  greater  part  was  upon  the  whole  nm-iW* 
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dfarcb,  April,  and  especially  May,  were  colder  than  the  average, 
whilst  June,  July,  and   August,  though  showing  average  day- 
temperatures   fully   as   high   as   usual,    were    very  changeable, 
and  in   June  and  July  the  nights  were  cold.     In  each  of  the 
xnonths  of  January,  February,    March,   April,  May,  June,  and 
J  Illy,  there  was  considerably  more  rain  than  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  1854 — in  all  nearly  6  inches  more ;   whilst,  in  April 
tl^ere  was  an  excess  over  the  average,  in  May  more  than  double 
tJje  average,  and  in  August  again  an  excess. 

The  season  of  1856  was,  therefore,  characterised  by  a  great 
e>2ces5  of  rain  during  the  early  periods  of  growth ;  considerably 
inore  than  in  1854,  and  there  was,  besides,  considerably  more 
tlian  in  that  year,  both  before  and  after  that  period.  There 
mrere  also,  almost  throughout,  great  fluctuations,  and  high  ranges, 
of  temperature.  In  other  words,  the  season  was  very  wet,  with 
xnarked  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  whilst  it  was,  for  the 
period  of  the  year,  the  coldest  during  the  time  of  the  greatest 
excess  of  rain.  Finally,  there  were  heavy  rains,  with  considerable 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  about  the  ripening  and  harvest 
I>€riod.  The  very  bad  result  in  this  season  would  seem  to  be 
^Qe,  therefore,  to  an  excess  of  rain,  with,  at  the  same  time,  great 
alternations  of  temperature,  during  the  most  active  periods  of 
?rrowth,  entirely  preventing  continuity  of  progress;  whilst  the 
^healthy  plant  thus  produced  was  subjected  to  unfavourable 
'^turing  conditions. 

The  above  description  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  two 
'^^sons,  as  collated  from  meteorological  records,  will  probably 
*tii]£e  the  reader  as  not  showing  so  great  a  contrast  as  would  be 
^^pected  between  the  season  of  the  greatest,  and  that  of  the  least, 
Pi'oductiveness  of  the  twenty.     Certainly  1854  was  not  marked 
^y  individual  periods  of  more  than  ordinarily  active  luxuriance  ; 
^e  circumstances  were   rather   those  of  steady  and  unbroken 
^^^umulation,  followed  by  favourable  manuring  conditions.     The 
Extremely   productive   season   of  1863   showed  in  this  respect 
^^xnilar  characteristics.     It  should  be  remembered,  indeed,  that 
^^th  wheat  and  barley  will  flourish  under  very  temperate  condi- 
tions.    Again,  the  record  of  the  climatic  circumstances  under 
'^hich  the  extremely  bad  crop  of  1856  was  produced,  shows  some 
points  in  respect  to  which,  considered,  by  themselves,  it  might  be 
Judged  to  have  been  more  favourable  for  luxuriance  than  1854. 
J^t  is  only  when  the  fluctuations  of  temperature,  the  continuity  of 
the  wetness,  and  the  adaptations  of  heat  and  moisture  to  stage 
^f  growth,  are  borne  in  mind,  that  the  result  becomes  intelligible. 
These  two  instances,  so  strikingly  contrasted  ixi  their  results, 
forcibly  illustrate  the   necessity,  not   only  of  very  careful  and 
detailed  study  of  the  meteorological  registry,  but  also  of  due 
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consideration  of  its  indications  in  their  bearings  upon  the  co^ 
cident  stage  and  tendency  of  growth  of  the  plant,  if  we  woa 
attain  any  really  clear  conception  of  the  connection  between  t. 
ever  fluctuating  characters  of  season,  and  the  equally  fluctaatii 
characters  of  growth  and  produce. 

Comparison  of  the  average  Annual  Produce  of  Barley  over  1 
first  10,  the  second  10,  and  tlie  total  period  of  20  years. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  connection  with  the  influen 
of  season  upon  the  crop,  which  should  be  considered  befi 
treating  more  exclusively  of  the  effects  of  the  different  manur 
Thus,  before  attempting  to  compare  the  effects  of  different  n 
nures,  used  year  after  year  on  the  same  plot,  it  is  obviously  nee 
sary  to  form  a  judgment  whether  the  earlier  or  the  later  seasc 
of  the  series  were,  in  themselves,  the  most  favourable,  so  as 
distinguish  as  far  as  possible  between  the  results  due,  on  the  < 
hand  to  more  or  less  favourable  seasons,  and  on  the  other 
the  direct  action  of  the  manures,  in  maintaining  a  suita 
balance  of  the  required  constituents  in  the  soil,  or  in  induci 
exhaustion,  or  accumulation,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  Table  XXIII.  there  is  given  the  average  produce  over  t 
first  ten,  the  second  ten,  and  the  total  period  of  twenty  years, 
very  different  descriptions  of  manure,  and  a  comparison  of  ti 
results  will  illustrate  the  point  in  questioo.  The  plots  selecti 
are  5  out  of  the  7  quoted  in  the  preceding  Tables,  namelj- 
that  manured  with  farmyard-manure  every  year ;  the  continuous, 
unmanured  plot ;  the  one  with  mixed  mineiul  manure  alone  erei 
year ;  that  with  200  lbs.  ammonia-salts  alone  every  year ;  and  tk 
with  both  mixed  mineral  manure  and  200  lbs.  ammonia-salts  evei 
year.  It  is  obvious  that  these  five  plots  supply  very  various,  ac 
very  opposite  soil-conditions,  so  that  the  comparative  effects  ^ 
the  seasons  on  each  must  have  considerable  significance. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is,  with  each  of  the  five  very  opposi 
conditions  of  manuring,  a  considerably  higher  average  weight  f* 
bushel  of  dressed  com  over  the  second,  than  over  the  first  ti 
years  of  the  twenty  ;  and  the  superiority  is  the  greatest  with  tl 
highest  manuring  and  the  heaviest  crops — namely,  with  farmjan 
manure,  and  with  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  mineral  manure  t 
gether.  The  proportion  of  com  to  straw  is  also  the  higher  ov" 
the  last  ten  years,  and  the  higher  with  the  heavier  crops.  Furth. 
evidence  that  the  later  years  were  in  the  main  more  favourab 
than  the  earlier,  at  least  for  the  production  and  maturation 
grain,  is  to  be  found  in -the  fact  that  there  was  also  a  less  pv 
portion  of  offal  com  during  the  second  half  of  the  total  penON 

With  a  considerable  difference  in  the  weight  per  bushel  of  tl 
dressed  corn,  it  is  obvious  that  the  comparative  productiven^ 
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B  XXm. — Ayerage  Annual  quantity  and  quality  of  Barley,  on  Selected  Plots, 
vei  ihe  fiist  10  yean,  the  second  10  yean,  and  the  Total  Period  of  20  yean. 


MANDEESb  P£B  ACRE. 


Atbbagb  Axvuai,  Pjhduci,  kc 


Tint 
10  Yean, 

1852-'61. 


Second 
10  Yean, 

i8e»-7i. 


Total 
Period 

20  Yean, 

1852-'71. 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com. 


U  Tom  Farm-yard  Manure    . . 

Unxnanared        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

200  Ibi.  Ammonia-salts 

IL  I  SOO  Ibi.  Amm.-fialt8,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 


lbs. 

Ibc 

52-6 

560 

51-6 

53«1 

52-3 

54-6 

51-2 

63-0 

52-2 

55"  7 

lbs. 

54-3 

52-3 

53*4 

52'1 

54*0 


Second 

10  Years 

OTer 

(or  under-) 

Fintio. 


PerCen*,. 
6*5 
2-9 
4*4 
3-5 
6'7 


Total  Com  per  Acre,  reckoned  at  52  lbs.  per  Bushel. 


U  Tods  Farm-yard  Manure    .. 

UDmanored        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

^  Ibi.  Ammonia-salts     

^Ibi.  Amm.-salto,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 


Bnshela. 

Biubels. 

Boibela 

48 

57  r 

53 

24 

IS 

21  1 

32 

26 

29 

36 

34 

35 
50} 

49 

51} 

Per  Cent. 
17-6 
-23*4 
-16-0 
-  7-5 
3*0 


Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 


t 


U  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure    . .     . . 

Unmaniired        

Mixed  Mineral  Manure 

^  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

^  lbs.  AmnL-salts,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 


Cwts. 

Cwto. 

Cwts. 

26| 

29J 
10 

28; 

isl 

111 

lol 

12j 

14j 

19} 

18 

281 

28 

28} 

Per  Gent. 
12-2 
— 23*4 
— 21«7 
-12'0 
-  3-0 


Total  Produce  (Com  and  Straw),  per  Acre. 


r 

10 
10 
A 

lA 


j*  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure  ...     .. 

J;»«»tniired        

JJjed  Mineral  Manure 

*^  lbs.  Ammonisrsalts     

^  lbs.  Amm.-salts,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 


lbs.  I 

5525  ' 

2782  ' 

3517  i 

4119  ' 

6827  , 


Ihs. 

lbs. 

6342 

5933 

2126 

2454 

28U7 

3162 

8719 

3319 

5808 

5817 

Percent 
14-8 
-23'6 
-20*2 

-  9-7 

-  0-3 


Com  to  100  Straw. 


r 

10 
40 
U 
4A 


J  4  Tons  Farm-yard  Manure    . .     . . 

Unminnred        

^J«td  Mineral  Manure 

*~^  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 

^  lbs.  Amm.-salu,  Mixed  Min.  Man. 


85*6 

91*3 

88-5 

85*9 

87-3 

86-6 

951 

97-7 

96-4 

86-4 

91*9 

89«2 

79'9 

86-4 

83-2 

6-7 
1-6 
2-7 
6'4 
8-1 
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of  the  two  periods  will  not  be  accurately  represented  bj  the  ai 
number  of  bushels  of  dressed  com  in  each  case.  Accordic 
as  before,  the  quantity  of  total  com  has  been  calculated 
assumed  bushels  of  the  uniform  weight  of  52  lbs.  These  re 
show,  without  manure,  with  mineral  manure  alone,  and  with; 
monia-salts  alone — that  is,  with  defective  soil-conditions,  a 
siderable  deficiency  of  com  over  the  second  half  of  the  pei 
the  greater  the  more  defective  the  manuring,  and  the  greatei 
relative  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil;  for  the  fallinj 
is  considerably  more  marked  with  mineral-manure  alone, 
with  ammonia-salts  alcme.  Under  the  same  three  soil-condli 
there  is  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  deficiency  of  straw,  and  c< 
•quently  of  total  produce  also,  during  the  later  years. 

Widi  farmyard-manure,  on  the  other  hand,  the  annual  ui 
which  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  accumulation  within  the 
not  only  of  nitrogen,  but  probably  of  every  mineral  const! 
also,  there  has  been  a  considerable  excess  of  produce  of  both 
and  straw,  but  especially  of  corn,  over  the  second  as  com] 
with  the  first  ten  years. 

With  the  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  mineral  manure  togc 
by  which  also  the  soil  has  become  much  richer  in  most  mi 
constituents,  and  at  any  rate  less  exhausted  if  not  richer  in  niti 
than  without  manure  or  with  mineral  manure  alone,  there  is  a 
a  slight  increase  of  corn,  but  a  slight  deficiency  of  straw,  on 
later  years. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  above  results,  as  well  as 
others,  not  here  specially  referred  to,  is,  that  the  earlier  yeaf 
the  twenty  were,  on  the  average,  as  favourable,  if  not  more  fal! 
Able,  for  quantity  of  total  produce — that  is  for  luxuriance — \ 
the  later ;  but  that  the  later  seasons  were  much  more  favoun 
for  tendency  to  seed-forming,  and  also  for  the  maturation  ol 
grain. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  conclusion  as  to  the  progressive  or  n 
gressive  characters  of  the  seasons  themselves,  we  shall  be 
position  the  better  to  judge  of  the  effects  .of  the  different  man 
when  used  year  after  year,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  on 
same  land. 


(To  he  continued,) 
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JIxpsBDij^ma  on  tho  Obowth  of  Babubt 
ATPBNDIX— TajOiB  I.— Showing,  taken  together  w 

[N.P.  This  Table  hi 
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KOTES_TO_APPEaa)JX-TABLE  L 


(*)  "3J  cwt«.  Superphosphate  of  Lime"— in  all 
cases,  made  from  200  lbs.  Bfme'^shy  150  lbs.  Salphuric 
acid  sp.  gr.  1'7  (and  water). 

(0  Sulphate  Potass— 300  lbs.  per  annum  for  the 
first  6  years,  1852-7. 

(3)  Sulphate  Soda— 200  lbs.  per  annum  fbr  the  first 
6  years,  1852-7. 

(^)  The  "  Ammonia-salts  " — in  all  cases  equal  parts 
of  Sulphate  and  Muriate  of  Ammonia  of  Commerce. 

(»)  Plots  "  A  A  "  and  **  AAS  "—first  6  years,  1852-7, 
instead  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  400  lbs.  Anmionia-salu  per 
annum;  next  10  years,  1858-67,  200  lbs.  Ammonia- 
sal  ts  per  annum;  1868  and  since  275  lbs.  Nitrate  of 
Soda  per  annum.  275  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  reckoned 
to  contain  the  same  amount  of  Nitrogen  as  200  lbs. 
**  Ammoniarsalts." 

(•)  Plots  "AAS"— the  application  of  Silidates  did 
not  commence  until  1864;  in  1864-5-6  and  7,  200  lb«. 
Silicate  of  Soda  and  200  lbs.  Silicate  of  Lime  were 
applied  per  acre,  but  in  1868,  and  since,  400  lbs. 
Silicate  of  Soda,  and  no  Silicate  of  Lime.  These  plots 
comprise,  respectively,  one  half  of  the  original  **  A  A  " 
plots,  and  excepting  the  addition  of  the  SUicates,  have 
been,  and  are,  an  other  respects,  manured  in  the  same 
way  as  the  "  AA  "  plots. 

(7)  2000  lbs.  Rape-cake  per  annum  for  the  first  6 
years,  and  1000  lbs.  only,  each  year  since. 

(^  300  lbs.  Sulphate  Potass,  and  3)  cwts.  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime,  without  Nitrate  of  Soda,  the  first 
year  (1852) ;  Nitrate  alone  each  year  since. 

(*)  Sulphate  Soda— 200  lbs.  per  annum  185.%  6, 

and  7. 


(•> 


PLOTS. 


1  o. 

2  O. 
8  O. 
4  O. 


1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 


«' 


(\  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 


fl  AA5 

2  AAf 

3  AAS 

U  AAJj 


/.n/1  N. 
^  ^\2  N. 

M. 

5  O. 
5  A. 


1. 

2 

3 

4 


5 
5 

•( 

7 
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APPENDIX— Tablb  IL 
i.  The  doable  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  quantity,  oi 


HARVESTS. 

rs. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

186L 

1862 

Bushels. 

28l 
2d 
32| 

BtubeU. 
25} 
33| 

Biuhela. 
35 

36} 
42 

Bushels. 
31 
36} 
34} 
374 

Boshels. 

Bushels. 
26i 
33} 
32 
39} 

Bushels. 

24i 
301 

Bushels. 
13i 

Bushels. 
13} 
15} 

isi 

18} 

BodwU. 
16i 
25 
18J 
29J 

Bosbdi 
16 
Si 
19 
25 

ins 

28} 

30j 

38} 

34} 

17 

321 

261 

17} 

15| 

32; 

20} 

36J 
38| 
36 
40i 

38 
40 
36} 
38i 

60} 

60 

602 

481 

25 
29} 
28 
31} 

38i 
56} 
42| 
574 

31J 
5li 
34i 
51J 

15j 
34r 
16 
34 

261 
43j 
28 
43} 

80J 
55 
S2f 
54| 

31 
48 
35 
47 

ins 

38i 

38i 

64} 

46i 

28} 

48} 

421 

255 

35| 

431 

40} 

I. 

44} 
43} 
41} 
45 

40} 
42f 
41; 
44 

66 
63f 
61} 
62} 

4S 
50J 

36i 
31 
25 
37 

49} 
66} 
49 
64; 

39? 
561 
408 
56i 

21} 
35 
20 
35 

25 
43} 
30} 
46t 

35 

65| 

311 
51 

ins 

43} 

421 

58} 

«! 

32| 

57} 

481 

285 

365 

45J 

4>J 

ins 

• 

39i 

36:^ 

33i 
38 

39J 
3CJ 
35| 
40 

60} 
60| 
56} 
60} 

48} 
53} 

51} 

36} 
374 
32 
35| 

64 
62} 

62} 

53} 
57j 
Si 
5JJ 

38} 
41 
344 
35 

31} 
36} 
35} 
40} 

56J 
56] 

i 

41 
45 
36 

us 

36j 

37J 

59} 

501 

35} 

62J 

55 

37} 

364 

54J 

*»i 

}  (25y  { 

(36i)  1 
36i 

29 
25i 

S3 

1  34; 

1  374 

27} 
40i 

26J 
27J 

36} 

J3 

30} 

35! 
33} 

56J 

60 

49J 

3-24 
32 

47J 

37} 
36} 

6O4 

28} 
42 

in 

19a 
33| 

15J 
324 

47i 
58   1 

24} 

314 
64| 

34; 

314 

51} 

25J 
25 
48i 

26} 
25} 

55 

13 

19} 
16} 
334 

:il 

40 

39 

liii 
41| 

881 
411 

27J 

2» 
49 

!3 

54J 

881 
88] 

23i 

13 

181 
1» 

491 

(*)  Averages  of  4  years,  4  yeais,  and  8  years. 


(*)  Averages  of  9  years  (1853-*61),  Urt 
(*)  Averages  of  9  years  (U 
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HARVESTS. 

First 

EBAGB  ANKUAU 

1 

1 

Second 

Total 
rertod, 

20  Years. 

1862-'71. 

PLoxa. 

1806.     1867. 

1 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

10  Year% 
1852-'61 

10  Years, 
ld62-'7l. 

Bualiels.'  Boabela.  BosheU 

J  Bushels 

.  Busbcla 

Biubels. 

Bushels. 

Bu»heU. 

Basbels. 

16J     J      174 

in 

isi 

13} 

16} 

22 

m 

20 

1  0. 

22} 

24i 

18 

23J 

27? 

23} 

25} 

2  0. 

19| 

17 

14} 

18J 

16| 

I9i 

24 

201 

Si 

3  0. 

24 

202 

17| 

22} 

18} 

25 

30} 

24} 

4  0. 

20j     1      19J 

16i 

18i 

16} 

214 

2C3 

21} 

232 

Means 

27|     1      SOJ 

20 
37 

2'i! 

271 

36 

33| 

31} 

32} 

1  A. 

bOk    ,      44 

48 

41  i 

45 

45} 

48j 

47 

2  A. 

27i          3.3 

25 

34* 

3(i2 

38 

35 

35 

35 

3  A. 

47       1      431 

S4f 

«J 

38 

46| 

46i 

46} 

...t    , 

4  A. 

38i 

371 

29| 

39J 

34} 

41J 

404 

40} 

40} 

Means 

29} 

29] 

27 

381 

48 

4M 

39} 
46| 

39} 

34} 

37 

1  AA. 

so; 

44} 

44 

48 

38} 

49} 

«} 

2  AA. 

29  1 

32} 

27J 

38i 

^41 

36j| 

36J 

49| 

3  AA. 

50J 

45 

45} 

49| 

46 
42 

49; 

40i 

4  AA. 

40J 

38 

36 

41 

38J 

44} 

42} 

431        1 

Means 

37J 

32} 

29 
36 
44 

34| 

35 

4PJ 
49 

(37} 

362 

37  \     1 

1  AA8. 

5U 
4l| 

44 

49| 
40 

44} 

^^  434 

45 

43jK^ 

2  AA8. 

39J 

42J 

48 

44 

3  AAS. 

SOf          45J  1 

46* 

51} 

47} 

48g 

51} 

48} 

50  j 

4  AAR 

45J     .      40i 

SOJ  1 

4-li 

42J 

48} 

45} 

43} 

44J       1 

Means 

1     45i           38S 
.      47^           45i 

37 

42J 

41f 

44 

47 

43} 

45} 

io.;;i 

35 

«i 

41- 

41} 

47} 

45< 

46 

2  0. 

43J     ,      38i 

35     1 
36i  1 

«t 

38 

47I 

44 

43 

43i         1 

3  C.   * 

48-a     1      42} 

82i 

4d{ 

4:3 

47} 

47i 

40.     , 

46^    1      413 

35J    1 

46|   j 

4IJ 

44J 

464 

45 

45}       j 

Means 

34g     1      33 

2.J 

35i 

34} 

43J 

^  ^42} 

37J 
40j 

373U,; 
41Jf^^ 

1  N. 

41       1      36| 

25J 

38| 

40f 

4.^?     1 

2  N. 

19 

204 

14i 

16 

16i 

221     , 

«(22j 

20 
21 

2l})(») 

M. 

22* 

19J 

15 

28 

l4 

20 

0(24} 

22})0 

5  0. 

431 

Sil 

361 

4!l 

41} 

44} 

43S 

44} 

44} 

5  A. 

164 

16» 

15} 

l^i 

15} 

18} 

25 

\h\ 

22         1 

^6 

171         I9f 

15J 

15] 

15t 

24} 

23; 

20 

2>J        . 

2r 

53i         45| 

1 

43f 

46J 

47i 

54} 

45 

51} 

48} 

|7 

(»)  Averflges  of  7  years  (1855-'61),  Uist  10  years,  and  total  17  yeais. 
and  total  19  yeaiv. 
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ExpsBDOOVTS  on  the  Gbowth  of  Bablet  year  after  year  on  the  same  Lavd,  wU 

APPENDIX— Table  m.  \S 
[N.B.  The  doable  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  qnantitj,  of  Mi 


HARVESTS. 

PLOTd. 

185S. 

1868. 

1864. 

1866. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

iieo. 

isei. 

19m. 

1 

1  0. 

2  0. 
8  0. 
4  0. 

Ibt. 
52- 1 
52-6 
52*5 
51'5 

Iba. 
51-4 
52-6 
51-9 
52*1 

lbs. 
53*6 
540 
53-6 
54-0 

lbs. 
52-4 
52-5 
52-9 
63*1 

lbs. 
49*1 
46*5 
48*5 
47*0 

lbs. 
52*0 
52-8 
52-5 
53*7 

lbs. 
.53*0 
540 
53-5 
54-0 

lbs. 
49*0 
52*0 
49*5 
52*5 

lbs. 
50*8 
50*5 
50-3 
51*3 

lbs. 
52*3 
53-3 
52-8 
54-0 

lbs. 
50-3 
52-0 
51-8 
52-0 

Means 

52-2 

52-0 

53*8 

52-7 

47-8 

52*8 

53*6 

50-8 

50-7 

53-1 

51-5 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

50-7 
50-5 
50-9 
51-4 

52-4 
52*5 
52*6 
53*1 

53-6 
54-3 
54*0 
54*3 

51-8 
51-3 
52-2 
52-0 

48*5 
46-3 
49*1 
46-4 

51-9 
54-3 
.52-1 
54*8 

53*0 
53-8 
54-0 
54*0 

47-5 
51*0 
47-5 
51-0 

50-8 
51-0 
50*8 
51-1 

51-5 
53-5 
51-5 
540 

49-4 
53-5 
50-5 
54-0 

1 

Means 

50-9 

52*7 

54*1 

51-8 

47-6 

53*3 

53-7 

49-3 

50*9 

52*6 

51-9 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

49*1 
49-5 
50*6 
50*6 

51*3 
51*7 
51*3 
51'4 

52*8 
52*4 
53-1 
52-1 

60*6 
50-1 
50*2 
48*9 

48*3 
46-1. 
47*3 
45*4 

52-0 
53*5 
52-1 
53-9 

53*5 
53-3 
53-9 
53*5 

47*5 
50-7 
47-5 
50-5 

50*7 
51-3 
50  4 
51*0 

51-8 
53-5 
51-5 
53-5 

50*0 
54-4 

51'5 
54"  0 

1 

Meant 

50*0 

51*4 

52-6 

50*0 

46*8 

52*9 

53*6 

49-1 

50*9 

52*6 

52-5 

1 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

Means 

1  C. 

2  0. 
3C. 
4C. 

51-7 
51-8 
51*3 
51*4 

51*3 
51-6 
51*5 
50*4 

52*9 
52*8 
52*6 
52*8 

50-5 
50*0 
50*6 
49-5 

46*1 
47-3 
4G-6 
46*3 

53*2 
53*8 
54*1 
54-1 

53*5 
52-8 
53-5 
531 

52*0 
51-5 
51*7 
51-0 

.52-0 
51*5 
51*8 
51-1 

54*0 
54*  1 
53*5 
54*3 

54-5 
55-3 
53*5 
54-0 

1 
1 
1 

Means 

51-6 

51*2 

52-8 

50-2 

46-6 

538 

53*2 

51-6 

51*6 

54-0 

54-3 

1  N. 

2  N. 

M. 
5  0 
5  A 

KS 

7 

}(51-7)/ 

(51-0)1 
51-0 

52-0 
53*0 

52*« 

51*3 
49-7 

51-8 
52*3 

50-3 
50-9 

51*6 

53*3 
63*1 

1 
53- 1 
53-8 

52-8 
53*6 

53*9 

52-0 
50-1 

52-6 
52-6 
51-5 

52-5 
52-6 

52*9 

50-0 
48-4 

49-3 
47-5 
46*6 

50*0 
50*0 

47-1 

52*9 
53*0| 

52-6 
53*4 
54-5 

52-3 
52*3 

54*2 

53-5 
54*0 

53-6 
54-0 
54-0 

53*1 
53  1 

54*5 

48*0 
48*5 

49-5 
510 
51-0 

48-5 
47*5 

52*5 

51*0 
51-1 

51*0 
51*0 
51-2 

51-3 
51*0 

52*1 

520 
51-8 

53*8 
53-3 
530 

52-0 
52*0 

54-8 

5P5 
51*3 

52-8 
51-5 
52-0 

51*8 
52*0 

54-8 

Q)  Averages  of  4  years,  4  years,  and  8  years. 


(«)  Arerages  of  9  years  (1853-61),  last  10  ; 
{*)  Ayerages  of  9  years  (1853^ 


f»  fhmljf  Tectrt  in  sueeession  on  At  tame  Land. 
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and  with  diffiarent  descriptioiifl  of  Manure.    Hooa  Field,  Eothamsted. 
of  Dressed  Corn— lbs. 
d  iadieated,  forpMticulars  of  which  see  Appendix-^TciSyU  J.,  and  ride-notes  thereto,  p.  163.] 


(•)  Averages  of  7  years  (1855-'61),  Init  10  years,  and  total  17  yeni3 
■y'  aod  total  19  yean. 


16S  Beport  of  Experiments  on  the  Growth  of  Barley^ 

ExpiBitfiNTS  on  the  Growth  of  Bablbt  year  afiter  year  on  the  aame  Lav] 

APPENDIX— Tabu 
[N.fi.  The  doable  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  qnantity 


HARVESTS. 

PLOTS 

' 

1S5S. 

1858. 

1864. 

1856. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1666. 

uea 

1661. 

U 

Ibc 

lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ibi. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

U». 

lbs. 

1 

1  0. 

164 

225 

84 

144 

131 

93 

86 

110 

78 

88 

2  O. 

100 

101 

101 

69 

58 

106 

103 

159 

84 

78 

1 

8  U. 

183 

151 

64 

76 

129 

61 

96 

85 

78 

86 

4  0. 

136 

160 

105 

94 

88 

53 

108 

160 

74 

56 

] 

Means 

146 

159 

89 

96 

102 

78 

98 

129 

78 

78 

1  A. 

218 

253 

201 

138 

219 

113 

98 

184 

150 

170 

J 

2  A. 

260 

244 

150 

184 

121 

88 

114 

274 

159 

180 

: 

8  A. 

252 

336 

197 

177 

180 

91 

96 

175 

115 

109 

J 

4  A. 

273 

274 

138 

142 

125 

70 

117 

253 

150 

110 

] 

Means 

251 

277 

172 

160 

161 

91 

106 

222 

143 

180 

3 

1  AA. 

299 

303 

326 

204 

310 

135 

88 

215 

109 

178 

\ 

2  AA 

315 

251 

329 

181 

233 

133 

134 

320 

118 

190 

1 

3  AA. 

318 

236 

334 

212 

290 

108 

118 

265 

122 

136 

I 

4  A  A. 

246 

301 

273- 

150 

176 

W3 

143 

285 

141 

179 

1 

Means 

294 

273 

316 

187 

252 

140 

121 

271 

123 

170 

S 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

Means 

1  C. 

170 

268 

178 

219 

173 

135 

103 

225 

120 

154 

I 

2  C. 

164 

376 

238 

195 

161 

169 

148 

171 

156 

150 

1 

8  0. 

190 

296 

248 

183 

189 

156 

105 

236 

115 

204 

1 

4C. 

144 

277 

227 

222 

205 

168 

125 

350 

153 

204 

1 

Means 

167 

304 

223 

205 

182 

157 

120 

246 

136 

176 

1 

1  N. 

}  ^^^^ 

283 

109 

128 

245 

99 

119 

205 

146 

225 

s 

2  N. 

228 

286 

224 

193 

1511 

110 

235 

179 

190 

s 

M. 

36 

94 

90 

84 

85 

76 

76 

1 

5  O. 

(173)1 

68 

113 

50 

96 

101 

71 

110 

73 

76 

1 

6  A. 

173 

210 

170 

126 

151 

68 

154 

168 

198 

186 

s 

•^{J 

120 

200 

144 

116 

152 

72 

84 

121 

86 

78 

118 

161 

119 

73 

125 

105 

81 

127 

95 

67 

1 

7 

101 

269 

86 

109 

141 

134 

121 

260 

147 

190 

t 

(' )  Averages  of  4  years,  4  yeoi-s,  and  8  yeara. 


O  Averages  of  9  years  (1853-'61),  It 
(^)  ATerages  of  9  jcan 


for  Twenty  Yean  in  mcceman  on  the  same  Land. 
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x,  and  with  difSsrent  descriptionB  of  Manubk.    Hoos  Field,  Botliamsted. 

r  Acre — lbs. 

nod  indicated,  for  pmrticalan  of  which  see  Appendix— -TahU  J.,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  1 68.] 


HARVESTS. 

AVKRAOK  AHXUAL. 

First 

Second 

ToUl   1 

PLOTS. 

1M6. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

10  Years, 
1852-'6l. 

IQ  Years, 
186i-'71. 

20  Years, 
186a-'71. 

lbs. 

ItM. 

lbs. 

ibfl. 

Ibt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

47 

41 

90 

21 

44 

31 

48 

120 

48 

84 

1  0. 

38 

21 

53 

29 

89 

18 

33 

96 

52 

74 

2  0. 

38 

38 

64 

27 

70 

18 

35 

101 

46 

74 

3  0. 

2S 

55 

60 

25 

69 

26 

48 

104 

53 

78 

4  0. 

38 

39 

67 

25 

68 

23 

41 

105 

50  1 

78 

Means 

58 

94 

115 

49 

139 

23 

105 

174 

107 

141 

1  A. 

«4  i 

64 

76 

38 

113 

26 

189 

172 

94 

133 

2  A. 

SI 

106 

94 

34 

95 

24 

89 

173 

95 

134 

3  A.   ' 

«0 

63 

71 

50 

21 

27 

146 

165 

78 

122 

1 

4  A. 

•3 

82 

89 

43 

92 

25 

132 

171 

94 

133 

Means 

64 

148 

110 

46 

64 

33 

133 

216 

111 

164 

1  AA. 

113 

111 

69 

46 

89 

24 

168 

220 

95 

158 

2  AA. 

48 

103 

106 

59 

111 

36 

133 

214 

113 

164 

3  AA. 

76 

133 

119 

43 

78 

30 

90 

208 

87 

148 

4  AA. 

.75 

124 

101 

48 

86 

31 

131 

215 

102 

159 

Means 

» 

88 

85 

49 

121 

33 

94 

81 

74 

77) 

1  AA8 

M 

96 

66 

39 

60 

23 

153 

0\     75 
^>  85 

69 

72  ,,. 
87  ^^ 

2  AAS. 

90 

141 

79 

64 

136 

29 

130 

90 

3  AAS. 

:o 

80 

93 

46 

125 

26 

175 

84 

93 

89 

4  AAS. 

65 

101 

81 

50 

III 

28 

138 

81 

82 

82 

,  Means 

S3 

104 

109 

43 

69 

25 

78 

175 

83 

1S9 

1  C. 

44 

89 

89 

64 

111 

24 

88 

193 

84 

138 

1  2  C. 

66 

94 

9V 

3gr 

91 

37 

141 

192 

91 

142 

3  C. 

69 

128 

72 

42 

67 

28 

124 

208 

89 

149 

4  0, 

66 

104 

90 

47 

85 

28 

108 

I   192 

87 

139 

1  Means 

j 

98 

124 

119 

61 

150 

33 

99 

,.>n73 
^^U99 

112 

Ityo 

1  N, 

84 

104 

88 

35 

98 

33 

171 

104 

2  N. 

69 

44 

56 

26 

61 

25 

58 

«(77 

64 

69)C) 
72)0) 

,1  M. 

35 

48 

56 

20 

75 

23 

41 

0)(84 

61 

'  5  0. 

94 

53 

74 

33 

63 

30 

144 

160 

87 

124 

5  A. 

45 

72 

103 

27 

71 

26 

50 

117 

57 

87 

5}' 

47 

51 

83 

21 

57 

23 

41 

107 

64 

85 

56 

148 

111 

48 

100 

26 

171 

156 

105 

130 

i' 

19  jears.  (')  A^erBges  of  7  years  (1855«*61),  last  10  years,  and  total  17  years. 

■•a,  and  total  19  years. 
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EzPBBZMBNTS  Oil  tho  Obowth  of  Bablet  year  after  year  on  tlie  same  Land,  iv 

APPENDIX— Table  V 
[N.B.  The  doable  Tertical  linet  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  quantity, of  1 


HARVESTS. 

PLora 

1802. 

1868. 

18M. 

1866. 

1866.  1867. 

i 

1868.  1869. 

1860. 

1861. 

1868. 

10. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

1585 
1605 
1558 
1819 

lbs. 
1552 
1867 
1586 
2017 

lbs. 
1963 
2298 
2021 
2374 

Ibi. 
1773 
1973 
1918 
2067 

Ite. 
812 
886 
936 
1018 

Ibi. 
1453 
1861 
1741 
2191 

lbs. 
1207 
1657 
1396 
1780 

Vtm. 

775 
1179 

872 
1197 

lbs. 
753 
884 
847 
1013 

lbs. 

941 
1410 
1084 
1648 

lbs. 

899 
1253 
1094 
1428 

Means 

1642 

1755 

2164 

1933 

913   1811 

1510 

1006 

874 

1271 

1168 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

2088 
2212 
2091 
2368 

2285 
2352 
2259 
2309 

2763 
3487 
2897 
3428 

2443 
2639 
2504 
2659 

1432 
1467 
1577 
1599 

2133 
3161 
2302 
3216 

1771 
2879 
1946 
2897 

919 
2034 

977 
2017 

1501 
2371 
1540 
2375 

1745 
3073 
1799 
3059 

1821 
2791 
2049 
2725 

Means 

2190 

2301  1  3131 

2561 

1519  1  2703 

2374   1487 

1947 

2419 

2346 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

2486 
2483 
2431 
2532 

2394 
2435 
2358 
2590 

3313 
3643 
3075 
3539 

2640 
2707 
2586 
2582 

2061 
1687 
1489 
1886 

2725 
3696 
2708 
3677 

2198 
3131 
2311 
3155 

1237 
2140 
1235 
2092 

1395 
2338 
1672 
2501 

1986 
3178 
2038 
3169 

1874 
2908 
2234 
2824 

Means 

2483 

2444 

3393 

2629 

1781  1  3202 

2699  1  1676 

1977 

2593 

2460 

1  AAa 

2  AAS. 

3  AAa 

4  AAa 

'       i 

Means 

i      1 

1 

1  C. 

2  C. 
3C. 
4C. 

2193 
2057 
1907 
2098 

2318 
2243 
2113 
2302 

3388 
3444 
3221 
3413 

2668 
2857 
2659 
2783 

1870 
1916 
1711 
1841 

3547 
3.521 
3417 
3536 

2980  2245 
3174  I  2284 
2887   2001 
3162  '  2135 

1773 
2051 
1943 
2238 

3209 
3227 
2944 
3111 

2389 
2619 
2118 
2634 

Means 

2064 

2244 

3366 

2742 

1834  3505 

8051   2166  2001 

3123 

2440 

1  N. 

2  N. 

H. 

5  0. 

6  A. 

Ma 

7 

}(1437){ 

(2034)1 
2034 

1627 
1451 

1844 

2044 
2071 

1493 
2306 

1521 
1555 

2136 

2740 
3113 

1748 
2959 

1998 
1904 

3127 

2727 
2696 

1730 
1759 
2596 

2074 
1982 

2765 

1675 
2225 

1016 
1009 
1700 

910 
923 

1656 

2634 
3226 1 

1379 
1764 
3061 

1899 
1738 

2915 

2144 

2480 

1476 
1441 
2754 

1496 
1422 

3118 

1400 
1525 

1055 
955 
1857 

954 
881 

2362 

1546 
1703 

618 

593 

2188 

719 
718 

2319 

2215 
2345 

1563 
1598 
2808 

940 
1000 

3169 

2075 
2184 

1443 
1088 
2635 

1081 
1182 

2936 

Q)  Arengcs  of  4  yean,  4  jtta%t  and  8  j«rt. 


(«)  ATcnges  of  9  yean  (1858-'61),  last  1< 
(«)  AvtEigw  of  8  ytan  (I6& 


for  Twenty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land, 


}  KurnitB,  and  with  cli£forent  descriptionB  of  Makubs.    Hoob  Field,  RotHamsied. 

I  Com  per  Acre — lbs. 

L  It  the  period  indicated,  for  particulars  of  which  see  Appmdix^  TaUe  I.,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p. 


r 

HARVESra 

Avnuos  Akkual. 

'UM. 

1866. 

1886. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1 

First 
lOTesrs, 
1852-'61. 

1 

Second 
10  Yean, 
186a-'71. 

Total 
Period, 

20  Yeai*. 

185^'Tl. 

PLO 

1379 
1790 
1S26 
1949 

Ita. 
1018 
1252 
1237 
1349 

lbs. 

858 
1216 
1041 
1323 

lbs. 

978 
1386 

962 
1180 

Ibi. 
873 
1060 
824 
998 

lb«. 

840 
1079 
1097 
1286 

Ibt. 
751 
986 
928 
1053 

lbs. 

973 
1329 
1125 
1438 

lbs. 

1281 

1562 

1396 

1712 

Ibi. 

985 
1317 
1139 
1387 

lbs. 
1133 
1439 
1268 
1550 

1  0 

2  0 

3  0 

4  0 

1661 

1214 

1109 

1126 

939 

1075 

929 

1216 

1488 

1207 

1347 

Mea 

1SS8 

3899 
t$63 

1116 

1666 
2636 
1872 
2549 

1474 
2809 
1541 
2636 

1686 
2458 
1808 
2454 

1186 
2092 
1406 
1978 

1599 
2849 
1994 
2848 

1539 
2404 
1733 
2197 

2129 
2672 
2231 
2769 

1908 

2563 

1   1989 

!   2593 

1 

1771 
2762 
1995 
2668 

1840 
2662 
1992 
2630 

1  A 

2  A 

3  A 

4  A 

1884 

2181 

2115 

2101 

1653 

2322 

1968 

2450 

2263 

2299 

2281 

Mea 

1410 
MOO 

1600 
1199 

1875 
2600 
1920 
2684 

1633 
2913 
1631 
2954 

1669 
2464 
1814 
2573 

1500 
2492 
1578 
2586 

1773 
2845 
1929 
2929 

1630 
2655 
1803 
2571 

2250 
2771 
2098 
2683 

2244 
2744 
2190 
2772 

1939 
2846 
2065 
2853 

2091 
2795 
2128 
2813 

1  A 

2  A 

3  A. 

4  A 

»07 

2270 

2283 

2130 

2039 

2369 

2165 

2451 

2487 

2426 

2457 

1  Mea 

>i 

H73 

I  3190 

3933 

3465 

1948 
2564 
2299 
2751 

2054 
2939 
2341 
2888 

1811 
2490 
2173 
2543 

1644 
2061 
2585 
2669 

2029 
2924 
2429 
3118 

1963 
2593 
2424 

2755 

2721 
2904 
2731 
2886 

r2097 
,,J2796 
^^2437 

[2912 

2089 
2621 
2542 
2857 

2093 
2708 
2489 

2884 

C) 

1  A 

2  A 

3  A 

4  A 

3040 

2391 

2556 

2254 

2240 

2625 

2434 

2811 

2560 

2527 

2544 

Mea 

11828 
1089 

ms 

1133 

2508 
2503 
2666 
2648 

2631 
2741 
2518 
2834 

2209 
2594 
2221 
2411 

2122 
2044 
1999 
2051 

2482 
2867 
2584 
3065 

2429 
2437 
2260 
2569 

2561  1 
244r> 
2695 
2809 

2619 
2677 
2480 
2562 

2516 
2650 
2507 
2733 

2568 
2664 
2494 
2698 

■  2C. 

3G 

,  4  C. 

1116 

2581 

2681 

2359 

2054 

2750 

2424 

2628  J 

2610 

2602 

2606 

Mea 

w 

1360 
1710 

1519 
1610 
3015 

1461 
1454 

3672 

1 

2101 
2226 

1145 
1290 
2710 

1180 
1084 

2923 

1910 
2266 

1048 
1248 
2461 

899 
948 

3065 

1866 
2003 

1161 
1111 
2001 

953 
1121 

2614 

1410 
1443 

821 

868 

2114 

846 
876 

2539 

2064 
2218 

957 
1378 
2931 

857 
873 

2746 

1966 
2278 

915 

835 

2424 

851 
853 

2734 

2451  ' 
2650 

1275 
1143 
2604 

1091 
1375 

3243 

/tNf2l24 
^  ^12376 

(»)(1262 

0(1373 

2426 

1414 
1352 

2541 

2108 
2300 

1185 
1221 
2584 

1070 
1138 

2995 

2116W 
2336/^  ^ 

2505 

1242 
1245 

2768 

•  1  N, 
2N 

M 

5  0. 
5  A 

,  7 

md  total  19  years.  (')  ATen^;«  of  7  ysan  (1855-'61),  last  10  years,  and  total  17  years, 

kit  10  yaan^  and  total  19  ysan. 
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ExPEBiMKNTS  on  the  Growth  of  Barlkt  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land,  wj 

APPENDIX— Table  VI. 
[N.B.  The  doable  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  chaoge  in  the  description,  or  quantity,  ofJA 


HARVESTS. 

PLOTS. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1850. 

1800. 

1801. 

i8es. 

1  o. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

Cwtfc 
16J 
164 

194 

C«rts. 
18 

20} 

211 
23{ 
20 
231 

Cn-tl 

1-5 

171 
174 
18 

Cwte. 
8J 
H 

H 

9i 

Cwu.   1 
12}' 
1.51 
15 
17J 

Cwu. 

!(-; 

14} 
12* 
IGj 

Cwts. 

9} 
12} 

CwtH. 

74 

li 

Cwta. 
11 
13* 
Hi 
15) 

Cwt.. 

9f 
12! 
10| 
13} 

Means 

17* 

18J 

22* 

I'i 

9 

15J   1 

134 

lOf 

^ 

121 

"1 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

221 
26 
233 
27i 

23J 
254 
251 
26t 

30* 

4o: 
33 

40; 

2<l 
29J 
274 
31 

«7f 

2fi} 
21j 
27J 

15^ 
28i 
17 
29 

14 
24 
13 
27 

14; 

25* 
ItiJ 
26| 

19) 

291 

214 
804 

80} 
31} 

'Bleans 

261 

25i 

36| 

28 

194 

23} 

221 

19} 

20J 

25) 

26} 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

26 
28 
26 

28 

26} 
28 
27J 
31) 

37J 

It 

49 

32) 
38J 
34 
39J 

244 
31) 
261 
33 

23} 
32J 
26 
36} 

19 
32 
22 
35 

14} 
26} 

16) 
30) 

in 

29 

22 
31) 
24 
33) 

21} 
31} 
24} 
33) 

Means 

274 

28] 

42i 

36i 

28} 

29| 

274 

21? 

21} 

27J 

27|   1 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAB. 

Means 

1 

! 

i     1     i     ;     1     L 

1  C. 

2  C. 

3  0. 

4  C. 

24J 

231 

21 

24 

2^ 
25f 

251 
274 

43i 

"I 

36i 
3(> 
35  • 
37 

26 
314 
264 
304 

33} 
33) 

33) 

30| 
35 

261 
28} 
25J 
29} 

in 
20| 
20) 
22} 

271 
SI 

86 

87} 

8^ 

Means 

234 

26* 

421 

36} 

28) 

32J 

32) 

27} 

20J 

30 

86} 

1  N. 

2N. 

M. 
5  0. 
5  A. 

«{^ 

7 

1  (15«{ 

111 
18i 

231 
25J 

15J 
24 

i3 

22} 

33| 
38} 

20} 
35f 

22} 
20| 

37} 

27 
33} 

IS* 

14} 

31 

'Si 

27} 

19) 
281 

10) 

53 

9} 
9} 

19} 

ISI 

27| 

164 
14) 

23) 

201 
23) 

28) 

12 
111 

3I| 

18} 
21} 

10) 
104 
26) 

llj 

10 

284 

16} 
18) 

7i 

4 

74 
71 

25| 

27} 
29) 

IS 

31} 

9i 
10 

31| 

Hi 

31} 
34} 

(*)  Avcragen  of  4  yenw,  4  years,  and  8  ywrs. 


0)  Averages  of  9  years  (1853-'61),  last  1( 
(*)  Areragea  of  9  years  (185; 


for  Twenty  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Lend,  17! 

JB,  and  with  different  descriptions  of  Manitbi.    Hoos  Field,  Bothamsted. 

laff)  per  Acre — Cwts. 

iriod  indicated,  for  particulars  of  which  see  Appendix— TabU  L,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  169. 
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1862-'7l. 
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1887. 

1868. 
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1870. 
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10  Years.  '  lo  Yeara, 
1852-.'61.      lg«a-'71. 

1 

1 
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Cwtfl. 

Cwla. 
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Cwta. 

Cwu. 
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CwtB.    1       Cwta. 

Cwti. 

81 

n 

10* 
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11 

6i 

11 

!       138      1       10^ 
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1  1  0- 

H 
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8t 

11 

8 

8) 
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13{             10} 

13 
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10 
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IS 

lOJ 

12J 

9| 

14 
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14| 

|4a 

H 

lU 

llj 

9i 

Hi 

8i 
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!       14J     1       111 

12J 

JMean. 

13 
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17i 

12J 

18i 

12} 

23J   il       19J     1 

17> 

18* 

;  1  A. 

^n 

28, 

28J 

193 

32 

17J 

28} 

27 

27 
20 

'  2  A. 

16 

K.J 

198 

HJ 

20} 

18 

25i 

'       21 

;  3  A. 

22J 

m 

25i 

20| 

34| 

181 

32I 

!       28|            28       ,     28* 

!4  A. 

m 

•2\i 

22} 

16i 

26i 

16 

27} 

:       24* 

23) 

23f 

Means 

i 

16 

171 

17J 

30X 

H* 

2U 

17 

261 

24 
31J 

20 

221 
30j 

1  AA. 

23 

28S 

21J 

22} 

33 

an 

29 

;  2  AA. 

17 

28i 

soj 

16i 

201 
18} 

25j| 

1       251 

23 

24 
32 

3  AA. 

24J 

28i 

25s' 

38J 

32| 

:       34} 

30 

4  AA. 

1     20J 

23J 

26| 

193 

29i 

20^ 

29} 

'       29              25i 

27i 

Means 

22j 

20| 
30J 

m 

IfiJ 

23} 

17 

29} 

1     f2ij      1       21J 

211) 

1  AA8. 

23f 

29i 

22 

37j| 

20} 

36 

'291            28J          29     .,. 
^  ^  24}            265           25J  ^  ^ 
1     (31        1       32            31* 

2  AA6. 

20 
25} 

25 
29} 

23^ 
28J 

25i 

26f 

301 
42* 

20} 
20f 

31} 
38 

3  AA8. 

4  AA8. 

22| 

26J 

k 

225 

33* 

19i 

33f 

1       26|     I       27J 

27 

Moans 

21i 

24S 

25} 

19J 

27 

17} 

27} 

29 

24} 

26} 
28 

1  C. 

211 

24i 

•25J 
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Si 

17i 

Vi 

1       30 

26 

2  0. 

22 

24-3 

22i 

19i 

18i 

28 

25} 

27 

3  C. 

22 

271 

24} 

2U 

35i 

203 

32 

31 

I 

27}     ]     29* 

4  C. 

21J 

2SJ 

24i 

19i 

31i 

18} 

39; 

1       30J     1       25} 

28 

;  Means 

m 

21i 

21j 
23 

215 
21jf 

18i 
17  J 

24 
27f 

13} 
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31} 

>  ^127J 

1 
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i^iN. 

!,  2  N.    • 

n 

12i 

12 

10? 

Hi 
15 

81 

14? 

00 11 

12} 

122)  (3) 

M. 

io| 

lot 

lOJ 

8i 

4 

!Si 

(*)(13J 

111     1     12|)CJ 

5  0. 

241 

28 

223 

20} 

^6) 

31 

27}      j       28}     !     28 

5  A. 

8? 

lOJ 

n 

io| 

10} 

®i 

n 

13 

1       U 

10}          12 
11}          12 

2)« 

8i 

91 

lOJ 

io| 

n 
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13 

25J 

31* 

271 

24} 

28, 

19J 

371 

;!      26|     j       S9J 

1:               1 

28} 

7 

1  19  jean.  (»)  Aremges  of  7  years  (1855-'61),  last  10  years,  and  total  17  ywirs. 

■van,  and  total  19  years. 
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APPENDIX— Table  VII.  Tot 
[N3.  The  doable  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  qnantity, 

I  HARVESTS. 


PLOTS. 

1852. 

1803. 

1854. 

1855. 

1866. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

19 

1  0. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

:  ii». 

3445 
3459 
3405 
4008 

lbs. 
3562 
3783 
3521 
4312 

lbs. 
4405 
4898 
4353 
4969 

lbs. 
3745 
3955 
3873 
4082 

Ibe. 
1797 
1865 
1961 
2075 

Ibe. 
2878 
3606 
3426 
4111 

lbs. 
2424 
3327 
2771 
3590 

lbs. 
1800 
2559 
1962 
2567 

lbs. 
1598 
1877 
1802 
2093 

ib& 
2166 
2900 
2369 
8366 

U 
19 
27 
23 
29 

Means 

3579 

3794 

4656 

3914 

1924 

3505 

3028 

2222 

1842 

2700 

24 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

4652 
5127 
4730 
5487 

4950 
5202 
5079 
5284 

6155 
8017 
6672 
7958 

.5148 
5929 
5579 
6134 

3347 
3874 
3574 
3981 

4118 
6161 
4702 
6336 

3506 
6099 
3951 
6192 

2204 
4814 
2487 
5067 

3166 
5196 
3355 
5355 

3945 
6411 
4212 
6472 

41 
64 
46 

62 

lleans 

4999 

5129 

7200 

5697 

3694 

5329 

4937 

3643 

4268 

5260 

53 

1  AA. 

2  A  A. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

5490 
5662 
5378 
5714 

5324 

5615 
5405 
6134 

7548 
8619 
7315 
9026 

6242 
7027 
6388 
7054 

4801 
5233 
4414 
5582 

5360 
7383 
5618 
7734 

4345 
6791 
4791 
7160 

2857 
5105 
3035 
5517 

2905 
5053 
3702 
5746 

4449 
6721 
4743 
6937 

42 

64 

60 
65 

Means 

5561 

5619 

8127 

6678 

5008 

6524 

5772 

4128 

4352 

5713 

55 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

1 

1    ; 
i    ! 

1 
1 

* 
\ 

1      '      '      ! 

1  '    ! 

1  C. 

2  C. 

3  C. 

4  C. 

4949 
4713 
4351 
4796 

5323 
5110 
4943 
5386 

8238 
8388 
7848 
8125 

6720 
6904 
6676 
6993 

4780 
5447 
4673 
5257 

7262 
7266 
6877 
7241 

6425 
6964 
6337 
7082 

5260 
5509 
4866 
5440 

3771 
4356 
4198 
4783 

6332 
6625 
6392 
6576 

52 
56 
47 
58 

Means 

4702 

5190  8150 

6823 

5039 

7161 

6702 

5269 

4277 

6481 

54 

1  N. 

2  N. 

M. 

6  0. 

6  A. 

7  1 

1 

}(3143){ 

(4843)  1 
4843 

3550 
3030 

3920 

4631 
4906 

3263 
4996 

3371 
3336 

4682 

6475 
7400 

1 
4013 
6964 

4519 
4221 

7298 

5757 
6416 

3440 
3394 
6066 

4100 
3857 

5852 

3877 
5450 

2206 
2169 
4247 

1952 
1981 

3866 

5389 
6816 1 

2538 
3254 
6161 

3711 
3375 

5564 

4399 
5125 

2856 
2846 
5954 

2846 
2693 

6635 

3500 
3905 

2275 
2125 

4777 

2212 
1948 

5558 

3416 
3793 

1433 
1363 
5038 

1560 
1581 

5156 

5260 
5665 

3263 
3563 
6373 

2048 
2117 

6715 

47 
49 

ao 

61 

21 
94 

67 

(*)  Ayenges  of  4  jearR,  4  years,  and  8  years. 


C)  Ayenges  of  9  years  (1853-'61X  h 
(*)  Averages  of  9  jmn  { 


far  T\oeniy  Years  in  succession  an  the  same  Land.  17& 

!  with  diflarent  descriptioiui  of  Hanttbe.    Hoob  Ileld,  Bothamsted. 

nd  diaff)  per  Acre— lbs. 

iented,  tar  particulars  of  which  see  Appendix— TdUe  I^  and  side-notot  thereto^  p.  163. 
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1670. 

i, 
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1' 
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lOYean^ 
18e3-'71. 

Total     1 
Ptriod,    I 
20  Yen.  ' 
1862-'71. 

PLOTS.: 

lbs.      1        Itx.     i 
928        2124 
636    '    2759 
191    ;    2098 
759    ^    2fi26 

llM. 

2173 
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1789 
2126 

Um. 
2075 
2238 
2333 
2729 

Ibt. 
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1882 
2101 
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2208    i       2782 
2694          3223 
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lU. 
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2639 
2338 
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2454 
2931 
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3162 

1  0. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

378    1    2377 

2049 

2344 

1839 

2571  1'       3116 

2478 
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Means 

1200    \    3611 
•955        5658 
M12        3977 
^704    \    5304 

2507 
4255 
3074 
4311 

3640 
6430 
4319 
6701 

2945 
4412 
3406 
4287 

4712  li       4119 
5820  <i       5683 
5080  i        4434 
6404  1        5827 

3719 
5837 
4200 
5808 

3919   : 

5760 
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5817 

lA. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

1568    ^^    4637 

3537 

5272 

3762 

5504  i,       5016 

4891 

4953 
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3628    »    3589 
6068         5917 
8661         5264 
6117    1    5753 

3130 
4937 
3401 
5454 

4181 
6750 
4477 
7194 

3628 
5315 
4141 
4621 

5250  Ij       4932 
6371  '        6321 
4933    ;       4648 
6333   ;       6660 

4192 
6114 
5079 
6226 

4562 
6217 
4864 

6443 

1 

;i  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  JUL. 

4  AA. 

4869    ,    5131 

4231 

5651 

4426 

5722 

1       5640 

5403 

5522 

Means 

t  4357        3884 

1  6327        5790 

5144       4793 

I  6198       5708 

3537 
4524 
5410 
5644 

4689 
7082 
5864 
7881 

3868 
4851 
4724 
5073 

6051 
6954 
6221 
7146 

! 
(") 

4549 
6059 
5209 
6385 

4536 
5853 
5555 
6436 

4543 
5956  a. 
5382  ^  J 
641lJ     i 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AA8. 

4  AAa 

5507    i    5044 

4779 

6379 

4629 

6594 

5551 

5595 

5573 

Means 

n 

5337 
5487 
5242 
5929 

5064 
5460 
4711 
5121 

4267 
4238 
4213 
4414 

5512 
6571 
5993 
7001 

4358 
4437 
4324 
4857 

5637 
5570 
6153 
6394 

1       5906 
6128 
5716 
6168 

5236 
5559 
5338 
5837 

5571 

5844       1 

5527 

6002 

1  C. 

2  0. 

3  C. 

4  0. 

5499   1  5089 

4283 

6269 

4494 

5939    1       6980 

5493 

5736 

Means 

i 
» 

5 
0 

o 

•9 
'6 

(9 

4275 
4941 

2436 
2443 
5591 

2078 
2017 

6594 

4234 
4438 

2499 
2271 
4511 

2026 
2344 

5652 

3530 
3366 

2044 
1826 
4119 

2019 
2097 

5281 

4759 
5313 

2265 
3111 
6979 

1957 
2031 

5959 

3456 
4413 

1903 
1323 
4817 

1720 
1740 

4950 

5726 
6175  ' 

1 
2920  1 
2618  ! 
5927  1 

2554 
2896 

7401 

5542 

2987 
2814 

5525 

1 

4628 
5042 

2614 
2498 
5747 

2273 
2391 

6342 

4683U,. 
5258/^  ^ 

2597)« 
2682)0) 
5644 

2630 
2603 

5933 

IN. 

2  N. 

M. 
5  0.. 
5  A. 

yaan.  (')  Average*  of  7  yean  (1855»'61),  liut  10  years,  and  total  17  yean. 

,  and  total  19  jeui. 
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ArrENDIX— Tablb  VIII.  Increase  by  Manuie  (on 
[N.B.  The  double  vertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  qiiaziti^,of  II 
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1802.  1 

1868. 

1 

1857. 

1858. 

j 

1869. 

1 
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1860. 

1861. 

-1 

1  0. 

2  0. 
8  0. 
4  0. 
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Ito. 

330 

49 

480 

317 

40 

393 

49 

-  6 

143 

lU.  1 

25 

75 

157 

Ibt. 
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65 

515 

Ibt. 

305 
44 

428 

lb.  1 

314 

7 

332 

lb. 

148 
111 
277 

lbs. 

470 
144 
708 

Ibi. 

288  ; 

119 
465 

Means 

55 

286 

250 

62 

86 

255 

259 

218 

179 

441 

293 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

482 
606 
485 
762 

748 
815 
722 
772 

782 
1456 

916 
1447 

519 
715 
580 
735 

571 
606 
716 
738 

457 
1485 

626 
1540 

419 
1527 

594 
1545 

54 

1169 

112 

1152 

765 
1635 

804 
1639 

805 
2133 

859 
2119 

866 

182f 
1064. 
17W 

Means 

584 

764 

1150 

637 

658 

1027  j 

1021 

622 

1211 

1479 

1861 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

880 
877 
825 
926 

857 

898 

821 

1053 

1332 

1662 

1094 

•  1558 

716 
783 
662 
658 

1200 
826 
628 

1025 

1049 
2020 
1032 
2001 

846 
1779 

959 
1803 

372 
1275 

870 
1227 

659 
1602 

936 
1765 

1046 
2238 
1098 
2229 

901 
19tt 
li69 
1869 

Means 

877 

907 

1412 

705 

920 

1526 

1347 

811 

1241 

1653 

1496 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 

3  AA8. 

4  A  AH. 

Means 

1  0. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  C. 

687 
451 
301 
492 

781 

706 
576 
765 

1407 
1463 
1240 
1432 

744 
933 
735 
859 

1009 

1055 

850 

980 

1871 
1845 
1741 
1860 

1628 
1822 
1535 
1810 

1380 
1419 
1136 
1270 

1037 
1315 
1207 
1502 

2269 
2287 
2004 
2171 

14U 

1664 
1168 
1669 

Means 

458 

707 

1386 

818 

974 

1829 

1699 

1301 

1265 

2183 

1475 

IN.   \ 

2  N.   , 

M. 
5  0. 
5  A. 

7 

-(1C9)| 

'  (428)1 
428 

-155 
238 

M)7 
534 

-  44 

769 

18 
599 

759 
1132 

1 

-233 

978 

—  77 
1146 

803 
772 

-194 

-165 

672 

58 
841 

814 
1364 

155 
148 
839 

62 
795 

958 
1550| 

-297 

88 

1385 

62 
1239 

792 
1128 

124 

89 

1402 

70 
1766 

535 
660 

190 

90 

992 

-  34 
1497 

810 
967 

-118 

-143 

1452 

-  18 

1583 

1275 
1405 

623 

658 
1868 

1    «» 

2229 

nio 

1219 

478 

118 

1670  1 

117 
1971 

(*)  Averages  of  4  ycais,  4  year*,  antl  8  yeaif. 


O  Aveiiiges  of  9  years  (1853-'61X  1*^1' 
(*)  Avemgw  of  0  ymn  (IM 


far  Twenty  Years  in  siuxession  on  the  same  Land. 
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f  and  with  difEeront  descriptions  of  Manubx.     Hoos  Fiold,  Bothamsted. 

PloU  1  O.  and  G-l),  of  Total  Cofd,  per  Acre— lb«. 

iod  indicated,  for  particulars  of  which  see  Appetidix^TMn  L,  and  side-notes  thereto,  p.  1 63/ 


llAUVEnU 

AVKSAAS  AMMTIAU 

IMQ. 

1866. 

1867. 

«« 

186a 

iBm 

im. 

Pint 

□rcofia 

Total 
IVftol.  , 

Furm 

153 

133 

11^ 

337 
162 
444 

4S0 
2t4 

SOO 

-  3G 

13S 

230 
24S 
437 

lb.. 

T85 
127 
253 

297 
93 

406 

1^ 

214 

43 
365 

S99 
113 

36U 

liH. 

25t   ' 

80 
363 

1  O, 

2  O. 

3  O. 

4  U. 

ISO 

314 

2IQ 

101 

305 

188 

265 

209 

254 

232  ' 

Means 

567 
1587 
773 
1450 

595 
19.30 

662 
1757 

720 
1492 

842 
1488 

276 
1232 

546 
1118 

750 
2000 
1145 
1999 

738 
1603 

932 
1396 

1097 
1640 
1199 
1737 

560 
1215 

641 
1245 

744 
1735 

967 
1641 

652 
1475 

804 
1443 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

062 

1236 

1136 

793 

1474 

1167 

1418 

915 

1272 

1094 

Means 

776  i 
501 

asi 

585 

754 
2034 

752 
2075 

703 
1498 

848 
1607 

640 
1632 

718 
1726 

924 
1996 
1080 
2080 

829 
1854 
1001 
1770 

1218 
1739 
1066 
1651 

896 
,   1396 
j    843 
1   1425 

911 
1819 
1038 
1826 

904 
1608 

941 
1625 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

171 

1404 

1164 

1179 

1520 

1364 

1419 

1140 

1399 

1270 

Means 

B49  1 
465 
SOO 
652 

1175 
2O60 

1462 
2009 

845 
1524 
1207 
1577 

784 
1201 
1725 
1809 

1180 
2075 
1580 
2209 

1162 
1792 
1623 
1954 

1689 
1872 
1699 
1854 

1  noo6 

fi)   1705 

^^   1346 

1 1821 

1204 
1735 
1657 
1972 

1105)   , 
1720  .,. 
1501  ^^ 
1896J   , 

1  AA8. 

2  AA8. 

3  AAS. 

4  AAS. 

292 

1677 

1288 

1380 

1776 

1633 

1779 

1470 

1642 

1556 

Means 

409 
404 
567 
549 

1752 
1862 
1639 
1955 

1243 
1628 
1255 
1445 

1262 
1184 
1139 
1191 

1633 
2018 
1735 
2216 

1628 
1636 
1459 
1768 

1529 
1413 
1663 
1777 

1271 

1330 

i   1133 

1314 

1489 
1623 
1480 
1706 

1380 
1477 
1307 
1510 

1  C. 

2  0. 

3  C. 

4  0. 

48S 

1802 

1393 

1194 

1901 

1623 

1596 

1262 

1575 

1419 

Means 

002 
IS7 

46 
191 
611 

15 
824 

1031 
1387 

169 

369 

1582 

69 
2186 

900 
1042 

195 

145 

1035 

155 
1648 

550 
583 

-  39 

8 

1254 

16 
1679 

1215 
1369 

108 

529 

2082 

24 
1897 

1165 
1477 

114 

34 

1623 

52 
1933 

1419 
1618 

243 

111 

1572 

343 
2211 

^  '\1057 
(»)(69 

1   1079 

1 

fi 
1193 

1081 
1273 

157 

194 

1557 

111 
1967 

9501^. 
1170/^'' 

121)(») 
128)C; 
1318 

58 
1580 

1  N. 

2  N. 

M. 
5  0. 
5  A. 

2/6 
7 

9  years.  (')  Ayeraget  of  7  yeors  (1855-*61),  last  10  veare,  and  total  17  yeait. 

\i*f  and  total  19  jasn. 
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ExpBBiMXNTB  OH  tbo  Obowth  of  Bablby  jear  alter  year  on  the  same  Lahd 

APPENDIX— Table  IX.  Increase  by  Manure  (oyer 

[N.B.  The  doable  Tertical  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  quantity, 


HARVESTS. 

PI/ITS. 

1852. 

1U3.  1864. 

1 

1850. 

1      1 
1856.  1857.  1858. 

1U9. 

laeo. 

IMl. 

IM 

1.0. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

llw. 

-  38 

-  45 
297 

lbs. 

-  14 

5 

365 

Ite. 

118 

-150 

113 

Ibe. 

-  17 

-  44 

16 

Ibi. 

-  35 
11 
43 

Ibe.    lbs. 

126  '  386 

66    91 

301    526 

938 

-  52 

228 

lbs. 

150 
112 
237 

llM. 

323 
118 
651 

lb 

a 

3! 

Means 

71  1  119  1   27 

-  15 

6  1  164  .  334  I  138 

166 

331 

S( 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

672 
1023 

747 
1227 

735 

920 

890 

1045 

910 
2098 
1293 
2048 

706 
1291 
1076 
1476 

901 
1393 

983 
1368 

366  i  451 
1381  '  1936 

781 [   721 
1501   2011 

143 
1638 

368 
1908 

822 
1982 

972 
2137 

1033 
2171 
1246 
S246 

111 
25( 
141 
94i 

Means 

917  i  898  1  1687 

1137 

1161  1  1007  1  1280 

1014 

1478 

1674 

181 

1  AA. 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

1112 
1287 
1055 
1290 

1000 
1250 
1117 
1614 

1753 
2494 
1758 
3005 

1603 
2321 
1803 
2473 

1726  !  1016  1 
2532  1  2068  : 
1911   1291 
2682   2438 

863   478 
2376   1823 
1196   658 
2721   2283 

667 
1872 
1187 
2402 

1S96 
2376 
1538 
2601 

12i 
241 

16^ 
251 

Means. 

1  AAS. 

2  AAS. 
8  AA:». 

4  AAS. 

Means 

1  C. 

2  C. 

3  C. 

4  C. 

Means 

1186  1  1245  •   2253  '  2050  |  2213  1  1703  |  1789  j  1311 

1532 

1953 

19: 

1    !    1       :    :    1 

1  '   i    i    1    1    !        ' 

864 
764 
552 
806 

1075 
937 
900 

1154 

2368 
2462 
2145 
2230 

2053 
2048 
2018 
2211 

1896   2096 
2517   2126  1 
1948   1841 
2402   2086 

2161   1873  1  1155 
2506  2083  |  1462 
2166   1723  1  1412 
2636   2163  |  1702 

1956 
2231 
2281 
2298 

171 

1« 

211 

747  1  1017  1  2301 

2083 

2191  1  2037  1  2367  |  1961   1433 

2192 

1» 

1  N.   f 

2  N.   "[ 

M. 
5  0. 
5  A. 

'7 

(-186). 

(9i7)| 
917 

-  313 

657 

905 

1 
1 

-160 
760 

-149 
616 

1253 

1805 

1 
-217 
1523 

-165 
1689 

1031 
1721 

-289 
-364 
1471 

-124 
1068 

1188 
2211 

176 

146 

1533 

44 

1196 

1136 
1971 1 

-460  1 

-129 

1481 

18 
1030 

971 
1361 

96 

121 

1916 

-  13 
2233 

958 
1238 

78 

28 

1778 

-  25 
2054 

1027 
1247 

-  28 

-  73 
2007 

20 
1994 

1878 
2158 

533 

798 

2398 

-  50 
2379 

151 
151 

4! 

1 

24 

1 
27 

(')  Avtraget  of  4  yean,  4  yean,  ud  8  jun. 


Q)  ATcnges  of  9  yean  (1853-'61X  h 
0)  AT«ngt»  ofa  ymt 


for  Twenty  Years  in  sttceession  on  the  same  Land. 

Mutter  and  with  diffbretit  descriptions  of  Mancbi.     Hoob  Field,  Bothainsted, 

if  Plots  1  0  ftntl  6-1),  of  Stittw  (and  Chaff)  per  Acre— ibs. 

It  the  penod  indicated t  for  pArticuIan  of  wbicli  see  Appendix^Tabk  J,,  uid  ude-notei  tli«r«ta,  p* 


1 

HARYESTU 

Art»^0«  JkXWT^Ah, 

1 

|ll6i. 

l^U. 

IBflt. 

imt. 

1868, 

Ilea 

ItTO. 

lift. 

laaa-Ti. 

TotAl 
^  Tears, 

FLO 

1 

m. 

lis. 

m. 

Ibi. 

lb«. 

Ibe. 

llM 

1        It. 

ibf. 

Ibc 

1  0 

2  0 
S  0 
4  0 

1  m 

16 

!    4m 

73 
145 
172 

295 

25 

311 

sea 

26 
236 

-186 
-271 

-108 

—     9 

63 
275 

94 

150 
244 

18 

-   94 

215 

124 
i           11 

1         268 

150 

26 

248 

137 
19 

258 

saa 

130 

210 

175 

'188 

111 

.63 

46 

134 

141 

138 

Hea 

€85 

mi 

&1B 
1482 

1563 

601 
2021 

7*6 
1943 

815 
2090 
1059 
1740 

135 
927 
432 

1097 

873 
2413 
1157 

2635 

602 

1304 
869 
12S6 

1234 
1799 

1500 
2286 

674 
1583 

908 
1697 

775 

1902 

loai 

1967 

724 

1742 

970 

1832 

1  A 

2  A 

3  A 

4  A 

im 

1107 

1338 

1426 

648 

17B2 

990 

1705 

1215 

1419 

1317 

Mm 

no 

lUS 

850 
te37 

957 
IS42 

870 

5030 

90S 

2038 

810 
2343 

2340 
*2070 

394 

1209 
587 
1633 

1240 

2737 
1380 

yu97 

1194 
1856 

1534 
I24S 

1601 
2251 
I486 

2:^1 

1151 

2040  1 
1351 

2351 

1031 
2095 
1410 

2200 

1116 
2067 
1380 
2i76 

1  A 

2  A 
8  A 
4  A 

mj  1 

1332 

1461 

1891 

956 

2114 

1458 

1922 

1723 

1697 

1710       i 

Mgb 

l|5(f 

\n77 ! 

1562 

1665 
1340 
1915 

il7S 

22  S3 
1678 
2185 

963 
2190  1 
1510 
2055 

657 
1227 
L589 
1739 

1492 
2990 
22^7 
3595 

1101 
1454 
1496 
1514 

1981 
2701 
2141 
2911 

n283 

.iJ2099 

^  ^  1608 

12309 

1308 
2093 
1873 
2440 

1298 
2096  p. 
1741  ^^ 
2375J 

1  A 

2  A 

3  A 

4  A 

1 

nir 

1621 

1826 

1680 

1303 

258ti 

1391 

2434 

1826 

1929 

1877 

Mea 

14&S 

mi 

MO 

1458 
1513 
rl52S 
152g 

1581 
1621 
1599 

1970 

1745 

1756 
1S80 
1600 

909 
956 

1127 

1862 
2536 
2241 

2768 

1125 

1196 
1260 
1484 

1727 

1776 
2109 
2S36 

1750 
1914 

1699 
1969 

1546 
1738 

1658 
1930 

1648 

1825 
1678 
1950 

1  0. 

2  C, 

3  C, 

4  C, 

,  im 

1606 

1693 

1620  , 

993 

3352 

ise6 

1962 

1833  1 

1718 

1775 

Hea 

IS? 
IIS 

1130 
1460 

1240 
1550 

1358 
1320 

884 
€87 

1527 
1927 

686 
1331 

19^6 
2176 

.W1122 

^  ^\ie24 

1347 
1SG9 

1241L,. 
1595/^  ^ 

1  K 
i  2  N 

'       IftS 

107 

257 

183? 

263 

70 

9005 

228 

50 

1400 

13 
-278 

1069 

140 
565 

2880 

184 
-316 
1569 

296 
126 

1974 

«  (15 
1578 

257 

104 

1991 

62X*} 
1784 

13 

|50 
'  5  A 

7S 

49 

—  56 

113 

-   15 

-   10 

83 

172 

-    76 

SO 

2 

I70S 

1903 

2404 

1928 

1506 

3045 

U12 

2809 

1447 

2174 

1811 

1  ^ 

WloU] 

19  jfltt 

m. 

C 

9   ATfttl 

iSeiaf? 

year*( 

ISj6-6 

IX  ln^  10 

jmJm,Mid 

tstjii  IT  j-1 

mm. 

» M  10  yvBfij  mad  total  19  7«ftn. 
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ExpiBiMSNTS  on  the  Obowth  of  Bablbt  year  after  year  on  the  same  Land,  wi 

APPENDIX— Table  X.  Increase  by  Manure  (over  the  Mean  of  Plot 

£N.B.  The  doable  verticai  lines  show  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  description,  or  quantity,  of  Mi 


JtARVESrS. 

fwm. 

IS&S. 

1858.  1854. 

180ff. 

185a  1867, 

1 
1858.  1859.  iSeO.  1801. 

1862. 

1 

I   0. 

4  o. 

-  m 

-  93 
510 

LIJL 

aiG 

54 

845 

lie. 

435 

—  110 

&0G 

11m. 

32 

-  50 

159 

ibi* 

-  10 

86 

200 

311 
131 
816 

Ibfc 

691 
135 
954 

Iba.    Its. 

552   293 

-  45   223 

560   514 

T93 
262 

1259 

IbL 

613 
221 
8ft3 

Mfmni) 

136 

405  1  S77 

47 

92   419 

593  I  356 

345  1  771 

5G2 

1  A. 
-2  A, 

3  A, 

4  A, 

1154 
1639 
1332 

1989 

1483 
1735 
1613 
1817 

1692 
S554 

2209 
3495 

1225 
2006 
1656 
2211 

1472 
1999 
169& 
2106 

B23 
2SJS6C 
1407 
3041 

870 
34ti3 
1315 
3556 

197 
2807 

480 
3060 

1587   1838 
3617  1  4304 
1776   2103 
3776  :  4365 

2018 

4328 
2570 
4185 

\ 

Meiina 

1501 

U62  1  2738 

1775 

1819   2034 

2.101  1  1636 

2689   3153 

3276 

• 

I  AA. 

9  A  A, 

4  AA, 

lf»92 
Slfi4 
1880 
2216 

1S37 

2148 
1938 
2f]67 

3085 
4156 
2853 

456a 

3319 
3104 
2465 

3131 

292& 
3358 
2539 
3707 

2065 
4088 
2323 
4439 

1 709 
4155 
2155 
4524 

850 
3^)98 
1028 
3510 

1326 
3474 
2123 
4167 

2342 
4614 

2636 
4S30 

2159  1 
4356 
2915 
4441 

Means 

20G3   2153 

3664 

2755 

3133  !  3229 

3136  .  2123 

2773  1  3606 

3468 

2  AAS. 

3  AAB. 

4  AAS. 

1 

Means 

1       1 

1     i 

1  C. 
^  0, 

4  0. 

1451  i 
1915 

ssa 

1^98 

1S5S 

1643 
1476 
1919 

S775 

3925 
3.195 
3663 

2797 
2981 
2753 
3<j70 

2905 
3572 
279? 
3382 

3967 
3971 
3582 
394  G 

3789 
4328 
3701 
4446 

325,1 
3502 
2&59 
3433 

2192  4-;?a5 

2777   4518 
2619   4285 
3204  4469 

3:411  I 
3.5S1 
2698 
3734 

: 

Mc&na 

1204 

1794 

36ft7 

2900 

3164 

3867 

4066 

3262 

2698  1  4374 

3319 

' 

1  N. 

M. 

5  0, 
5  A. 

7 

C-355){ 

(1345)1 
1945 

-4&8 
423  1 

1164 
1439 

^204 
151E9 

-131 
1215 

2012 
2937 

1 
-450 
1  2501 

-242 
2835 

1834 
2493 

-433 
-529 
2143 

-  66 
1929 

2003 
3575 

331 

294 

2373 

106 
1991 

2094 
3521 1 

-757 
—  41 

2866 

80 

2269 

1763 
2489 

220 

210 
3318 

57 
3999 

1493 
1898 

26S 

118 

2770 

*  59 
3551 

1837 
2214 

-146 
-216 
3459 

3 
3577 

3153 
355S 

1156 
1456 
4266 

10 
460S 

2705  ; 

2871  ; 

973 

178 
4087 

393 
4636 

J 

0)  ATomges  of  4  yeaiv,  4  years,  and  8  years. 


O  Averages  of  9  years  (1853-'61),  last  10 
(0  Averagei  of  9  years  (185i 


J\o9niy  Fears  in  successtan  on  the  same  Land. 


i  descriptions  of  Manusx.    Hoos  Field,  Bothamstcd. 
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Corn. 
J,  fbr  particolan  of  which  see  Appendix — TdbUe  J.,  and  ude-notes  thereto,  p.  163.] 


E 

1 

7 
3 

HARVESTS. 

1889. 

1870. 

1871.! 

Avi 

Flnt 
10  Yean. 
1H52-*61. 

UAGS  Akm 

UAL. 

Total 
Peiiwl. 
20  Yeare, 
1862-'71. 

rs 

1887. 

1888. 

oMond 
lOYeari. 

186a-'7l. 

1   PLOTS. 

i 

lO-l 
3*9  1 
7-1 
5-4 

2-4 
2*8 
3-4 
2'6 

5-5 
9-0 
6-8 
5-7 

4-3 
1-9 
2-0 
2-5 

1 
5-2  1 
2-6  ! 
3-2  1 
34  1 

7-2 
8-8 
7-1 

5-2 
4-2 
4-3 
4-0 

8-3 
5-8 
6-6 
5-6 

1  0. 

2  0. 

3  0. 

4  0. 

•  7 

6-6  i 

2-8 

C-8 

2-7 

3-6  ! 

8-6 

4-4 

6-5 

Means 

■  •8 

•3 

■■4 

-1  5 

7.3  1 
3-2 
5-5 
3  0 

4-5 
1-8 
2-5 

2'6 

9-6 
4-1 
5-0 
0-8 

1-5 
IM 
1-4 
1*2 

5-2  i 

7-6  ; 

4-1 

5-6  1 

11-5 
8-0 

10-5 
7'6 

6-6 
3-6 
5*1 
3«0 

9-0       ' 
5-8       ! 
7-8 
6-3 

1  A. 

2  A. 

3  A. 

4  A. 

4-8 

4-8 

2  9 

4-9 

1*3 

50 

9-4 

4-6 

7-0 

Means 

«j.9 
40 
6-7 
4-7 

7-1 
2-9 
6*2 
4.8 

3-2 
1-9 
3-9 
1-7 

3«7 
3-2 
6-1 
2-7 

2-0 
0-9 
2-1 
1-2 

6-3  . 
6*4  1 
6-7 
3-5 

11-4 
9.7 

12'3 
8-6 

6-3 
3-4 
6-0 
3-2 

8-9 
6-5 
9-2 
6-0 

1  AA, 

2  AA. 

3  AA. 

4  AA. 

6-3 

5-3 

2-7 

4-0 

1-.') 

5-7 

10-5 

4«7 

7-6 

Means 

4-5 
3-4 
6-4 
8  9 

4-9 
2-7 
3-8 
3-8 

3-1 
1-9 
2-5 
1-8 

6-4 
2-1 
5-9 
4-2 

1-7 
0-9 
1-2 
I'O 

3*6 
5-5 
5-0 
6-5 

(  40 
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y '—Report  on  the  Trade  in  Animals,  and  its  influence  on  the 
spread  of  Foot-and- Mouth  and  other  Contagious  or  Infectious 
Diseases  which  affect  the  Live  Stock  of  the  Farm.  By  H.  M. 
Jei^ins,  F.G.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

Nine  years  ago  two  Bills*  having  reference  to  the  trade  in 
animals  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  evidence  taken  was  very  exhaustive,  and  repre- 
sented the  opinions  then  held  by  the  various  interests  involved 
m  the  cattle  and  meat  trades.    The  witnesses  differed  in  opinion 
on  many  points,  but  they  were  generally  agreed  on  this  one, — that 
It  was  not  advisable  to  include  Foot-and-Mouth  in  the  schedule  of 
Contagious    or    Infectious    Diseases    that   should    come    under 
the   operation   of  the   proposed    Acts.      Considering    the    state 
of   opinion  amongst   all    sections    of  agriculturists   at  the  pre- 
sent   time,    it    seems   almost   incredible   that,   only    nine   years 
ago>   it   was    considered  that  foot-and-mouth    disease  was   one 
to  which  all  stock  are  liable,  and  that  the  sooner  they  h^ve  it 
and  get  over  it,  the  better  for  them.     There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  public  opinion  was  then  so  strongly  against  legislative 
mterference  with    foot-and-mouth  disease,  that  the  impetus  in 
^at  direction-r-the  vis  a  tergo,  if  it  may  ,be  so  termed — was 
*o  powerful  that  it  continued  long  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  Cause  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  be  excluded  from  the  chief 
P^ovigjQus   of  the  Contagious    Diseases  (Animals)  Act,    1869, 
^*iich,   therefore,   are  applicable  only  to  cattle-plague,  pleuro- 
pneumonia, sheep-pox,  and  glanders. 

This  Act  is  dated  August  9th,  1869,  and  it  had  scarcely  been 

passed  when  foot-and-mouth  disease   acquired  the  remarkable 

^^Velopment  which  has  ever  since  continued,  with  fluctuations 

"^e    to    the    season.      The    commencement    of    the    outbreak 

^^th  which  we  have  to  deal  is  thus  described  in  the  Annual 

r*^port  of  the   Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  for 

'\p69 1 : — "  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  little  was  heard  of 

*^*s  disease,  beyond  the  existence  of  it  in  its  ordinary  form  in 

^  ^ew  places  in  England  and  Scotland.     At  the  beginning  of  the 

'^^^mer,    however,   a    somewhat   sudden    augmentation    of  the 

^Sease  occurred ;  and  as  this  circumstance  was  coincident  with 

5*^^  malady  assuming  an  epizootic  form  on  the  Continent,  it  was 

^lieved  by  many  persons    that  its  increase  here  depended  on 

«^Q  importation  of  diseased  animals  from  abroad.     An  official 

^^quiry,  however,  did  not  confirm  this  opinion.     The  experience 

^.*  The  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Bill,  and  The  Cattle,  &c..   Importation 

1"  *JoamaI  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society/  2ncl  scries,  vol.  vi.  Part  II., 
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of  the  last  thirty  years  has  shown  that  periodical  outbreak, 
the  disease  in  its  epizootic  form  have  occasionally  occurred, 
no  time  was  the  disease  more  rife  than  in  1839-40,  or  ne 
three  years  previously  to  foreign  cattle  being  allowed  to  be 
ported.  In  that  outbreak,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  also 
gallinaceous  tribe  of  fowls,  suffered  equally  from  the  diseasi 
during  its  recent  occurrence.*' 

In  the  Report  of  the  Governors  for  1870  it  is  stated  *  i 
^'  the  year  1870  has  witnessed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  c 
breaks  of  the  mouth-and-foot  disease  on  record  ;  and,  at 
time  we  write,  the  disease,  although  much  diminished  in  m 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  far  from  being  exter 
nated  by  the  sanitary  regulations  ojf  *  The  Contagious  Disei 

(Animals)  Act,  1869.'"  t 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  published  statistics  which  si 
definitely  the  magnitude  of  this  ■  outbreak  of  foot-and-mo 
disease  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Dep 
ment  of  the  Privy  Council  for  1871,  that  since  the  passinj 
*  The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,'  up  to  the 
of  1871,  the  department  had  "  received  information  of  92, 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  in  which  1,344,625  anio 
were  attacked.  Of  these  only  1*136  per  cent,  died,  '327 
cent,  were  killed,  and  98*537  per  cent,  recovered."  The  Rej 
does  not  state  whether  reliable  returns  had  been  received  £ 
all  ^counties  during  the  whole  of  the  period  indicated ; 
assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  able  to  indicate  (tho 
necessarily  by  means  of  particular  instances,  which  are  there 
not  logically  conclusive)  the  cumulative  force  of  the  disease 
its  subsequent  further  extension,  and  its  greater  virulence  at  1 
in  some  districts.  Table  I.,  annexed,  shows  the  progress  of 
disease  in  Great  Britain  during  1871.  Deducting  the  50, 
animals  attacked,  but  not  reported  as  killed,  died,  or  recovc 
at  the  end  of  the  year  (equal  to  rather  more  than  the  return 
animals  affected  during  me  previous  fortnight),  and  addin, 
fortnight's  returns  at  the  rate  prevailing  at  the  commencen 
of  the  year  (that  is  to  say,  between  12,000  and  13,000), 
percentage  of  deaths  and  slaughtered  animals  to  the  nun 
attacked  is  1*21,  or  somewhat  less  than  that  stated  in  the  Re] 
of  the  department,  already  quoted. 

More  recent  returns  from  Cheshire  and  the  West  Ridin{ 
Yorkshire  (Tables  II.  and  III.)  show  that  although  the  num 
of  animals  attacked  decreased  at  the  end  of  1871  and  begins 

♦  Op.  cit,,  Second  Series,  vol.  vii.  part  II.,  p.  450. 

t  The  same  Report  contains  the  following  sentence: — "The  regnlatioii 
'  The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  *  are  operating  yery  beneficitll; 
keeping  in  check  the  spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia." 


Year  1871 ;  compiled  in  accordance 
ihorities.* 


Diseased  Animals.               | 

il  ToUl. 

i 

Klllod. 

Died. 

Recovered. 

■   «;.20(> 

9 

96 

8.111 

;  0,311 

4 

100 

6,080 

^    5,1)05 

7 

97 

6,100 

.    G  1(50 

7 

54 

6,028 

(>,0()U 

52 

50 

6.589 

'    3,881 

25 

84 

5,649 

'    4,721) 

104 

43 

5.437 

*    2.81)5 

40 

29 

4,652 

3,:^i 

28 

11 

4.720 

1.51)0 

2 

95 

3,017 

1,700 

11 

22 

1,951 

^    1,261 

. , 

64 

1,989 

■    1,37(J 

3 

17 

1.433 

701) 

3 

18. 

1,162 

;  1,111 

1 

12 

1.129 

*:    1,342 

.. 

6 

1,036 

^    1,111) 

,. 

8 

1  037 

1    1,^)*-^ 

"  3 

8 

1,231 

710 

, , 

20 

1.132 

'i    1,428 

1 

10 

907 

1    1,271) 

9 

8 

1.134 

J    1,51)3 

2 

20 

r,005 

*    1,403 

, . 

12 

934 

^    1,730 

19 

12 

1.115 

1,31S 

1 

15 

1,399 

2,21)0 

12 

19 

1,533 

1,507 

,, 

24 

1.267 

2,407 

6 

35 

2.093 

r    3,155 

21 

16 

1,913 

2,554 

6 

12 

2,497 

■    4,888 

103 

28 

2,759 

5,855 

2 

51 

2.746 

',  13,701 

120 

129 

4,302 

21,740 

40 

191 

6,379 

'25,748 

52 

276 

12.822 

.38,858 

OS 

341 

23.611 

4  35,585 

88 

319 

26.531 

■48,203 

132 

531 

39.857 

j 30,080 

61 

393 

36.399 

,35,518 

72 

512 

37.276 

'33,743 

50 

329 

37.113 

32,800 

140 

250 

32.378 

4  32,140 

103 

201 

33,508 

32.453 

24 

183 

31,777 

127,199 

66 

160 

29,088 

^ 20.013 

54 

117 

28,359 

i 29,920 

23 

301 

27,100 

j 27, 123 

^27,878 

51 

114 

26,484 

26 

112 

25,653 

27,383 

343 

117 

30,172 

127,409 

14 

98 

28.741 

'21,491 

37 

83 

25,749 

^91,505 

2.051 

5,853 

633,084 

|l871. 


rp^from  the  23rd  Auguat^  1869,  to  the  4th  January,  1873. 


Pigs. 

Bemai 

1            1           1  •         1 

ulng                   1  Killed  i  Killed  ' 

1 

Remaining 

red. 

und 

er        Attacked,      for          for     1  Died. 

Recovered., 

undef 

Treat! 

nent                  1  Market  BuriaL  j 

1 

Treatment 

.' 

1              1              i 
5        .. 
21        .. 
3        ....     ,      1 

i 

13  ! 

5 

12 

1 

•Fortn, 
Montf 

•  f 

15        ..          ..     1     .. 

*  1 

12 

•  > 

38        ..          ..     .     .. 

36  I 

14 

••     1 

.       .         35        ..          ..     1     .. 

24  1 

25 

» * 

.        ^        10,     ..     '     ..          .. 

28 

7 

» * 
t     .. 

i 

• 

16  '      ..          ..          .. 

.        .          1 1     .. 

23  ' 

..   1 

*i 

t  f 

* 

104 

72  j 

33 

'•    1 

. 

73        ..            1         14 

59' 

32 

1 1 

1 

1              229  .....          17 

149  1 

95 

.  ::■ 

3             552  :      5          ..          77 

1        4^7  1 

98 

1 

260  ;     ..          ..         51 

'        269  ' 

38 

t  9 

.       '         79        ..           ..          14 

103  ' 

»  • 

41        1 

6  1 

34 

t   f 
f  • 

21  '     ..          .. 

1                         ' 

55 

•• 

f  t 

!           is     .'.'.'.,    "2 

"16  ' 

" 

t  • 

2   ..,..:.. 

'2 

t  » 

1 

"   2  1 

t          \\ 

. 

..  1  .. 

" 

•• 

»  > 

, 

•            2i 

"  1  :: 

"10 

11 

■;  1 

21 

4      !       356  ;     ..     i     ..          28 

155  ' 

184 

t  ,.  3 

!       1 

5       II      623  1     ..     :     ..     1     74 

546  1 

187 

1 

3      „      487  ;     ..     1     ..     '    22 

.     !!    224 ;    ..    j    ..    1    4 

573  , 

79 

"3 

1 

'247  1 

52 

••  7 

.       |i       132        ..     !      ..          .. 
2       '!        53        ..!..'     .. 

149 

35 

»  f 

85 

3 

f  t 

. 

i        30 

*  •          •  • 

28 

5 

*  ' 

, 

.        1        22 

27  1 

•  > 

t     ,. 

^ 

.        1        11 

,.  * 

!!        i 

10' 

, 

.        1        33 

..       ■. 

5  i 

28 

'.;  9 

13 

7       '        91 

19 

79 

21 

7 

74 

8       1      299 

"s 

39 

126 

147 

,::.? 

252 

8       ,     1303 

..       265 

752 

433 

69 

0       1    1194 

2       226 

1118  { 

281 

'•  7 

23 

B             302 

67 

455  i 

61 

:^ 

4 

3      I,      114 

5      II        42 

14 

150  i 

11 

:> 

.. 

26  1 

27 

4 

3      !     6860 

13 

3     936  ' 

5881  j 

27 

f  ^Baf  l  c^^d  the  Return  further  proves  the  nndcviatiDg  inorcaae  and 
•dccreaflocdturaliBts,  and  Veterinary  Science. 

The  

THOMAS  J0HNE8  SMITH,  Chief  In$pedor. 
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of  1872,  as  indicated  in  the  retaras  for  the  whole  kingdom  during 
the  former  period  (Table  1.),  yet  that  during  last  autumn  they 
reached  even  a  still  higher  figure  than  in  any  previous  year  since 
the  passing  of  *  The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869/ 

TABLfe  III. — Return  showing  the  Progbiss  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease 
in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  for  1872.* 


Attadipd  Week 

Altidrcd. 

Kilkd. 

IH«4. 

amine 

Attvked 

Killisil 

Diad. 

Diacsflcd       at 

1 

] 

Brought  forward 

12,661 

23 

154 

743 

JnDe       ..  29 

528 

4 

ment  of  ycat- 

JnJy       ..     G 

416 

»■ 

0 

Jinufljfy  ..     6 

3G2  1 

2 

2 

„       ,.  13 

771 

1 

s 

„       ,.  13 

1'04  , 

2     1 

2 

,,        ,.   20 

644 

1 

10 

,,       ..  20 

267  1 

6 

.*   27 

1,041 

I 

5 

:,   ..  27 

279 ; 

i 

i 

August  ..     3 

U18 

,, 

0 

Feoruwy . »     3 

245  r 

. « 

1     i 

,.       ..  10 

3,259 

„ 

31 

..   10 

294 

„ 

2 

.«       ..   17 

3,488 

2 

37 

..    17 

3g9 

1 

24 

3,3ai 

2 

54 

..        ^.    ^^ 

2]g 

,,        ..  31 

3,014 

.» 

92 

Mflj-cii      *.     2 

200 

V 

Septemli^?   7 

4,086 

1 

65 

9 

3r?5 

..  14 

3,091 

3 

46 

.,       ..  M 

271 

1 

7 

,,        ,.  21 

2,219 

*# 

25 

T,        ..23 

20S 

4 

-   28 

2,208 

.. 

4^ 

.•        ..  30 

92 

1 

October  ,.     5 

1,162 

.. 

30 

AprU        ,  *     6 

206 

1 

2 

.,       ..   12 

975 

1 

6 

.*   13 

430 

•, 

3 

,,       -.   19 

1,081 

ri. 

5 

,,        ..   20 

539 

m-. 

11 

,,        ..   26 

SSI 

1 

7 

..        ..27 

4B2 

6    i 

November    2 

ti32 

e 

May         ,.     4 

U2i 

i 

li    ! 

,,       <.     9 

922 

«* 

s 

,,        ,.   11 

l»20 

*,* 

IB 

,,       ..   16 

601 

1 

5 

<>    18 

835 

,* 

11 

,,       ..  23 

622 

,. 

5 

,.        ,.    25 

1,100 

IS 

,,        „  30 

431 

,4 

2 

Jtino         .,     1 

78G 

*i 

7 

Beci^tubef     7 

494 

8 

4 

t,        -^      8 

1,070 

-» 

It    ^ 

,,       ..   H 

3€2 

■  ■ 

1 

.,        ..    15 

963 

0 

12 

,       -.  21 

377 

9 

2 

..   23 

500 

3 

13 

,,       .  2S 

404 

.. 

4 

CiiTied  forward 

12,661 

23 

154 

51,391 

48 

615 

The  periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  increase  in  Cheshire, 
to  which  the  Chief  Constable  draws  attention,  coincide  very  nearly 
with  what  is  shown  in  Table  I.  as  having  occurred,  in  1871,  all 
over  the  kingdom.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  no  doubt  im- 
ported with  live  stock,  whether  from  abroad,  from  Ireland,  or 
from  farms  at  a  distance.  Animals  kept  at  home  and  isolated, 
though  they  may  themselves  be  affected,  do  not  generally  com- 
municate disease ;  but  if  they  are  turned  out  to  grass  they  infect 
those  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  or  which  graze  after  them. 

♦  The  last  return  for  the  West  Biding  shows  that  451  animals  were  all  diseased 
on  the  8th  of  February :  406  attacked  during  the  week,  and  339  leoorered ; 
leaving  518  diseased  on  February  15, 1873. 

o  2 
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This  fact  accounts  for  a  certain  small  increase  in  the  returns  at 
the  beginning  or  middle  of  summer ;  but  the  great  increase  occurs 
in  August,  September,  and  October,  when  there  is  the  greatest 
movement  of  stock  all  over  the  country,  and  when  the  Irish 
stores  come  over  to  be  fattened  by  the  English  farmer.  Some  of 
the  beasts  being  diseased,  they  infect  others ;  and  the  returns 
increase  until,  fold-yards  and  feeding- byres  being  full,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  further  contagion  is  removed.  From  this  time  the 
number  of  fresh  attacks  begins  to  decrease,  and  the  favourable 
change  is  accelerated  by  the  continued  movement  of  stock  from 
the  farm  direct  to  the  slaughter-house,  until  the  cycle  is  com- 
pleted and  the  autumn  purchases  lead  to  its  re-commencement. 

This  seems  to  me  the  most  easy  and  rational  explanation  of  the 
figures  contained  in  Tables  I.,  II.,  and  III.  No  doubt,  dairying 
and  summer-grazing  may  require  some  modification  of  such  expla- 
nations in  reference  to  particular  localities ;  but  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  cattle  bought  for  those  purposes  come  from  no  long 
distance,  and  that  therefore,  as  vehicles  of  disease,  they  do  not 
influence  the  returns  to  any  great  extent.  This  opinion  appears  te 
be  strengthened  by  the  following  comparative  statement  (Table 
IV.),  which  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  Captain  McNeill,  the 
Chief  Constable  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  which 
the  periods  of  maximum  and  minimum  development  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  Cheshire  and  the  West  Riding  (the  one  a 
dairying  and  the  other  a  grazing  district*)  during  the  last  three 
years  are  shown  to  practically  coincide,  especially  as  regards 
the  periods  of  maximum  development. 

Table  IV. — Return  showing  the  Periods  of  Maximum  and  Minimum  De.^ 
velopment  of  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  in  Cheshibe  and  the  Wes^ 

KmiMQ  OF  YOBKSHIRE. 


591 
2,117 

117 

6,275 

1,105 

17,160 


Cheshire, 

West  Hiding, 

April  2,  1870     ..      .. 

391 

July  2.  1870     ..      .. 

Sept.  3     ,,       ..      .. 

9,559 

Sept.  3     ,,       ..      .. 

June  3, 1871     ..      .. 

31 

July   1,1871     ..      .. 

Oct.    7     ,,       ..      .. 

12,458 

Oct.    7     ,,        ..      .. 

May  4,  1872     ..      .. 

60 

April  6,  1872     ..      .. 

Sept.  7     ,,       ..      .. 

17,252 

Sept  7     ,,        ..      .; 

♦  On  this  Buhject  Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  has  favoured  me  with  the  foUowii 
statement  with  regard  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire : — 

**  Of  late  years  iha  grazing  lands  of  the  West  Riding  have  been  almost  entii^^ 
stocked  by  Irish  cattle,  generally  purchased  in  the  autumn,  wintered  in  the  f 
yards,  and  sold  fat  from  grass ;  and,  until  last  year,  most  of  the  farmers  - 
anxious  that  their  lean  stores  should  get  over  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  tiie  L^ 
autumn  before  they  began  to  improve.  The  disetise  has  been  more  fatal  late^B. 
and  has,  it  is  said,  attacked  animals  a  second  time.  A  certain  number  of  Irfi^ 
beasts  are  bought  in  the  spring ;  for  instance,  York  fortnightly  fair  on  Febni*-^ 
13th  was  so  crowded  with  them,  that  there  was  a  fall  of  11.  a  head  in  their  pri<30^ 
These  purchases  go  on  until  June,  and  the  Table  for  the*  West  Riding  showB  *^ 
increase  of  disease  about  that  time."' 
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These  county  returns  show  a  remarkable  numerical  increase 
m  the  actual  number  of  animals  attacked  in  1872  oyer  those 
attacked  in  1871  ;  but  the  proportion  of  deaths  and  slaughtered 
animals  to  those  attacked  does  not  vary  much  from  1 J  per  cent. 
These  returns  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  chief  constables  in 
each  case,  and  therefore  possess  an  official  value ;  and  they  show 
Bndeniably  the  increased  extension  of  the  disease  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  Another  return,  of  unofficial  origin,  is  equally  interesting 
asimlicatingthe  increased  virulence  of  the  disease  in  a  particular 
<listrict.  This  statement  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Duckham, 
editor  of  the  *  Hereford  Herd  Book/  and  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  made  by  the  Hereford  Chamber  of  Agriculture  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  county  in  1872  by  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.  The  Chamber  distributed  3500  circulars 
amongst  the  stock-owners  of  the  county,  and,  at  the  date  of  Mr. 
Duckham's  publication,  replies  had  been  received  from  two* 
thirds  of  them,  showing  that  during  last  year  as  many  as  27,061 
cattle,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  the  county,  had 
been  attacked,  and  that  1473  of  these,  or  nearly  5^  per  cent, 
had  died.  The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  attacked  had  been 
79,399,  and  of  pigs  5576,  or  a  proportion  of  26  per  cent. ;  and 
the  deaths  in  these  classes  had  been  1127  and  1219  respec- 
tively. The  ascertained  number  of  animals  attacked  in  this 
I  county  last  year  was,  therefore,  112,036,  and  the  total  number 
of  deaths  3819,  or  a  proportion  of  3*4  per  cent. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  pursue  further  the  question  of  the  in- 
creased virulence  of  the  disease  during  the  year  1872,.  as  a  pro- 
longed discussion  might  lead  to  the  erroneous  inference  that  the 
damage  done  by  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  ends  with  the  proved 
i^Yunber  of  deaths  that  result  from  its  attacks.     On  the  contrary,  as 
^e  deaths  occur  chiefly  amongst  young  stock,  too  weak  to  resist 
^he  effect  of  the  onslaught  on  the  vital  powers,  they  do  not  in 
^i»y  way  represent  the  loss  of  condition  in  feeding  stock  that  ulti- 
^iiately  recover,  not  unfrequently  including  the  loss  of  a  season's 
«^eep,  or  the  loss  of  progeny  in  the  case  of  breeding  animals.     The 
^^>88from  cows  casting  their  calves,  and  by  the  death  of  calves  of 
^^ows  which  have  been  attacked,  is  one  of  the  most  serious  features 
^f  the  disease  as  affecting  our  supply  of  store  stock,  as  it  dis- 
^onrages  farmers  from  keeping  breeding  stock.    Indeed,  the  actual 
*oii  to  the  country  in  meat  cannot  be  estimated  without  returns 
'Showing  the  age  and  sex  of  the  animals  attacked,  and,  in  the  case 
^f  cows,  whether  they  are  in  calf,  and  cast  their  calves,  or  not. 

Those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  losses 
'decently  brought  upon  stock -owners  by  foot-and-mouth  disease 
^ill  probably  consider  that  they  have  been  already  overstated ; 
^Qt  1  feel  that  the  catalogue  of  evib  would  be  very  imperfect 
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if  it  did  not  include  one  that  has  probably  been  the  most  instru- 
mental in  producing  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  refer 
to  the  increased  liability  of  stock  to  recurrent  attacks.  This 
fact  is  quite  patent  to  those  who  go  about  the  country  and  ascer* 
tain  the  experience  of  the  agricultural  community.  Veterinary 
surgeons  are  doubtless  right  when  they  state  that  this  recurrence 
was  well  known  in  1839  and  1840 ;  but  the  difference  is  this, 
that  whereas  in  those  days  an  animal  which  had  had  the  disease 
two  or  three  times  might  have  been  considered  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  British  Museum  or  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  now 
such  instances  are  probably  well  known  to  the  majority  of  English 
farmers. 

The  preceding  facts,  relating  to  the  recent  and  prolonged 
outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  necessarily  engaged  the 
special  attention  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  and  induced  them  to  communicate  with  the  Privy 
Council,  on  several  occasions.  The  members  of  the  Society 
were  informed  of  these  steps  by  paragraphs  in  the  Reports  of 
the  Council  to  the  General  Meetings  held  in  the  December 
of  the  last  three  years;  and  also  by  the  publication  in  the 
*  Journal'*  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Vete- 
rinary Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  including  a  statement 
of  the  principal  provisions  widi  respect  to  foreign  animals  < 
tained  in  ^  The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,* 
Orders  issued  thereunder. 

Continued   observation   of  the   circumstances    attending   th^= 

spread  of  the  disease,  coupled  with  a  consideration  of  the  above 

mentioned  regulations  relating  to  foreign  animals,  induced  man^^ 

agriculturists  to  modify  the  opinion  referred  to  by  the  Govemoi 

of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  1869,  with  reference  to 
influence  of  foreign  importations  on  the  recent  extension  of 
epizootic.  This  change  of  opinion  received  an  important  oonfii 
mation  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Dent  Dent,  M.P.,  published  in  i 
first  part  of  the  '  Journal '  for  last  year.f  The  inference  drawn  ^'  -■ 
Mr.  Dent  from  the  Records  of  Contagious  Cattle  Diseases  ^B 
Yorkshire  during  the  years  1870-71,  was  that  ''the  East  Ridin^fll 
which  is  the  most  purely  agricultural  part  of  the  county,  h^^ 
suffered  the  least,  although  the  port  of  Hull,  to  which  maf^ 
German  cattle  are  sent,  is  situated  within  it  This  fact  appeiu^  ^3i 
to  negative  the  idea  that  the  spread  of  these  diseases^  or  thi—^J^ 
virulence,  is  proportionate  to  the  introduction  of  foreign  snima  ^^ 
The  West  Riding  has  suffered  the  most;  this  may  be  attri- 
butable partly  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  amount  of  foc^^' 
and-mouth  disease  existing  in  this  Riding  when  the  Aot 

♦  Second  series,  toI.  vii.  Part  II.,  No.  XIV.  pp.  457-465, 1871. 
t  Second  series,  vol.  viii  Part  I.,  No.  XV.,  pp.  179-185. 
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fint  put  into  operation,  and  still  more  that  the  West  Riding 
lain  are  the  great  fairs  for  Irish  cattle  "  (p.  180). 

Additional  information,  and  more  particularly  numerous  com- 
plaints respecting  the  influence  of  stock  bought  in  Bristol  market 
in  disseminating  the  disease,  still  further  strengthened  the  opinion 
that  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Ireland  is  a  much  more  active 
means  of  spreading  foot-and-mouth  disease  than  the  importations 
from  foreign  countries.  The  Council  of  the  Society  therefore 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  make  a  strong  representation  on  the 
subject  to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  accord- 
ingly passed  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  laid  before 
Mr.  Forster  by  a  deputation  last  July  : — 

1.  That  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  in  an  umisually  virulent  form,  is  at 
the  present  time  extensively  prevalent  and  rapidly  increasing. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  it  causes  great  loss  of  condition 
ud  a  certain  percentage  of  deaths,  especially  amongst  the  young  stock. 

3.  That  the  supplies  of  meat  available  for  market  are  in  consequence 
materially  diminished  and  the  price  proportionately  enhanced. 

4.  That  both  at  the  shipping  and  landing  ports  in  the  Irish  Channel  the 
precautions  requisite  to  prevent  the  transit  of  diseased  animals  between  the 
two  countries  are  grossly  neglected,  and  in  many  of  the  great  towns  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  a  great  want  of  vigilance  is  also  observable. 

5.  That  under  these  circumstances  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  feel  it 
their  duty  to  represent  strongly  to  the  Government  the  serious  mischief 
hereby  arising,  and  to  urge  them  to  call  uix>n  the  magistrates  and  municipal 
authorities  in  their  respective  districts  to  adopt  such  restrictive  measures  as 
diall  seem  to  them  best  calculated  to  abate  the  evil,  and  also  to  insist  on  the 
Illations  recommended  by  the  Inspectors  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
bang  promptly  and  efficiently  carried  into  effect. 

(Signed)  W.  \V.  Wynn,  President 

Subsequently  the  same  resolutions  were  submitted  to  Earl 
Spencer  and  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  (as  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland). 

The  substantial  result  arrived  at  was  that  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Privy  Council  invited  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  state  speci- 
£cally,  in  writing,  what  regulations  they  would  recommend.  The 
deputation  accepted  the  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  but 
stated  that  before  making  their  suggestions,  they  would  institute 
tn  inquiry  into  the  subject,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  base  their  re- 
commendations on  facts  collected  with  that  object  in  view.  The 
CDuncil  having  entrusted  me  with  this  investigation,  I  devoted 
l^boat  two  months  of  the  past  autumn  to  as  thorough  an  inquiry 
into  the  cattle-trade  generally  as  time  would  permit  With  this 
yiew  I  attended  several  markets  and  fain  (including  Ballinasloe) 
^Ireland,  England,  and  Holland,  and  at  Hamburg ;  inspected. the 
*VRuigements  for  receiving  and  shipping  cattle  at  the  ports  of 
^ablin,  Drogheda,  Waterford,  Cork,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  and 
Harlingen  ;  and  those  for  landing  and  receiving  them  at  the  ports 
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of  Liverpool,  Holyhead,  New  Milford,  Cardiff,  Bristol,  London, 
Harwich,  and  Hull.  Independently  of  other  journeys,  I  made 
eleven  in  cattle-boats,  namely,  seven  traverses  of  the  Irish  Sea  and 
four  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  thus  had  opportunities  of  observing 
the  actual  state  of  cattle  at  sea,  whether  from  Ireland  or  from 
foreign  countries,  and  also  in  different  states  of  the  weather. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  are  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  and  they  are  followed  by  the  suggestions  arising  there- 
from, which  the  Council  of  the  Society  have  adopted  and  com- 
municated to  the  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

I. — The  Legislative  Enactments,  the  Orders  in  Council, 
AND  the  Local  Authorities. 

Great  Britain. — It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  in  detail  how 
the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869, 
are  carried  out  in  every  county  of  Great  Britain,  or  even  of 
England.  Such  a  description  with  reference  to  foot-and-mouth 
disease — the  special  subject  of  this  report — would  be  both  tedious 
and  useless,  as  it  is  not  included  in  the  Act,  except  generically 
amongst  those  '*  miscellaneous  "  diseases  which  are  known  to  be 
either  contagious  or  infectious  (sect.  57).*     The  Privy  Council, 

♦  This  section  is,  in  extenaOf  as  follows  : — 

•*  57.  If  any  person  exposes  in  a  market  or  fair  or  other  public  place  where 
horses  or  animals  are  commonly  exposed  for  sale,  or  exposes  fur  sale  in  any  sale- 
yard,  whether  public  or  private,  or  places  in  a  lair  or  other  place  adjacent  to  or 
connected  with  a  market  or  fair,  or  where  horses  or  animals  arc  commonly  placed 
before  exposure  for  sale,  or  sends  or  causes  to  be  carried  on  a  railway,  or  on  a 
canal,  river,  or  other  inland  naA-igation,  or  on  a  coastinj?  vessel,  or  carries,  leads, 
or  drives,  or  causes  to  bo  carried,  led,  or  driven  on  a  highway  or  thoroughfare, 
any  horse  or  animal  affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  an  ofifence  against  this  Act,  unless  he  shows  to  the  satisfiiction 
of  the  justices  before  whom  ho  is  charged  that  he  did  not  know  of  the  same 
being  so  affected,  and  that  he  could  not  with  reasonable  diligence  have  obtained 
such  knowledge. 

"  Where  any  horse  or  animal  so  affected  is  exposed  or  otherwise  dealt  with  in 
contravention  of  this  section,  an  inspector  of  the  local  authority,  or  any  officer  of 
the  local  authority  authorised  to  act  in  execution  of  this  Act,  may  seize  th^- 
same,  and  cause  it,  if  affected  with  glanders,  cattle-plague,  or  sheep-pox,  to  b^ 
slaughtered,  and  if  effected  with  any  otlier  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  to^ 
be  removed  to  some  convenient  and  isolated  place,  and  to  be  there  kept  for  such^ 
time  as  the  local  authority  think  expedient ;  and  the  local  authority  may  recover' 
the  expenses  of  the  execution  by  them  of  this  section  from  the  owner  of  the  hors^- 
or  animal,  or  from  the  consignor  or  consignee  thereof,  who  may  recover  the  same^ 
from  the  owner. 

**  In  case  of  a  conviction  for  an  offende  under  this  section  no  compensation  shalB- 
be  payable  in  respect  of  any  animal  slaughtered  under  this  section. 

"Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  section,  the  Privy  Coimcil  may  from  tim^ 
to  time,  by  order,  make  such  further  or  other  provision  as  they  think  expedience 
respecting  animals  becoming  affected  with  foot-and-month  disease  or  any  other* 
contagious  or  infectious  disease  not  being  cattle-plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  sheep- 
pox,  or  glanders,  while  exposed  or  placed  or  bein;^  carried,  led,  or  driven  as  afore- 
said, and  any  such  order  shall  be  deemed  part  of  tliis  section." 
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however,  are  authorised  to  make  "  from  time  to  time,  hy  order, 
sach further  or  other  provision  as  they  think  expedient  respecting 
animals  becoming  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,"  &c. 
This  power  has  been  used  to  enact  as  follows  (Animals  Order, 
dated  December  20,  1871,  came  into  operation  beginning  ojf 
the  year  1872)  :— 

"  §  28.  A  local  authority  may,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing the  spreading  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  make  regulations  for  the  following 
purposes,  or  any  of  them ; — 

"  For  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  movement  out  of  any  field,  stable, 
cowshed,  or  other  premises  in  which  foot-and-mouth  disease  has 
been  found  to  exist,  of  any  animal  that  has  been  in  the  same  field, 
stable,  cowshed,  or  other  premises  with  or  in  contact  with  any 
animal  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease." 

The  responsibility  of  taking  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  therefore  rests  with  the  local  authorities ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  mat/  take  such  measures  if  they  choose  to  do 
so;  but  if  they  do  not  consider  it  expedient,  or  worth  the  trouble 
ind  expense  of  doing  so,  the  Privy  Council  has  no  power  to 
compel  them. 

There  are  two  classes  of  local  authorities,  who  may  be  termed, 
respectively,  the  "  urban  "  and  the  "  rural "  authorities ;  and  most 
of  the  variations  of  practice  which  may  be  discovered  amongst 
local  authorities  in  England  appear  capable  of  arrangement  into 
two  classes,  which  vary  according  to  the  urban  or  rural  interests  of 
the  districts.  Thus,  in  ports  and  other  large  towns  and  cities,  the 
local  authorities  appoint  a  duly  qualified  veterinary  inspector  to 
carry  out,  not  only  §  57  of  the  Act,  but  more  particularly  sec- 
tions having  reference  to  more  serious  diseases,  such  as  sheep-pox, 
^hich,  if  passed  undetected  in  their  market,  would  probably  result 
in  a  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  would  certainly  cause  a  great 
public  scandal.  Such  local  authorities  seldom  make  regulations 
^nder  §  28  of  the  Animals  Order,  and  it  would  be  against  their 
interest  to  do  so.  Their  desire  is  to  make  their  market  as  free  and 
attractive  as  possible ;  and  although  persons  sending  diseased 
animals  are  prosecuted  and  fined,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tJie  authorities  of  towns  would  make  regulations  with  a  view  of 
^rictinff  the  movement  of  such  diseased  animals  and  of  other 
stock  that  had  been  in  contact  with  them,  unless  they  were  com- 
pelled by  law  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  only  too  anxious 
^0  get  rid  of  diseased  animals  as  soon  as  possible.  In  Ireland,  as 
^c  shall  see,  such  regulations  exist  on  paper,  but  are  not  carried  out 
^J  the  authorities  ;  and  some  magistrates  in  Great  Britain  appear 
^  hold  the  opinion  that  it  is  useless  to  impose  fines  for  offences 
^inst  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  because  the  Act 
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does  not  provide  any  machinery  for  enforcing  them.  In  Great 
Britain,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  I  believe  it  may  be  truly  stated 
that  what  the  authorities  undertake  to  do  they  pursue  with  every 
desire  and  intention  of  fulfilling  their  engagements.  What  the 
agricultural  public  has  to  complain  of,  in  the  case  of  urban 
authorities,  is  simply  (1)  that  they  take  no  cognizance  of  diseased 
animals  until  they  come  before  them  on  the  market;  and  (2) 
that  they  frequently  get  rid  of  such  diseased  animals  as  quickly 
as  possible,  without  having  regard  to  the  number  of  other  animals 
that  may  have  been  infected  by  them  on  the  market,  or  which  they 
may  afterwards  infect  on  the  road  to  their  new  destination,  or  at 
such  destination  when  they  arrive  there.  '■  How  far  this  is  the 
fault  of  the  local  authorities,  and  how  far  it  is  inherent  in  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  will  appear  in  the 
following  pages. 

The  local  authorities  of  rural  districts  do  not  often  incur  the 
expense  of  appointing  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  as  inspec- 
tors ;  but  they  frequently  make  regulations  under  §  28  of  the 
Animals  Order,  1871,  of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
an  example : — 

1.  That  no  animal  which  shall  have  been  in  the  same  field,  stable,  cowshed, 
or  other  premises,  or  in  contact  with  any  animal  affected  with  the  foot-and- 
month  disease,  shall  be  removed  out  of  any  field,  stable,  cowshed,  or  other 
premises  in  which  that  disease  has  been  found  to  exist,  without  a  licence 
signed  by  the  inspector  appointed  to  issue  licences  under  the  said  Act. 

2.  That  the  licence  so  to  be  given  shall  specify  the  date  and  the  hours 
within  which  such  removal  shall  take  place,  and  the  place  to  which  anv  such 
animal  shall  be  removed ;  and  no  animal  shall  be  removed  otherwise  tLau  as 
specified  in  such  licence. 

^  3.  That  the  occupier  of  any  stable,  shed,  building  or  place  used  by  any 
animal  affected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  shall,  upon  notice  for  that 
purpose  given  by  any  inspector,  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  specified  in 
such  notice,  cleanse  and  disinfect  every  such  stable,  shed,  building,  or  other 
place. 

4.  That  any  person  offending  against  or  neglecting  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  above  regulations,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  202.  for  every 
such  offence.  By  Order. 

N.B. — ^By  Order  in  Council  of  10th  August,  1869,  every  person  having  in 
his  possession  or  under  his  charge  any  animal  (including  a  horse)  affected  with 
a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  shall  observe  the  following  rules : — 

1.  He  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  keep  such  animal  separate  from  animals 
not  so  affected. 

2.  He  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed,  give  notice  to  a  police  constable  o£^ 
the  fact  of  the  animal  being  so  affected. 

In  default  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  201. 

These  and  other  regulations  of  the  local  authority,  and  th^ 
provisions  contained  in  the  Act  itself,  are  generally  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  police.     It  must  be  con- 
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ceded  that  the  police  perform  these  somewhat  extraneous  duties 
in  a  mamier  that  is,  on  the  whole,  highly  creditable  to  their 
intelligence  and  organisation;  and  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
Teterinary  surgeons  were  attached  to  the  constabulary  as  con- 
salting  inspectors,*  if  uniformity  of  action  amongst  the  local 
authorities  of  rural  districts  were  insisted  upon  by  the  central 
Government,  and  if  certain  alterations  in  the  law  (to  be  presently 
indicated)  were  also  obtained,  the  effect  upon  the  spread  of  foot* 
and-mouth  disease  would,  doubtless,  be  very  soon  manifest  to 
the  agricultural  public. 

The  omission  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  relating  to  the  dis- 
covery and  prevention  of  disease  appears  to  be  one  principal 
reason  why  that  epizootic  causes  more  loss  of  meat  to  the  nation 
than  all  the  rest  put  together.  The  preliminary  sections  under 
this  part  of  the  Act  (Part  IV.)  are  as  follows  : — 

*§  31.  An  Inspector  of  a  Local  Authority,  on  receiving  information  of  the 
supposed  existence  of  cattle-plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  i£eep-pox,  or  having 
reuonable  ground  to  suspect  that  any  of  those  diseases  exists  in  any  place 
within  his  ^strict,  shall  proceed  to  that  place  with  all  practicable  speed,  and 
execute  and  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  by  or  under  this  Act  conferred 
and  imposed  on  him  as  Inspector. 

'*  §  32.  An  Inspector  or  other  officer  of  a  Local  Authority  authorised  to  act 
in  the  execution  of  this  Act  may  at  any  time  enter  any  field,  stable,  cow- 
shed, or  other  premises  within  his  district,  where  he  has  reasonable  grounds 
ibr  supposing  that  any  animal  affected  with  cattle-plague,  pleuro-pneumonia, 
or  sheep-pox  is  to  be  found,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  this  Act,  but  shall,  if 
required,  state  in  writing  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  so  entered. 

**If  any  person  refuses  admission  to  such  Inspector  or  officer  acting  under 
this  Section,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act. 

*'  §  33.  The  certificate  of  an  Inspector  of  a  Local  Authority,  to  the  effect 
that  an  animal  witlun  his  district  is  affected  with  cattle-plague,  pleuro-pneu- 
fnonia,  or  sheep-pox,  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  conclusive  evidence 
^  all  Courts  of  Justice  and  elsewhere  of  the  matter  certified.'* 

The  foregoing  sections  thus  give  to  the  inspector  right  of 
^try  into  premises,  and  liberty  to  inspect  animals,  in  cases,  or 
^pected  cases,  of  cattle-plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  sheep- 
pox ;  and  in  these  diseases  the  inspector's  certificate  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  matter  certified.  But  with  regard  to  foot-and- 
iiiouth  disease  there  are  no  such  provisions ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
omission  of  the  name  of  that  disease  from  the  foregoing  section, 
probably  amounts,  by  implication,  to  an  enactment  that  the  in- 
spector has  no  such  rights  in  reference  to  it  as  he  has  with  regard 
^  the  diseases  that  are  the  special  subjects  of  those  sections. 

*  Unfortunately  the  tendency  at  present  is,  in  some  districts,  to  disallow  the 
expenses  of  the  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Local  Authority,  incurred  in  attend- 
^  fain  and  markets.  AU  provisions  should  be  compulsory,  otherwise  they  are 
^leM. 
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The  inspector  being  hampered  in  these  respects,  and  no  special 
regulations  having  been  made  with  regard  to  the  inspection  of 
British  or  Irish  animals  landed  there,*  he  does  not  take  upon  him- 
self the  thankjess  and  somewhat  invidious  task  of  laying  in- 
formation against  consignees  of  diseased  animals  unless  thej  send 
them  on  the  market.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see  how,  under  the 
present  Act,  the  consignees  of  cattle  imported  from  Ireland 
could  be  prosecuted,  if  the  cattle  on  landing  were  affected  with 
a  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  The  Act  was  passed  ^*to 
prevent  the  introduction  into  Great  Britain  of  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  among  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  bj 
prohibiting  or  regulating  the  importation  oi  foreign  animals^* 
mnd,  further,  ^*to  provide  against  the  spreading  of  such  dis- 
eases in  Great  Britain."  As  it  does  not  extend  to  Ireland,  it 
may  also  be  considered  doubtful  whether  the  term  "  coasting 
vessel "  in  §  57  includes  a  steamboat  engaged  in  the  cross- 
channel  trade  between  England  and  Ireland.  Whether  or  no, 
the  consignee  could  easily  prove  "  that  he  did  not  know  of  the 
same  [the  diseased  animal]  being  so  affected,  and  that  he  could 
not  with  reasonable  diligence  have  obtained  such  knowledge" 
(§  57).  Another  consideration  should  not  be  lost  sight  of :  the 
inspector  of  the  local  authority  at  the  port  is  generally  a  vete- 
rinary surgeon  in  practice  in  the  district,  and  his  income  often 
consists  chiefly  of  the  fees  which  he  legitimately  receives  as  a 
practitioner  from  the  salesmen  on  whose  stock  he  has,  as  in- 
spector, most  frequently  to  pronounce  a  judgment.  When,  there- 
fore, it  is  urged  that  inspection  at  the  port  is  impossible;  or 
that,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  useless,  because  the  in- 
spectors would  be  bribed,  it  is  assumed  that  the  existing  system 
must  necessarily  continue. 

But  there  appears  no  reason  why  so  important  an  office  as 
inspector  at  a  port  should  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  of  a 
duly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  who  should  receive  a  salary 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  his  office  and  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  entrusted  to  his;  supervision.  It  may  be  that  the 
appointment  of  such  an  inspector  at  some  of  the  smaller  ports 
would  not  be  warranted  by  the  number  of  animals  that  would 
pass  through  his  hands.  In  such  a  case  it  would  surely  be  a 
smaller  evil  to  strike  that  port  out  of  the  list  of  those  at  which 
animals  may  be  imported,  than  to  leave  open  a  single  doorway 
for  the  entrance  of  disease.  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  doorways,  because  Irish  animals  are  landed  in 
England  without  inspection,  and  are  driven  off  by  their  owners 

*  Foreign  animals  are  dealt  with  according  to  the  Act  by  the  Govemment 
(inspector. 
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without  let  or  hindrance.     If  they  were  stopped  by  an  inspector, 
or  by  a  policeman,  or  by  a  private  individual,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  i^d  if  the 
owner  wer^  summoned  for  committing  an  offence  against  the 
Act,    such   as   driving  •  diseased    cattle   along   the    high    road, 
the  evidence   of  the  inspector  would   not,  under  the  Act,  be 
more  conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  the  animals  being  affected  wltb 
foot-and-mouth  disease  than  the  evidence  of  a  policeman,  or  that 
of  a  private  individual  (§  33).     On  the  other  hand,  the  owner 
might  bring  an  overwhelming  number  of  men  ^'  who  had  been 
with  cattle  all  their  lives,"  &c.,  to  swear  that  the  beasts  had  no 
foot-and-mouth  disease  at  all,  but  were  only  footsore  and  thirsty ; 
that  the   sheep  were  suffering  from  foot-rot,  ''  all  along  of  the 
vet,  your  honour."     Such  defences  sometimes  are,   I  am  told, 
let  up,  even  when  dealers  are  prosecuted  for  exposing  diseased 
animals  for  sale  in  a  public  place ;  and  they  show  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  inspector's  certificate  should  be  received  as  con- 
clusive evidence  of  the  existence  of  disease.     I  have  an  instance 
noted,  on  most  reliable  authority,  of  a  lot  of  pigs  having  been 
seized   while    affected    with   foot-and-mouth    disease ;    but   the 
owner,  on  being  brought  before  the  magistrate,  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  committing  an  offence  against  the  Act,  and  was 
allowed  to  drive  his  diseased  pigs  home  again,  because  there 
was  no  evidence  before  the  magistrate  except  the  word  of  the 
police  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  owner  on  the  other.     If  an  in- 
ipector  is  incompetent  he  'should  be  removed ;    but  while  he 
remains  inspector  his  decision  should  be  as  final  in  the  less  fatal 
Gaies  of  sheep-scab  and  foot-and-mouth  as  in  the  more  fatal  dis- 
eases of  sheep-pox  and  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Sections  31  and  32  refer  to  the  right  of  entry  into  fields^ 
stables,  and  other  premises,  which  an  inspector  possesses  in  the 
event  of  his  suspecting,  or  receiving  information  as  to,  the  exist- 
ence of  cattle-plague,  sheep-pox,  and  pleuro-pneumonia.  The 
i^ecessity  of  this  right  of  entry  being  extended  to  foot-and-mouth,, 
^d,  indeed,  generally  to  all  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of 
stock,  will  be  understood  by  the  description  of  the  arrangements 
^d  practices  at  some  of  the  English  and  Irish  ports,  and  espe- 
dallj  at  the  port  of  Bristol. 

Ireland. — The  legislative  enactments  which  in  Ireland  take 
the  place  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,  are 
known  as  "The  Cattle  Disease  Act  (Ireland),  1866,"  and  "The 
Cattle  Disease  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act,  1870."  These  two  Acts 
ve  construed  together ;  and  their  provisions,  with  those  of  the 
Orders  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council  founded  on  them,  are  carried  out 
bj  a  Veterinary  Department,  as  in  England.     The  constitution  of 
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the  Irish  Veterinary  Department  is,  however,  essentially  different 
from  that  of  the  Engli^  In  Ireland  there  are  no  ^'  local  autho- 
rities," and  the  administration  of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts  is 
carried  out  entirely  by  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Ferguson,  the  chief  of  the  Veterinary  De- 
partment in  Dublin.  Whatever  objections  may  be  urged  against 
this  particular  development  of  the  principle  of  centralisation,  it 
has  one  undoubted  merit,  that  it  secures  uniformity  of  action 
throughout  the  country.  On  the  other  hand  it  tends  to  diminish, 
as  will  be  seen,  the  sense  of  local  magisterial  responsibility,  one 
result  being  that  offenders  against  the  law  are  not  always  ade- 
quately punished  on  conviction. 

The  administrative  work  of  the  department  being  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  a  disciplined  force,  and  all  reports  being  forwarded 
to  one  central  authority  on  a  uniform  plan,  are  conditions  which 
must  enable  the  Irish  Veterinary  Department  to  keep  a  more 
watchful  eye  on  the  development  or  the  subsidence  of  an  epi- 
zootic, than  is  possible  under  the  English  system. 

According  to  the  detailed  returns  in  the  possession  of  the 
Veterinary  Department,*  it  appears  (see  Table  V.)  that  in 
January,  1871,  there  were  only  six  farms  or  other  places  in  Ire- 
land which  were  reported  as  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease ; 
in  February  there  were  only  four,  and  in  March  five.  During 
April  and  May  not  a  single  infected  place  was  reported,  and 
Ireland  was  therefore  regarded  as  entirely  free  from  the  disease. 
However,  on  June  1st  the  reappearance  of  foot-and-mouth  was 
reported  from  Castle  Pollard,  in  county  Westmeath,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  calves  imported  from  England. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  by  the  end  of  June,  12 
infected  places  had  been  reported ;  during  July  the  number  in- 
creased to  338,  and  in  August  to  2414,  so  rapidly  did  the  disease 
spread ;  in  September  the  number  rose  to  3038,  and  in  October 
it  attained  the  maximum  number  of  4058  infected  places.  In 
November  there  were  3415,  and  in  December  2679  infected 
places.  During  the  whole  year  no  fewer  than  220,570  cattle, 
21,178  sheep,  and  23,036  pigs  (see  Table  VI.)  were  reported 
as  affecteci  with  the  disease ;  but,  as  already  stated,  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  must  have  received  the  germs  of  contagion 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year. 

The  distribution  of  the  disease  presents  some  points  of  interest 
Table  VI.  shows  that  considerably  more  than  one-half  the  affected 
animals  were  reported  from  the  province  of  Leinster  ;  and  if  to  that 
total  we  add  the  reported  cases  from  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Waterford,  we  get  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  number. 

*  The  publication  of  these  Returus  in  the  Society's  '  Journal '  has  been  kindly 
sanetioned  by  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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The  disease  prevailed  most  extensively  in  that  portion  of  the  east 
of  Ireland  adjacent  to  the  three  great  ports  of  shipment  in  that 
region — Dublin,  Drogheda,  and  Waterford — and  in  those  counties 
which  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  cattle  traffic.  Thus  the  propor- 
tion of  cattle  affected  in  county  Westmeath  was  23*04  per  cent  of 
the  total  registered  number ;  in  Meath  it  was  20*08,  in  Louth 
13*94,  and  in  county  Dublin  17*68— -all  these  counties  being  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  In  the 
county  Waterford  the  proportion  was  as  high  as  23-9  per  cent, 
and  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Tipperary  the  comparatively  low 
percentage  of  6*87  represented  very  nearly  15,000  beasts.  The 
counties  which  connected  these  two  groups  also  suffered  very 
considerably,  Carlow  showing  a  proportion  of  13*15,  Kildare  of 
13-98,  Kilkenny  of  11*96,  King's  County  of  12*1,  and  Queen's 
County  of  11*7  per  cent ;  while  Wexford,  which  was  out  of  the 
way  of  the  traffic,  was  affected  to  the  extent  of  only  2*65  per  cent 
The  influence  of  a  great  fair  may  be  traced  by  the  returns  for  the 
county  Gal  way,  shown  in  Table  V.  Ballinasloe  fair,  the  largest 
foritsheep  and  cattle  in  Ireland,  is  held  just  within  the  confines  of 
this  county,  in  the  first  whole  week  in  October.  The  county  was 
reported  to  be  free  from  both  foot-and-mouth  and  pleuro-pneumonia 
from  March  to  August,  1871  (both  months  inclusive).  In  Sep- 
tenfber  the  ^'  distemper,"  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  termed  in 
Ireland,  was  reported  on  13  farms,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  on  1 ; 
in  October  the  number  of  places  affected  with  foot-and-mouth 
had  increased  to  161,  and  in  November  to  311 ;  but  in  December 
it  fell  once  more  to  127.  The  adjoining  county  is  Roscommon, 
and  through  it  most  of  the  cattle  destined  for  the  fair  are  con- 
veyed by  rail  or  driven  by  road.  Owing  to  the  large  number 
generally  sent  by  road,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  *^  dis- 
temper "  would  develop  itself  a  little  earlier  in  that  county  than 
at  the  place  of  ultimate  destination,  besides  which,  important 
fairs  are  held  in  Roscommon  itself  during  Aug^t  and  Sep- 
tember. Now,  in  1871,  no  foot-and-mouth  was  reported  as 
existing  in  county  Roscommon  until  the  month  of  August, 
when  56  farms  or  other  premises  were  returned  as  affected. 
In  September  the  number  had  risen  to  165,  and  in  October  it 
reached  its  maximum  of  307.  In  November  the  number  of 
aflfected  places  had  decreased  to  171,  and  in  December  to  86. 

Unfortunately,  with  regard  to  the  spread  of  disease  in  Ireland, 
we  are  inclined  to  take  the  facts,  even  when  officially  stated,  cum 
grano  salisy  and  to  question  every  conclusion  that  might  be 
drawn  from  them,*  in  consequence  of  the  too  frequent  neglect  of 

*  Ex.  gr. — ^The  reported  freedom  of  Ireland  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  during 
Apzfl  and  Blay,  1871. 
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Irish  graziers  to  report  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
their  farms.     The  punishment  of  this  offence,  and  that  of  driv        _^ 
affected  cattle  along  a  public  road,  is  in  many  cases  madca,s^  ^ 
lenient  by  the  Irish  magistrates,  that  it  amounts  to  an  ""nt^nrr^   ji^ 
ment    I  have  heard  the  dealers  themselves,  when  recounting  t^ksei/ 
experiences  in  getting  rid  of  affected  beasts,  and  their  occasi^i^i?^ 
detection,  ask  one  another,  as  a  sort  of  stock  joke,  *^  And  wer^j^ 
fined  a  shilling  ?  "     A  most  trustworthy  correspondent  in  IreTa/iJ 
has  informed  me  of  a  case  in  which,  just  previous  to  one  of  the 
great  fairs  at  Ballinasloe,  a  man  was  prosecuted  by  the  Goveni' 
ment,  not  only  for  neglecting  to  report  the  existence  of  disests^ 
on  his  premises,  but  also  for  driving  the  affected  animals  throog;^ 
the  town  of  Ballinasloe.     The  case  was  proved ;  the  ma^stmt^' 
fined  him  one  penny ,  and  further  mulcted  him  in  the  sum  of<F/^^ 
shilling  for  costs !     Another  and  more  recent  case  has  been  coi^^' 
municated  to  me  from  county  Meath,  in  which  point  was  giv^^^ 
to  the  proceedings  by  the  agricultural  standing  of  the  magistrat^^"^ 
In  this  case  two  men  were  fined  sixpence  each  for  not  reportii-^JI 
to  the  police  the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  on  the^ 
farms.     Other  cases  might  doubtless  be  collected,  but  the  for 
going  are  sufficient  to  show  that  infractions  of  the  law  are  m 
always  dealt  with  in  Ireland  with  a  due  sense  of  responsibili-"^  ^ 
on  the  part  of  the  local  magistrates.  _ 

A  striking  example  of  habitual  disregard  of  the  law  may  I^V 
seen  at  almost  any  large  railway  station  in  Ireland.  By  tl^^B 
Transit  of  Animals  (Ireland)  Order  of  May,  1871,  it  is  proyid^^^ 
that  railway  trucks,  &c.,  '*used  for  carrying  animals  on  ai^^*' 
railway,  shall,  on  every  occasion,  after  any  animal  is  taken  o^^^ 
of  the  same,  and  before  any  other  animal  is  placed  therein,  "^  ^ 
cleansed  in  the  following  manner :"  (1)  swept  out,  then  (2)  wash  - — ^ 
with  water,  then  (3)  the  sweepings  mixed  with  quicklime,  ai^^*' 
effectually  removed  from  contact  with  animals;  the  wording  ^ 

these  provisions  being  similar  to  those  of  our  own  "Anim^^^ 
Order,  1871."  Then  follow  two  provisions  which  differ  frcrr^jn 
ours,  one  ordering  disinfection  by  means  of  a  solution  of  carbo»  J^<^ 
and  cresylic  acid,  but  not  stipulating  for  the  use  of  lime,  a^^^><' 
the  other  enacting  that  pens  or  other  enclosed  places  used  .^^  • 
confining  animals  shall  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  in  the  sav^vi^ 
manner  as  vehicles  and  trucks,  once  on  every  day  on  which  tlm^ 
are  used. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  railway  trucks  are  sometimes  proper)/ 
cleansed  and  disinfected ;  but  although,  when  in  Ireland,  I  was 
continually  on  the  look-out  for  the  performance  of  these  pro- 
cesses, they  never  came  under  my  notice.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  repeatedly  seen  animals  put  iito  trucks  that  were  in 
the  most  filthy  condition ;    but   I   have  not  heard  of  an  Irisk 
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"ailway  oompanj  having  been  summoned  for  this  offence  either 
jj  the  police  or  the  Veterinary  Department. 

The  absence  of  the  provision  for  a  coating  of  limewash  requires 
I  word  of  explanation,  as  limewash  is  probably  the  most  con- 
venient available  means  of  ascertaining  at  a  glance  whether  the 
rucks  have  been  cleansed  since  they  were  last  used.  The  informa- 
ion  given  to  me  was  to  the  effect  that  the  railway  companies  had 
DeEQorialised  the  Government  to  abolish  the  requirement  relating 
o  limewash  on  the  ground  that  the  proportion  of  goods-trucks 
B  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  traffic,  and  that  therefore 
oany  of  the  cattle-trucks  (I  presume  the  covered  ones)  are  used 
br  tlie  conveyance  of  goods  on  the  return  journey  into  the  interior, 
rhe  damp  climate,  especially  in  the  autumn  months,  when  the 
greater  number  of  cattle  are  exported,  causes  the  limewash  to 
ub  off,  not  only  on  the  cattle,  but  on  the  merchandise  afterwards 
cnt  in  the  same  trucks.  This  seems  a  reasonable  explanation  of 
3ie  difference  between  the  Irish  and  the  English  regulations, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  difficulty  could  not 
^ave  been  met  in  another  way.  However,  taking  the  explanation 
For  granted,  it  certainly  did  appear  to  me  that  great  corporate 
bodies,  like  the  Irish  railway  companies,  should  have  considered 
that  they  were  under  a  moral  obligation  to  carry  out  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  regulations  which  had  been  thus 
modified  by  the  Government  for  their  convenience.  So  far, 
liowever,  from  the  companies  having  accepted  the  concession 
in  this  spirit,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  on  every  Irish 
vail  way  on  which  I  travelled,  the  regulations  as  to  the  cleansing 
of  cattle-trucks  were  practically  disregarded. 

In  this  aspect  of  the  subject  it  may  be  useful  to  call  attention 
to  th^  fact,  that  the  conveyance  of  cattle  is  almost  entirely  a 
''^one  way"  traffic.  In  Ireland  the  direction  is  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast,  and  thence  to  England.  Therefore  railway-trucks 
in  which  the  germs  of  a  disease  were  existent  would  not  neces- 
Mrily  cause  a  great  extension  of  that  disease  in  Ireland  itself ; 
bat  they  would  infect  the  stock  en  route  for  England,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  a  week  or  two  make  a  very  perceptible  difference  in 
OQr  returns  of  affected  animals. 

At  the  country  stations  small  cattle-pens  are  required  to 
confine  the  stock  pending  the  arrival  of  the  cattle-train  by  which 
thej  are  to  travel ;  but  at  the  terminal  stations  at  the  ports  such 
^joncts  are  not  often  seen,  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  cattle  on  arrival  being  apparently  undertaken  either  by  the 
tteamboat  companies  or  the  owners.  The  railway  companies  in 
tach  cases,  as  at  Cork,  Waterford,  &c.,  have,  therefore,  no  cattle- 
pens  at  their  railway  stations ;  but  the  steamboat  companies  have 
receiving-yards,  and  the  consignees  have  either  lairs  or  fields,  to 
VOL.  IX. — s.  B.  r 
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which  the  animals  are  driven  on  arrival,  and  where  they  remai 
until  the  time  arrives  for  shipping  them.  As  will  be  seen  in  tl 
sequel,  the  lairs  and  fields  used  for  such  purposes  bj  cattl< 
dealers  are  probably  some  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  coi 
tagion. 

II.  The  Irish  Cattle  Tradk 

Fairs  and  Markets. — The  cattle-market  in  Dublin  is  really  exec 
lent,  both  in  arrangement  and  mode  of  maintenance.  It  is  divide 
into  longitudinal  sections  by  iron  railings,  each  set  of  pens  beic 
accessible  either  from  the  main  roadway  or  a  side  alley.  Offici 
rented  by  the  salesmen  are  attached  to  most  of  the  sets  of  peni 
but  of  course  the  sets  may  vary  in  size  according  to  circumstance 
This  was  not  only  the  cleanest  and  best  arranged  market  thi 
I  saw  in  Ireland,  but  the  only  one  that  had  any  claim  to  tl 
distinction  of  a  market  at  all.  I  was  informed  that  the  Corp 
ration  of  Dublin  employ  an  inspector  to  examine  the  beas 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  Dublin  market ;  and  I  have  little  doni 
that  the  energetic  head  of  the  Irish  Veterinary  Department  doi 
his  best  to  imbue  the  owners  of  cattle  sent  there  for  sale  with 
more  wholesome  fear  of  the  consequences  of  breaking  the  la' 
than  they  are  accustomed  to  receive  at  home. 

Dublin,  however,  is  the  only  place  in  Ireland  where  I  sa 
any  properly  appointed  cattle-market.  The  place  used  as 
cattle-market  at  Cork  is  simply,  a  large  field,  enclosed  by  a  hig 
stone  wall,  that  at  Waterford  is  one  of  those  open  spaces  < 
irregular  shape  generally  termed  *' market-place/'  or  ^^marke 
square."  The  catde-fair  at  Drogheda  was  held  in  the  streets ; 
those  at  MuUingar  and  Ballinasloe  were  held  on  ^'greens 
closely  adjacent  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  probably  pr 
served  for  the  purpose  as  the  most  valuable  use  to  which  tl 
property  could  be  applied.  In  none  of  these  towns  were  tl 
market-places  or  fair-greens  divided  into  pens,  nor  was  any  oth* 
provision  made  for  the  separation  of  stock  belonging  to  difierei 
owners.  The  only  occasion  on  which  I  actually  saw  an  attem] 
at  veterinary  inspection  was  at  the  great  October  fair  at  Ba 
linasloe,  although  it  had  been  half-expected  that  the  evil  repi 
tation  which  Drogheda  had  recently  acquired  as  a  nest  of  '^di 
temper,"  would  have  induced  the  authorities  to  send  an  inspectc 
to  the  fair  there. 

There  was  no  special  feature,  either  at  Drogheda  or  Mullinga 
to  require  description ;  but  if  a  veterinary  inspector  had  bee 

*  The  fortnightly  cattle-fain  in  many  of  oar  small  Yorkshire  towns  are  al; 
held  in  the  streets,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  are  crowded  with  Trish  catde^  n 
are  fertile  sources  of  ditetie.— J.  D.  D. 
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sent  to  either  place,  he  would  doubtless  have  found  a  consider- 
aUe  number  of  diseased  animals. 

The  great  October  fair  of  Ballinasloe  is  not  only  the  largest 
in  Ireland  in  point  of  numbers  of  stock  sent  there,  but  also  the 
most  noted  for  the  quality  of  the  cattle.  The  yearly  records 
of  the  progress  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Ireland,  which  are 
sdmirablj  arranged  in  the  office  of  the  Veterinary  Department 
m  Dublin,  show,  I  believe,  that  shortly  after  the  period  at 
which  this  fair  is  held,  the  returns  of  fresh  outbreaks  of  ^^  dis- 
temper" suddenly  increase  to  a  marked  extent  It  was  therefore 
gntifying  to  learn  that  this  year  the  Government  had  sent  an 
lupector  to  Ballinasloe,  and  that  this  gentleman  possessed  ex- 
ceptional qualifications,  and  was,  as  I  was  informed,  invested 
with  ample  authority. 

^e  great  fair  commenced  on  Tuesday,  October  1st.  That  day 
tnd  the  next  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  sale  of  sheep,  and  it  is 
lafficient  to  mention  that  the  published  returns  showed  that 
between  70,000  and  80,000  sheep*  had  passed  through  the 
"gaps,"  as  the  entrances  to  the  park  of  Garbally  and  the  adjacent 
fair-green  are  locally  termed.  The  third  day  was  the  great  horse- 
tur,  but  a  large  number  of  cattle  also  arrived  in  anticipation  of 
the  morrow.  I  arrived  at  Ballinasloe  early  on  Friday  morning, 
fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
Government  Veterinary  Commissioner.  The  immense  fair-green 
wai  packed  with  cattle,  and  it  was  therefore  with  great  interest 
that  I  undertook  the  task  of  ascertaining  by  what  means,  and  with 
wliat  staff,  this  immense  number  of  beasts  was  being  inspected. 
The  returns  subsequently  published  showed  that  there  were  more 
than  17,000  cattle  f  on  the  fair-green  that  day.     They  were  not 


*  The  tctual  numbcn 

were : — 

1871, 

1872. 

Sold.. 
Unsold 

::  ::  :: 

71.217 
12.060 

63,152 
11.250 

Total       

83.277 

74.402 

t  The  actual  numbers  woro : 


Sold.. 
^'naold 


Orer  2  yeaw  old. 
1871.    I    1872. 


14,885  '■  12,936 
1.129  I    3,191 


16.014  I  16,127 


Two  year  olds. 


1871. 


1,704 
0 


1872. 


1)37 
436 


1.704:1.373 


CttlVCB. 


1871. 


114 
190 


1872. 


ToUl. 


1871.    I    1872. 


10.703     13.881 
1,319  I    3.627 


304 


18.022  I  17.508 

I 
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separated  into  lots  by  pens,  or  any  other  kind  of  division,  an< 
almost  every  inlet  to  the  fair  was  a  scene  of  indescribable  con 
fusion,  owing  to  the  frequent  collisions  of  an  ingoing  with  ai 
outgfoing  lot  of  cattle. 

Tlie  Veterinary  Commissioner  was  most  courteous  to  me  unde 
very  trying  circumstances.  As  an  inspector,  he  was  nnas 
sisted  ;  but  he  possessed  and  used  the  power  of  calling  in  anothe 
veterinary  surgeon  in  the  event  of  any  doubt  existing  in  his  owi 
mind  as  to  any  particular  case.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  ha< 
isolated  two  lots  of  cattle  in  one  of  the  far  comers  of  the  fair 
green,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a  somewhat  excited  knot  o 
people,  some  of  whom  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  catth 
were  healthy,  and  others  that  they  had  ^'  taken  the  distemper ' 
in  the  fair.  The  inspector  had.  sent  for  the  local  Stipend iq^rj 
Magistrate,  and  I  cannot  better  describe  what  took  place  thar 
by  quoting  the  paragraphs  relating  to  one  of  the  foregoing  casei 
(the  other  not  being  mentioned)  from  the  official  Report  of  the 
Government  Veterinary  Commissioner: — 

"  On  Friday  morning,  about  7.30  a.m.,  I  was  informed  by  a  comity  Meat* 
gentleman  that  some  cattle  which  he  had  agreed  to  purchase,  while  they  wea 
in  a  x^ddock,  on  the  preceding  evening,  were  standing  in  the  fair,  and  shoi^ 
ipg  symptoms  of  disease.     On  searching,  I  soon  found  them  in  a  comer 
the  green.    On  making  a  close  examination  of  them — in  conjunction  wi^ 
Veterinary-Surgeon  Murphy— I  found  that  some  of  them  were  suflfering  iiom, 
one  of  the  earlier  stages  of  foot-and-mouth  distemper.     Among  the  herd 
83  animals,  there  were  some  7  or  8  showing  signs  of  the  disease,  such  as  ooc 
gestions  within  and  frothing  at  the  mouth,  ropy  discharge  therefrom,  incipi^ 
vesicles  in  the  course  of  formation  therein,  and  feverishness  pervading  ito 
entire  system.    We  could  not  discover  any  vesicles  between  the  claws, 
near  the  feet ;  we,  however,  determined  not  to  allow  the  animals  back  into  ^ 
fair,  but  to  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject,  which  I  did  by  telegrs   - 
But  pending  your  answer,  and  as  a  result  of  consultation  with  the  Sub-Inspn 
tor  of  Constabulary  and  the  local  Sti^x^ndiary  Magistrate,  it  was  decidefll 
require  the  owner  of  the  lot  of  cattle  amongst  which  the  disease  had  bro^ 
out,  to  remove  them  back  to  his  farm,  as  the  distance  to  it  was  not  long,  and 
road  leading  to  it  was,  at  that  hour,  unfrequented.     Had  there  been  any  d«=3 
in  the  receipt  of  your  answer,  the  cattle  being  very  large  and  heavy,  it  inim, 
have  become  very  difiBcult  to  remove  them  when  your  reply  arrived, Jpa^^^ 


larly  if  the  disease  rapidly  increased  towards  full  development.     The  ][C» 
chaser  had  refused  to  take  them,  as  they  were  not  in  a  fit  state  for  removsA 
his  farm,  some  seventy  miles  away  in  the  county  Meath,  giving,  also,  as  a 


for  such  refusal,  that  the  cattle  could  not  bo  regarded  as  his  property  xxpi 
handed  over  to  him  beyond  the  custom-gap.     This  appeared  to  me  a  jo« 
reason  for  his  refusing  to  take  them;  also,  if  they  had  been  bought    tie 
preceding  night,  they  had  no  business  in  the  fair.     I  could  not  allow  the* 
animals,  consistently  with  safety,  down  to  the  railway  station;  and,  haid  I 
enforced  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  by  declaring  the  spo*  an 
infected  space,  I  should  have  also  had  to  declare  the  whole  fair-green  an  infected 
district;  and  thus  have  prevented  all  moving  of  cattle,  which  would  hxre 
been  impracticable.    At  the  hour  to  which  I  allude,  9  a.m.,  many  cattle  bad 
left,  many  by  the  road  these  cattle  had  come  in  by,  consequently  they  would  all 
have  been  liable  to  take  the  disease.    And  to  leave  the  83  heifers  where  thef 
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were  in  a  small  corner  of  the  fair-green,  would  have  been  to  leave  them  to 

starve,  as  there  were  no  means  of  feeding  or  watering  them  on  the  fiair-green. 

To  take  them  to  a  paddock  near  and  confine  them  there,  wonid  have  been  do 

gain  to  the  public,  on  the  score  of  a  precaution  against  the  spread  of  disease,  as 

to  reach  any  paddock  they  would  have  had  to  pass  through  a  portion  of  the  &ir. 

The  amount  of  mischief  done,  I  considered,  had  been  done  while  removine 

them  from  the  paddock  in  which  they  had  passed  the  preceding  night,  although 

their  owner,  who  I  heard  is  a  very  respectable  man,  declared  that  none  of 

tliese  cattle  showed  any  si^s  of  disease  on  the  previous  evening,  nor  until  it 

'^is  obaerved  amongst  them  in  the  fair  on  that  morning,  nor  have  I  any  just 

oause  to  doubt  his  word. 

",The  usage  of  Ballinaslpe  fair  is  so  vague  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
'^rho  was  the  owner  at  the  time  the  disease  appeared,  and  who  was  the  respon- 
sible party  to  prosecute.  Their  owner,  however,  offered  to  take  them  home  ; 
^Jid  as  his  farm  was  only  eight  miles  off,  along  a  country  road,  I  decided  in 
^«nding  them  there,  but  in  charge  of  the  constabulary.  This  was  accord- 
ijttgly  done.  During  that  day  I  discovered  no  other  cases  that  called  for  my 
interference." 

The  law  relating  to  such  cases  is  clearly  set  forth  in  sections 
S  and  13  of  the  Order  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  dated  Novem- 
l)er  3rd,  1870,  and  generally  known  as  the  "  Foot-and-Mouth  " 
«r  "  Distemper "  Order.  The  provisions  of  section  13  are  so 
dearly  impracticable,  that  one  is,  if  possible,  even  more  sur- 
prised that  it  should  have  been  in  the  first  place  enacted,  and 
afterwards  allowed  to  remain  unrevoked  for  two  years,  than  that 
the  authorities  at  Ballinasloe  declined  to  carry  them  out. 

The  sections  are  as  follows : — 

**  3.  The  words  '  an  infecte<l  place  or  district,'  according  to  this  Order,  shall 
^ean  or  signify  any  field,  stable,  cowshed,  premises,  or  other  place  on  or  in 
^bich  there  is  or  has  been  at  any  time  within  the  immediately  preceding  ten 
^78,  an  animal  affected  with,  or  labouring  under  foot-and-mouth  distemper,  or 
^e  apthous  disease,  and  the  adjoining  lands,  buildings,  premises,  or  places  in 
Sesame  occupation,  or  with  or  through  which,  from  it  or  them,  there  is  a 
^mmunication  of  passage  which  is  not  a  public  road." 

'*  13.  No  animal  affected  with  foot  and  mouth  distemper,  or  the  apthous 
^sease,  shall  be  moved  alive  from  any  lands,  premises,  or  place  while  so 
^^ected,  and  no  animal  which  has  been  in  contact  or  herded  with  an  animtd 
fo  affected,  shall  be  moved  from  any  lands,  premises,  or  place,  except  for 
Immediate  slaughter,  and  under  a  licence  obtained  in  that  behalf,  and  in  the 
*onn  set  forth  in  Schedule  2  of  this  Order,  from  the  officer  in  cl)arge  of  the 
^^rest  constabulary  or  police  station ;  and  every  person  obtaining  such  licence, 
^d  removing,  under  the  same,  animal  or  animals  specified  therein,  shall  pro- 
^^^ed  immediately  to  slaughter  the  same,  under  the  penalty  of  being  deemed 
Vj  have  offended  against  this  Order.  And  the  owner  of  every  slaughter-house 
^^  which  such  animal  or  animals  has  or  have  been  slaughtered,  or  his  agent, 
^hall,  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  slaughter,  forward  to  his 
Uoenser  a  certificate  in  the  form  in  the  Schedule  2  of  this  Order  set  forth,  \mder 
*  like  penalty." 

Having  naturally  felt  great  interest  in  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem thus  presented  to  the  authorities,  in  consequence  of  a 
county  Meath  gentleman  having  informed  the  Government 
Commissioner  that  a  certain  lot  of  cattle  showed  symptoms  of 
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disease,  I  followed  the  case  through  its  various  stages.  By  noon, 
I  found  that  the  identical  comer  of  the  green  where  the  lot  of  83 
had  been  stationed  previous  to  their  dismissal  l^d  been  taken 
possession  of  by  another  consignment ;  and  it  appeared,  not  only 
to  me,  but  to  an  agricultural  friend,  whose  experience  ought  to 
constitute  him  an  authority,  that  both  the  new  arrivals  and  a 
large  number  of  other  cattle,  as  well  as  some  of  the  few  remain- 
ing sheep,  were  affected  in  no  slight  degree.  We  selected  one 
ewe  of  the  blackfaced  Scotch  breed  that  exhibited  very  marked 
symptoms,  and  on  examination  detected  the  blushed  mouth  in 
so  distinct  a  condition  that  it  was  worthy  of  being  sketched. 

The  accounts  of  the  cattle-fair  that  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers the  next  day  contained  a  sentence  to  the  effect  that  **  one 
case  of  distemper  was  discovered  by  the  Government  Inspector." 
The  Commissioner  himself  disposes  of  the  question  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  in  his  Report,  dated  five  days  after  the  fair : — 

'*  In  conclusion,  I  am  satisfied  a  great  and  exaggerated  notion  prevails 
among  the  public  jrenerally  with  regaid  to  the  amount  of  disease  at  the  Imt 
Ballinasloe  fair.  That  there  were  no  cases  of  contagious  disease  in  the  fun 
besides  those  already  referred  to  among  the  one  lot,  is  more  than  I  aam 
prepared  to  state,  owing  to  the  hurried  natm«  of  my  inspection;  but 
am  satisfied  that  acute  cases  were  few.  Among  the  numbers  of  stock  tham 
I  have  passed  on  the  roads  since  the  fair,  few  showed  symptoms  of  an^ 
disease,  except  soreness  of  feet  from  driving ;  but  foot-and-mouth  distempe 
being  at  present  so  widely  spread  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  stock  may  take  li 
any  where,  and  at  any  time,  when  going  along  the  roads.  The  disease  oertainlj 
did  not  originate  in  the  late  fair  of  Ballinasloe ;  and,  as  I  stated  to  yon  in  mj 
communication  last  week,  I  consider,  unless  precautions  are  rigidly  enforced  st 
an  earlier  season,  it  is  useless,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the  disease  his 
been  so  long  raging,  to  do  more  than  prevent  stock  in  a  very  acute  stage  of 
the  disease  from  being  moved  about  the  country." 

It  would  be  instructive  to  learn  what  was  the  influence  of  tbe 
Ballinasloe  fair  of  1872  on  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  England  and  Ireland.  Nothing  can  be  ascertained  with  regard 
to  England  in  the  absence  of  any  machinery  for  the  purpose ;  but 
the  publication  of  the  returns  for  1872,  on  the  plan  of  Tables  Y. 
and  VI.,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  result  for  Ireland.  That 
it  must  have  been  very  considerable  is  the  conclusion  at  which 
I  arrived ;  and  it  was  subsequently  strengthened  by  reading  the 
following  paragraph  in  the  ^  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette,'  of  Novem- 
ber 2nd : — 

*'  Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  re-appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  county  of 
Longford.  At  the  late  Ballinasloe  fair  a  gentleman  named  Mr.  Russell, 
residing  about  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Lon^^ford,  purchased  several 
hundr^  head  of  cattle,  and  had  them  grazing  on  his  land.  About  a  week 
ago  he  discovered  that  they  were  affected  with  the  disease.  He  has  already 
lost  about  50  animals,  and  on  Tuesday  se'nnight  alone  13  of  them  died.** 

The  paragraph  is  not  dated,  and  "  a  week  ago "  is  probably  a 
misprint  for  "  a  week  after."     From  the  date  of  the  paper  con- 
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taining  the  paragraph,  Tuesday  fe'nnight  would  be   October 
22iid,  or  18  days  after  the  cattle-fair  at  &llinasIoe. 

In  a  subaequent  number  (16th  November)  a  correspondent 

states  that,  in  his  neighbourhood,  **  all  went  well  till  Efamagher 

fiur.     That  fair,  and  Ballinasloe  also,  was  full  of  diseased  ani- 

xnals,  and  now  the  whole  place  is  full  of  it,  from  stock  purchased, 

c»r  brooght  home  unsold." 

The  bearing  of  such  facts  on  the  general  question  of  the  greater 
Xireralence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  during  certain  months  of 
"^e  year  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  Report 
Op-  190  and  201). 

Inland  Transit. — ^Ballinasloe  fair  may  also  be  taken  as  a  good 
^rtarting  point  for  an  illustration  of  the  conditions  incidental  to 
^he  cattle-traffic  between  England  and  Ireland,  because  with 
megard  to  it  the  subject  can  be  taken  up  at  the  point  where  it 
^^ras  left  by  the  Government  Commissioner  in  charge  of  the 
inspection,  and  the  advantage  is  thus  gained  of  commencing 
^m  an  official  basis.     The  Commissioner  reports  as  follows  :•— 

"  On  Thnnday,  the  Srd  October,  I  foond  great  nnmbers  of  cattle  in  and 
about  the  Mr  showing  symptoms  of  exhanetion  and  foot-soreness,  owing  to 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  and  to  having  been  OTerdriven;  but  in  no 
iofltance  conld  I  discover  vesioles  between  the  claws  or  in  the  mouths  of  any 
nch  footsore  or  lame  animals.  Those  that  slobbered  at  the  mouth  did  so  in 
the  usual  manner  of  cattle  suffering  from  exhaustion ;  but  in  such  cases  there 
WIS  an  entire  absence  of  the  peculiar  slopping  or  sucking  noise  characteristic 
of  genuine  foot-and-mouth  distemper." 

The  cattle-fair  was,  as  already  stated,  held  on  Friday,  the  4th 
October. 

How  the  cattle  that  arrived  the  day  before  fared  for  food  and 
water,  I  cannot  say.  The  probability  is  that  they  got  neither,  as 
the  fair-green  was  too  poacned  to  afford  any  herbage,  and  there 
was  no  provision,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  for  watering  cattle 
on  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  drovers,  having  once  got  their 
beasts  on  the  green,  would  drive  them  off  again  in  search  of  food 
or  water ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  arrivals  during  the  ensuing 
night  and  following  morning  must  have  been,  compelled  to  make 
their  last  meal  sufficient  for  their  wants  until  mey  arrived  at 
their  new  destination.  Supposing  their  destination  to  be  Eng- 
land, the  course  of  events  must  have  been  very  nearly  what  I  am 
now  about  to  describe. 

Most  of  the  cattle  which  exchanged  hands  had  been  bought 
bj  noon  on  the  4th  October,  and  the  energies  of  the  purchasers 
on  English  account  were  by  that  time  directed  to  obtaining  an 
appropriation  of  trucks  for  the  conveyance  of  their  stock  to  North 
Wall,  Their  drovers  were  busy  driving  the  cattle  to  one  of  the 
numerous  strips  of  land  adjacent  to  the  railway,  which  had  been 
hired  by  the  Company  for  the  temporary  reception  of  stock 
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coming  to  and  going  from  the  fair.  There  was  no  provision  for 
giving  water  to  the  cattle  in  these  hoof-poached  paddocks,  for 
the  Transit  of  Animals  (Ireland)  Order  does  not  compel  railway 
companies  to  have  water-troughs  at  their  cattle-sidings ;  and 
although  the  swollen  Suck  was  flowing^  at  a  very  trifling  dis- 
tance from  the  station,  1  did  not  see  a  single  lot  of  cattle  driven 
to  the  river-side.  This  might  not  have  been  the  fault  of  the 
owners  or  the  drovers,  for  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  convenient  public  approach  to  the  stream  from 
near  the  railway-station.  However,  the  points  to  be  kept  in 
view  are  these: — 1st,  the  railway  company  did  not  supply 
their  pens  and  paddocks  with  troughs  of  water ;  and  2nd,  the 
cattle  had  to  commence  their  journey  without  that  refreshment, 
after  having  already  been  kept,  in  all  probability,  at  least  24  hours 
without  food  or  water. 

Arriving  in  Dublin  on  the  Friday  evening,  I  ascertained 
that  cattle  from  Ballinasloe  would  probably  reach  North  Wall 
in  a  more  or  less  continuous  stream  during  the  night  and  the 
next  day ;  and  as  many  as  possible  would  be  put  on  board  the 
steamboats  timed  to  leave  for  the  various  English  ports  by  the 
morning  and  evening  tides  on  Saturday.  The  probability  of 
their  being  fed  and  watered  in  the  receiving-yards  belonging  to 
the  various  railway  and  steamboat  companies  is,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  very  small  indeed,  except  in  the  yard  belonging  to  an 
English  railway  company. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  majority  of  the  cattle 
bought  at  Ballinasloe  fair  for  exportation  to  Great  Britain  were 
not  fed  or  watered  from  Thursday  until  Sunday,  at  the  earliest. 
Those  that  were  sent  by  the  London  and  North-Westem  Rail- 
way Companies'  boats,  via  North  Wall  and  Holyhead,  doubtless 
obtained  water,  and  perhaps  a  little  hay,  on  Saturday  morning  at 
North  Wall,  and  at  Holyhead  on  Saturday  night  or  Sunday 
morning.  The  remainder  were  shipped  to  Liverpool,  Bristol^ 
Glasgow,  and  other  ports,  without  having  had  food  or  water 
for  at  least  two  days,  during  which  they  underwent  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey  by  road  or  rail  to  Ballinasloe,  that  of  standing  is 
the  fair  and  the  railway  paddock  nearly  all  one  day,  if  not 
part  of  another,  and  that  of  the  railway  journey  from  Balli- 
nasloe to  Dublin  (92  miles).  After  their  two  days'  fast  and 
fatigue,  they  had  to  stand  in  the  hold  of  a  steamboat  during  a 
sea-passage  varying  in  duration  from  12  to  24  hours,  and  to  unr 
dergo  the  hardships  incidental  to  the  shipment,  to  the  passage,  and 
to  the  subsequent  landing,  before  receiving  even  a  drop  of  water. 

I  have  taken  Ballinasloe  fair  as  the  starting-point  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  simply  because  there  is  official  evidence  of  the 
condition  of  the  cattle  on   their  arrival ;    but  what   is  true  of 
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Ballinasloe  is  doubtless  true  of  every  fair  and  great  market  ia 
Ireland,  the  only  essential  diflference  being  the  greater  or  less- 
time  during  which  the  animals  are  kept  in  a  starving  condition^ 
as  that  of  course  varies  with  the  distance,  and  the  facilities  of 
communication,  between  the  place  of  origin  of  the  cattle  and 
their  port  of  destination  in  England. 

It  daerefore  seems  to  me  that,  as  a  matter  of  humanity  as  well 
ai  of  commercial  expediency,  a  detention  in  the  receiving-yard 
of  the  steamboat  company  should  be  enforced  by  law  suiScient 
to  allow  of  the  feeding  and  inspection  of  the  stock  previous 
to  their  shipment  to  England.  Many  objections  have  been 
urged  against  this  view,  but  those  who  read  this  report  will 
probably  be  able  to  estimate  their  value  after  considering  the 
facts  relating  to  inspection  in  England,  by  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  results  of  inspection  on  the  Continent 

Irish  Ports. — More  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
animals  exported  from  Ireland  *  are  sent  by  way  of  Dublin  ;  and 
lines  of  steamers  ply  regularly  between  the  North  Wall  and 
Liverpool,  Holyhead,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Sillotb,  and  other  ports.. 
No  record  is  kept  of  the  ports  of  destination  of  animals  exported 
fmm  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
by  iar  the  largest  proportion  of  the  consignments  of  live  stock 
fiom  Dublin  go  to  Liverpool  and  Holyhead.  I  therefore  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  arrangements  connected  with  these 
lines  of  communication  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain* 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  exported  via  Dublin  are  either  purchased 
in  the  cattle-market  on  the  market-day  (Thursday),  or  they  ar& 
sent  from  the  inland  fairs,  markets,  and  farms  by  road  or  rail* 
Formerly,  all  animals  intended  fur  shipment  to  England  were 
of  necessity  driven  either  from  the  cattle-market,  or  the  various, 
railway  stations,  across  the  middle  of  the  city ;  but  recently  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  has  extended  its  line 
to  North  Wall,  and  thus  a  great  amount  of  unnecessary  driving 
and  cruelty  has  been  obviated. 

When  animals  intended  for  shipment  to  England  arrive  at 
North  Wall  they  are  taken  to  the  receiving-yard  or  lair  belonging 
to  the  steamboat  or  railway  company  by  whose  route  they  are  to 
he  lent.  These  yards  abut  against  the  roadway  of  the  quay,  and 
^^  adjacent  to  the  offices  of  the  several  companies.  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  seen  every  receiving-yard  of  the  kind  in  Dublin,  but 
I  have  examined  enough  to  enable  me  to  state  that  they  belong  to 
^wo  categories,  one  exceedingly  good  in  arrangement  and  mode  of 

•  These  were  as  followg.  in  1870, 1871,  and  1872  :— 

Osen,  Bolls,  and  Cows.  Calve*.  hbeep  and  IaiuIm.  Swine. 

1870  ..     415,673       ..       38,20(5       ..       620, 83i       ..  422.076 

1871  ..     423,396       ..       (i0,529  684,708       ..  528.244 

1872  (Cattle)  616.080 518,606       ..       443.644 
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maintenance,  and  the  other  precisely  the  reverae.  In  the  first 
class  I  would  place  the  receiving-yard  belonging  to  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company,  and  1  regret  that  no  othei 
yard  in  Dublin  that  has  come  under  my  notice  is  worth  classi- 
fying with  it  This  yard  is  commodiously  divided  into  pens  foi 
homed  and  other  stock,  the  latter  being  covered  with  substantial 
roofs.  AH  the  divisions  are  kept  thoroughly  cleansed  and  white- 
washed, and  each  pen  is  furnished  with  a  drinking  trough.  Thii 
is  precisely  what  a  receiving-yard  for  live  stock  should  be  ;  and 
it  seems  only  fair  to  assume  ^at  what  an  English  railway  com- 
pany can  afford  to  do  in  Ireland,  is  not  beyond  the  means  ol 
Irish  steamboat  companies  doing  a  large  carrying-trade  to  the 
principal  ports  on  the  western  coast  of  Great  Britain. 

The  next  yard  to  that  just  described  is  a  large  square  open  piece 
of  ground  with  two  water  troughs  near  one  corner.  In  the  absence 
of  any  permanent  pens  for  the  reception  of  cattle  or  sheep,  the  inte 
rior  of  this  yard  would  have  a  desolate  appearance,  but  for  the  fiurl 
that  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  diversified,  though  not  decorated,  b) 
an  accumulation  of  empty  boxes,  barrels,  and  crates,  which  arc 
turned  to  useful  account  by  the  drovers  as  mobile  temporarj 
divisions  between  their  several  herds.  As  there  is  no  inspecdoB 
of  animals  while  they  rest  in  the  receiving-jrard,  or  at  any  othei 
time  previous  to  their  shipment  from  Ireland,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  Dublin  market,  it  may  easily  be  understood  that  a  yard 
managed  in  this  manner  must  become  a  nest  of  disease.  The 
passage  from  Dublin  to  Liverpool  is  generally  about  twelye  oi 
fourteen  hours  in  duration.  Supposing  that  a  beast  imbibed  the 
germs  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  receiving-jrard  ii 
Dublin,  it  would,  in  the  absence  of  inspection  at  Liverpool,  past 
inland  without  detection,  and  in  all  probability  would  aflfect  t 
hundred  or  more  other  cattle  either  in  the  steamboat,  on  th« 
railway,  or  in  the  market,  before  the  existence  of  the  diseasi 
in  the  infecting  animal  was  discovered,  either  by  the  consignee 
or  by  the  veterinary  inspector  of  the  local  authority  on  tbi 
market 

There  is  no  inspection  of  animals  previous  to  shipment,  eithe 
at  Dublin  or  any  other  Irish  port ;  but  a  policeman  would  pro 
bably  stop  any  that  were  evidently  in  an  advanced  stage  of  disease 
The  London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  have  alsi 
adopted  a  system  of  scouts,  as  a  rough  kind  of  substitute  fa 
inspection.  The  men  thus  employed  have  an  empirical  know 
ledge  of  the  appearance  of  an  animal  affected  with  foo^and' 
mouth  disease ;  and  if  they  suspect  any  that  are  about  to  entei 
the  Company's  receiving-yard,  they  signal  to  the  gate-keeper,  th< 
gates  are  closed,  and  the  suspected  animal  is  turned  into  i 
separate  yard  until  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.     Connected 
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with  this  recelving^yard,  but  separated  from  it,  is  a  hospital-shed 
for  the  reception  of  diseased  animals. 

These  excellent  arrangfements  are  made  by  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  Company  as  a  matter  of  business.  The 
manager  in  Dublin  is  convinced  that  a  humane  and  rational 
mediod  of  conducting  the  traffic  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  the 
long  run  remunerative.  Following  out  his  system,  the  men  em- 
ployed in  this  receiving-yard  do  not  object  to  give  water  in 
moderate  quantities  to  the  cattle  previous  to  their  shipment,  pro- 
rided  that  a  small  quantity  of  hay  is  allowed  first ;  but  other 
people  object  to  giving  water,  on  the  ground  that  it  induces 
scouring  during  the  passage.  No  doubt  beasts  that  have  been 
kept  for  two  or  three  days  without  food  or  water  will  drink  an 
immoderate  quantity  in  the  receiving-yard,  if  allowed  to  do  so ; 
and  if  this  water  is  taken  without  food  being  also  given,  the  cattle 
will  almost  certainly  suffer  from  scouring.  Thus,  water,  which 
costs  nothing,  is  not  given,  because  the  dealers  will  not  go  to 
the  expense  of  a  little  hay.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  all 
receiving-yards  should  be  divided  into  convenient  pens  for  each 
description  of  live  stock,  that  all  animals  should  receive  food  and 
water  there  previous  to  shipment,  and  that  they  should  invariably 
be  examined  by  a  Government  Inspector  during  the  period  of 
rest  afibrded  by  the  necessity  of  feeding  them. 

The  arrangements  at  Drogheda,  Cork,  and  Waterford  do  not 
differ  in  principle  from  those  at  Dublin.  Drogheda  seemed  to 
me  to  merit  its  unenviable  reputation  as  a  centre  of  disease ; 
but  I  found  the  receiving-yards  at  Cork  and  Waterford  far  better 
kept  than  previous  experience  had  led  me  to  expect  The  great 
fiiult  is,  that  cleansing  and  disinfecting  materials  are  not  made 
safScient  use  of  in  most  cases;  while  some  yards  are  never 
cleansed  further  than  to  the  extent  incidental  to  die  collection  of 
the  dung,  which  is  sold  periodically. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company, 
however,  if  1  did  not  state  that  their  business  at  Waterford  is  carried 
on  in  the  same  enlightened  spirit  as  that  of  the  London  and  North- 
Westem  at  Dublin.  Further  than  this,  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany, I  was  informed,  are  now  building  steamboats  of  a  superior 
character,  and  otherwise  exerting  themselves  to  put  their  cattle 
traffic  in  the  south  of  Ireland  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  basis. 
In  particular,  I  may  mention  that  a  series  of  experiments  have 
been  made  to  test  die  practicability  of  establishing  a  large  dead- 
meat  trade  with  Ireland  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  one  feature  of 
which  is  the  use  of  Ash's  patent  self- ventilating  rail  way- van, 
which  keeps  the  air  free  from  dust,  and  at  a  steady  temperature 
throughout  the  journey.  The  probable  results  of  so  important  an 
experiment  cannot  yet  be  inferred ;  but  if  they  should  lead  to  the 
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voluntary  slaughter  of  all  fat  stock,  both  foreign  and  Irish,  at  the 
port  either  of  shipment  or  landing,  without  enhancing  the  cost  of 
meat  to  the  eonsumer,'the  difficulties  now  connected  with  the  proper 
regulation  of  the  trade  in  animals  will  be  very  much  diminished. 

The  Western  English  Ports. — Bristol. — The  city  of  Bristol — 
that  ^'fons  et  origo  mali  "  of  the  West  of  England  newspapers — 
and  the  surrounding  district  have,  probably,  fairly  earned  almost 
every  bad  word  that  has  been  spoken  or  written  against  the  great 
market  of  the  West.  So  strongly,  indeed,  is  it  felt  that  Bristol 
Market  is  the  plague-spot  of  the  district,  that  the  Somersetshire 
magistrates  assembled  in  Quarter  Sessions  have  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  from  the  Privy  Council,  authority  to  enact  that  all  animals 
going  into  Somersetshire  from  Bristol  Market,  or  through  the  city 
of  Bristol,  should  be  isolated  by  the  farmer  from  the  rest  of  his 
stock  for  a  period  of  nine  days,  and  that  the  purchaser  of  such 
stock  should  give  notice  to  the  nearest  policeman  of  his  having 
bought  animals  that  had  come  from  or  through  Bristol. 

Previous  to  the  great  autumn  fair,  1  visited  Bristol  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  arrival  of  the  Irish  cattle  that  were 
sent  there  for  sale.  They  were  landed  from  the  Irish  steamera 
on  a  broad  quay  at  Cumberland  Basin,  provided  with  two  or 
three  large  water-troughs,  well  whitewashed,  and  otherwise 
scrupulously  clean.  Watching  the  operation  of  unloading  were 
the  Government  veterinary  inspector  and  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals;  but 
it  was,  nevertheless,  difficult  to  prevent  cruelty  and  to  keep 
matters  going  smoothly,  owing  chiefly  to  the  absence  of  police- 
men, except  at  rare  intervals, — the  whole  of  one  side  of  the 
Cumberland  Basin  being  in  charge  of  but  two  constables.  As 
a  consequence,  the  drovers  took  to  fighting,  and  the  cattle  were 
landed  without  proper  manual  assistance.  Out  of  one  cargo, 
1  saw  one  beast  dislocate  its  shoulder,  and  others  receive  in- 
juries of  a  less  serious  nature.  No  fault  could  be  found  with 
the  landing-place,  and  the  cattle  had  plenty  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  assuage  their  thirst  Several  animals,  especially  pigs, 
were  apparently  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  but  the 
Government  inspector  assured  me  that  he  had  no  jurisdictioD 
except  over  foreign  animals,  while  the  inspector  of  the  local 
authority  was  not  on  the  quay.  As  soon  as  the  cargoes  were 
discharged,  the  process  of  cleansing  the  steamboats  commenced, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Government  inspector.  In  no  other 
port  did  I  observe  that  this  important  provision  was  so  thoroughly 
complied  with  as  at  Bristol. 

The  Irish  stock  arrived  chiefly  on    Saturday,   and  the  fair 
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was  held  on  the  following  Monday,  in  the  ordinary  cattle- 
market  The  market-place  is  a  large  square,  surrounded  by  a 
stone  wall,  well  paved  with  stone,  and  divided  into  sections  by 
iow  walls,  also  of  stone.  It  is  furnished  with  a  good-sized 
circular  drinking-trough,  and  is  from  end  to  end  almost  better 
kept  than  any  other  market-place  1  have  yet  seen,  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  on  the  Continent  The  walls  are  frequently  white- 
washed, and,  after  the  manure  is  removed,  the  paving  is  plenti- 
fully bestrewn  with  lime.  The  cattle  in  the  fair  were  exclu- 
sively Irish,  with  the  exception  of  one  lot  They  were  cafefully 
examined,  as  also  were  the  sheep,  by  the  veterinary  inspector  of 
the  local  authority;  but  it  was  evidently  too  much  work  for 
one  man  to  do  properly  within  the  available  time.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  much  good  would  result  if  the  distinction  between 
Government  inspector  and  local  inspector  were  abolished,  and 
if  either  the  local  or  the  central  authority  appointed  a  chief 
inspector  and  a  subordinate,  the  Government  paying  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  salary  of  the  former,  on  condition  that  he  was  to 
be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  now 
performed  by  the  Government  inspector.  In  this  manner  two 
veterinary  surgeons,  instead  of  one,  would  be  available  for  the 
examination  of  stock  in  the  fair,  or  on  the  weekly  market,  and 
there  would  be  little,  if  any,  additional  expense  either  to  the  local 
authority  or  the  Government 

The  inspector  of  the  local  authority  at  Bristol  assured  me  that 
he  had  not  seen  a  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  market  for 
more  than  two  months  previous  to  the  fair,  and  there  were  none 
to  be  detected  in  the  fair.  I  took  the  names  and  addresses  of 
six  gentlemen  who  bought  stock  at  the  fair,  as  a  sort  of  check  to 
this  statement;  but  in  no  case  was  it  clear  to  me  that  their 
purchases  took  the  disease  to  the  farms  to  which  they  went 
The  only  inference  that  could  be  drawn  from  so  slight  an  expe- 
rience was  that  stock  bought  at  Bristol  Market  are  not  so  uni- 
formly diseased  as  has  been  asserted. 

There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  Bristol  is  «the  great 
centre  of  infection  in  the  West  of  England ;  and,  if  the  market 
is  blameless,  some  other  portion  of  the  arrangements  must  be 
defective.  I  therefore  carefully  traced  some  beasts  from  an  Irish 
tteamboat  to  the  market,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what 
became  of  them  in  the  interval,  and  of  judging  whether  the 
lecret  was  hidden  in  the  place  of  their  retirement  I  thus  found 
that,  after  the  cattle  had  been  landed  and  watered,  they  were 
driven  to  certain  fields  conveniently  situated  near  the  boundary 
of  the  city  jurisdiction,  some  being  within  that  boundary  and 
some  outside  it  These  fields  are  rented  by  cattle-sales- 
men, and  they  are  used  as  a  temporary  refuge  for  stock  which 
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arrive  between  the  market  days.  On  the  morning  when  the 
stock  are  driven  to  the  market,  any  animal  appearing  to  be 
lame,  or  otherwise  showing  symptoms  of  disease,  would  be 
left  behind  in  the  pasture;  but  the  others,  though  they  had 
been  in  contact  with  the  diseased  animal,  would  be  sent  to 
market  if  the  contagion  had  not  developed  itself  sufficiently 
for  detection  by  the  inspector.  The  magistrates  of  Bristol 
are,  I  was  informed,  so  strict  in  their  administration  of  the 
law,  that  some  of  the  salesmen  are  said  to  employ  a  veterinary 
surgeon  to  examine  their  beasts  previous  to  sending  them  to 
market.  In  this  way  they  escape  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
magistrates,  according  to  the  Act,  on  the  owners  of  manifestly 
diseased  animals  sent  to  the  market ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
sustain  the  evil  reputation  of  Bristol  by  sending  there  animals 
that  have  been  impregnated  with  disease,  but  have  not  developed 
it  sufficiently  to  be  detected  by  the  veterinary  inspector. 

This  practice  is  not  confined  to  Bristol,*  for  it  exists  at  most 
of  the  ports  of  shipment  in  Ireland,  and  at  those  of  landing  on  this 
side  of  St.  George's  Channel.  But,  owing  to  the  prevailing  absence 
of  inspection  at  the  Irish  ports,  fairs,  and  markets,  there  is  natu- 
rally less  care  exercised  in  the  examination  of  the  animals  pre* 
vious  to  removing  them  than  there  is  in  England.  It  may  be 
urged  that  here  we  have  conclusive  evidence  of  the  uselessness  of 
inspection  ;  and,  as  the  law  now  stands,  the  statement  would  be 
perfectly  accurate.  But  if  all  fields,  farms,  and  other  premises 
used  by  salesmen  for  the  temporary  reception  of  live  stock  were 
certificated  and  registered ;  if  the  veterinary  inspector  had  the 
power  of  entry  into  such  places,  and  were  required  to  exercise 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  diseased  animals  were 
kept  there,  much  might  be  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  in- 
fection from  these  nests  of  disease.  With  such  an  alteration  of 
the  law,  the  inspector  should,  on  discovering  the  existence  of 
disease  in  such  premises,  declare  them  to  be  infected  in  refer- 
ence to  the  particular  disease  that  he  found  to  prevail ;  and  the 
local  authority  should  then  prohibit  the  ingress  of  any  other 
stock  into  them,  and  the  egress  of  any  stock  from  them,  until  a 
sufficient  time  had  elapsed  after  the  date  of  the  inspector's  certi- 
ficate of  freedom  from  infectioa  If  such  regulations  were 
made,  and  properly  carried  out,  it  would  not  surprise  me  to 
learn  that  the  Somersetshire  magistrates  had  discovered  several 
^^ fountains  of  disease^'  in  the  parishes  of  Knowle  and  Long 
Ashton,  and  that  the  prohibition  of  egress  of  stock  from  such 
premises  until  ten  days  after  they  had  been  certified  to  be  free 

*  The  same  thing  occurs  in  Yorkshire.  I  know  one  field  that  was  used  for 
some  time  during  the  autumn  in  this  manner,  and  which  was  neyer  firee  from 
infection. — J.  D.  D. 
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from  diieaup,  would  be  more  effectual  in  controlling  the  spread 
of  footp^uid-mouth  disease  than  the  isolation  of  animals  bought 
in  Bristol  Market. 

It  is,  however,  quite  as  necessary  that  this  should  be  done  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  because  disease  is  propagated  by  the 
same  means  in  both  countries,  and  frequently  animals  bought  in 
Ireland  go  direct  to  the  English  farmer  without  coming  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  local  authority,  because  they  are  not 
exposed  for  sale  in  a  fair  or  market  Several  purchasers  of  such 
stock  have  testified  to  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  foot-and- 
moath  disease  with  them  to  their  English  home,  thus  giving  a 
direct  negative  to  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  Irish  stock  take 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  our  English  fiedrs  and  markets. 

Liverpool, — While  at  Bristol  very  great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the   cattle-market  and    of   the    steamboats, 
this   cannot   be  reported  of  Liverpool.     There  are  no  water- 
troughs  at  the   usual   landing-places,  but  the  Irish  cattle  are 
driven,  immediately  after   debarkation,  either   to   the   railway 
receiving-pens   (where  water-troughs  are   provided),  or  to   the 
premises  in  the  occupation  of  the  consignee.     The  cattle-market 
IS  situated  at  West  Derby,  some  distance  from  the  docks :  it 
is  very  well  arranged,  on  a  similar  plan  to  the  Dublin  cattle- 
market,  but  is  exceedingly  dirty  and  somewhat  dilapidated,  with 
a  rickety  pavement  and  defective  drainage.     It  is  entirely  a  fat- 
stock  market,  otherwise  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a  great  focus  of 
disease.      The  salesmen  pay  a  stipulated  rent  per  annum  for 
their  office,  and  they  generally  occupy  the  same  sets  of  pens,  pay- 
ing the  regulation  toll  per  head  of  cattle  and  per  score  of  sheep. 
This  is  a  very  good  plan,  and,  if  properly  carried  out,  must 
umplify  the  duties  of  the  market  authorities.     In  reply  to  my 
inquiries  as  to  inspection,  I  was  informed  that  two  veterinary 
inspectors  are  employed,  and  a  number  of  police  to  assist ;  and 
my  informant  added  that  the  police  inspect  as  much  as  the 
veterinary  surgeons,  because,  as  all  the  cattle  would  soon  be 
killed,  the  inspection  is  only  a  matter  of  form.     However,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  diseased  animal  might  very  possibly  not  be 
lold,  and  would  in  that  case  be  sent  back  to  the  salesman's  fields, 
and  infect  any  number  of  dairy  or  store  stock  intended  for  the 
markets  of  Cheshire,   Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire.      Moreover, 
although  there  is  a  very  good  slaughter-house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
market,  the  authorities  of  West  Derby  will  not  license  it ;  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  to  kill  diseased  animals  without  first  driving 
them  to  a  slaughter-house  along  roads  which  may  communicate 
the  infection  to  the  next  lot  of  stock  driven  along  them. 

Such  facts  as  these  seem  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a 
sjitem  of  supervision  over  catde-dealers,  however  repugnant  it 
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may  be  in  principle  to  our  ideas  of  individual  liberty.  That 
cattle-dealers  should  be  known,  it  seems  necessary  that  thtfy 
should  be  required  to  take  out  a  licence ;  and  that  the  premises 
used  by  them  for  the  temporary  reception  of  stock  should  be 
registered,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  certificated.  "By 
these  means,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  veterinary  inspector  of  a 
local  authority  reporting  any  salesman,  who  should  exhibit  dis- 
eased beasts,  to  the  local  authority  of  the  district  in  which  he 
liolds  or  occupies  fields,  lairs,  <Scc.,  in  order  that  such  premises 
may  be  properly  examined,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  the 
-stock  in  them  are  also  affected,  much  might  be  done  to  prevent 
fsLiTS  and  markets  continuing  to  be  the  great  foci  of  contagion. 

The  arrangements  at  Liverpool  for  the  landing  of  foreign 
animals  are  the  most  unsuitable  that  I  have  yet  seen  at  any  large 
port.  There  is  no  permanent  provision  even  for  the  reception  of 
animals,  but  certain  of  the  dock  sheds  are  certificated  for  the 
purpose.  The  consignees  of  a  cargo  of  foreign  animals  arrange  to 
hire  one  or  more  of  these,  or  a  part  of  one.  The  cattle  are  fed 
with  hay,  which  is  strewn  on  the  floor,  and  are  watered  in  move- 
able troughs  supplied  by  a  hose  from  the  fire-plug.  The  sheds 
are  afterwards  cleansed  by  the  hirers,  and  the  next  day  they  may 
be  used  for  storing  grain,  sugar,  or  any  other  commodity.  Con- 
sidering that  16,071  foreign  animals  were  imported  into  Liver- 
pool in  1871,  it  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be  no  better 
provision  for  their  reception  and  detention  until  after  inspection. 
About  one-half  of  these  animals  were  German  sheep,  and  the 
remainder  were  cattle  from  Spain  and  Portugal — the  two  un- 
scheduled countries  from  which  we  import  by  far  the  most 
considerable  number  of  animals  affected  with  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  such  diseased 
animals  are  dealt  with  at  Liverpool,  and  I  regret  very  much  that 
I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  a  cargo  landed  and 
inspected,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  describe  the  proceedings 
from  personal  knowledge. 

Other  Western  Ports. — Holyhead  and  New  Milford  are 
merely  resting-places  for  Irish  stock  after  landing,  and  before 
commencing  their  railway  journey.  The  companies  do  every- 
thing that  can  be  expected  of  them  under  existing  circumstances ; 
but  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  compulsory  on  them  to  supply 
the  animals  with  food  at  such  places  at  the  cost  of  either  the 
sender  or  the  consignee. 

Cardiff,  on  the  other  hand,  is  what  may  be  termed  a  port  of 
ultimate  destination,  as  the  stock  sent  there  are  either  faX 
cattle,  &c.,  which  are  slaughtered  in  the  town,  or  stores,  which 
are  fed  off  by  the  South  Welsh  farmers.  The  principal  trade 
between  Cardiff  and  Ireland  is  with  Cork  ;  and  it  so  happens  that 
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there  is  comparatively  little  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  Cork 
district  The  trade  with  Cardiff  is  said  to  be  principally  in 
the  hands  of  small  jobbers  at  Cork,  who  drive  their  stock  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  to  the  port,  instead  of  sending  them  by  rail,  and 
thus  avoid  the  danger  of  infection  in  the  railway-trucks. 

The  landing-place  at  Cardiff  is,  very  much  like  that  at  Bristol, 
on  a  small  scale.  It  is  furnished  with  a  good  water-trough,  but 
no  lairs  or  pens,  and  is  in  other  respects  a  miniature  representa- 
tion of  Bristol.  After  having  been  landed  and  watered,  the  cattle 
-are  driven  to  the  premises  of  the  consignee  or  to  a  slaughter-house 
in  the  town. 

There  is  no  cattle-market  in  the  town  of  Cardiff,  as  the  Canton 
Market  Company  (Canton  being  a  suburb  of  Cardiff)  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade  in  horned  stock.  There  is,  however,  a 
market  for  sheep  and  pigs  in  the  towp,  and  adjoining  it  is  a 
slaughter-house,  as  well  as  a  receiving-house  for  cattle  intended 
ifor  slaughter  in  the  adjoining  building.  In  the  event  of  a 
beast  being  sent  to  the  receiving-house  and  taken  away  again 
instead  of  being  slaughtered,  the  owner  has  to  pay  a  small  fee. 
Thus  the  receiving-house  may  be  made  a  kind  of  repository  or 
market;  and  I  was  informed  that  a  large  number  of  cattle  were 
bought  and  sold  privately  in  this  manner.  As  none  of  these 
psemises  appeared  to  be  properly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  I 
inferred  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  South  Wales  might  be  traced  to  this  source. 

On   inquiry,  the   inspector  of  the   local   authority  informed 
me  that  pigs  are  sometimes  kept  in  this  market  for  a  fortnight 
or  more  before  being  killed,  and  that  a  great  number,  if  not 
aflEected  when  brought  to  the  market,  develop    foot-and-mouth 
disease  before  they  leave  it.     As  store  sheep  and  pigs  are  brought 
to  the  same  market  every  Saturday,  they  may  take  the  disease 
with  them,  and  spread  it  all  about  the  country.     On  his  repre- 
sentation of  these  facts  to  the  Cattle  Plague  Committee  of  the 
Corporation,  they  ordered  hose  to  be  supplied,  so  that  the  whole 
of  die  market-place  should  be  washed  out  after  every  market- 
day,  and   afterwards  disinfected   with  either  carbolic    acid    or 
cUoralum.     I    could    not    ascertain,    however,    that  this    was 
regularly  done ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  such  things  rarely  will  be 
done,  unless  they  are  rendered  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities,  and  unless  the  Government  send  a  qualified 
inspector,  from  time  to  time,  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  pro- 
perly carried  out  in  the  different  market-towns  of  the  country. 

llbe  cattle-market  at  Canton  is  situated  outside  the  jurisdiction 
■of  the  corporation  of  Cardiff.     Except  at  fair  times,  it  is  evi- 
dently far  too  large  for  the  requirements  of  the  district,  being 
YOL.  IX. — S.  S.  Q 
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merely  supplementary  to  tlie  sheep  and  pig-market,  and  the 
receiving-house  for  cattle,  in  the  town  itself.  It  bears  marks  of 
not  being  frequently  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  the  abundant 
crop  of  grass  on  it  appeared  to  me  the  natural  effect  of  successive 
doses  of  manure.  Adjoining  it  is  a  large  paddock,  used  for  the 
temporary  reception  of  beasts  intended  for  sale  at  the  next  market 

III.— The  Foreign  Cattle  Trade. 

The  trade  in  animals  with  foreign  countries  is  complicated 
by  the  necessity  of  restricting  free  importation  (subject  to  inspec- 
tion of  the  animals)  to  countries  which  have  been  free  from 
cattle-plague  for  a  certain  period,  and  which  do  not  permit  the 
importation  of  cattle  from  other  countries  in  which  cattle-plague 
has  existed  within  the  period  deemed  necessary  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  germs  of  contagion. 

For  this  reason,  foreign  countries  which  export  live  stock  to 
England  are  divided  into  two  classes — namely  (1),  the  scheduled 
countries,  animals  from  which  are  killed  at  the  port  of  landing ; 
and  (2),  the  unscheduled  countries,  animals  from  which  must 
undergo  a  quarantine  of  at  least  twelve  hours  at  the  port  of  landing, 
and  must  then  be  examined  during  daylight  by  the  Government 
veterinary  inspector;  if  found  healthy,  they  may  be  moved 
inland,  but  if  any  animals  are  found  affected  with  any  contagious 
or  infectious  disease,  either  the  diseased  animals  or  the  whole 
cargo  may  be  immediately  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing. 
The  animals  from  scheduled  countries  are  landed  within  a 
specified  circumscribed  area,  known  as  the  '^  defined  part  of  the 
port,"  beyond  the  confines  of  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  pass, 
and  within  which  they  must  be  slaughtered  within  ten  days^ 
exclusive  of  the  day  of  landing.  Animals  from  unscheduled 
countries  are  landed  at  any  other  convenient  part,  and  are  sup- 
posed not  to  come  into  contact  with  other  animals  until  after  their 
inspection  and  their  release  as  healthy  animals,  after  which  they 
are  regarded  by  the  law,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  British 
animals.  But  all  animals,  whatever  their  origin,  breed,  or 
nationality,  going  within  the  confines  of  the  "defined  part'^ 
of  the  port  are  immediately  dealt  with  as  if  they  had  come  from 
a.  scheduled  country,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  allowed  egress 
from  the  "  defined  part "  except  as  **  dead  meat." 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  this  distinction,  because  the  influence 
of  the  trade  in  foreign  animals  on  the  spread  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  animals  imported  from  unscheduled  countries,  and  scarcely  at 
all  upon  either  the  number  or  the  condition  of  those  coming  from 
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icheduled  countries,  because  the  latter  are  slaughtered  within  the 
defined  part  of  the  port  at  which  they  are  landed. 

As  the  statistics  for  the  year  1872  are  not  yet  available,  it  is 
necessary  to  illustrate  this  paper  with  those  for  1871,  being  the 
last  complete  year  previous  to  the  investigation  made  during  last 
autumn.     The  figures  are  as  follows  : — 


Table  VII.— Importations  of  Stock  from  Scheduled  Countries  in  1871. 

Cattle.         !         Sheop. 

Pigs. 

ToUl. 

Belgium       

France 

Germany*     

Bnssia 

301      1       104,394            2,099 

..                          24             1,709 

77,144      1      491,127           36.045 

270      ;                60    1              44 

106,794 

1.733 

604,316 

374 

77,715 

595,605 

39,897 

713,217 

Table  VIII. — Importations  of  Stock  from  Unscheduled  Countries  in  1871. 


1         CatUe. 

Sheep. 

Pigi. 

TotaL 

Denmark      

Hollandf      

Korway         

Portugal        

Spain 

Sweden 

Othe?  countries    ..     .. 

16,411 

106,186 

1,020 

20,462 

19,984 

5,615 

33 

13.402                3.018 

304.417    :        41.850 

2,129     j                41 

37    i                  8 

30    !                13 

633                  131 

24                  655 

32,831 

452,453 

3.190 

20,507 

20,027 

6,379 

712 

169,711           320.672     '        45,716 

536,099 

Now  the  question  which  bears  most  closely  on  the  object  of 
Jny  investigation  is  clearly,  How  many  of  these  animals  were 
found  to  be  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  or  other  contagious  dis- 
eases on  their  arrival  in  this  country,  and  from  what  class  of 
country  did  they  come — the  scheduled  or  the  unscheduled  ? 
The  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 

♦  Sheep  and  goats  from  Germany  were  removed  from  the  •* Schedule"  on 
the  20th  April,  1871 ;  but  the  figures  here  given  include  the  importations  for  the 
whole  year. 

t  Cattle  brought  from  the  Netherlands  were  under  the  operation  of  the 
*' Schedule"  until  the  20th  April,  1871;  but  the  figures  hero  given  include 
the  importations  for  the  whole  year. 

Q  2 
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for  1871  (p:  27)  enables  me  to  answer  this  question  with  pre- 
cision as  follows : — 

Tablb  TX. — NuMBEB  of  Imported  Animals  found  affected  with  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease  in  1871. 


Cattle.  I  Sheep.      Pigs. 


Percentage 
TotaL  of 

Importations. 


Scheduled  Countries: — 
Belgium        

Gennany       


Unscheduled  Countries  : 
Spain     

Portugal 

Holland        ..     .. 


88 

292 
201 


..     I     183 
C2  ;      C9 


4  I 


183  I 
219  ' 

292 

201 

4 


•171 
•036 

1  ^4 
•98 
•0009* 


Table  X. — Number  of  Imported  Sheep  found  affected  with  Scab  in  1871. 


Number 

of 
Sbeep. 


Percentage  of  tbosc  Imported. 


Scheduled  Countries: — 
Belgium 

Qermany 


Unscheduled  Countries: — 
Holland 


Valparaiso 


343 
2642 

10 
2 


•328,  or  about  3i  per  1000 
•538,  or  about  5J  per  1000 

•003,  or  about  3  per  100.000 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  1  German  and  5  Dutch  beasts 
were  discovered  to  be  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  during  the 
year  1871. 

The  figures  relating  to  Holland  prove  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  render  inspection  eiScient  If  the  same  high  standard  of 
efficiency  is  not  always  maintained  in  a  country,  it  must  be 
owing  to  a  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  such  as  is  not 
unfrequently  bred  by  immediate  success.  However,  the  monthly 
reports  published  by  the  Veterinary  Department  during  1872, 
stating  the  number  of  foreign  animals  brought  by  sea  to  ports  in 
Great  Britain,  which  by  inspection  on  landing  were  found  to 
be  affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  show  that 
during  thb  whole  of  the  year  Holland  sent  us  181  cattle,  IS^sheep, 
and  40  pigs  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease,  1  beast  with 


Not  quite  one  in  100,000. 
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pletiro-pneumonia,  and  9  sheep  with  sheep-scab.     The  importa- 
tioQs  from  the  Netherlands  last  year  amounted  to  58,286  cattle, 
339,734  sheep,  and  9871  pigs,  so  that  rather  more  than  3  cattle  in 
every  thousand,  or  8  animals  in  every  ten  thousand  of  the  total 
imports,  were  on  inspection  in  England  found  affected  with  foot- 
and-mouth  disease.-    These  facts  seem  to  prove  that,  if  proper 
care    is   exercised    in   the   inspection   of  animals,    previous  to 
shipment  and  after  landing,  the  risk  of  importing   a  disease 
like  foot-and-mouth,  is  reduced  to  very  small  proportions. 

Foreign  Ports — Hamburg. — ^The  shipping-stage  for  cattle  at 
this  port  is  provided  with  the  best  covered  lair  that  I  have  seen, 
^vith  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Company's  yard  at  Dublin.    It  is  entirely  covered  by  a  double-span 
i~oof ;  and  cattle  intended  for  shipment  are  said  to  be  examined 
ixere  by  the  Government  inspector.     Unfortunately,  the  returns 
of  cattle  found  affected  with  contagious  or  infectious  disease  on 
t^heir  landing  in  England  show  that  the  inspection  at  Hamburg 
^-nd  other  German  ports  is  not  so  efficient  as  it  might  be.     This 
laxity  is  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  fact  that  so  long  as  a 
c^ountry  is  scheduled  by  the  English  Government  there  is  less 
c^are  devoted  to  the  detection  of  disease  in  the  exporting  country 
'^lan  there  otherwise  might  be,  because  it  is  felt  that  the  animals 
^Vrill  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing  in  any  case,  and  that 
Xiothing  worse  can  happen  to  them  under  any  circumstances. 
•So  long  as 'countries  are  scheduled  or  unscheduled  simply  on 
account  of  the  possible    danger  of   cattle-plague,  this  kind  of 
inattention   to  the  detection  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  must  be 
expected  to  continue  ;  but  if,  over  and  above  the  precautions  now 
taken  with  reference  to  cattle-plague   and  sheep- pox,  it  were 
insisted  upon  by  the  English  Government  that  efficient  inspection 
with  reference  to  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
sheep-scab,  should  be  an  indispensable  condition  to  free  entry  of 
live  stock  imported  from  foreign  countries,  a   great    improve- 
ment would  doubtless  ensue.     We  might  then,  for  instance,  in 
a  short  time  import  Spanish  and    Portuguese  cattle    free  from 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  whereas,  in  1871,  so  large  a  proportion 
of  cattle  affected  with  it  arrived  from  those  countries,  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  scheduled  in  consequence. 

The  Hamburg  cattle-market  is  situated  outside  the  limits  of 
the  town,  and  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Dublin  and 
Liverpool  markets ;  but  the  offices  are  more  conveniently  placed, 
and  each  is  marked  with  the  name  of  the  dealer  who  rents  it.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  market  are  extensive  ranges  of  cattle- 
sheds  belonging  to  the  dealers,  and  used  by  them  for  housing 
their  stock  before  sending  them  to  the  shipping-stage,  or  to 
the  market,  as  the  case  may  be.     At  the  time  when  1  was  in 
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Hamburg  these  cattle-sheds  were  in  greater  request  than  usual, 
because  no  cattle  could  be  sent  into  the  fields  in  a  certain  district, 
for  fear  of  their  becoming  infected  with  the  cattle-plague. 

The  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  which  arrive  at  Hamburg  by 
railway  are  either  penned  at  the  station  previous  to  being  sent 
to  the  market,  or  are  driven  to  the  cattle-sheds  belonging  to  the 
owner.  The  railway-pens  are  very  extensive,  and  seemed  to  be 
used  for  keeping  animals  a  considerable  time.  But  the  same 
objection  exists  against  these  pens  and  cowsheds  as  against 
the  fields  occupied  by  the  English  and  Irish  salesmen,  namely, 
that  diseased  animals  may  be  left  behind  and  infect  others. 
They  have,  however,  the' advantage  of  being  easily  cleansed  and 
disinfected,  whereas  in  the  case  of  fields  that  is  impossible. 

The  outbreak  of  cattle-plague  at  Hamburg,  and  the  vigorous 
manner  in  which  the  disease  had  been  stamped  out  by  the 
authorities,  were  matters  of  great  interest  at  the  time  of  my  visit ; 
I  therefore  drew  up  the  following  brief  sketch,  from  information 
kindly  given  me  by  the  British  Consul  and  other  gentlemen  who 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

On  July  23rd  cattle-plague  was  discovered  to  have  broken  out 
on  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  a  cow  died  from 
it  on  that  day.  A  cordon  of  police  was  immediately  drawn  round 
the  infected  place,  and  ten  beasts  which  were  included  within 
it  were  immediately  slaughtered.  The  farmhouse  was  also  in- 
cluded within  the  police-cordon,  and  the  farmer  and  his  household 
were  compelled  to  undergo  forty-eight  hours'  quarantine  before 
they  were  admitted  outside  the  line  of  investment  At  the  regu- 
lation distance  (I  believe  about  a  mile)  beyond  the  police-cordon, 
was  an  outer  circle  of  military,  and  no  person  who  went  within 
that  line  could  come  out  until  after  he  had  been  carefully  disin- 
fected. No  domestic  animals,  whether  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  or 
horses,  were  allowed  to  pass  the  military  line  under  any  circum- 
stances. People  whose  business  compelled  them  to  pass  it  (the 
inner  line  was  kept  unbroken),  such  as  veterinary  inspectors, 
police,  and  other  officials,  were  disinfected  previous  to  repassing  it 
in  the  following  manner : — The  person  was  placed  in  a  kind  of 
sentry-box,  having  a  perforated  platform  inside  for  him  to  stand 
upon,  and  an  orifice  in  the  door  large  enough  to  receive  the  greater 
portion  of  the  face,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes,  thus 
preventing  suffocation.  Beneath  the  platform  was  a  large  vessel 
containing  one  of  the  preparations  used  for  obtaining  large  quan- 
tities of  free  chlorine  gas.  Chemical  action  having  been  set  up, 
the  door  was  firmly  closed,  and  the  gas  escaped  in  dense  clouds 
into  the  sentry-box,  penetrating  the  clothes  and  hair  of  the  person 
inside,  and  thoroughly  destroying  (as  is  believed)  any  germs 
of  disease  that  may  have  become  attached  to  him.     Notwith- 
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standing  these  precautions,  the  plague  burst  through  the  military 
cordon  on  two  occasions,  to  a  distance  of  not  quite  a  mile  each 
time.  Altc^ether  4  animals  died  and  100  were  killed  in  conse- 
quence of  their  contact,  or  supposed  contact,  with  the  diseased 
beasts.  The  last  case  of  slaughter  was  on  August  26th,  a 
little  more  than  a  month  after  the  first  case  of  Rinderpest  was 
discovered ;  and  on  September  18th  the  district  was  declared 
fipee  from  disease.  Aldiough  more  than  three  weeks  had  thus 
elapsed  since  the  slaughter  of  the  last  suspected  animal,  the  time 
was  apparently  not  long  enough  for  the  destruction  of  the  virus,  as 
the  Rinderpest  was  shortly  afterwards  said  to  have  again  appeared 
at  Hamburg  ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this 
fiesh  outbreak. 

The  essential  differences  between  the  foregoing  method  of 
proceeding  and  our  own  will  be  at  once  recognised  in  the 
doable  cordon,  the  compulsory  disinfection,  and  the  slaughter 
of  animals  at  the  discretion  of  die  authorities  without  their  being 
pot  to  the  proof  of  *^  contact "  of  such  animals  with  those  that 
are  known  to  have  been  affected  with  catde-plague.  The  English 
W,  on  the  other  hand,  enacts  (Act,  §  66)  that  *^a  local 
authority  may,  if  they  think  fit,  cause  to  be  slaughtered  any 
animal  that  has  been  in  the  same  shed  or  stable,  or  in  the  same 
herd  or  flock,  or  in  contact  with  any  animal  affected  with  cattle- 
plague  within  their  district."  Further,  it  is  enacted  (§  69),  that 
the  compensation  for  the  slaughter  of  animals  under  §  66,  if  the 
owner  elects  that  the  local  authority  shall  dispose  of  the  car- 
cases, shall  be  "  such  sum,  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds,  as  may 
equal  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  animal  slaughtered.'* 
But  if  the  animal  slaughtered  is  itself  affected  with  cattle-plague, 
or  with  a  disease  suspected  to  be  catde-plague,  then  (§  68)  the 
compensation  shall  be  "  such  sum,  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds, 
^nd  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  animal  imme- 
diately before  it  was  affected  with  cattle-plague,  as  to  the  local 
authority  seems  fit" 

The  Act,  therefore,  imposes  conditions  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  farmers  conceal  cases  of  disease,  in  consequence 
^f  their  inability  to  recover  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  value 
of  the  animal  to  the  butcher  (a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the 
Value  of  pedigree  stock  for  breeding  purposes).  It  also  compels 
the  ratepayers  of  affected  districts  who  are  not  responsible  for  a 
disaster  to  pay  for  the  negligence  of  those  who  ought  to  be  so. 
for  instance,  the  ratepayers  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
*^ve  recently  had  to  pay  for  the  negligence  and  bad  arrangements 
^f  the  authorities  of  Hull.*    It  therefore  seems  absolutely  neces- 

*  Vide  the  description  of  the  arrangements  at  Hull,  p.  228. 
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sary  that  the  law  should  be  so  altered  as  to  place  these  matters 
on  an  equitable  footing. 

Dutch  Ports. — Having  described  in  detail  the  arrangements- 
at  Hamburg,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  glance  at 
a  few  differences  in  those  which  prevail  at  Rotterdam  and  Har* 
lingcn — the  -  two  principal  ports  of  shipment  in  Holland.  At 
all  the  Dutch  markets  and  lairs  the  system  of  pens  for  cattle^ 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  is  replaced  by  a  system  of  posts  and 
rails,  the  latter  being  furnished  with  rings  at  regular  intervals. 
To  these  rings  the  beasts  are  tied  by  the  head,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  orderly  and  cleanly  than  the  way  in  which  everything 
is  managed,  from  the  railway  to  the  market,  thence  to  the 
dealers'  lairs,  and  ultimately  to  the  steamboat.  The  Dutch  law 
is  very  strict  as  to  inspection ;  and  not  only  are  the  stock  in- 
spected on  the  market,  but  it  is  specially  enacted  that  they  must 
be  examined,  previous  to  shipment,  in  broad  daylight  by  a 
Government  inspector.  I  was  also  informed  at  Rotterdam  that 
the  shipping  companies  keep  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  their 
employment  to  make  an  inspection  on  their  own  account.  If 
it  is  considered  for  a  moment  that  Holland  is  not  a  scheduled 
country,  and  that  Dutch  cows  are  in  great  request  in  England 
for  dairy  purposes,  it  will  be  admitted  that  these  precautions  are 
taken  because  it  would  not  pay  anybody  concerned  to  send  over 
diseased  animals,  which  would  probably  condemn  the  whole  carga 
to  immediate  slaughter  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  It  may 
also  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch  fully  appreciate  the  value  of 
giving  stock  food  and  water  previous  to  embarkation. 

Tlie  Eastern  English  Ports. — The  chief  British  ports  engaged 
in  the  trade  in  foreign  cattle  are  naturally  on  the  eastern  coast ; 
but,  as  already  stated,  a  small  proportion  of  cattle  are  also  im- 
ported into  some  of  the  southern  and  western  ports.  Table  XI.,  on 
the  following  page,  shows  the  number  and  kind  of  foreign  animals 
landed  at  each  port  in  1871 ;  and  an  examination  of  it  seems  to 
suggest  the  desirability  of  striking  some  of  the  less  important  off 
the  list,  and  thus  saving  the  expense  of  the  inspectors  who 
are,  I  presume,  now  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
few  foreign  animals  which  are  landed  there. 

Hull, — This  port  has  acquired  an  unenviable  reputation  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  the  inlet  of  cattle-plague  into 
Great  Britain  both  in  1865  and  1872.  It  therefore  seemed  to 
me  worth  special  inquiry  whether  any  defect  in  the  local 
arrangements  might  have  been  the  cause  of  these  invasions  of 
the  Rinderpest.  Hull  has  the  largest  trade  in  foreign  animals 
of  any  port  on  the  north  side  of  the  Humber  ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Harwich  and  London,  the  largest  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     In  1871  as  many  as  71,176  foreign  animals  were 
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imported  into  Hull,  nearly  half  of  them  being  homed  stock. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  and 
Harlingen ;  but  a  certain  number  of  cattle  occasionally  arrive 
from  other  ports.  The  now  famous  cargo  of  Russian  cattle 
brought  into  Hull  from  Cronstadt  in  the  ^  Joseph  Soames/  on 
July  25th,  1872,  is  an  example.  I  was  informed,  by  a  Hull 
merchant  that  this  was  an  experiment  to  ascertain  whether 
Russian  cattle  could  be  profitably  imported ;  and  it  may  be 
satisfactory  (to  agriculturists)  to  learn  that,  even  if  rinderpest 
bad  not  been  imported  with  these  cattle,  the  venture  would  not 
bave  been  profitable  to  those  who  made  it. 

Table  XL — A  Return  of  the  Ports  at  which  Cattle,  &c.,  have  been  Imported 
in  the  Year  1871,  stating  the  Number  Imported  at  each  Port. 


Ports  at  which 

Live  Stock  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1871. 

Imported. 

Oxen  and 
Bulk. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

3beepand 
Lambs. 

Swine  and 
HogB. 

ofaUI^ds. 

London 

Briitol 

Cardiff 

Dwtmonth    ..      .. 
Falmouth      ..      .. 

Goole 

Grimsby       ..     .. 
Hartiepool     ..     .. 
Harwich       ..     .. 

Hull      

Littlehampton     . . 
Liverpool      ..      .. 

Newcastle     ..     .. 
Plymouth     ..     .. 
Portsmouth  ..      .. 
8bields,8onth      .. 
olioreham     . . 
Southampton 
onnderland  .. 

Leith 

S^emouth 
Granton        ..      .. 
^kwall       ..      .. 

Jubliu 

Cork      

Xuniber. 
75,326 

*i24 

3*i68 

54 

79 

1.341 

2,880 

7,872 

80 

7,291 

206 

5,042 

6,778 

4,641 

3 

13.'i31 

7 

5,624 
340 

326 
24 

714 
82 

Nomber. 
22.370 

'452 

1,425 

3,383 

11.635 

21,860 

**19 

2,013 

5,802 

218 

2 

2 

"  4 

3,985 

'il2 
57 

•• 

Number. 
23,443 

•  • 

47 

826 

151 

10,936 

4,800 

'249 
69 

1 
2 

75 
"41 

Number. 
590,840 

1 

1,396 

11,512 

30,922 

141,354 

30,719 

8.'i83 

9,524 

89,783 

17 

3 

34 

2 

59 

38,877 

12,682 

'520 
647 

1 

Number. 
31,863 

87 

"  2 

iei 

10,818 
4.119 

19.827 
5,925 

'578 

903 

6.090 

813 

'885 
3,060 

886 
24 

"19 
"2 

Number. 

743,842 

88 

124 

2 

3,168 

2.110 

24.160 

39,916 

186,632 

71,176 

80 

16.071 

12,895 

56.786 

7,014 

5,461 

39 

2 

14,079 

41.944 

22.752 

364 

520 

1,144 

82 

716 
82 

Total 

135,133 

73,339 

40,139 

917,076  ^  85,562 

1,251.249 

8.  Seldon. 


^Uiieal  Department,  Custom  Hotue,  London, 
10th  April,  1872. 

Cattle  from  unscheduled  countries  are  landed  at  a  considerable 
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distance  from  the  boundaries  of  the  defined  part  of  the  port,  upon 
the  "promenade"  adjoining  the  Albert  Dock,  and  are  imme- 
diately taken  to  some  well  constructed  and  carefully  kept  sheds 
near  the  landing-place,  where  they  remain  until  after  inspection 
by  the  Government  veterinary  inspector.  The  Dock  Company 
charge  the  consignees  a  small  fee  per  head  for  receiving  the 
cattle  and  taking  charge  of  them  during  the  period  of  quaran- 
tine. After  inspection  they  can,  if  healthy,  be  sent  into  the  coun- 
try ;  and  they  are  consequently  sold  either  in  the  depot  or  at  the 
market  in  Edward's  Place  (see  B,  Fig.  1).  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  arrangements  relating  to  cattle  from  scheduled  countries 
could  be  put  on  as  satisfactory  a  footing  as  those  just  described. 
Such  cattle  are  landed  within  the  defined  part  of  die  port,  gene- 
rally either  in  the  Humber  Dock,  or  in  the  portion  of  the 
Humber  Dock  Basin  within  the  limits  of  the  defined  part  (see 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  1).  They  are  then  driven  to  the  depdt  in 
Bath  Place  (A,  Fig.  1),  where  they  are  inspected,  and  sold  for 
slaughter  within  the  limits  of  the  defined  part.  An  inspection 
of  the  plan  will  show  that  the  ordinary  cattle-market  in  Edward's 

Fig.  1.— PZan  of  the  **  defined  part "  of  the  Port  of  HuU  and  the 
adjacent  streets. 


A.  Depdt  and  QoArantinc  Station  for  Foreign  Cattle  from  Scheduled  oonntriet. 

B.  Market  for  English  and  Unscheduled  Foreign  Caltle. 

The  dotted  line  shows  the  limits  of  the  **  defined  part  **  of  the  port. 

Place  (B,  Fig.  1)  is  dangerously  near  the  landing-places  and  the 
cattle-depot  within  the  defined  part  of  the  port ;  and,  in  fact,  to 
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the  defined  part  itself  as  a  whole.  Besides  the  danger  arising 
bom  cattle  rushing  up  a  wrong  turning,  and  so  into  the  midst  of  a 
lot  of  English  beasts,  there  is  the  greater  danger  arising  from  the 
drorers  and  dealers  themselves  going  direct  from  a  lot  of  foreign 
animals  into  the  English  cattle-market,  not  much  more  than 
100  yards  otL  Many  people  are  of  opinion  that  in  this  way  the 
catde-plague  virus  was  taken  direct  from  the  *  Joseph  Soames ' 
into  the  market  in  Edward's  Place.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
there  were  altogether  eight  importations  of  cattle  affected  with 
Rinderpest,^  namely,  two  each  into  Deptford,  Hartlepool,  and 
Newcastle,  and  one  each  into  Leith  and  Hull.  Shortly  after- 
wards cattle-plague  broke  out  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire ; 
and  this  result  was  attributed  by  some  to  the  cause  already  indi- 
cated, and  by  others  to  the  washing  on  shore  of  the  diseased  car- 
case^ which  had  been  apparently  sunk  in  a  lighter,  by  order  of  the 
Government  inspectors.  Probably  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary 
Department  for  last  year  will  eventually  clear  up  this  matter ;  t 
bat  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  observed  that  Professor  Simonds 
has  stated  X   that,  so   far   as   the  investigation   had  then  gone 

i August,    1872],  the   outbreak  of  cattle-plague    "in    no   way 
epended  on  the  washing  ashore  of  the  carcases  of  the  animals 
which  ought  to  have  been  sunk  off*  the  mouth  of  the  Humber." 
Should  this  inference  be  confirmed,  the  Privy  Council  should, 
in  the  public  interest,  either  extend  the  limits  of  the  defined 
part  of  the  port,  so    as   to  include  the  existing   cattle-market 
within  them,  or  they  should  remove  the  *'  defined  part "  to  a 
^tant  part  of  the  port,  or  they  should  remove  Hull  from  the  list 
^f  ports  at  which  animals  from   scheduled  countries  could  be 
'^ded.     If  the  first  step  were  taken,  the  Corporation  of  Hull 
^ould  be  compelled  to  provide  a  new  cattle-market,  available 
^}teg  for  which  (such  as  Fair  Field)  are  not  wanting  in  suitable 
'^tuations ;  but  at  present  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  limits 
^5^d  position  of  the  defined  part  of  the  port  are  regulated  by  the 
^^toation   of    private   slaughter-houses,    without    regard    to   the 
^^aigerous  proximity  of  the  ordinary  cattle-market 

Hartoick. — This  port  is  little  more  than  a  resting-place  and 


^^  *  See  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,'  2nd  series,  vol.  yiii.,  part  2, 

-^0.16,  pp.  367-373. 

t  In  order  to  do  this  satiBfaotorily,  the  Report  should  dcscribo  the  manner  in 

'^^ch  the  proTiaions  of  the  last  paragraph  of  Section  61  of  the  Contagious 

^^iaeases  (Animals)  Act  (relating  to  the  disinfection  of  persons  having  oomo  in 

contact  with  aninutis  affected  with  cattle-plague)  were  carritd  out  by  the  Hull 

Authorities  on  the  persons  of  the  veterinary  inspectors,  police,  sailors,  drovers, 

^Dd  others  who  come  in  contact  with  the  plngue-stricken  animals  (or  Ihoir 

^oreta)  forming  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  *  Joseph  Soames.' 

X  hoc,  eU.,  p.  373. 
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quarantine  station,  and  the  arrangements  there  are  very  much 
like  those  at  Holyhead  and  New  Milford.  There  is,  however,  a 
remarkable  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the  cattle  are 
landed ;  for  the  Harwich  boats  are  discharged  by  gangs  of  sailors 
(I  believe  the  crews  of  the  vessels),  each  man  leading  a  beast 
by  its  head-rope,  and  in  due  time  returning  for  another.  The 
cattle-trade  of  Harwich  is  confined  to  that  with  unscheduled 
countries,  and  is  practically  restricted  to  Holland  and  Belgium, 
whenever  the  trade  with  those  countries  is  unfettered.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  defined  part  of  the  port,  and  the  whole  of  the 
animals'  landed  may  pass  into  the  country  if,  after  at  least 
twelve  hours'  quarantine,  they  are  certified  by  the  Government 
inspector  to  be  free  from  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease. 

In  1871  the  importations  into  Harwich  amounted  to  2880 
oxen  and  bulls,  11,635  cows,  10,936  calves,  141,354  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  19,827  swine,  making  a  total  of  186,632  animals. 
Out  of  this  large  number,  only  11  pigs  from  Antwerp  and  4  sheep 
from  Rotterdam  were  found  affected  with  disease,  namely,  foot* 
and-mouth.  This  fact,  so  far  from  being  universally  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  is  by  some  considered  evidence  that  the  diseased 
condition  of  many  other  animals  has  been  passed  undetected.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  useful  to  quote  the  following  official  state- 
ment from  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  for  1871 
(pp.  8  and  9)  :— 

"During  the  year  1871  no  case  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  or  pleuro- 
pneumonia occurred  in  the  parishes  of  either  Harwich  or  Dovcrcourt.  These 
parishes  contain  an  area  of  upwards  of  3000  acres,  within  which  area  are 
many  farms  and  dairies.  At  Harwich  more  Dutch  cattle  have  been  landed 
since  the  restrictions  were  removed  than  at  any  other  port  in  Great  Britain, 
except  London.  The  cow-keepers  at  Harwich  and  Dovercourt  aro  in  the 
habit  of  filling  up  any  vacancies  in  their  dairies  with  Dutch  cows,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  Dovercourt  parish  who  has  not  taken  Dutch  cattle  in 
to  keep.  Notwithstanding  this,  these  parishes  enjoy  an  exceptional  freedom 
from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  amongst  their  stock.'' 

This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  well  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  were  it  necessary.  The 
following,  however,  is  merely  a  statement  of  fact : — 

"  There  has  been  a  market  held  at  Harwich  every  Friday  since  last  May 
(1871)  for  the  sale  of  foreign  store  cattle  and  milch  cows ;  these  arrive  on  the 
Sunday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday ;  after  undergoing  the  twelve  liours*  quarantine, 
if  free  from  disease,  they  are  delivered  to  their  owners,  wlio  turn  them  out  to 
graze  on  the  pastures  in  Harwich  and  Dovercourt  till  the  market  day.  I 
have  seen  them  grazing  with  nothing  but  a  fence  separating  them  from  the 
home-bred  cattle ;  and  it  will  surprise  you  when  I  tell  you  that  neither  of 
these  two  parishes  has  had  a  case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  or  foot-and-mouth 
disease  within  them.    If  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  all  imported,  will  any  one  tell 
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me  why  Harwich  and  Dovercourt  are  free  when  there  have  been  more  foreign 
cattle  driven  through  and  kept  in  them  than  any  parish  I  know?  The 
number  of  animals  which  arrived  at  Harwich  in  July  was  a  little  over  28,000 
— I  think  this  is  about  the  average  number — from  4000  to  6000  of  these  were 
cattle,  the  remainder  sheep  and  pigs ;  three-fourths  of  the  cattle  were  store 
•and  milch  cows.  A  great  number  of  Dutch  cattle  are  grazing  in  the  Tendring 
Hundred  district.  1  have  never  seeu  one  have  the  foot-and-mouth  when  they 
have  been  taken  direct  from  Harwich." 

Londmu — Considering  that  more  than  half  of  the  total  number 
of  foreign  animals   imported   into  the  United  Kingdom  come 
direct  to  London,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  arrangements  at 
the  difiFerent  wharves  and  landing-places  would  be  described  in 
this  Report  in  considerable  detail.    It  will  be  sufficient,  however, 
to  state  the  facts  very  briefly.     Animals  from  scheduled  countries 
must  be  landed  at  the  new  Foreign  Cattle  Market  at  Deptford — 
an    immense  series   of  lairs  and    slaughter-houses,  which   are 
walled  in  on  every  side   except  the  river,  where  they  are  ap- 
proached by  three  well-appointed  landing-stages,  at  which  cattle 
can  be  unshipped  at  any  state  of  the  tide.     The  arrangements 
are  so  nearly  perfect  that  they  deserve  careful  description  and 
illustration  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  merit ;  but  it  is  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Report  to  state  that  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  prevention  of  the  conveyance  of  germs  of  disease 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  market  itself — that  is  to  say,  beyond  the 
boundary   of  the   defined   part   of  the  port  of  London.      The 
wharves  for  the  reception  of  cattle  from  unscheduled  countries 
present  no  special   feature    that   requires   detailed    description. 
They  are  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Deptford, 
smd  may  be  regarded  as  merely  resting-places  and  quarantine 
stations  between  the  steamboats  and  the   Metropolitan   Cattle 
Market  at  Islington. 

IV. — Steamboats  Engaged  in  the  Cattle  Trade. 

The  arrangements  of  the  steamboats  engaged  in  carrying  cattle 
*re  in  principle  the  same  in  the  Irish  trade  as  in  the  Foreign. 
There  are  differences  in  detail,  but  otherwise  a  description  of  any 
ordinary  steamboat  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  others. 

Commencing  with  the  embarkation  of  the  cattle,  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  Ireland  they  are  always  driven,  and  in  Holland 
generally  led,  on  board.  The  cruelty  often  practised  by  drovers 
daring  Uiis  operation  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  has,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  led  to  a  series  of  investigations  and  reports  to  the  Irish 
Government.  It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult  for  a  known 
official  to  see,  and  much  more  to  describe,  the  actual  course  of 
events  under  ordinary  circumstances.     For  this  reason  I  believe 
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that  the  deterrent  influence  of  an  energetic  officer  of  the  Rojal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  very  great, 
provided  that  the  police  authorities  understand  that  his  activity 
does  not  relieve  them  from  responsibility. 

The  practice  of  slinging  is  not  now  resorted  to  except  in  cases 
of  necessity.  The  usual  plan  is  to  drive  the  beasts  to  the  gangway- 
plank,  and  so  to  arrange  their  subsequent  route  that  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  reach  their  proper  destination.  This  they  do, 
generally  half  blinded  with  pain  and  deafened  with  noise,  and 
are  then  secured  by  a  head-rope  in  the  position  which  they  have 
to  occupy  throughout  the  passage. 

Why  the  head-rope  should  not  be  put  on  in  the  receiving-yard 
of  the  forwarding  company,  and  the  animal  led  on  board,  as  in 
Holland,  I  cannot  understand.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  take 
no  more  men  and  would  occupy  less  time  than  the  present 
system. 

The  following  section  of  a  cattle  steamboat  will  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  cattle  are  stowed.  The  number  of  holds,  the 
number  of  rows  of  pens  (both  of  which  are  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum in  the  sketch,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity),  and  other  matters 
of  detail,  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  traffic  and 
the  size  of  the  steamboat.  Some  have  as  few  holds  as  those 
shown  in  the  figure,  while  others  have  as  many  as  three  cattle- 
holds,  and  carry  animals  on  the  poop  or  bridge  as  well  as  on 
the  main  deck. 

Fig.  2. — Traneveree  Section^  illustrating  the  VentUaticn  and  Stowage  of 
the  Cattle  hold  of  a  Steamboat. 
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Although  live  stock  are  carried  on  deck  as  well  as  in  the  holds, 

the  owners  much  prefer  the  former  method.     The  deck,  however^ 

is  usually  reserved  for  horses,  so  far  as  the  space  is  required ;  and 

in  the  event  of  room   being  still  available,  the  preference  is 

generally  given  to  sheep  and  pigs,  except  when  a  very  large  or 

very  liberal  consignor  secures  it  for  his  beasts.     It  is  important 

to  understand  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  secure  deck-places 

for  cattle,  because  this  knowledge  enables  one  to  appreciate  the 

conditions  which  require  amendment  in  the  sea-conveyance  of 

live  stock.     The  officer  of  the  watch  on  one  of  the  steamers 

plying  between  Drogheda  and  Liverpool — a  passage  of  about 

twelve  hours — told  me  that  the  cattle  on  deck  would  fetch  in 

the  market  at  least  1^.  per  head  more  than  they  would  have 

done  if  they  had  been  in  the  hold,  whereas  the  charge  for  convey* 

ance  was  less  than  half  this  sum.     On  this  occasion  there  were 

not  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  the  hold,  but  they  raised  the 

temperature  from  70°,  at   which   my  registering   thermometer 

stood  on  deck,  to  80°  in  the  hold  near  the  hatchway.     Several 

observations  of  the  temperature  of  the  holds  of  cattle-boats  gave 

about  the  same  result,  the  index  never  falling  below  79°,  nor 

rising  much  above  80°. 

The  mode  in  which  the  ventilation  of  the  hold  is  usually  per- 
formed will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  longitudinal  section 
of  an  ideal  steamboat  (Fig.  3,  p.  234),  in  which  the  ordinary 
metal  "  ventilators"  or  "  windsails"  are  alone  used  for  the  purpose. 
This  diagram  indicates  the  fact  that  mere  *'  openings  '  do  not 
necessarily  produce  currents  of  fresh  air,  but  that  the  proper 
^removal  of  vitiated  air  from  the  holds,  and  its  renewal  by  fresh  air 
through  the  agency  of  the  windsails,  depend  upon  the  concur- 
rence of  several  favourable  conditions.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  mouth  of  the  ventilator  should  be  kept  in  a  position  to 
receive  the  wind,  and  thus  make  its  shaft  a  more  or  less  powerful 
**  down-cast "  or  supply-pipe  of  fresh  air.  If  this  is  not  done 
carefully,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  hold 
must  very  soon  be  practically  stopped.  The  same  result  must 
follow  during  the  time  that  the  steamboat  is  at  anchor  or  moored  to 
a  wharf,  or  when  there  is  little  or  no  wind.  This  not  unfrequently 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  Cork  steamers,  which  have  to  wait  for 
the  tide  at  Passage  from  one  to  four  or  five  hours.  It  is  also 
the  case  when  the  steamer  is  slowly  feeling  its  way  up  a  tortuous 
river,  such  as  the  Avon  from  Kingroad  to  Bristol ;  for,  however 
attentive  the  crew  may  be,  their  other  duties  do  not  allow  them 
time  to  shift  the  ventilator  with  every  change  in  the  course  of  the 
steamboat  along  a  winding  stream. 

In  the  second  place,  the   amount  of  air   conveyed  into   the 
hold  by  these  ventilators  is  dependent  upon  the  relation  existing 
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between  the  direction  of  the  wind 
and  the  course  of  the  steam- 
boat If  the  wind  is,  for  instance, 
ahead  of  the  steamboat,  its  ven- 
tilating force  is  increased  by  the 
accelerated  velocity  dae  to  the 
speed  of  the  vessel,  say  10  miles 
an  hour.  If^  on  the  contrary,  the 
wind  is  abaft  the  steamboat,  its 
ventilating  force  is  diminished 
to  even  a  greater  extent,  because 
the  steamboat  will  be  then 
making  more  way.  However, 
it  may  be  reckoned  that  the  ven- 
tilating force  of  wind  (of  a  given 
velocity)  on  the  hold  of  a  cattle- 
steamer  varies  to  the  extent  of 
that  due  to  a  current  of  air  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  20  miles 
per  hour. 

The  influence  of  the  direction 
of  the  wind  on  the  ventilation 
of  the  hold  is  not  confined  to 
the  circumstance  just  stated.  It 
is  well  understood  that  proper 
ventilation  cannot  be  obtained 
without  an  outlet  for  the  noxi- 
ous gases,  as  well  as  an  inlet  for 
the  fresh  air.  The  ventilation  of 
the  hold  of  a  ship  is  therefore 
as  dependent  upon  a  proper  out- 
let or  *'  upcast "  as  a  proper  inlet 
or  "  downcast."  The  upcast  is 
almost  always  obtained  by  leav- 
ing the  hatchways  open  (see  Fig. 
3),  and  not  unfrequently  this 
opening  is  made  to  do  double 
duty  by  having  a  canvas  wind- 
sail  put  down  the  centre  of  it 
Of  course,  if  the  wind  is  abaft 
the  steamer,  it  assists  in  blowing 
away  the  vitiated  and  heated  air 
that  seeks  to  ascend,  partly  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  action  of  the  down- 
cast, but  chiefly  in  obedience  ifp 
the  force  of  gravity.      If,  how^ 
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ever,  the  wind  is  ahead,  it  tends  to  drive  the  exhausted  air  back 
into  the  hold,  and  further  acts  as  a  shut  valve  to  prevent  its 
escape.*     Similarly,  the  downcast  air  has  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  a  column  of  heated  air  which  is  naturally  ascending, 
and,  as  it  were,  trying  to  escape  through  the  tube  of  the  windsail. 
These  defects,  however,  can  be  easily  controlled  by  mechanical 
means ;  and  as  it  does  not  appear  that  contrivances  for  this  pur- 
pose are  generally  known,  I  nave  thought  it  advisable  to  give  a 
section  of  a  metal  windsail  or  ventilator,  furnished  with  an  upcast 
as  well  as  a  downcast  arrangement,  so  as  to  remove  the  last-men- 
tioned obstruction  to  the  column  of  fresh  air ;  and  also  of  one  of 
the  machines  known  as  blast  ventilators,  which  are  worked  by  a 
small  steam-pipe  from  the  ship's  boiler. 

The  first  of  these  arrangements  does  not  require  any  further 
explanation ;  and  of  the  second,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
the  steam  from  the  boiler  entering  the  small  steam-pipe  shown 
in  Fig.  5,  and  impinging  against  a  wheel  having  transverse  pro- 
jecting ridges  on  its  circumference,  drives  it  round  as  water  does 
an  ordinary  water-wheel.    The  shaft  from  this  wheel  is  connected 
with  a  fan  (shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure)  which  drives  fresh 
air  into  the  hold,  acting  like  the  blower  of  a  winnowing  machine. 
The  manufacturers  (the  Co-operative  Ironworks  Company,  North- 
moor  Foundry,  Oldham  t)  have  informed  me  that  such  an  appa- 
ratus, capable  of  injecting  350  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  costs 
only  15/.  lOs,     Larger  sizes  cost  more  money,  but  are  neverdieless 
relatively  cheaper,  in  comparison  with   their  power,  so  that  a 
machine  capable  of  pumping  into  the  hold  4500  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute  does  not  cost  more  than  55/.  10^.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it   appears  to  me    that  all   cattle-boats  should  be 
furnished   with  machine  ventilators  of  such  a   power  that  the 
ventilation  of  their  holds  should  be  both  adequate  and  uniform, 
without  being  dependent  on  variations  in  the  force  and  direction 
of  the  wind,  the  state  of  the  tide,  or  the  speed  of  the  steamboat. 

That  there  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ventilating 
tlie  cattle-holds  by  mechanical  means  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
Ae  fact  that  some  of  the  steamboats  belonging  to  die  City  of 
I^ublin  Steamboat  Company  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  are 


*  Mr.  Walters  has  also  noticed  this  fact  in  the  *  Food  Journal/  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 
'^t  gentleman,  however,  eeems  to  infer  that  the  lower  hoLls  are  the  worst 
ventilated ;  but  a  consideration  of  the  various  circumstances  affecting  the  ventila- 
^-ioQ  of  steamboats  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show,  on  the  contrary,  that  in  a  steamboat 
Javing  several  cattle-holds,  the  best  ventilated  one  is,  cxteris  paribm,  the  lowest, 
^'auae  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  relative  weights  of  the  upcast  and 
downcast  columns  of  air  having  access  to  it. 

t  Machines  for,  I  believe,  drawing  off  foul  air  are  manufactured  by  the  Union 
J^QJ^ineering  CJompany,  2,  Clarence  Buildings,  Bootli  Street,  Manchester;  but  I 
Wve  not  received  a  section  of  one  in  time  for  publication. 

VOL.  IX. — S.  8.  •       R 
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Fig.  4. — Section  of  Harness*  Patent  Air-circulating  Ventilator, 


Deck. 


I'ufvncast-pipe  for 
fresh  air. 


KxHofhotair. 


'Hot  air  asoending  thronsta 
tlje  annular  sheikh  of  the 
ventilator. 


Fig.  6. — Section  of  a  Ship's  Ventilating  Blast-fan. 


Hold. 
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already  fitted  with  blast-ventilators.  I  never  had  the  good 
fortane  to  secure  a  passage  on  board  one  of  these  boats,  but 
I  witnessed  the  unloading  of  a  cargo  of  Bremen  cattle  at  Hull 
from  a  steamboat  thus  fitted  belonging  to  the  latter  company, 
and  was  so  stinick  with  their  cool  and  fresh  appearance  that 
I  examined  the  vessel.  The  good  condition  of  the  cattle  was, 
doubtless,  due  to  the  action  of  the  machine  ventilator,  as  I  could 
find  no  other  distinctive  feature  in  the  steamboat.  These  cattle 
presented  to  my  mind  a  great  contrast  with  those  usually  landed 
at  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  which  have  the  steaming  coat  and  the 
tottering  gait  characteristic  of  a  cargo  of  Irish  beasts  after  a 
voyage  of  less  than  half  the  length  of  that  from  Bremen  to  Hull. 

The  passage  from  Bremen,  or  Hamburg,  to  Hull,  is  said  to 
occupy  thirty-six  hours,  and  in  fair  weather  it  may  be  done  in 
that  time ;  but  I  have  been  three  nights  and  two  days  in  a 
cattle  boat  from  Hamburg  to  Hull,  and  occasionally  the  passage 
takes  even  longer.  It  is  obvious  that  if  cattle  are  to  be  landed 
in  even  tolerable,  not  to  say  superior,  condition  after  a  sea 
voyage  of  that  duration,  they  must  be  supplied  with  a  fair 
•quantity  of  fresh  air  as  well  as  food,  and  must  be  allowed  suffi- 
cient room  to  lie  down.  The  practice  of  different  companies 
varies  somewhat  in  detail,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.  On 
the  steamer  in  which  I  travelled  from  Hamburg  the  fore-hold 
was  reserved  for  cattle ;  there  was  no  machine-ventilator,  but 
there  were  two  downcast  windsails  forward,  and  two  upcasts 
abaft  the  hatchway,  which  was  also  used  for  ventilating  pur- 
poses. The  floor  of  the  hold  had  a  thick  layer  of  sand,  partly 
for  ballast,  and  partly  to  soak  up  the  liquid  excretions.  The 
beasts  were  allowed  sufficient  room  to  lie  down,  and  were  fed 
twice  a  day  by  the  crew,  who  received  8rf.  per  head  of  cattle, 
divided  between  them,  for  performing  this  duty.  I  was  informed 
that  cattle  will  rarely  eat  the  first  day  that  they  are  at  sea,  but 
that  afterwards  they  eat  very  well,  though  they  drink  little  or 
nothing.  After  discharging  the  cattle,  the  sand  and  manure  are 
taken  out,  the  hold  is  washed  with  water,  and  then  strewed  with 
chloride  of  lime.  The  Harlingen  merchants  prefer  to  send  their 
own  drovers  to  feed  and  look  after  their  cattle,  and  they  use 
sawdust  instead  of  sand  for  litter. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  it  has  seemed  that  the 
longer  the  average  duration  of  the  passage,  the  better  the  cattle 
are  cared  for,  and  the  better  do  they  appear  when  landed.  This 
fact  was  forcibly  illustrated  at  Harwich  on  one  occasion  when  I 
had  travelled  from  Rotterdam  with  a  very  full  boat-load  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  dead  meat.  The  average  length  of  the  journey 
is  from  12  to  14  hours,  but,  on  this  occasion,  an  adverse  gale  of 
wind  had  extended  it  to  28,  of  which  17  were  spent  at  sea 
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between  Hcllevoetsluys  and  Harwich.  The  beasts  were  packed 
as  tightly  as  in  the  Irish  trade,  and  they  came  out  of  the  hold  in 
the  same  steaming  condition ;  while  the  sheep,  which  had  been 
packed  on  the  bridge,  were  doubtless  suffering  from  the  other 
extreme  of  temperature.  Between  Rotterdam  and  Harwich  the 
cattle  are  not  fed  and  watered,  as  the  shortness  of  the  average 
passage  renders  it  unnecessary  ;  and  the  difference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  beasts  when  landed  seemed  to  me  entirely  due  to 
overcrowding  and  consequent  insufficient  ventilation. 

The  steamboats  engaged  in  the  Irish  traffic  are,  for  the  most 
part,  managed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Harwich  boats.  *  Saw- 
dust is  used  as  litter,  the  beasts  are  packed  as  closely  as  possible,, 
and  the  ventilation  is  generally  more  or  less  insufficient  These 
conditions  produce  a  very  foul  atmosphere,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  moisture  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  and 
a  remarkable  quantity  of  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
other  disagreeable  gases.  As  a  consequence  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  man  not  accustomed  to  the  duty  to  remain  in  the 
hold  even  for  a  minute,  the  effect  upon  his  eyes  being  far  worse 
than  that  of  the  reddest  London  fog.  The  ammoniacal  gases 
also  irritate  the  nose  and  the  throat,  while  the  exhalations  from 
the  solid  excreta  are  far  more  potent  than  what  would  generally 
be  considered  sufficient  to  induce,  if  not  to  generate,  fever  in 
human  habitations.  The  effect  of  such  conditions  upon  an 
animal  that  has  fasted  for  two  or  three  days  seems  to  me  too 
obvious  to  require  explanation. 

The  temperature  is  not  so  high  as  might  perhaps  be  antici- 
pated. Blood-heat  is  98^  Fahr.,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
hottest  part  of  the  body  of  even  a  diseased  animal  does  not  often 
rise  to  more  than  105^.  The  comparatively  low  average  tem- 
perature of  80°  which  prevails  in  the  hold  of  a  cattle-boat  i«^ 
therefore,  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  large  quantity  of 
moisture  continually  being  generated  in  the  hold,  and  passed 
through  its  atmosphere,  absorbs,  and  retains  latent,  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  heat  to  keep  it  in  the  state  of  steam. 

The  extent  of  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the  bodies  of 
animals  closely  packed  in  a  steamboat  can  scarcely  be  realised 
by  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  landing  of  a  large  cargo  of 
Irish  beasts.  Mr.  Walters  *  has  mentioned  the  fact  that  when 
the  importations  from  Ireland  via  Bristol  consisted  chiefly  of 
pigs,  one  who  saw  the  vessels  arrive  "  needed  nothing  but  one  s 
nose  to  know  what  they  had  for  a  cargo."  At  the  present  day 
the  landing  of  a  large  cargo  of  beasts  is  not  un frequently  made 
known  to  people  at  a  short  distance  by  the  mist  they  create,  in 
consequence  of  the  exhalation  of  steam  from  their  bodies. 

♦  'Fowl  Joumnl/  vol.  iv.,  No.  37,  Fcbninry  1878,  p.  17. 
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The  condition  of  animals  on  landing  must  be  regarded  as  an 
index  of  the  state  of  the  place  they  have  left ;  therefore,  the 
question  of  the  proper  cleansing  of  the  holds  of  cattle-ships 
appears  one  of  paramount  importance.  It  seems  impossible  to 
conceive  any  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  germs  of  disease  than  those  existing  in  the  hold  of  a 
steamboat,  just  as  seeds  of  plants  will  germinate  more  quickly 
in  a  greenhouse  than  under  ordinary  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. It  is,  therefore,  most  essential  that  such  places  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Government  Inspector,  before  the  vessels  are 
allowed  to  take  a  return  cargo.  It  is  useless  to  trust  to  such  a 
process  of  cleansing  as  will  enable  a  return  cargo  to  be  taken,  for 
the  germs  of  disease  have  a  vitality  sufficient  to  outlive  several 
short  passages,  if  not  destroyed  by  direct  means.  I  should, 
therefore,  recommend  that  no  steamboat  or  other  vessel  shall  be 
allowed  by  the  Veterinary  Inspector  at  the  port  of  embarkation 
to  receive  animals  until  after  the  master  or  owner  has  delivered 
a  certificate,  signed  by  the  Veterinary  Inspector  at  the  last  port 
of  debarkation,  certifying  that  such  steamboat  or  other  vessel  has 
l)een  properly  cleansed  and  disinfected  since  the  last  landing  of 
^mimals  therefrom. 

1  am  aware  that  some  of  the  steamboats  engaged  in  the  Con- 
tinental trade  return  in  ballast,  and  that  their  cleansing  and 
disinfection  is  said  to  be  done  during  the  return  voyage.  In 
these  cases  it  will  be  urged  that  such  a  rule  as  that  just  recom- 
mended would  involve  the  loss  of  a  tide,  and  that  this  would 
add  such  a  price  to  the  cost  of  transit  of  the  cattle  as  to  amount 
to  a  prohibitive  duty.  To  meet  such  objections  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  an  alternative  rule  that  animals  imported  in  vessels 
not  complying  with  the  foregoing  stipulation  should  be  treated 
as  coming  from  a  scheduled  country,  that  is  to  say,  that  such 
animals  should  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  I  must  mention 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  trivial  matter.  But  the  mode 
of  disposal  of  the  mixture  of  manure  and  sand,  or  manure  and 
sawdust,  from  steamboats,  and  that  of  the  manure  from  receiv- 
ing yards,  is  really  by  no  means  unimportant.  Generally  it  is 
sold  at  intervals,  either  more  or  less  disinfected  by  mixture  with 
quicklime  or  otherwise ;  but  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  Company  prefer  to  avoid  all  risk  by  placing  it  on  the 
**spondons  "  (the  projecting  ridges  of  the  paddle-boxes)  of  their 
steamboats,  and  shovelling  it  overboard  when  they  get  into  the 
**Race"  or  most  rapid  part  of  St.  George's  Channel.  Whatever 
system  is  adopted  the  disposal  of  these  refuse  substances  should 
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be  under  such  regulations  as  are  calculated   to   prevent  their 
becoming  a  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  contagion. 

V. — Conclusion. 

During  the  progress  of  the  investigation,  the  results  of  which 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  pages^  I  was  careful  to 
note  the  bearing  of  the  facts  upon  the  suggestions  which  the 
Society  might  make  to  the  Government,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  existing  regulations,  by  rendering  them 
better  calculated  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease.  It  requires 
considerable  care,  however,  to  avoid  a  judgment  biassed  unduly 
in  favour  of  any  one  interest  to  the  injury  of  the  remainder. 
For  instance,  the  proposal  to  subject  all  animals  imported  from 
Ireland  to  a  quarantine  of  ten  days  would,  no  doubt,  if  prc^rly 
carried  out,  give  farmers  who  buy  Irish  store  cattle  a  greatamount 
of  security  against  the  purchase  of  disease.  But  the  importations 
from  Ireland  average  considerably  more  than  1000  beasts  per  diem, 
divided  for  the  most  part  between  four  or  five  ports ;  and  at  each 
port  accommodation  would  be  required  for  ten  days'  importation 
(say  between  2000  and  3000  beasts,  besides  sheep  and  pigs).  To 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  quarantine,  each  day's  importation 
would  have  to  be  absolutely  separated  from  every  other  day's 
importation,  and  the  pen  for  each  animal  would  have  to  be 
capable  of  complete  isolation  from  that  of  every  other.  The 
pmctical  difficulty  and  expense  of  providing  the  necessary 
accommodation  would,  therefore,  be  enormous,  the  whole  falling 
upon  the  farmer  in  the  first  instance,  but  ultimately  taking  the 
shape  of  a  tax  upon  the  consumer. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  further  this  or  any  other 
proposed  remedy.  The  mere  statement  of  the  one  quoted  is 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  having  due  regard  to  the 
claims  of  conflicting  interests,  viz.,  the  British  and  the  foreign 
producers,  the  dealers,  and  the  consumers.  Solutions  on  the 
principle  of  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  are,  in  my  view,  altogether 
inadmissible ;  and  I,  therefore,  carefully  studied  the  question  of 
inspection  with  a  view  to  test  its  efficacy,  when  conducted  under 
proper  regulations.  The  conclusion  at  which  I  arrived  was  that 
inspection  at  the  ports  of  both  the  exporting  and  the  importing 
country,  as  at  Rotterdam  and  Harwich,  with  proper  control  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  proper  supervision  of  their 
premises,  proper  inspection  of  the  steamboats,  cattle-trucks,  and 
receiving-yards,  and  due  regard  to  the  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene,  would  go  a  very  long  way  towards  bringing 
the  danger  of  importing  foot-and-mouth  disease  under  control. 
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It  is,  however,  equally  necessary  to  exercise  strict  supervision 
over  the  inland  trade,  and  over  what  may  be  termed  the 
domestic  movement  of  stock,  by  making  proper  regulations 
with  regard  to  fairs  and  markets,  the  provision  of  slaughter- 
houses, and  other  matters  now  left  optional  with  the  local 
authorities.  And  in  all  cases  it  is  most  desirable  that  uniform 
action  should  be  secured  throughout  the  country. 

Accordingly,  my  original  report  to  the  Council  of  the  Society 
last  November  (being  an  abstract  of  the  facts  contained  in  the 
preceding  pages)  was  accompanied  by  a  draft  of  a  series  of 
suggestions  based  on  the  principles  just  stated.  Some  of  these 
suggestions  could  not,  at  present,  be  carried  out  at  all  places  to 
which  they  were  made  applicable,  especially  in  Ireland ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  the  places  that  could  not  comply  with  the 
regulations  were  therefore  abandoned  as  centres  of  the  cattle- 
trade,  the  public  benefit  would  be  enormous.  For  instance, 
what  possible  good  can  result  from  the  holding  of  6000  fairs  per 
annum  in  Ireland  alone?  If  only  one-half  of  them  were  aban- 
doned in  consequence  of  the  compulsion  to  divide  the  fair-green 
into  pens,  which  should  be  cleansed  and  disinfected,  the  only 
persons  who  would  suffer  would  be  the  local  publicans,  and  the 
benefit  to  the  rest  of  the  community  would  be. very  great  The 
same  argument  holds  good  for  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  it  has  not,  probably,  the  same  force  everywhere. 

The  registration  of  sales  of  stock  at  fairs  and  markets  is  Abo 
another  point  that  would  be  difficult  to  carry  out  in  all  localities 
under  existing  circumstances ;  but,  in  my  judgment,  a  mart  that 
is  too  insignificant  to  sustain  the  expense  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment ought  not  to  be  held  at  all.  The  probability  is  that  if 
such  a  system  had  been  in  operation  at  Hull  when  the  ^  Joseph 
Soames'  arrived,  the  whereabouts  of  every  animal  still  living, 
that  had  been  in  the  tainted  market,  would  have  been  at  once 
ascertained ;  and  if  the  authorities  had  been  energetic  enough, 
and  the  law  would  have  permitted  the  procedure,  the  whole 
of  them  would  have  been  ^*  sides  of  beef  "  in  less  than  a  week. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  trustworthy  inspectors  has  been 
frequently  quoted  as  insuperable,  and  doubtless  a  coin  of  the 
tealm  is  an  exceedingly  bad  eyeglass.  But  if  the  Inspectors  were 
properly  paid,  and  were  compelled  to  make  returns  of  each 
cargo  and  each  market  to  the  local  authority  and  the  Govern- 
ment, stating  not  only  the  number  of  diseased  animals  in  each,  the 
names  of  the  owners^  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  but  also  indi- 
cating the  stage  which  the  disease  had  reached,  such  returns,  in  the 
case  of  ports,  from  the  Inspector  in  Ireland  would  be  a  check  upon 
the  returns  made  by  the  Inspector  at  the  English  port,  and  vice 
versdj  and  thus  the  inspection  would  be  rendered  efficient. 
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Asa  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  am  not  aware  that  complaints 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  Veterinary  Inspectors  in 
England  discharge  their  duty  have  been  often  preferred,  and 
I  am  not  conversant  with  a  single  case  in  which  any  accusation 
has  been  substantiated.  There  is  probably  more  uncertainty 
felt  as  to  the  action  of  the  Continental  Inspectors,  and  less 
reliance  placed  on  their  skill.  For  instance,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  stated  that  measures  are  taken  to  get  animals  from  a 
scheduled  country  passed  into  England  as  if  they  had  come 
from  an  unscheduled  country ;  thus  German  sheep  are  stated  to 
be  shipped  at  Hamburg  for  Antwerp,  and  sent  from  Antwerp 
to  England  as  Belgian.  Such  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
Inspector  as  would  allow  any  clear  cases  of  attempted  fraud  to 
pass  unrecognised  at  the  Continental  or  the  English  port,  if 
promptly  dealt  with  by  the  Home  authorities,  would  probably 
not  recur  very  soon. 

With  regard  to  inspection  in  Ireland,  all  that  can  be  said  is 
that,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  been  systematically  tried,  and, 
therefore,  its  chances  of  success  or  failure  are  entirely  unknown. 

The  supervision  which  I  have  recommended  as  supplementary 
to  inspection  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of  contact  between 
diseased  and  healthy  animals,  and  the  vigorous  destruction  of 
disease-germs  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  are  formed.  By 
some  such  means,  properly  carried  out,  I  believe  that  we  should 
t)btain  results  as  good  as  by  such  sweeping  measures  as  the 
slaughter  of  all  imported  animals  at  the  port  of  landing,  while 
we  should  still  retain  the  much-needed  Dutch  cows  and  Irish 
stores,  and  not  interfere  in  any  appreciable  manner  with  cattle- 
dealers  who  are  too  scrupulous  to  enrich  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  a  penny  by  inflicting  an  injury  on  the  public  to 
the  extent  of  a  pound. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  having  received  the  Abstract  of 
this  Report,  as  already  stated,  referred  it  to  the  Cattle  Plague 
Committee,  consisting  of  the  whole  Council.  After  an  interval 
of  a  month  it  was  carefully  considered,  both  by  the  Committee 
and  the  Council,  and  finally  the  following  suggestions  were, 
last  December,  made  to  the  Government  in  reply  to  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council  given  the 
previous  July: — 

(1.)  That  a  sufficient  number  of  Veterinary  Inspectors  be 
appointed  by  the  Government  at  the  ports,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  to  examine  properly  every  animal  previous  to  shipment 
or  landing,  as  the  case  may  be  (pp.  198,  211,  &c.) 

(2.)  That  a  return  of  the  animals  found  affected  with  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  with  the  names  of  their  owners  and 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  shall  be  furnished,  at  such  intervals  as 
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may  be  deemed  desirable,  by  the  Government  Inspectors  at  the 
ports  to  the  Veterinary  Departments  in  London  and  Dublin 
respectively,  and  in  England  to  the  local  authority  (p.  241). 

(3.)  That  the  prosecution  of  the  owners  of  animals  so  reported 
as  diseased  shall  in  England  be  undertaken  by  the  local  authority, 
and  in  Ireland  by  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council. 
(4.)  That  the  regulations  as  to  right  of  entry,  liberty  to  inspect, 
and  evidence  of  the  existence  of  disease  (the  Inspector's  certifi- 
cate), which  are  now  applicable  to  cases,  or  suspected  cases,  of 
pleuro-pneumonia,  shall  be  extended  to  foot-and-mouth  disease 
(Act,  sec.  31-33)  (pp.  197  and  199). 

(5.)  That  all  lairs  or  yards  belonging  to  Railway  and  Steam- 
boat Companies,  and  all  market  places  and  places  set  apart  for 
the  holding  of  fairs  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  shall  be  divided 
into  pens  of  a. convenient  size,  and  furnished  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  troughs  of  clean  water  ;  and  that  these  pens  shall  be 
cleansed  and  disinfected  in  accordance  with  the  existing  regula- 
tions of  the  English  Privy  Council  in  reference  to  railway  pens 
and  landing  places  (pp.  212  and  241). 

(G.)  That  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the  steamboats  and 
other  vessels  used  for  the  carriage  of  animals  shall  be  rigorously 
enforced  ;  and  that  no  steamboat  or  other  vessel  shall  be  allowed 
bj  the  Government  Veterinary  Inspector  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion to  receive  animals  until  after  the  master  or  owner  has  pro- 
<Juced  and  delivered  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Government 
Veterinary  Inspector  at  the  last  port  of  debarkation,  certifying 
^bat  such  steamboat  or  other  vessel  has  been  properly  cleansed  and 
^sinfected  since  the  last  landing  of  animals  therefrom  (p.  239). 

(7.)  That  the  Railway  Companies  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in 
England  shall  be  compelled  to  cleanse  and  disinfect  their 
"^ilway  trucks  and  sidiqgs,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  regu- 
Wions(p.  202). 

(8.)  That  food  and  water  in  ordinary  quantities  be  supplied  to 
^II  animals  either  before  or  after  inspection,  both  at  the  ports  of 
^llipment  and  landing,  whether  requested  by  the  persons  in  charge 
Or  otherwise  (pp.  210,  211). 

(9.)  That  animals  exposed  for  sale  at  fairs  and  in  markets,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  shall  in  all  cases  be  inspected  by  duly 

Jualified  Veterinary  Surgeons,  or  Inspectors  appointed  by  the 
>ocal  Authority,  and  that  it  is  essential  that  ofTenders  against  the 
law  shall  be  adequately  punished  on  conviction  (pp.  204-209). 

(10.)  That  the  provisions  of  the  Privy  Council  (Ireland)  Order  * 
•of  November  4th,  1870,  be  modified  so  as  to  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  sec.  57  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act, 

*  Sections  3  and  13. 
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with  reference  to  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  other  than 
glanders,  cattle-plague,  or  sheep-pox  (p.  207). 

(11.)  That  the  neglect  to  conform  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  or  of  the  Orders  in  Council  founded  thereon,  shall  hence- 
forth be  punished  as  an  offence  against  the  Act ;  and  that  the 
penalty  clauses  shall  henceforth  include  a  minimum  as  well  as  a 
maximum  fine  (p.  202). 

(12.)  That  all  cattle-dealers  shall  be  required  to  take  out  a 
licence,  which  licence  shall  be  granted  or  refused  by  the  magis- 
trates of  the  district  in  which  the  applicant  usually  resides ;  and 
that  the  said  licence  shall  be  suspended  or  revoked  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  magistrates  in  the  event  of  the  dealer  being  convicted 
more  than  once  of  wilful  non-compliance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Privy  Council,  or  of  the  local  authorities  (pp.  217,  218). 

(13.)  That  a  register  be  kept  in  each  district  of  the  cattle- 
dealers  licensed  therein. 

(14.)  That  the  lairs,  yards,  fields,  and  other  premises  used  for 
the  temporary  reception  of  animals,  whether  inland  or  at  the 
ports  of  landing  and  shipment,  be  duly  certificated  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  registered  (p.  216). 

(15.)  That  in  order  to  prevent  cruelty,  sheep  and  cattle  should 
never  be  carried  together  in  the  same  truck. 

(16.)  That  in  order  to  secure  proper  cleansing  and  ventilation 
of  the  holds  of  steamboats,  all  vessels  employed  in  carrying 
animals  shall  be  certificated;  and  that  no  certificate  shall  be 
given  to  any  steamboat  or  other  vessel  not  now  engaged  in  the 
trade,  unless  the  ventilation  of  the  holds  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  animals  be  performed  by  means  of  properly  constructed 
machine-ventilators  (pp.  233-239). 

(17.)  That  the  Privy  Council  should  from  time  to  time  send 
down  their  own  Inspectors  to  the  markets,  in  order  to  see  that 
the  regulations  are  properly  carried  out,  and  that  the  inspector 
should  institute  proceedings  against  persons  whom  he  may  detect 
offending  against  the  law  (p.  219). 

(18.)  Tluit  at  the  ports  licensed  for  the  importation  of  foreign 
animals  the  local  audiorities  shall  provide  slaughter-houses  con- 
tiguous to  the  ordinary  cattle-market,  also  to  the  landing-stage 
for  cattle  from  unscheduled  countries,  and  within  the  defined 
part  of  the  port,  for  the  landing  and  slaughter  of  animals  from 
scheduled  countries  (where  such  exist)  widiin  the  boundaries  of 
their  jurisdictions,  as  is  the  case  at  Deptford  (pp.  217,  229). 

(19.)  That  in  all  cases  the  landing-places  for  cattle  from  sche- 
duled and  unscheduled  countries  should  be  decidedly  apart,  and 
that  the  markets  for  cattle  from  scheduled  countries  should  in  all 
cases  be  separated  by  some  considerable  interval  from  the  ordinary 
market  (p.  228). 

(20.)  That  to  enable  the  local  authorities  to  trace  the  disper- 
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sion  of  a  contagious  or  Infectious  disease,  such  as  cattle-plague 
or  sheep-poXy  from  a  fair  or  market,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  owning  the  cattle  or  sheep  at  the  time  of  departure  shall 
be  registered  by  the  clerk  of  the  fair  or  market  (pp.  225,  241). 

(21.)  That  with  reference  to  cattle-plague,  it  is  desirable  to 
add  to  §  53  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  as 
follows: — Where,  under  the  Act,  a  place  is  declared  to  be  an 
infected  place,  either  by  the  order  of  Uie  Privy  Council,  or  of  the 
local  authority,  or  by  die  declaration  of  an  Inspector,  a  return  of 
the  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals  (including  horses)  within  the 
infected  place,  shall  immediately  be  made  to  the  clerk  of  the 
local  authority  by  every  owner  of  such  cattle,  sheep,  or  other 
animals ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  said  animals  becoming 
affected  with  any  disease  whatever,  the  same  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  police  by  the  owner  of  such  animals.  Upon  such 
report  being  made  to  the  police,  the  local  authority  shall  cause 
the  Veterinary  Inspector  to  examine  the  animals  affected  and 
certify  in  writing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  (p.  225). 

(22.)  That  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  cattle  diseases,  uniform  action  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  generally  enforced  (pp.  195-197). 

(23.)  That  in  cases  of  cattle-plague,  the  Veterinary  Inspector 
of  the  Privy  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  order  the  slaughter  of 
animals  in  adjacent  fields  to  those  actually  infected,  as  well  as  the 
animals  in  the  same  field,  cowshed,  &c.,  in  the  event  of  such  a  course 
being  considered  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  plague 
(p.  225). 

(24.)  That  theprohibitionof  the  importation  of  cattle  from  Russia 
should  continue  as  long  as  cattle-plague  exists  in  that  country  ; 
and  that  any  country  permitting  the  importation  of  Russian  cattle 
during  that  period  should  ipso  facto  become  a  scheduled  country. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  suggestions,  they  beg  leave  to  add 
the  following,  which,  if  adopted,  would  render  compulsory  the 
action  of  the  local  authorities  in  certain  matters  which,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act  are  optional  with  them  : — 
Act,  §  41  alter  may  to  shall. 

§  53  alter  may  to  shall,  and  omit  '*  if  the  circumstances 

of  the  case  appear  to  him  so  to  require," 
§  57  after  coasting  vessel  insert  "  or  a  vessel  engaged 

in  the  cross-channel  trade." 
§  57  after  execution  of  this  Act  for  may  read  shall. 
§  66  for  may,  if  they  think  fit,  read  shall.    . 
§  86  first  Ime,  for  may  read  shall ;  fourth  line,  for 
infectious  disease,  or,  read  infectious  disease,  and 
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VI. — Further  Report  by  the  Judges  on  tJue  Competition  fo\ 
for  Plans  of  Labourers  Cottages  in  connection  with  tlie 
Meeting^  1872.  , 

In  the  Report,  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  * » 
on  the  Plans  shown  at  CardifTin  competition  for  Prizes  ol 
the  Marquess  of  Bute  and  Major  Picton  Turbervill,  the 
remarked: — "Although  there  was  no  set  of  Plans  whi 
could  recommend,  as  a  whole,  worthy  of  a  prize,  there 
(marked  *  Rustic,'  No.  40,  entered  by  Mr.  Hine,  foremai 
Patent  Brick  Works,  Worcester)  which,  in  its  arrangeme 
of  living  and  bed  rooms,  possessed  a  simplicity,  origina 
convenience  which  may  be  worked  into  something  very 
and  they  recommended  that,  with  the  sanction  of  the  < 
this  Plan  should  be  published  in  the  Society's  Journal, 
out  his  elevations. 

This  recommendation  having  been  approved  by  the  ' 
the  Judges  have  great  pleasure  in  publishing  the  Plans 
submitting   two   designs   showing  elevations  adapted 
(Plates  I.  and  II.). 

Figs.  1  and  2. — Mr.  Sinews  original  Plans,  exhibited  at  Ct 
marked  '  Buslicy    No.  40. 


Fig.  1.— Chamber  Plan. 
B  B.  Bedrooms. 


FlR.  2.— Ground  ] 
K  K.  Kitchens.  O  < 

S  S.  .*?cullene8.  P  ] 

t  i.  Sinks.  C  ( 

T.  H,  Tool-hous 


The  ground-plan,  it  will  be  observed,  is  an  oblong  ( 
sidering  the  out-offices),  roofed  by  a  single  span,  ai 
without  a  single  break  of  any  kind.  Such  an  arrang 
obviously  cheaper  than  one  having  breaks,  valleys,  and  ] 
The  accommodation  on  ground  and  chamber  floors  < 
all  that  is  really  necessary.  On  the  ground-floor  are  a  liv. 
and  scullery,  both  sufficiently  large,  and  a  small  pantry,  w 
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lated.  The  two  front  doors  are  well  removed  from  each  other,  and 
on  the  chamber-floor  there  are  three  bedrooms,  each  entered  sepa- 
rately, and  of  good  size.  But  the  originality  of  the  plan  which 
recommended  it  so  strongly  to  the  Judges,  is  the  way  in  which 
the  two  cottages  are  locked  together.  Cottages  built  in  pairs,  and 
in  some  cases  singly,  usually  take  the  form  of  the  letter  L»  and 
H^hen  placed  together  back  to  back,  they  take  the  form  shown 
m  Fig.  3  or  Fig.  4, 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. 


rJ 


These  entail  breaks,  valleys,  and  gutters ;  but  in  *  Rustic's ' 
f^lans  we  have  an  entirely  different  arrangement ;  the  two  blocks 
^^ing  locked  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

But  although  cottages  whose  plan  forms  an  oblong  without 
^  single  break,  and  the  roof  of  which  is  one  unbroken  span, 
^ay  be  very  well  so  far  as  accommodation  and  economy  are  con- 
cerned, yet  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  care  that  an  estate  shall 
^ot  be  disfigured  by  the  erection  of  cottages  having  only  comfort 
^nd  economy  in  view.  The  Judges  therefore  venture  to  submit 
^lie  two  designs  shown  on  Plates  I.  and  II.,  instead  of  Mr.  Hine's ; 
^lic  one  as  being  useful  and  economical,  without  being  unsightly, 
tlie  other  as  being  somewhat  more  ornamental. 

In  these  plans  they  have  increased  the  size  of  the  rooms  on  the 

ground-floor,  which  of  course  materially  improves  the  bedrooms 

Over ;  and  they  have  shown  the  wall  between  the  two  cottages 

S  inches  thick  instead  of  4^  inches,  to  exclude  sound  and  to  give 

greater  stability  to  the  building.     They  also  recommend  a  steep 

J)itched  roof  of  tiles  as  preferable  to  a  flat  one  of  slates,  as  it 

reduces  the  height  of  the  walls  and  gets  more  bedroom  space 

in  the   roof :   this,  of  course,  necessitates  dormer  windows  ;  but, 

with  the  break  shown  in  the  front,  these  windows  improve  the 

elevations.     A  porch  is  added  to  the  front  doors  with  the  same 

object,  and  also  to  afford  protection  against  the  weather. 

The  out-offices  are  placed  some  distance  from  the  houses,  for 
obvious  reasons  ;  and  they  are  grouped  together  as  a  separate 
building,  containing  a  bakehouse  common  to  the  two  cottages, 
hovels,  and  piggeries.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  out- 
offices,  that  they  can  be  built  either  with  or  without  piggeries. 

The  design  shown  on  Plate  II.,  with  its  timbered  gables, 
may  be  preferred  in   some  localities.     It  is  a  more  expensive 
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mode  of  construction,  but  gives  additional  space.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  gables  are  corbelled  out  16  inches ;  and  the 
timber  walls,  brick-nogged  and  plastered  externally,  are  only  six 
inches  thick,  against  nine-inch  brick  walls;  thus  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  size  of  the  bedrooms,  care  being  taken  that  this 
addition  is  given  to  the  parents'  bedrooms. 

In  conclusion^  the  Judges  would  add  that  the  two  designs  are 
merely  submitted  as  suggestions  for  carrying  out  a  plan  which 
they  preferred,  for  reasons  already  given,  to  others  submitted  in 
competition  at  Cardiff;  and  they  hope  that  the  publication  of  this 
Plan  may  contribute,  in  some  degree,  to  remove  a  difficulty  felt 
on  all  estates,  viz.,  the  providing  good  cottages  for  agricultural 
labourers  at  a  moderate  cost. 

(Signed)        Geo.  Hunt, 
C.  Randell, 

February,  1873.  Thos.  Sample. 


VII. — The  Potato  Disease.  •  By  William  Cabruthebs,  F.R.S., 
Consulting  Botanist  to  the  Society. 

Thebe  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  potato  disease  has  been  known 
for  ages  in  the  western  countries  of  South  America ;  but  its  first 
ascertained  appearance  was  just  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  seriously 
injured  the  crops  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  reappeared 
in  the  same  regions  the  following  year  (1844).  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  month  of  July,  1845,  it  was  first  detected  in  the  Old 
World,  in  Belgium,  and  within  two  months  thereafter  its  occur- 
rence was  recorded  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in  France 
and  Germany,  Denmark  and  Russia.  Since  that  time  it  has 
never  been  entirely  absent  from  the  potato  crops,  although  in 
some  years  it  has  been  much  more  destructive  than  in  others. 
Its  extensive  prevalence  last  season,  and  the  serious  havoc  it  com- 
mitted, threatening  now  a  famine  in  some  districts  of  Ireland,  have 
drawn  special  attention  to  it  recently,  and  have  induced  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society  (Earl  Cathcart)  to  encourage  the  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease  by  the  offer  of  a  Prize  of  100/.,  in  the 
hope  that  such  investigation  will  lead  to  practical  suggestions  as 
to  a  method  of  ]jalliating,  if  not  of  curing,  the  malady. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Botanical  Committee,  I  have  drawn 
up  the  following  short  statement  of  the  present  state  of  knowledge 
regarding  this  disease : — 

There  is  no  longer  any  dispute  as  to  its  real  cause.  All  the 
notions  which  supposed  it  to  be  produced  by  physical  agencies, 
or  to  be  the  indication  of  a  defective  method  of  cultivation,  or  of 
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Fig.  1. 


of   Pero- 
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a  deterioration  of  the  plant,  have  been  conclusively  set  aside. 
Nor  can  it  be  held  that  the  microscopic  fungus,  which  is  known 
to  be  invariably  found  in  diseased  potatoes,  is  the  result  of  the 
<lisease  and  not  its  cause,  since  De  Bary  has  produced  the  disease 
by  placing  the  spores  of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves  and  tubers  of 
healthy  potatoes. 

Beginning  this  narration  with  De  Bary's  experiment,*  we  may 
traoe  intelligently  the  history  of  this  baneful  para- 
site, and  notice  the  nature  and  progress  of  the 
injury  it  produces  in  the  potato.  The  seeds,  or 
more  properly  spores  of  the  fungus,  are  minute 
ovoid  bodies,  so  small  that  the  greatest  diameter  is 
not  more  than  the  eight-hundredth  of  an  inch 
long.  When  a  spore  rests  on  the  under  surface  of 
a  leafy  and  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  it  pushes 
out  a  slender  tube,  through  a  ruptured  opening  in 
its  coat.  This  tube  penetrates  the  epidermis  on  the  spot  where 
germination  takes  place  or  finds  its  way  to  one  of  the  innumer- 
able openings  or  stomates  which 
abound  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaf,  and  passing  through 
the  opening  enters  the  tissues. 
The  slender  tubular  root,  called 
the  mycelium,  rapidly  grows,  push- 
ing its  way  everywhere  through 
the  substance  of  the  leaf.  It 
branches  and  rebranches  freely ; 
the  brown  colouring  matter  con- 
tained in  it  gives  the  spotted  ap- 
pearance to  the  leaves,  which  indi- 
cates to  the  eye  the  existence  of 
the  disease.  The  mycelium  sends 
out,  through  the  stomates,  branches 
into  the  air,  that  give  a  mouldy  aspect  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf.  The  ultimate  branches  of  this  external  growth  are 
somewhat  interruptedly  swollen,  and  many  of  them  bear  minute 
oval  bodies  at  their  extremities.  These  are  the  spores.  The 
mycelium  passes  down  the  leaf-stalk  into  the  stem ;  through  this 
it  obtains  access  to  the  other  leaves  as  well  as  to  the  underground 
branches,  and  through  them  to  the  potatoes  themselves,  which  are 
indeed  only  enlarged  and  shortened  portions  of  the  underground 
stem.     De  Bary  placed  some  spores  on  the  leaves  of  a  healthy 


A  rpore  which  liaf  penetrated  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  stem  of  a  potato,  and  its 
mycelium  root  is  penetrating  tiie  tissues  of 
the  stems. 


*  The  elaborate  Paper  by  De  Bary  on  this  and  allied  parasitic  fungi  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Annales  dee  Sciences  NaturoUes,  Partie  Botanique/  4th  Series, 
VoL  XX.  (1863)  pp.  1-148.    Plates  L-XIU. 
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potato  on  February  4th;  the  day  following  the  tubes  of  the 
mycelium  had  penetrated  the  leaves ;  on  the  8th  the  mould  ap- 
peared on  the  under  surface  covered  with  fruit,  and  on  the  9tb 
the  whole  plant  was  diseased. 

Fig.  3. — Spore-beanng  mould,  Peronospora  infesians, 

(^{agiiifiod  300  diameters.) 


The  cpore-bearing  mould  springs  from  the  mycelium,  which  penetrates  the 
tissues  of  the  leaf,  aod  panes  through  the  stomates  on  the  under  surDace  into 
the  air. 

The  individual  cells  which  are  pierced  by  the  mycelium  are 
destroyed,  and  the  starch-granules  contained  in  the  cells  are 
attacked  and  consumed.  Putrefaction  soon  begins,  affecting  first 
the  cell-walls  and  then  the  starch.  Payen  has  put  it  beyond 
doubt  that  the  mycelium  consumes  the  starch,  for  in  his  investi- 
gations he  detected  the  granules  attacked  by  the  mycelium 
threads,  and  he  made  the  injury  more  apparent  by  using  iodine, 
the  action  of  which  on  colouring  starch  granules  is  well  known. 
By  the  ordinary  processes  all  the  starch  can  be  separated  from 
diseased  potatoes,  not  only  that  contained  in  cells  yet  untouched 
by  the  mycelium,  but  even  the  granules  that  remain  uninjured  by 
the  mycelium  or  the  surrounding  putrefaction. 
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Fig.  4, — Spores  of  Peronospora  infestans. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


a 


A.  Large  spores  bome  <hi  the  mould  of  Peronoipot-a  tn- 
fettatu :  the  contents  of  the  cell  divided.  B.  The  small  spores 
(looepures)  escaping  from  the  cell.  C.  A  soocpore  with  ita 
two  cilia.  D.  A  zoospore  deprived  of  diia,  and  germinating. 
CMagniflsd  300  diameters.) 


The  mycelium  does  not  natural! j  fruit  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaf,  on  the  stem,  or  on  the  tuber  of  the  potato,  as  these 
parts  are  either  destitute  of  stomates  or  but  partially  furnished 
with  them,  and  the  mycelium  does  not  send  its  fruiting  branches 
through  continuous  epidermal  structures  ;  but  when  any  of  these 
parts  of  the  potato,  attacked  by  the  parasitic  fungus,  are  cut  and 
placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  the  fruiting  branches  speedily 
appear. 

Some  of  the  oval  heads  which  terminate  the  branches  are 
larger  than  the  others, 
and  contain  within  them 
from  six  to  sixteen 
mmute  bodies.  When 
water  is  applied  either 
artificially  or  naturally, 
the  outer  covering 
bursts  and  the  contents 
are  liberated.  Each  of 
-the  little  spores  thus 
set  free  moves  about  in 
-the  water  by  the  aid  of 
^wo  cilia.  In  a  short 
^me  the  motion  ceases,  and  if  a  proper  nidus  exists,  the  spore 
germinates. 

The  minute  fungus  belongs  to  the  genus  Peronospora^  and  has 
ftceived  the  name  Peronospora  infestans^  Mont  Another  method 
of  reproduction  has  been  noticed  in  other  species  of  this  genus, 
bat  it  has  not  yet  been  detected  in  the  case  of  the  species  causing 
the  potato  disease.  In  the  other  species  the  mycelium  buried  in 
the  tissues  of  the  supporting  plant 
produces  two  kinds  of  cells,  which 
have  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  that  the  ovule  and  the  pollen 
^rrain  have  in  flowering  plants. 
The  small  cell,  representing  the 
pollen  grain,  when  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  larger  cell, 
pushes  out  a  tube  which  pene- 
trates its  outer  wall,  and  on  reach- 
ing the  inner  wall  induces  changes 
which  produce  a  ripe  spore,  called  an  oospore.  The  oospore 
is  fall  of  small  granules,  which  are  liberated,  as  in  the  fruit 
already  described,  on  the  application  of  water,  and  being  fur- 
nished with  cilia  they  move  about  for  some  time.  Although 
these  minute  spores  abound  on  and  in  the  soil  around  the  diseased 
plant,  it  appears  that  they  never  attack  healthy  plants  through 
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K  Casp.    B.   Small  antheridian   spore. 
(Magnified  300  diameters.) 
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their  roots,  but  that  they  attach  themselves  to  the  stems  or 
leaves,  penetrating  their  epidermis  or  pushing  their  way  through 
the  stomates. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investigations  on  these  fungi  which 
will  be  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  offered  prize,  may  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  these  oospores  in  the  Peronospora  of  the  potato. 
As  they  are  more  especially  rest-spores,  supplying,  along  with 
the  mycelium,  the  means  of  continuing  the  life  of  this  species  in 
a  new  season,  their  discovery  and  the  determination  of  the  part 
or  parts  of  the  plant  in  which  they  are  produced  may  supply 
practical  hints  as  to  how  to  prevent  the  disease.  Under  any 
circumstances,  however,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  destruction  of 
the  parasitic  fungus,  the  diseased  plants — whether  leaves,  stems,  or 
tubers — should  be  destroyed  by  fire.  Leaving  them  to  decay  on 
the  field,  or  neglecting  them  in  the  farmyard  and  permitting  them 
to  get  into  the  manure,  is  a  certain  meaps  of  maintaining  these 
rest-spores  (oospores)  and  mycelium  in  a  state  ready  to  germinate 
when  the  necessary  conditions  are  present 

It  is  further  probable  that  when  we  have  discovered  the 
oospores  in  the  potato  fungus,  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the 
other  species  of  Peronospora^  we  shall  not  even  then  have 
ascertained  the  whole  life-history  of  this  parasitic  fungus; 
for  the  recent  investigations  of  De  Bary  have  shown  that  many 
of  the  microscopic  'fungi,  which  have  hitherto  not  only  been 
considered  different,  but  have  been  classed  under  different  groups, 
are  really  stages  in  the  life  of  the  same  plant.  In  the  analogous 
changes  in  the  higher  cryptogams,  the  spores  are  produced  only 
at  the  final  stage ;  and  among  the  different  forms  through  which 
insects  pass,  only  the  imago  or  perfect  insect  has  the  power  of 
continuing  the  species  by  producing  eggs.  But  in  these  fungi 
each  stage  is  spore-bearing.  The  investigations  instituted  for 
the  offered  prize  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  disclose  some  stage 
in  the  progress  of  this  parasite's  life,  where  it  can  be  more 
effectually  dealt  with  than  in  that  stage  with  which  we  are  at 
present  acquainted. 

De  Bary  has  shown  by  experiment  that  there  is  nothing  in  one 
potato  plant  more  than  in  another  to  predispose  it  to  the  attack 
of  the  fungus.  It  is  not  weak  or  unhealthy  plants  that  are  attacked, 
but  wherever  the  spores  rest,  and,  finding  the  suitable  moisture, 
germinate,  there  the  disease  will  appear.  When  once  the  fungus 
has  got  a  footing  in  a  crop  of  potatoes,  its  rapid  growth,  the  little 
time  required  to  develop  fruiting  branches,  and  the  innumerable 
number  of  spores  produced,  make  its  progress  very  rapid.  Even 
when  the  disease  is  first  noticed  by  the  cultivator,  it  has^  taken 
such  a  hold  of  the  crop  that  its  cure  is,  I  believe,  impossible. 

As  moisture  is  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  spores, 
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eveiy  means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  undue  moisture.  No 
soil  is  exempt ;  but  there  is  less  danger  of  an  attack,  and  less 
injury  when  the  disease  makes  its  appearance,  in  thoroughly 
drained  soils. 


VIIL— On  Dodder.    By  W.  Carruthers,  F.RS.,  Consulting 
Botanist  to  the  Society. 

The  dodders  form  a  group  of  plants  which  are  very  closely 
related  to  the  Bind  weeds  ( ConvolvulacecB\  yet  are  separated  from 
them  by  many  important  characters.  Some  fifty  species  are 
recorded  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  though  they  can  be 
specifically  distinguished,  no  peculiarities  exist  among  them  of 
lufficient  importance  to  justify  the  establishment  of  generic 
groups.  All  are  included  in  the  one  genus  Cuscuta  established 
by  Linnxus. 

They  are  all  annual  parasitic  herbs,  with  thread-like  stems, 
entirely  leafless,  or  having  the  leaves  represented  by  a  few 
scattered  minute  scales.     The  small  reddish  flowers  are  united 


Fig.  1.— Trefoil  Dodder  (Cuscuta  epithymum,  var.  Trifolii). 


into  little  round  balls.  Each  flower  produces  four  small  seeds 
about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mustard.  The  mass  of  the  seed 
consists  of  a  fleshy  albumen  in  which  is  spirally  coiled  a  thread- 
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shaped  embryo.  Gaertner  first  showed  that,  while  these  plants 
agreed  in  every  way  with  other  dicotyledons,  they  differed  in 
the  fundamental  character  expressed  in  the  name,  in  having, 
as  he  supposed,  only  a  single  cotyledon  in  the  embryo  plant,  but 
in  reality  this  supposed  cotyledon  is  only  the  axis  or  stem  of  the 
plant,  without  any  leaf  appendage  whatever. 

As  all  the  dodders  are  annual,  and  they  have  no  roots  pro- 
tected in  the  ground,  the  winter  completely  kills  all  the  plants 
of  each  season's  growth.  The  ripe  seeds,  however,  supply  the 
means  in  them,  as  in  other  annuals,  of  reproducing  with  the  new 
season  the  destroyed  plants  of  the  last — for  each  perfect  seed 
contains  a  minute  bud  capable,  though  separated  from  the  parent 
plant,  of  maintaining  a  dormant  existence,  and,  under  suitable 
conditions,  of  starting  into  independent  active  life.  Each  seed 
encloses,  either  in  the  tissues  of  the  embryo  plant  or  surrounding 
it,  a  quantity  of  food  sufficient  to  support  the  young  plant  untU 
its  organs  are  developed  so  far  as  to  obtain  its  own  food. 

In  CuscutOy  the  albumen  in  which  the  embryo  is  enclosed 
supplies  it  with  food  enough  to  enable  it  to  lay  hold  of  the 
iitem  or  branch  from  which  it  will  draw  its  nourishment,  if  that 
is  within  reach.  It  is  unable  to  maintain  its  life  after  this  stock 
•of  food  laid  up  by  the  parent  is  exhausted,  so  that  it  dies  if  it 
>does  not  succeed  in  attaching  itself  to  a  living  plant.  Mr. 
Buckman  has  shown  that,  when  sown  with  seeds  of  suitable  plants, 
the  ordinary  intemodal  lengthening  of  the  supporting  stem  lifts 
with  it  the  young  parasite  from  the  earth.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  attaches  itself  to  grown  plants,  all  connection  with  the 
«arth  is  speedily  cut  off,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fili- 
form stem  is  left  suspended  from  the  nourishing  plant 

When  the  dodder  touches  the  supporting  plant  it  twines 
round  the  stem,  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  coil  throws 
out  a  series  of  suckers,  by  which  it  secures  a  living  connection 
with  the  stem.  Through  these  suckers  it  withdraws  the  ela- 
borated juices  from  the  plant  for  its  own  use,  and,  from  its  rapid 
growth,  it  soon  impoverishes,  and  ultimately  kills,  the  supporting 
plant  It  has  already,  however,  thrown  out  branches  by  which 
it  has  seized  hold  of  new  plants,  and  it  continues  to  extend  its 
relations  as  long  as  the  season  permits  the  parasite  itself  to  live. 
In  this  way  a  single  plant,  by  its  rapid  growth,  will  cover  in 
time  several  square  feet  of  ground,  and  impoverish,  or  com- 
pletely destroy,  a  great  number  of  plants  belong;ing  to  different 
natural  orders.  The  most  common  British  species,  Cuscuta 
epithymumy  Murray  (of  which  the  trefoil  dodder,  C.  trifolii^ 
Bab.,  is  only  a  variety),  was  first  noticed,  as  its  name  almost 
implies,  growing  on  thyme,  but  it  is  found  on  other  and  very 
different  plants,  as  on  furze,  broom,  trefoil,  lucerne,  rock-rose 
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PigB.  2-4. — Hlwiraitons  of  Trefoil  Dodder  (CuBcuta  epithymnm), 
showing  its  anaiomical  relation  to  the  supporting  plant. 
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cranberry,  heather,  centaury,  scabious,  grass,  and  even  on  the 
brake.  It  is  also  found  living  on  plants  that  are  themselves 
partial  parasites,  like  eye-bright,  yellow-rattle,  and  bastard  toad- 
flax 

Figs.  2-4  show  the  anatomical  relation  of  Cuscuta  epithymum 
to  the  supporting  plant.  Fig.  2  represents  the  Cuscuta  twining 
round  the  stem  of  Centaur ea  scabiosa^  Linn. — the  Great  Knap- 
weed. At  F  the  stem  of  the  knapweed  and  the  dodder  is  cut 
through,  and  this  section  is  magnified  ten  times  in  the  diagram. 
Fig.  3.  The  oblong  portion  indicated  by  the  letters  A  B  C  D 
is  still  further  magnified  in  Fig.  4,  so  as  to  show  all  the  details 
of  the  structure.  In  the  centre,  the  stem  of  the  knapweed  is  shown 
cut  across,  exhibiting  the  cells  of  the  pith,  surrounded  by  the 
vascular  and  wood  bundles,  and  these  again  enclosed  by  the  bark. 
Three  cones  from  the  coil  of  the  dodder  penetrate  the  knapweed, 
reaching  to  the  pith.  These  cones  consist  of  the  outer  cellular 
covering  of  the  stem,  with  a  prolongation  of  the  wood  structure 
passing  down  their  centre.  Two  suckers  are  shown  pushing 
themselves  out  from  the  free  portion  of  the  stem  of  the  dodder. 
The  principal  figure  is  from  Chatiris's  *  Plantes  Parasites.' 

The  structure  of  the  dodders,  and  the  nature  of  the  relation 
between  them  and  the  plants  on  which  they  are  parasitic,  bave 
been  investigated  by  Mirbel,  Unger,  and  especially  by  Chatin. 
Being  complete  parasites  they  are  without  the  food-producing 
or  food-procuring  parts  of  ordinary  plants,  viz.,  roots  and  leaves. 
Nor  have  they  any  of  the  green  colouring  matter  (chlorophyl) 
which  plays  an  important  part  in  elaborating  the  food  of  vege- 
tables, yet  not  an  essential  part,  as  is  shown  by  the  experiments 
of  Saussure  and  De  CandoUe  on  Atriplex  hortensis  rubray  and 
Ulva  purpurea.  The  minute  scales  and  flower  bracts,  which  are 
the  only  representatives  of  the  leaves,  are,  as  well  as  the  stem, 
completely  destitute  of  stomates. 

The  stem  consists  of  a  cellular  pith  surrounded  by  a  wood 
structure,  which  differs,  however,  from  the  wood  bundles  of 
other  dicotyledonous  plants  in  being  destitute  of  ducts,  of  medul- 
lary rays,  and  of  liber.  There  is,  consequently,  no  true  bark ; 
its  place  is  occupied  by  a  cellular  layer  surrounding  the  wood 
cylinder,  the  cells  of  which  contain  a  red  liquid,  and  are  more 
or  less  charged  with  starch  granules. 

The  suckers  are  developed  from  the  stem.  The  flattened 
portion  is  derived  from  the  external  layer  of  cells.  Through 
this  is  pushed  a  cone  composed  of  the  cellular  pith  and  wood 
structures  of  the  axis.  These  penetrate  the  stem  of  the  sup- 
porting plant  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  these  delicate 
cell  structures  penetrate  the  firm  fibro-vascular  tissues  while 
they  are  in  active  life.      The  same  problem  presents  itself  in 
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investigating  the  growth  of  all  the  phaenogamous  parasitic  plants 
— of  the  mistletoe  on  the  oak  or  apple,  as  well  as  the  dodder  on 
clover. 

In  penetrating  the  stem  the  tissues  of  the  attacked  plant  are 
not  injured ;  they  are  only  pushed  aside  by  the  advancing  cone, 
and  the  cells  of  the  parasite  are  placed  in  such  close  relationship 
to  those  of  the  supporting  plant  that  the  organised  juices  pass 
freely  from  the  one  to  the  other,  entering  the  dodder  just  as 
they  would  pass  into  a  branch  of  the  plant  itself.  The  relation 
of  parasitic  fungi  to  the  plants  on  which  they  grow  is  very 
different  from  what  occurs  in  the  dodders  and  the  other  higher 
parasites.  The  small  roots,  or  mycelium  of  the  fungi,  penetrate 
the  walls  of  the  cells,  and  live  upon  the  tissues  themselves,  or 
on  the  starch  or  other  contents  of  the  cells.  The  result  is,  con- 
sequently, the  disorganisation  and  destruction  of  the  plants 
attacked  by  the  fungus.  The  higher  parasites,  on  the  other 
band,  only  withdraw  the  organised  juices.  This  operation  is 
without  any  real  injury  to  the  supporting  plant,  if  the  proportion 
of  the  juice  withdrawn  by  the  parasite  is  small  in  relation  to 
ivhat  exists  in  the  whole  plant,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  the 
mistletoe  on  the  apple :  or  it  is  fatal  to  the  supporting  plant,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  dodder  on  trefoil,  where  the  rapid  growth  of  a 
large  parasite  withdraws  all  the  prepared  food,  and  kills  the 
plant  by  exhaustion.  The  enormous  mass  of  the  dodder  also 
destroys  the  clover  which  it  covers,  by  smothering  it  in  the  same 
way  that  any  other  heavy  and  dense  covering  would. 

Of  the  many  remarkable  problems  suggested  by  the  study  of 
the  dodders  none  is  more  strange  than  the  physiological  inquiry 
as  to  bow,  without  any  appliances  for  obtaining  food  from  the 
air  or  the  soil,  and  entirely  dependent  on  the  prepared  juices  of 
the  plants  on  which  they  live,  they  nevertheless  contain  in  their 
tissues  starch,  resin,  and  different  acrid  substances  which  are  not 
found  in  the  nourishing  plants,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
want  some  of  the  chemical  elements  which  abound  in  these 
plants.  And,  still  further,  how  a  single  plant  of  dodder  collecting 
its  food  from  plants  so  different  as  clover,  heather,  thyme,  and 
grass  can  convert  the  diverse  juices  of  these  various  plants  into 
products  which  are  completely  unlike  any  found  in  each  or  all 
of  them.* 

♦  Tho  late  Dr.  Welwitsoh,  the  illuBtrious  explorer  of  "Western  Tropical  Africa, 
in  a  sliort  paper  •  On  the  Lorantlmc*  ro  of  Angola,"  a  prroiip  of  plants  including 
our  well-known  mistletoe,  refers  to  his  own  experiences  of  these  puratiites  as  follows  : 
**  It  seems  tliat  tlie  quality  of  the  snp  or  juice  of  a  tree  exercises  little  or  no 
influence  upon  the  vegetation  of  J^ianthacex ;  for  in  several  instances  I  found 
one  of  the  same  species  growing,  equally  vigorously,  on  Adanaattiaf  which  has 
€k  "watery  juice,  and  at  another  time  on  fig-trees,  of  which  the  sap  is  milky  and 
glutinous."' Journal  Boyal  Hort.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  (1873)  p.  122. 
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Considerable  alarm  lias  at  times  prevailed  in  various  districts- 
when  the  clover  or  flax  has  been  extensively  preyed  upon  by 
this  dangerous  parasite.  The  appearance  was  of  course  due  ta 
the  use  of  seed  (generally  foreign)  containing  dodder.  There 
is  really  no  excuse  for  seedsmen  permitting  dodder  to  accompany^ 
clover  seed,  inasmuch  as  the  small  size  of  the  dodder  seed  (being 
only  half  the  size  of  clover)  permits  it  to  be  easily  separated 
by  the  mechanical  process  of  sifting.  When,  however,  me  cul- 
tivator has  the  misfortune  to  discover  dodder  on  his  farm,  he 
should  use  the  utmost  diligence  to  secure  its  destruction.  No 
attempt  at  tearing  the  dodder  to  pieces  will  destroy  it ;  indeed 
each  separate  piece  that  remains  connected  with  the  living  plant 
will  maintain  its  independent  existence.  Permitting  the  dodder 
to  die  on  the  field  is  also  utterly  worthless  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  its  extirpation,  for  the  seeds  remain,  and  when  the 
.  spring  returns  they  will  germinate.  The  only  efficient  cure  is 
to  bum  completely  the  whole  vegetation  of  the  diseased  spot,, 
together  with  the  surface  of  the  soil  on  which  seeds  may  already 
have  fallen. 

Flax  and  clover  crops  are  not  the  only  ones  that  may  be  in- 
jured by  dodder.  The  thyme-dodder,  of  which  the  clover- 
dodder  is,  as  I  have  said,  but  a  variety,  has  been  found  on  planta 
belonging  to  the  same  genus  with  the  potato;  and  my  atten- 
tion was  drawn  last  autumn,  by  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  to  a  crop 
of  Swedish  turnips  attacked  by  this  plague.  The  field  was  near 
Dunstable,  on  the  Brandreth  estate.  The  farmer,  Mr.  Scroggs, 
informed  me  that,  two  years  before,  the  field  had  produced  a 
good  crop  of  trefoil,  which  was  here  and  there  affected  by  dodder. 
Mr.  Scroggs  cut  down  the  clover,  leaving  the  diseased  plants  to 
die  on  the  groun(|,  and  then  ploughed  them  into  the  soil.  No 
indication  of  the  parasite  waa  detected  in  the  wheat  crop  which 
followed  the  clover,  but  the  plough  having  brought  the  seed 
again  to  the  surface,  it  germinated  after  lying  a  year  dormant^ 
and  attacked  the  crop  of  turnips  then  growing  on  the  field.  The 
suckers,  of  the  dodder  had  penetrated  principally  the  fleshy 
stalk  and  midrib  of  the  leaves,  but  not  a  few  of  the  turnips 
themselves  were  also  attacked  on  the  upper  surface. 


IX. — Annual  Report  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  for  1872. 

During  the  period  from  December,  1871,  to  December,  1872; 
657  analyses  have  been  referred  to  me  by  Members  of  the  Society, 
being  73  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  an  increase  of  79 
analyses  over  the  number  sent  out  in  1870. 
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An  examination  of  the  appended  Summary,  and  its  com- 
parison with  the  Returns  of  analyses  in  ISTl,  will  show  that  the 
analyses  in  1871  were  raised  to  an  exceptionally  high  number 
by  an  unusually  large  number  of  cake  and  guano  samples  which 
were  sent  to  me  in  that  year.  The  abundance  of  green  food  in 
the  past  season  no  doubt  rendered  many  farmers  less  dependent 
upon  purchased  food,  and  brought  transactions  in  cakes  and 
faeding-meals  to  their  normal  condition :  in  consequence,  the 
unusually  large  number  of  212  cake  examinations  made  in  1871 
was  reduced  to  165  in  1872,  which,  however,  is  an  increase  of 
11  samples  over  the  number  of  cakes  examined  by  me  for 
Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1870. 

In  the  preceding  year,  as  many  as  78  guanos  were  sent  for 
analysis,  or  36  more  samples  than  in  1872.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  Peruvian  guano  in  a  dry  powdery  condition  and  of 
good  quality,  guaranteed  by  analysis,  induced  not  a  few  who  had 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  guano  to  substitute  for  its 
use  nitrate  of  soda  and  various  artificial  manuring  compounds, 
which  appear  to  have  reduced  considerably  the  consumption  of 
Peruvian  guano. 

Whilst  the  samples  of  guano  were  less  numerous  in  the  past 
season  than  in  the  preceding,  fully  as  many  artificial  manures 
were  referred  to  me  for  analysis  in  1872. 

By  far  the  larger  number  of  artificial  manures  examined  by 
me  in  1872  were  well  prepared  and  intrinsically  valuable  fer- 
tilisers, and  comparatively  speaking  only  few  were  not  worth  the 
money  at  which  they  were  sold. 

Bone-dust  is  getting  dearer  from  year  to  year,  and  much  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  obtaining  it  clean  and  pure.  Bone-dust 
is  often  mixed  with  glue-boilers'  refuse-bones  and  bone-turners' 
refuse-dust,  which  although  useful  in  their  way,  vary  much  in 
quality  and  composition,  and  for  that  reason  should  be  sold 
separately  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  not  be  mixed  with  fresh 
b(nie-dust 

Chincha  Island  guano  being  exhausted,  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment agents  now  ship  guano  from  the  Guanape  Islands.  Nearly 
the  whole  stock  in  England  has  been  imported  from  these 
islands,  and  only  a  few  cargoes  have  lately  arrived  from  Macabi 
Island,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Guanape  Islands. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  examination  of  the  cargoes  of 
Macabi  guano  that  have  arrived  here,  it  possesses  about  the  same 
composition  and  general  character  as  Guanape  guano,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  latter.  The 
present  importations  of  Guanape  guano  are  drier  and  not  so 
lumpy  as  a  good  many  samples  which  were  submitted  to  me  for 
analysis  in  the  preceding  season.     On  an  average,  I  find  Guanape 
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guano  contains  about  22  per  cent  of  moisture,  30  per  cent  of 
phosphates,  and  yields  12  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  In  several 
samples  of  cargoes  recently  imported  into  England  from  the 
Guanape  Islands,  I  find  from  12  to  14,  and  in  a  few  cases  the 
guano  yielded  15  per  cent. ;  but,  taking  into  account  the  average 
composition  of  Guanape  guano,  I  do  not  think  the  buyer  can 
count  upon  guano  which  yields  more  than  12  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  nor  can  he  always  depend  upon  being  supplied  with 
an  article  that  is  sufficiently  dry  and  powdery  to  be  economically 
applied  to  the  land  without  having  been  previously  mixed  with 
some  dry  material  and  been  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

This  operation  is  both  troublesome  and  entails  expense,  and 
if  the  g^ano  is  very  wet  and  lumpy,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
farmer,  with  the  means  at  his  command,  to  reduce  such  guano 
into  a  fine  powdery  condition. 

Guanape  guano,  moreover,  I  find  contains  a  good  deal  of  firee^ 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  in 
consequence  loses  in  quality  on  keeping. 

It  is  this  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia  which  gives  the  pun- 
gent smell  to  Guanape  guano,  and  which  renders  it  liable  to 
bum  up  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied  as  a  top-dressing,  in  case 
continued  dry  weather  should  set  in  directly  after  the  top*di:essing 
has  been  applied  to  the  wheat  or  barley  crop. 

In  order  to  meet  the  inconveniences  which  arise  from  the  wet 
lumpy  condition  in  which  Guanape  guano  frequently  reaches 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  neutralise  the  pungent  and 
injurious  properties  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  it  is  desiraUe 
to  treat  the  raw  guano  with  about  20  per  cent  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  after  this  treatment  to  keep  it  in  a  heap  for  several  months, 
and  finally  to  reduce  the  sulphated  guano  by  suitable  means  into 
a  fine  and  dry  powder. 

By  these  means  a  very  superior  fertiliser  is  obtained,  which 
possesses  many  advantages  over  wet  raw  Peruvian  guano.  It 
is,  however,  difficult  on  a  small  scale  to  treat  Peruvian  guano 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  convert  it  into  a  dry  and  soluble 
fertiliser. 

Soluble  and  ammonia-fixed  Peruvian  guano  is  highly  spoken 
of  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in 
Germany,  by  farmers  who  have  tried  its  effects  in  the  field,  in 
comparison  with  the  raw  Peruvian  guano.  In  order  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  soluble  guano,  extensive  works  were 
established  a  few  years  ago  at  Hamburg,  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  preparation  of  soluble  Peruvian  guano^ 
In  these  works  the  Peruvian  guano  is  dried  if  necessary,  sifted, 
and  then  treated  with  just  sufficient  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  the 
volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  the  raw  guano  into  non-volatile 
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neatnl  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the 
^ater  part  of  the  insoluble  phosphate  perfectly  soluble  in  water. 
By  these  means  a  highly  concentrated,  dry,  and  finely  powdered 
fertiliser  is  produced,  which  may  be  said  to  combine  the  qualities 
of  a  good  superphosphate  with  those  which  are  characteristic  of 
Peravian  guano. 

Although  the  prepared  guano  is  sold  at  about  10s,  more  per 
ton  than  Peruvian  guano  in  its  natural  condition,  the  sales  of 
the  soluble  guano  in  Germany  have  steadily  increased  from  year 
to  year,  and  last  year  I  am  informed  that  they  amounted  to  more 
than  60,000  tons. 

Two  samples  of  soluble  Peruvian  guano,  recently  analysed  by 
me,  had  the  following  composition : — 


Composition  of  two  Samples  of  Soluble  Peruviak  Guano. 


I 


Koistore       

Water  of  combination  and  j 

♦Organic  matter  /       "     " 

Biphosphate  of  liibe  (mono-basic  phoephat«  of  lime") 
Equal  to  bone-phosphate  (tri-basio  phosphate  of  j 

lime)  rendered  soluble  by  acid      / 

Inf  oluble  phosphates 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Alkaline  salts  and  magnesia 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 

*  Containing  nitrogen 

Equal  to  ammonia 


Sept.  18t2. 

DecI872. 

14-66 

16-78 

42-57 

41-88 

13-86 

13-20 

(21-71) 

(20-68) 

5-09 

16-36 

3-78 

3-69 

7-19 

13-39 

4-39 

3-17 

100-00 

100-00 

8-7« 
10-69 

8-96 
11-88 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  soluble  guano  which  is  prepared  at 
Hamburg  contains  from  20^  to  21 J  per  cent  of  soluble  phosphate, 
from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  insoluble  guano  phosphates,  and  nearly 
as  much  ammonia  as  Guanape  guano  in  its  natural  wet 
condition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Peruvian  guano,  treated  with  acid 
and  sold  in  a  dry  and  fine  condition,  and  with  the  guarantee  of 
containing  21  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphate  and  11  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  will  find  a  more  ready  sale  than  raw  guano,  which  is 
still  sold  without  any  guarantee  whatever  as  to  quality.  Guanape 
guano  is  frequently  far  too  damp  and  sticky  for  application  to 
the  land  in  its  natural  condition,  and  it  often  contains  no  more 
ammonia  than  is  supplied  in  the  prepared  guano,  the  quality  of 
which  is  guaranteed  by  analysis.     It  is,  therefore,  manifestly  to 
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the  advantage  of  the  farmer  to  buy  the  prepared  Peniyian  guano 
in  preference  to  raw,  even  if  he  should  have  to  pay  a  somewhat 
higher  price  than  that  at  which  the  raw  guano  is  sold. 

In  consideration  of  the  difficulties  which  at  present  exist  in  the 
way  of  procuring  Peruvian  guano  of  a  uniform  composition  and 
in  a  dry  and  fine  condition,  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
set  up  sulphuric  acid  chambers  and  works  at  Victoria  Docks,  in 
which  the  preparation  of  soluble  Peruvian  guano  will  be  carried 
out  on  an  extensive  scale. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  next  spring  is  far  advanced,  the 
works  at  present  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Victoria  Docks  will 
be  in  fair  working  order,  and  that  before  long  the  British  farmer 
will  be  supplied  with  as  good  a  fertiliser  as  the  farmers  of 
Germany,  whose  experience  has  taught  them  to  appreciate  the 
high  fertilising  value  of  the  soluble  guano,  which  for  some  years 
has  been  prepared  on  a  very  large  scale  at  Hamburg. 

Attention  has  been  directed  in  public  papers  to  some  newly 
discovered  guano-deposits  in  Patagonia.  Judging  from  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  district  where  these  new  guano  deposits 
occur,  it  appeared  to  me  scarcely  likely  that  the  new  Patagonian 
guano  would  approach  in  quality  the  Chincha  Island  or  Guanape 
Island  deposit.  A  recent  analysis  of  Patagonian  guano  has  fully 
confirmed  this  view,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figare& 

Composition  of  a  sample  of  PcUagonian  Chiano. 

Moisture   ..       ..      35'86 

*OrgaDic  matter  and  ammoniacal  salts      26*07 

Phoephate  of  lime 22-01 

Carbonate  of  lime 5*64 

Alkaline  salts           7*34 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter        3*08 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen       4*42 

Eqnal  to  ammonia   ..      ..      .'.      ..      ..        5*37 

Fully  one-third  of  this  guano  consists  of  water,  and  it  is 
therefore  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  the  condition  of 
the  sample  analysed  by  me  was  very  wet  and  lumpy. 

Whilst  speaking  of  guano,  I  may  mention  that  a  variety  of  a 
dry  and  finely  powdered  guano  has  recently  been  imported  into 
England  under  the  name  of  Mejillones  guano. 

Mejillones  guano  is  a  valuable  natural  guano  deposit^  which, 
however,  differs  essentially  in  its  composition  from  Peruvian 
guano,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  complete  analysis  of  an 
average  sample  taken  from  a  cargo  landed  in  England  last 
spring. 
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ComposUum  of  a  sample  of  MejiUones  Ouano. 

MoifitaTe 7-09 

^Organic  matter 7*44 

tPboBphoric  acid 33*97 

Lime         37-01 

Magnesia 2*83 

Chloride  of  sodium 2*87 

Potash       -34 

Sulphuric  acid ..      2*53 

}Cartx>nic  acid 2*76 

Oxide  of  iron '69 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter        ..             2*47 

100-00 

*  Ck>ntaining  nitrogen *93 

Equal  to  ammoma       1*12 

t  Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime          • .      74  *  15 
i  Equal  to  carbonate  of  lime         6*25 

It  will  be  seen  tluit  MejiUones  guano  is  very  rich  in  phosphate 
of  lime,  but  that  it  yields  only  one  per  cent  of  ammonia. 
Although  it  may  be  applied  without  further  preparation  as  a 
manure  for  root  crops,  it  is  more  advantageously  treated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  converted  thereby  into  a  high-class,  soluble 
guano  superphosphate. 

Another  valuable  phosphatic  guano,  containing  still  less 
nitrogen  than  MejiUones  guano  has  been  introduced  into  com- 
merce from  Curacao  Island  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  average  composition  of  good  samples  of  Curacao  guano 
is  fairly  represented  by  the  following  analysis : — 

Curacao  Phosphate, 

Moisture 8*72 

Organic  matter 6*79 

^Phosphoric  acid         33*51 

Lime 4301 

tOarbonic  acid     2*96 

Magnesia,  alkalies,  &c 5*71 

Sand -30 

100*00 

*  Equal  to  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime   ..      ..     73*15 
t  Equal  to  carbonate  of  iimo 6*72 

The  utilisation  of  various  waste  products  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  no  longer  neglected,  but  is  receiving  more  attention  in 
all  civilised  countries.  Unfortunately  the  manufacture  of  many 
refuse  matters  into  dry  portable  manures  is  attended  with  so  much 
expense  that  the  manufacture  of  fish-refuse,  of  blood  and  the  car- 
cases of  dead  animals,  &&,  leaves  but  a  small  margin  for  profit. 

Fish-refuse,  if  it  can  be  bought  at  a  price  corresponding  to  its 
intrinsic  fertilising  value,  is  a  useful  manure  for  wheat  or  barley. 
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Frequently,  however,  portable  fish  manures  are  aold  at  too  high 
a  price  in  comparison  with  the  price  at  which  other  artificial 
manures  can  be  bought.  In  illustration  of  this  fact  I  may  quote 
the  following  analysis  of  a  sample  of  fish  manure,  which  was 
sold  at  3/.  5^.  per  ton  to  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Composition  of  a  sample  of  Fish  Manure. 

Water        ..      60-17 

•Organic  matter 14*70 

Phosphate  of  lime 3*99 

Carbonate  of  lime 15*31 

Alkaline  salts  (common  salt) 2*29 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter  (sand) 3*54 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitro^^en      ..      ..     *84 

Eqnal  to  ammoma        1*02 

This  manure,  it  will  be  seen,  contained  a  large  propcnrtion  of 
water,  much  carbonate  of  lime,  and  scarcely  4  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  its  organic  matter  yielded  only  1  per  cent  of 
ammonia.  The  fertilising  value  of  this  manure,  I  need  hardly  say, 
depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of  phosphates  and  nitrogenous 
matters  which  it  contains ;  and,  as  the  foregoing  quantities  can 
be  bought  in  a  more  portable  and  concentrated  form  in  Peruvian 
guano,  at  about  1/.  5^.  a  ton,  this  fish  manure  was  sold  at  about 
three  times  as  much  as  it  was  worth.  A  similar  fish  manure, 
but  of  a  better  quality  than  the  preceding  sample,  was  sold  to 
another  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  5/.  a  ton, 
with  the  understanding  that  if  on  analysis  I  did  not  find  it  worth 
5/.,  the  purchaser  would  have  to  pay  ohly  the  price  which  was 
put  upon  the  manure  by  me.  The  policy  of  buying  fish,  and 
other  refuse  manures,  subject  to  analysis,  will  be  recognised  from 
the  fact  that  this  fish  manure  was  found  to  be  worth  only  3/.  10^. 
a  ton. 

In  further  illustration  of  these  remarks,  I  would  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  subjoined  analysis  of  a  sample  of  nighi-soil  manure, 
produced  by  Goux's  patent  system. 

Composition  of  a  sample  of  Night-soil  Manure  obtained  hy  Ooux^s  Plan. 

Water        31*16 

♦Organic  matter 2320 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina       12*31 

Phosphate  of  lime 1*31 

Sulphate  of  lime  and  a  little  carbonate  of  lime      ..  504 

Alkali nB  salts  and  magnesia     ..      ..      :       ..      ..  3*19 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter         23*79 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen      *94 

Equal  to  ammonia        1*14 
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This  manure  was  sold  at  4/.  a  ton,  but,  as  it  yielded  only 
about  1  per  cent  of  ammonia,  and  contained  not  quite  1^  per 
cent  of  phosphate  of  lime,  it  was  clearly  sold  at  far  too  high 
a  price. 

The  majority  of  the  samples  of  fish  manure  which  have  been 
brought  under  my  notice  at  various  times,  I  found  too  dear 
at  the  price  at  which  they  are  usually  sold,  and,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  manures  of  comparatively  low  quality. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  very  valuable  and  concentrated  manure 
has  lately  been  imported  into  England  from  South  America  and 
from  Australia  in  the  shape  of  dried  meat  fibre,  the  refuse  of 
factories  in  which  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  is  made. 
'  Two  samples  of  dried  meat-fibre  refuse  —  one  from  South 
America  and  another  from  Australia — had  the  following  com- 
position : — 


Moisture       

♦Organic  matter  . , 
Phosphate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  lime  and  1 
Alkaline  salts              ) 
Sand     

*  CoDtainiug  nitrogen 
KqiulI  to  aniinoQiA 


Sonth  America. 

Australia. 

9-07 
87-41 

) 

6-73 

89-54 

•89 

[        3-52 

1-13 

) 

1-71 

100-00 

100-00 

ll'»7 
14*67 

10-»4 
13-28 

Several  cargoes  of  a  similar  manure  have  lately  been  imported 
into  England  from  New  Orleans^  under  the  name  of  Azotene  or 
animal  guano. 

A  sample  of  this  manure  I  found  contained  in  100  parts : — 

Moisture 11-26 

♦Organic  matter 80-31 

Phosphate  of  lime     3*09 

Carhonate  of  lime  and  alkaline  salts       4-65 

Sand -69 

100-00 

♦  Containing  nitrogen 11*34 

Equal  to  ammonia      13*77 

It  was  more  finely  prepared  than  the  preceding  meat-fibre, 
^nd,  in  addition  to  having  an  equally  high  percentage  of  nitro- 
gen, contained  more  phosphate  of  lime  than  the  latter. 

Another  description  of  animal  guano  imported  into  England 
from  our  Australian  colonies,  and  lately  analysed  by  me^  had  the 
following  composition :— * 
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Moisture 18-20 

•Organic  matter          41"78 

fPhosphoric  acid         ISOl 

Lime 18-62 

Alkaline  salts *90 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter        5*59 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen  ..     ••     ••     *••      3*85 

Equal  to  ammonia        4*67 

t  Equal  to  tribasio  phosphate  of  lime   ..      ..     32*75 

Judging  from  its  composition  and  general  appearance,  this 
animal  guano  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  steamed  bones,  dried 
blood  and  meat-fibre,  ground  into  a  tolerably  fine  powder.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  a  useful  artificial  manure,  but  it  is  scarcely  as 
valuable  as  fine  and  clean  bone-dust 

In  my  last  Report  I  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  many 
villages  and  isolated  dwellings  are  not  well  supplied  with  good 
wholesome  drinking  water,  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  water  in  towns 
is  purer  than  in  the  country.  I  have  now  to  report  that,  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  as  many  as  fifty-three  samples  of  water 
were  sent  to  me  for  examination  by  members  of  the  Society. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  waters  I  found  unmistakably 
contaminated  with  sewage  products,  and  utterly  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes ;  and  I  would  again  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
bad  quality  of  the  water  which  is  employed  in  country  places  for 
drinking  and  general  domestic  purposes  is  a  cause  of  the  pre- 
valence of  low  fever,  and  other  disorders,  in  not  a  few  localities. 
If  a  drinking  water  appears  more  or  less  coloured,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  or  should  it  not  be  quite 
clear  and  exhibit  particles  of  white  flocculent  matter,  I  would 
urge  upon  those  who  habitually  use  the  water  to  discontinue  its 
use  at  once,  and  to  have  it  submitted  to  a  thorough  chemical 
analysis  widiout  delay. 

Amongst  the  matters  of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  which 
have  been  referred  to  me  during  the  last  twelve  months,  I 
received  a  sample  of  compressed  yeast,  with  the  request  to  ascer- 
tain its  composition  and  nutritive  value.  The  following  results 
were  obtained : — 

Composition  of  Comprased  Yeast. 

Moisture 73*19 

Oil      -27 

*Albuminou8  Compounds         13*31 

Gum,  sugar,  &c 9*16 

Cellular  fibre      1-35 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       2*72 
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Consisting  of: — 

Earthy  phosphates         '597 

Phosphoric  acid      1*322 

In  combination  with : — 

Alkalies -729 

Silica       -072 

100-00 
*  Containing  nitrogen      2*13 

Compressed  yeast,  when  mixed  with  hay  and  straw-chafT,  has 
been  found  a  useful  article  of  food,  especially  for  milking-cows. 
The  large  amount  of  albuminous  or  nitrogenous  compounds  in 
the  dry  substance  of  yeast,  and  its  richness  in  earthy  and  alka- 
line phosphates,  throw  light  on  the  utility  of  yeast  as  an  auxiliary 
food  for  milk-cows :  for  milk,  as  is  well  known,  abounds  in  earthy 
and  alkaline  phosphates;  and  the  casein  or  curd  of  milk  is 
analogous  in  composition  with  the  nitrogenous  or  albuminous 
compounds  of  yeast. 

In  former  reports  I  have  repeatedly  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  fattening  properties  and  commercial  value  of  palm- 
nut  meal  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  percentage  of  oil 
and  fatty  matter  which  a  particular  sample  may  contain ;  and  I 
have  advised  intending  purchasers  to  request  of  the  dealer  to 
guarantee  the  percentage  of  oil  or  fat  in  the  palm-nut  meal  he  • 
offers  for  sale. 

It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  give  a  general  guarantee  to 
deliver  genuine  palm-nut  meal,  for  the  meal  may  be  perfectly 
genuine,  and  at  tlie  same  time  be  very  poor  in  oil,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  all  food-constituents. 

A  sample  of  palm-nut  meal,  unusually  poor  in  oil  and  fatty 
matter,  has  lately  been  sent  to  my  laboratory.  The  subjoined 
analysis,  indeed,  shows  that,  practically  speaking,  it  contained 
merely  traces  of  oil,  and  was  much  inferior  to  good  palm-nut 
meal. 

Composiiion  of  a  sample  of  inferior  Palm-nut  Meal. 

Moisture 10-88 

Oil      -40 

•Albuminous  compouuds 18*44 

Mucilage  and  digestible  fibre 42*91 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 2201 

Mineral  matter  (ash)        5*36 

100-00 
•  Containing  nitrogen 2*95 

This  meal  was  sold  at  Liverpool  at  4/.  a  ton,  but,  although  it 
was  sold  at   2/.  10«.  less   money  than   palm-nut   meal,   which 
VOL.  DC. — S.  S.  T 
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made  at  Liverpool,  and   sold  by  the    following   guaranteed 
alysis, 

Moistnrc 5*92 

Oil  and  fatty  matter        20*01 

*  Albuminous  compouD(}8 ..      ..  13*87 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre       38*24 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) ..      ..  18*56 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       3*40 

100-00 
*  Oontaining  nitrogen      2*22 

it  is,  in  reality,  the  dearer  meal  of  the  two.  Palm-nut  meal,  con- 
taining 20  per  cent,  of  oil  and  fatty  matter,  in  my  judgment  is 
worth  3/.  more  per  ton  than  the  meal  which  was  offered  for  sale 
at  47. ;  and  as  the  price  of  the  superior  palm- nut  meal  was  6/.  10s, 
a  ton  at  Liverpool,  the  apparently  cheaper  meal,  which  was 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  oil  and  fatty  matters,  was,  in  reality, 
10«.  per  ton  dearer  than  the  more  expensive  meal.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  unusually  low  percentage  of  oil  in  the  inferior  meal, 
I  may  mention  that  a  few  years  ago  a  process  was  discovered 
of  extracting  the  oil  from  oily  seeds,  &c.,  by  means  of  sulphide 
of  carbon.  This  chemical  operation  appears  to  have  been  most 
successfully  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the  cheap  palm-nut  mealj 
which  probably  came  from  Hamburg,  where  works  for  the 
extraction  of  oil  from  oleaginous  seeds  have  been  in  existenn 
for  some  years  past 

Analt/se$  made  for  Members  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society^  from 
Decentber,  1871,  to  Deceniber,  1272. 

Guanos         42 

Superphosphates,   dissolved  bones,  wheat  manures,)  204 

and  similar  artificial  manures         ) 

Bone  dust         2G- 

Nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia          ..      ..  28 

Potash  salts 7 

Soot      6^ 

Refuse  manures 27 

Marls,  limestones,  ironstones,  and  other  minerals     ..  23 

Soils      32 

Oilcakes        165 

Feeding  meals      10 

Vegetable  productions 15 

Whey  and  cheese         *      5 

Waters 53 

Sewage         2 

Examinations  for  })oison     12 

Total     C57 
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X. — Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee^  December j 

1872. 

De.  Voelcker  reports  a  case  of  rape-cake  which  was  purchased 
for  manuring  purposes  by  Mr.  James  Bljth,  Weasenham, 
Brandon,  Norfolk. 

The  sample  was  sent  in  a  broken  state,  and  on  inspection 
appeared  to  consist  of  pieces  of  rape-cake  and  fragments  of  other 
descriptions  of  cake. 

Mr.  Bljth  wrote  to  Dr.  Voelcker  : — "  In  reply  to  your  inquiry, 
the  rape-cake  was  purchased  for  manure,  but,  as  from  the  sample 
jou  have,  it  was  sent  in  that  mixed  state,  although  sold  as  all 
rape-cake.  From  an  inspection  of  it  in  a  lump,  it  appears  a 
^neral  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  things. 

'*  Will  you  kindly  analyse  it  as  mixed,  and  state  its  worth  as 
manure,  the  price  being  6/.  15*.  per  ton. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"James  Blyth." 

The  following  results  were  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  this 
broken  cake : — 

Campositum  of  Manuring  Bape-cake  Bent  by  Mr,  James  Blyth^ 
Weasenham,  nrandon,  Norfolk. 

Moisture 8'24- 

•Organic  matter       82*40 

Phosphates      2*66 

t Alkaline  salts         4'08 

Insoluble  matter 2*72 

100-00 
*  CoDtaining  Ditro^n         3*1$ 

Eqaal  to  ammonia        3*86 

t  Containing  phosphoric  acid     : 24 

Equal  to  tri basic  phosphate  of  lime         . .      .  •        1  *  58 

On  further  examination,  the  sample  sent  by  Mr.  Blyth  was 
Tound  to  be  rape-cake  mixed  with  pieces  of  Bassia-cake.  Good 
tnanuring  rape-cake,  the  market  value  of  which  at  the  time  was 
'6L  15s.  per  ton,  contains  about  5  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  nearly 
2  per  cent,  more  than  this  mixed  cake,  and  is  worth  from  25s.  to 
30^.  more  per  ton  than  the  cake  sent  for  analysis. 

With  regard  to  feeding  cakes,  Dr.  Voelcker  reports  the  follow- 
ing cases : — ^The  Rev.  Thos.  Best,  of  Red  Rice  House,  Andover, 
sent  a  sample  of  linseed-cake,  which  was  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  earth-nut-cake  and  buck- wheat.  Another  sample  of  the 
cake  was  subsequently  sent  by  Mr.  Best,  who  stated  that  the  cake 
cost  him  12/.  per  ton  ready  money,  and  that  he  bought  it  as  the 
iest  English  linseed-cake. 

T  2 
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This  cake  had  the  following  composition : — 

•  Composition  of  a  Sample  of  Linseed-cake  sent  hy  Bev.  Thos.  Bestr 
Bed  Bice  House,  Andover, 

M<H8ture 11*72 

Oil ..      ..  9-80 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matter)  ..  22*50 

Mucilage,  starch,  and  digestible  fibre 37*10 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) ^      ..  13*48 

Mineral  matter  (ash)     6*40 

100*00 

*  CoDtaioing  nitrogen        3*60 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  cake  is  both  deficient  in  oil  and 
albuminous  compounds.  It  was  adulterated  with  earth-nut-cake 
and  buck-wheat,  and  probably  not  worth  more  than  10/.  per  ton. 
No  reply  has  been  given  to  applications  for  the  name  of  the 
vendor. 

A  sample  of  oil-cake  was  sent  by  Mr.  B.  Smithin,  Dumblcton, 
who  wrote  on  the  25th  July,  1872 : — "  Dear  Sir, — I  send  by  this 
post  a  sample  of  oil-cake,  which  I  wish  you  to  analyse.  I  have 
been  giving  it  to  rearing  calves  and  have  lost  five,  and  think 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the  cake." 

The  cake  had  the  following  composition : — 

CompoMon  of  a  Sample  of  Cake  sent  hy  Mr.  B,  Smiiki$i,  DunMetony. 

Evesham. 

Moisture 9*60 

Oil 11-24 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matter)  25*56 

Mucilage,  starch,  and  digestible  fibre 36*52 

Woody  fibre  (ctllulose) 10*16 

Mineral  matter  (ash) 6*92 

100-00 

*  Containing  nitrogen        4'19 

Dr.  Voelcker  reports  that  this  was  not  a  pure  linseed-cak^ 
although  sold  at  11/.  10^.,  the  price  of  pure  cake,  it  being  made 
from  dirty  linseed,  containing  a  number  of  small  weed-seeds  that 
are  usually  present  in  unscreened  linseed,  and  starchy  matter, 
which  does  not  occur  in  pure  linseed-cake,  but  that  he  could  not 
detect  any  poisonous  ingredient  in  it.  Dr.  Voelcker  has  frequently 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  such  cakes,  but  as  this  parce^ 
was  invoiced  as  oil-cake,  and  not  as  linseed-cake,  the  Com- 
mittee do  not  feel  legally  justified  in  publishing  the  names  of 
the  vendors. 
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XL — Quarterly  Report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary^ 

College. 

'      Dec.  9,  1872. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  the  subjoined  Report  on 
the  general  state  of  the  health  of  cattle  and  sheep  during  the  past 
three  months. 

With  the  exception  of  those  maladies  which  pass  under  the 
ordinary  name  of  epizootics,  such  as  "  foot-and-mouth  disease/^ 
**  pleuro-pneumonia,"  &c.,  other  diseases  have  not  been  very 
prevalent  among  these  animals. 

This,  perhaps,  was  hardly  to  be  expected  when  the  extraordi* 
nary  rainfall  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  period  is  con- 
sidered ;  an  explanation,  however,  of  the  circumstance  may  pro-^ 
bably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  time  an 
elevated  temperature  has  chiefly  prevailed.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a 
low  temperature  had  existed  with  the  excess  of  wet,  it  is  not  too- 
much  to  affirm  that  the  health  of  all  animals  would  have  suffered  • 
in  proportion.  At  present  it  may  be  too  early  to  assert  that  the 
elevated  temperature  has,  as  in  former  seasons  of  a  like  kind,  been 
quietly  operating  in  the  production  of  a  disease  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  one  of  the  most  destructive  to  which  sheep  are 
especially  disposed,  namely,  the  "  rot" 

Under  these  circumstances  it  behoves  flock-masters  to  be  oi^ 
their  guard  against  the  inroads  of  this  insidious  and  destructive 
malady  by  giving  their  sheep  as  much  dry  and  nutritious  food, 
mingled  with  a  small  portion  of  salt,  day  by  day,  as  will  keep  up 
the  strength  of  the  animal's  constitution  and  be  prophylactic 
against  the  liver-fluke,  upon  which  the  disease  depends.  Fop 
details  in  th6  management  of  sheep  under  such  circumstances, 
I  may  refer  agriculturists  to  a  paper  on  the  causes, '  pathology, 
and  treatment  of  rot,  published  by  me  in  the  Society's  '  Journal ' 
for  the  year  1862. 

With  reference  to  parasites  and  parasitic  diseases  in  general, 
I  have  to  report  that  both  calves  and  lambs — the  former  more 
especially — have  suffered  rather  severely  in  some  districts  from 
attacks  of  the  lung-worm — Strongylus  bronchialis. 

As  is  often  the  case,  however,  the  calves  in  other  localities- 
which  do  not  apparently  differ  either  in  the  character  or  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  or  in  the  system  of  rearing  young  stock,  have 
escaped ; — a  mystery  which  science  has  still  to  unveil. 

The  whole  subject  of  parasitism  is  receiving  the  special 
attention  of  the  College,  the  importance  of  it  having  led  the 
Governors  of  the  Institution  to  create  a  new  professorship  almost 
exclusively  for  its  investigation.  Dr.  Cobbold,  who  holds  the 
chair,  is  now  daily  engaged  in  delivering  lectures  to  the  students^ 
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and  in  conducting  experiments.  V^ry  recently  a  calf  and 
Iamb  had  administered  to  them  several  segments  of  those 
varieties  of  the  tape-worm,  well  filled  with  matured  ova,  on  which 
the  so-called  "measle,"  or  rather  *'  mizzle,"  of  beef  and  mutton  are 
believed  to  depend.  The  "  measle  "  is  in  reality  an  embryotic 
tape-worm,  or  a  tape-worm  in  its  larval  or  hydatid  stage  of 
development  from  the  ova,  which,  on  entering  the  digestive 
organs  of  man,  in  its  living  condition  in  beef  or  mutton,  quickly 
matures  into  the  perfect  entozoon,  often  many  feet  in  length. 
A  period  of  three  months  at  least  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  hydatid  embryos  from  the  ova ;  and  should  success  in 
these  cases  attend  the  exhibition  of  the  ova,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  experiments  will  be  sufficiently  complete  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Society  in  the  next  quarterly  Report. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Society  that  a  year  since 
an  inquiry  into  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Strongyhis  hron- 
cidalis  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  Lincolnshire  Agri- 
'  cultural  Society — that  county  having  often  suffered  severe  losses 
by  the  death  of  lambs  from  attacks  of  the  parasite.  A  series  of 
questions  has  been  circulated  by  the  Society  among  its  members 
and  others,  and  the  answers  already  received  have  been  arranged, 
but  no  correct  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at  until  certain  experi- 
ments now  being  conducted  are  completed.  These  experiments 
have  for  their  immediate  object  the  further  elucidation  of  the 
natural  history  of  the  entozoon,  more  especially  during  the  period 
of  its  existence  extern  to  the  bodies  of  its  victims. 

Referring  again  to  the  lung-worm  of  the  calf,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  parasite  gives  rise  to  the  disease  commonly  known 
by  farmers  as  the  "  hoose  or  husk,"  from  the  peculiarity  of  the 
•cough  of  the  affected  animal.  The  malady  is  accoihpanied  with 
great  emaciation  of  the  animal,  so  that  death  not  unfrequently 
results  from  inanition  and  persistent  irritation,  as  well  as  from  the 
structural  changes  which  take  place  in  the  lungs.  The  cure  lies 
chiefly  in  the  early  destruction  of  the  worms,  and  for  this  purpose 
medicated  inhalations  are  of  essential  service.  These  are  best 
applied  by  burning  tar  in  a  shed  in  which  the  calves  are  tem- 
porarily confined,  and  casting  sulphur  on  the  flame  from  time  to 
time,  care  being  taken  that  there  is  a  sufBciently  free  access  of 
air  to  prevent  suffocation. 

The  exhibition  of  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  assafoetida, 
ilecoction  of  savin,  and  other  allied  agents,  will  also  effect  much 
good.  To  these  remedies  should  succeed  tonics  both  mineral  and 
vegetable,  of  which  the  preparations  of  iron  and  the  barks  are 
the  best. 
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Epizootics. 

Cattle-Plague. — The  chief  event  in  connection  with  thi»  de- 
structive class  of  diseases  has  been  the  recent  outbreak  of  cattle- 
plague  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Like  the  outbreak  of 
1865,  the  disease  was  brought  here  by  animals  exported  from 
Russia.  In  1865  the  cattle  came  direct  from  Revel,  vi&  the 
Baltic,  to  the  port  of  Hull :  in  1872  they  were  brought  from 
Cronstadt,  having  been  first  taken  there  from  the  province  of 
Petersburgh.  It  is  also  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  infec- 
tion in  the  recent  outbreak  spread  from  the  port  of  Hull,  having 
doubtless  first  reached  the  cattle-market  of  that  place  by  persons 
passing  between  the  markets  and  the  ship  while  lying  in  dock 
with  the  diseased  cattle  on  board.  Happily  the  country  may  be 
congratulated  in  being  again  free  of  cattle-plague.  Inquiries 
just  completed  have  shown  that  at  Patrington,  where  the  disease 
first  broke  out,  no  case  has  occurred  for  more  than  two  months. 
The  fields  have  been  top-dressed  with  lime,  the  sheds  disinfected, 
and  fresh  cattle  brought  to  the  premises. 

In  the  Pocklington  district,  where  the  plague  was  detected  on 
August  27th,  and  continued,  in  spite  of  the  measures  which 
were  employed  to  eradicate  it,  for  nearly  two  months,  no  fresh 
case  has  occurred  for  nearly  six  weeks.  It  may  be  therefore 
fairly  concluded  that  the  disease  is  thoroughly  exterminated  in 
that  locality. 

In  the  Bridlington  district,  the  disease  has  also  been  stamped 
out,  and  the  fields  in  which  the  animals  were  killed  and  buried 
re-occupied  by  cattle. 

The  following  statistical  return  shows  the  total  loss  of  cattle 
which  has  been  sustained  : — 

Number  of  cattle  on  infected  farms  and  premises,  but  all  not 
necessarily  in  contact  with  the  diseased,  289. 

Attacked,  72 : 

Killed,  diseased 51 

Died 21 

Total     . .        72 

Killed,  healthy 171 

Escaped       46 

289 

Pleuro-pneumonia. — With  regard  to  the  disease  designated  by 
the  term  pleuro-pneumonia,  there  are  many  reasons  to  fear  that 
it  is  on  the  increase  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  although 
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on  the  whole  no  material  addition  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  cases  officially  reported. 

Two  causes  especially  are  In  operation  to  keep  the  disease  rife, 
viz.,  a  desire  to  treat  the  animals  rather  than  to  send  them  at  once 
to  the  slaughter-house,  and  a  disposition  to  conceal  from  the 
authorities  the  existence  of  the  malady  on  the  farm.  Pleuro- 
pneumonia possesses  properties  which  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  other  infectious  cattle-diseases  ;  and  doubtless  the 
so-called  cured  animals  are  often  dangerous^ba  of  infection  to 
others.  It  may  not  be  a  difficult  problem  to  fix  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  infection,  but  when  the  materies  morbi 
cease  to  emanate  from  the  diseased  animal,  or  to  be  so  changed 
as  to  be  non-productive  of  mischief  to  others,  must  be  purely 
conjectural.  The  true  policy  of  the  agriculturist  is  therefore  to 
send  for  slaughter  every  animal,  the  subject  of  pleuro-pneumonia, 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  declaration  of  the  disease. 

Foot-and' Mouth  Disease, — Under  the  circumstances  of  a  special 
investigation  into  the  several  causes  which  are  in  operaLtion  to 
extend  the  area  of  this  affection,  and  to  lead  to  its  repeated  out- 
breaks in  the  same  district,  having  been  undertaken  by  the 
Society,  little  need  be  said  in  this  Report.  Severe  and  long-con- 
tinued as  the  recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been, 
it  has  thrown  no  additional  light  on  the  pathology  of  the  affection, 
nor  on  the  laws  which  govern  its  extension.  The  facts  developed 
to-day  are  identical  with  those  which  existed  In  1839,  when  the 
first  cases  of  "  foot-and-mouth  disease  "  were  observed  in  England. 
The  years  1840  and  1 841  witnessed  the  same  malignancy  and 
the  same  victims  of  the  malady,  viz.,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as 
1871  and  1872  have  done.  There  are  now  many  indications  that 
the  disease  is  again  on  the  decline,  so  that  ere  long  we  may 
liope  it  will  assume  that  which  may  perhaps  be  called  its  normal 
condition. 

The  fatality  of  the  affection  is  small,  and  the  agriculturist  should 
take  care  that  he  does  not  increase  this,  nor  protract  what  would 
otherwise  prove  speedy  natural  cures  by  too  great  a  desire  to  dose 
animals  with  medicinal  agents.  Care  in  protecting  the  diseased 
animals  from  inclement  and  all  extremes  of  weather,  and  good 
nursing,  are  the  principles  which  should  rule  in  the  manage- 
ment of  animals  affected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Jas.  B.  Simonds. 

H,  M,  Jenkins,  Esq. 
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GENERAL  MEETING, 

12,  Hasover  Squaue,  Thursday,  December  12,  1872. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  are  gratified  at 
being  able  to  preface  the  usual  Report  of  their  proceedings 
since  the  last  General  Meeting,  by  stating  that  the  past  year 
has  witnessed  a  considerable  accession  to  the  list  of  Members. 

During  the  past  half-year  8  Governors  and  68  Members  have 
died,  and  the  names  of  18  Members  have  been  removed  from 
4e  list  by  order  of  the  Council;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  11 
Governors  and  269  Members  have  been  elected,  so  that  the 
Society  now  consists  of 

77  Life  Governors, 

63  Annual  Governors, 

1687  Life  Members, 

4104  Annual  Members, 

14  Honorary  Members, 

taking  a  total  of  5945,  and,  when  coupled  with  the  chan<ifos 
Reported  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  in  May,  showing  an  increase 
of  138  Members  during  the  year  1872. 

The  Council  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  great  loss  that 
they  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  their  veteran  colleague. 
Colonel  Challoner  ;  and  they  have  to  report  that  Mr.  Milwanl, 
of  Thurgarton  Priory,  Notts,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the  conse- 
quent vacancy  in  the  list  of  Trustees.  The  vacancy  in  the 
Council  resulting  from  Mr.  Mil  ward's  election  has  been  filled 
Dp  by  the  election  of  Lord  Skelmersdale. 

The  half-yearly  statement  of  accounts  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1872,  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  Society's  auditors 
and  accountants,  and  has  been  published  for  the  information  of 
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the  Members  in  the  last  number  of  the  ^  Journal.'  The  perma- 
nent funded  capital  of  the  Society  remains  the  same  as  at  the 
last  half-yearly  meeting,  namely,  24,112/.  Is.  Sd.j  and  the  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  the  1st  instant  was  618/.  16s.  lOd. 
These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  financial  position  of 
the  Society  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  Council  have  increased  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  by 
100/.  per  annum  in  consideration  of  the  efficient  services  he 
has  rendered  to  the  Society  during  the  period  he  has  held  that 
office. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council  last  December  it  was  stated  that 
a  Special  Committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Society,  espe- 
cially at  the  Country-meetings,  and  the  possibility  of  securing 
equal  results  at  less  cost.  After  a  most  exhaustive  enquiry  the 
Committee  made  a  series  of  recommendations,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  exclude  from  the  Show-yard  a  large  number  of 
articles  not  connected  with  agriculture,  and  thus  attain  the 
double  object  of  curtailing  the  expenditure  of  the  Society, 
and  reducing  the  area  of  the  exhibition  without  diminishing 
its  usefulness. 

Cathays  Park,  liberally  placed  by  the  Marquess  of  Bute  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Society  for  the  Cardiff  Meeting,  formed  a 
most  commodious  and  picturesque  Show-ground,  possessing  the 
additional  advantages  of  being  well  drained  and  walled  in,  and 
in  every  way  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Society.  No 
exertions  were  spared  by  the  Mayor  of  Cardiff  (Mr.  E.  David), 
•  Lord  Bute's  agent  (Mr.  J.  S.  Corbett),  and  the  Local  Committee 
to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Meeting  at  one  of  the  most  distant 
spots  which  the  Society  has  yet  visited.  The  Council  are, 
therefore,  gratified  in  stating  that  the  results  of  the  Meeting  at 
Cardiff  have,  in  their  opinion,  justified  their  choice  of  that 
locality  for  the  Society's  Exhibition,  more  particularly  in 
reference  to  its  future  effect  on  the  agriculture  of  the  adjacent 
districts. 

The  trials  of  Portable  Steam  Engines,  Threshing  Machines, 
Straw  Elevators,  &c.,  with  which  the  Cardiff  Meeting  com- 
menced, were  carried  out  by  the  Stewards,  Judges,  and  Engi- 
neers, with  the  utmost  care  and  patience,  during  a  week  of  rain 
and  storms.    An  illustrated  report  on  the  trials  of  all  .the  Imple- 
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ments,  except  Portable  Steam  Engines,  carefully  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts,  of  Haslemere,  Surrey,  has  been  published 
in  the  last  number  of  the  'Journal,'  and  will,  doubtless,  be 
found  useful  both  by  farmers  and  manufacturers.  The  report 
on  the  trials  of  Portable  Steam  Engines  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Engineer  Judges,  and  will  be  published  in  the  next  number 
of  the  *  Journal/ 

The  wet  weather  of  the  trial- week  was  fortunately  succeeded 
by  several  days  of  sunshine,  and  the  Cardiff  meeting,  therefore, 
approached  nearer  to  a  financial  success  than  either  of  its 
immediate  predecessors.  As  an  exhibition  of  Stock  it  pre- 
sented some  distinctive  features,  which  have  been  well  portrayed 
by  Mr.  Henry  Corbet,  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Farmers' 
Club,  in  his  Report  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
*  Journal.'  As  an  exposition  of  the  prevailing  character  of 
the  Live  Stock  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
successful  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  local  exhi- 
bitors ;  while  the  relatively  small  number  of  entries  of  Welsh 
cattle  and  sheep  seem  rather  to  indicate  that  the  native  races 
are  being  displaced  by  improved  English  breeds,  than  that  their 
true  importance  was  inadequately  represented  in  the  Show-yard. 

The  competition  for  the  Prize  Cup  offered  by  Sir  Watkin 
W.  VVynn,  Bart.,  the  President  of  the  Society  at  the  Cardiff 
Meeting,  fot  the  best  managed  farm  in  South  Wales  and  Mon- 
mouthshire, excited  the  keenest  interest  in  the  district,  from  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  list  of  competitors,  up  to  the 
announcement  of  the  awards  of  the  Judges,  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  Members  held  in  the  Show-yard.  An  able  report 
on  the  Prize  and  Commended  Farms,  written  by  Mr.  T.  Bow- 
stead,  of  Eden  Hall,  Penrith,  one  of  the  Judges,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  carefully  read  by  many  farmers  both  in  and  outside 
the  district,  and  thus  produce  beneficial  results  beyond  the 
circle  of  those  who  were  more  immediately  interested  in  the 
competition. 

The  Council  regret  that  the  competition  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  the  Marquess  of  Bute  and  Major  Picton  Turbervill,  for 
plans  of  cottages  for  agricultural  labourers  to  cost  not  more  than 
220/.  per  pair,  and  those  for  miners  to  cost  not  naore  than  90/ 
each,  failed  to  produce  a  satisfactory  result  No  plans  were 
sent  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  could  be  built  for 
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the  stipulated  sums,  and  also  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  justify 
them  in  awarding  a  prize  ;  but  the  ground  plans  of  one  pair  of 
cottages  (exhibited  by  Mr.  Hine,  of  the  Patent  Brick  Works, 
Worcester)  were  commended,  and  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  *  Journal.' 

The  Implement  Prize-Sheet  for  the  ensuing  Country  Meetings 
to  be  held  at  Hull,  has  been  carefully  arranged  after  consul- 
tation with  some  of  the  leading  manufacturers.  Prizes  are 
offered  for  sixteen  classes  of  Ploughs,  six  classes  of  Harrows, 
four  of  Rollers  and  Clodcrushers,  four  of  Cultivators  and  Scari- 
fiers, besides  Digging  Machines,  Potato-ploughs,  and  Miscella- 
neous articles.  The  date  of  the  meeting  has  been  fixed  for 
Monday,  July  14th,  and  the  four  following  days,  and  the  Trials 
of  Implements  have  been  ordered  to  commence  on  Monday 
morning,  July  7th. 

The  Council  have  decided  to  offer  two  prizes,  of  lOOZ.  each^ 
for  the  best  managed  farms  in  the  Holderness  and  Wold  districts 
of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  respectively.  The  last  day  of 
entry  has  been  fixed  for  January  31st,'  and  the  conditions 
of  competition  will  remain  as  on  previous  occasions. 

The  extensive  damage  to  this  year's  Potato-crop,  caused  by 
the  too  familiar  potato-disease,  has  prompted  the  President 
of  the  Society  to  offer  a  prize  of  100?.  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  potato-disease  and  its  prevention.  The  Council  have  thank- 
fully accepted  Earl  Cathcart's  generous  offer,  and  have  decided 
that  the  competing  essays  shall  be  sent  in  on  or  before  No- 
vember 1st,  1873,  subject  to  the  usual  conditions  of  the  Society^ 
as  follows : — 

All  information  contained  in  Prize  Essays  shall  be  founded 
on  experience  or  observation,  and  not  on  simple  reference  to 
books  or  other  writings. 

Drawings,  specimens,  or  models,  drawn  or  constructed  to  a 
stated  scale,  shall  accompany  writings  requiring  them. 

All  competitors  shall  enclose  their  names  and  addresses  in  a 
cover,  on  which  only  their  motto,  and  the  subject  of  their  Essay^ 
shall  be  written. 

The  President  or  Chairman  of  the  Council,  for  the  time  beings 
shall  open  the  cover  on  which  the  motto  designating  the  Essay 
to  which  the  prize  has  been  awarded  is  written,  and  shall  declare 
the  name  of  the  author. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee  shall  alone  be 
empowered  to  open  the  motto-paper  of  such  Essays,  not  obtaining- 
the  prize,  as  he  may  think  likely  to  be  useful  for  the  Society's 
objects,  with  a  view  of  consulting  the  writer  confidentially  as  to- 
his  willingness  to  place  such  paper  at  the  disposal  of  the  Journal 
Committee. 

The  copyright  of  all  Essays  gaining  prizes  shall  belong  to  the 
Society,  who  shall  accordingly  have  the  power  to  publish  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  Essays,  and  other  Essays  will  be- 
returned  on  the  application  of  the  writers  ;  but  the  Society  do  not 
make  themselves  responsible  for  their  loss. 

The  Judges  are  not  bound  to  award  a  prize  unless  they  con- 
sider one  of  the  Essays  deserving  of  it. 

In  all  reports  of  experiments  the  expenses  shall  be  accurately 
detailed. 

The  imperial  weights  and  measures  only  are  those  by  which 
calculations  are  to  be  made. 

No  prize  shall  be  given  for  an  Essay  which  has  beeir  already 
in  print 

Prizes  may  be  taken  in  money  or  in  plate,  at  the  option  of  the 
successful  candidate. 

All  Essays  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  house  of 
the  Society. 

Every  Essay  must  be  written  in  the  English  language,  or  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  English  translation. 

Since  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  the  trial  of  "Kiddi?.  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society'*  has  taken  place  at  Leeds.  This 
action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Kidd,  in  consequence  of  some  state- 
ments made  in  the  Quarterly  Report  of  the  Chemical  Committee 
Ja«t  March. 

The  trial  was  held  before  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn  and  a  special 
jury,  and  lasted  for  three  'days.  The  jury  deliberated  for  five 
hours,  and  ultimately  gave  a  verdict  of  10/.  IO5.  against  the  Society, 
which  will  carry  costs.  In  order  to  give  all  members  of  the 
Society  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Council,  a  verbatim  report  of  the  proceedings  was 
published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal ;  and  the  action 
that  has  since  been  taken  by  the  seed-crushers  in  Hull  leads  the 
Council   to   believe  that  the  trial,  although   unfortunate  to   the 
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Society  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  has  been  of  considerable 
value  to  the  agriculttural  interest. 

In  connection  with  this  trial,  the  Council  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge the  sympathy  which  they  have  received  from  the  Com- 
mittees of  several  agricultural  bodies.  This  movement,  com- 
menced by  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  vote  of  1007.,  has  been  followed  by  another  vote  of 
100/.,  from  the  Smithfield  Club,  a  vote  of  20/.  from  the  Central 
Farmers'  Club,  and  votes  of  thanks  from  the  Central  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural  Socie^, 
and  the  Norfolk  and  West  Suffolk  Chambers  of  Agriculture. 

Under  these  circumstance  the  Council,  profiting  by  the  expe- 
rience they  have  gained,  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  the  utmost 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Chemical  Committee  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  Quarterly  Reports,  as  well  as  having  due  regard  to 
the  law  laid  down  by  the  judge  in  his  summing  up  at  the  late 
trial,  have  decided  to  continue  their  publication. 

The  Education  Grant  has  been  renewed  for  the  year  1873,  on 
the  general  scheme  which  has  now  been  continued  for  several 
years  past;  but  in  the  hope  of  attracting  a  larger  number  of 
candidates,  the  restrictions  as  to  the  age  of  those  eligible  to 
compete  for  prizes  have  been  removed,  while  the  oflFer  of  special 
prizes  for  exceptional  merit  in  particular  subjects  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

In  consequence  of  a  communication  from  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners for  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition,  1873,  a 
Committee  of  the  Council  has  been  appointed  to  assist  Her 
Majesty's  Commissioners,  and  to  aid  in  securing  a  due  repre- 
sentation of  British  Agriculture  at  that  important  international 
meeting.  Already  arrangements  have  been  made  for  an  adequate 
area  to  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  Council  are  at 
present  endeavouring  to  secure  an  efficient  representative  of 
England  on  the  Jury  for  Agricultural  Machinery,  as  well  as 
arranging  for  a  report  on  the  Agricultural  features  of  the  whole 
exhibition. 

During  the  past  year  the  live  stock  of  the  farm  has  been 
unusually  subject  to  diseases  of  an  epizootic  character.  The  pre- 
valence of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  last  year  induced  the 
Council  to  ''  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  existing 
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regulations  in  reference  to  the  importation  of  both  foreign  and 
Irish  cattle,  and  to  the  restrictions  which  it  is  desirable  to  impose 
in  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  their  conveying  contagious  or 
infectious  diseases  to  English  stock."  Since  then  the  increasing 
gravity  of  the  circumstances  induced  the  Council,  last  July,  to 
send  a  deputation  on  the  subject  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  subsequently  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
and  the  Chief  Secretary. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  were  requested  by  Mr.  Forster  to 
inform  him  specifically,  in  writing,  what  regulations  they  would 
recommend.  The  Council  therefore  commissioned  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society  to  make  such  an  investigation  into  the  faults  and 
circumstances  of  the  trade  in  animals  as  would  assist  them  in 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  Government. 

During  the  summer  recess  he  has  accordingly  visited  the  ports 
of  shipments  of  cattle  in  Ireland  and  the  Continent,  four  times 
traversed  the  German  Ocean,  and  seven  times  the  Irish  Channel 
in  cattle  steamers,  and  been  present  at  several  of  the  principal 
English  markets  and  Irish  fairs.  A  summary  of  the  facts  ob- 
served has  been  laid  before  the  Council  and  formally  communi- 
cated to  the  Government,  together  with  suggestions  of  the  Council 
for  fresh  regulations ;  and  a  paper  giving  an  ample  account  of 
the  Secretary's  investigations  is  in  preparation  for  the  ensuing 
number  of  the  *  Journal.' 

In  addition  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  outbreak  of 
cattle-plague  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  has  been  a  matter 
of  grave  anxiety  to  the  Council.  Fortunately  the  prompt  and 
energetic  action  of  the  local  authorities  and  the  ready  co-operation 
of  most  of  the  farmers  in  the  districts,  assisted  by  the  advice  of 
the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  restricted  the 
spread  of  the  disease  within  a  much  narrower  compass  than  at 
one  time  seemed  probable.  An  investigation  into  the  circum- 
stances which  preceded  this  outbreak,  and  some  of  which  appear 
to  have  been,  its  immediate  cause,  will  be  published  in  the  next 
number  of  the  *  Journal.' 

Still  more  recently,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  animals 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  has  been  noticeable  in  many  parts 
of  England;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  Privy 
Council  have  issued  an  order  which  gives  sufficient  power  to 
local  authorities  who   desire  to  stamp  out  this  disease.      The 
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Council  therefore  strongly  recommend  the  Members  of  the  Society 
to  exert  their  influence  in  their  several  districts  to  induce  the 
local  authorities  to  use  the  power  of  compulsory  slaughter  which 
has  recently  been  vested  in  them  by  the  Privy  Council. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that  they  have  received  from 
the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  the  announce- 
ment that  a  more  satisfactory  supply  of  specimens  of  diseased 
animals  has  recently  been  furnished  to  the  College  by  Members 
of  the  Society  ;  and  the  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  calling 
special  attention  to  the  benefits  likely  to  result  from  a  still  larger 
number  of  subjects  being  forwarded  to  the  College  by  rendering 
possible  the  more  practical  education  of  students  of  the  veterinary 
art. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  Jenkins, 

Secretarv. 


(    ^i    ) 
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Ammtm  ov  LnrERS^-The  Sodety's  office  being  situated  in  the  postal  diatriet  designated  by  the 
letter  W*  members.  In  their  correspondence  with  the  Secretaiy,  are  requested  to  sol^in  that 
letter  to  the  aaaal  address. 

OsvuAL  IfBcroro  in  London,  May  22, 1873,  at  12  o'clock. 

Itunyo  at  Hall.  July.  1873. 

GKarsaAL  Mkxtiso  In  London,  in  December,  1873. 

ICcnrmLT  OouivniL  (for  transaction  of  basiness),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wednesday  In  ereiy  month, 
exoroUng  January,  September,  and  October:  open  only  to  Members  of  Council  and  Governors  of 

▲jMOCBXicnrray— The  Oounctl  aiilJonm  over  Passion  and  Easter  weeks,  when  those  wedcs  do  not 
Inclnde  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month ;  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  August  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  Norsmber ;  and  from  the  fiivt  Weduesdf^  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday  in 
Febraary. 

Offtck  Hoitbs.— 10  to  4.  On  Saturdays,  flrom  the  Council  Meeting  in  August  until  the  Council 
fleeting  in  April,  10  to  2. 

DiSKASis  of  Oattle,  Sheep^  and  Pigs.— Members  have  the  privilege  of  applying  to  the  Veterinary 
Committee  of  the  Society,  and  of  sending  animals  to  the  Koyal  Veteriuary  College  on  the 
same  tenns  ss  if  they  were  subscribers  to  the  College.— (A  statement  of  these  privUej^  will  be 
found  In  the  Appendix.) 

Chimical  Aralto&^— The  privileges  of  Chemical  Analysis  ei\Joyed  by  Members  of  the  Society  will 
be  found  stated  In  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume. 

BoTAxicAi,  PBIVII.V0I8.— The  Botanical  Privileget  enjoyed  by  Members  of  the  Sodetj  will  be  found 
stated  in  the' Appendix  to  the  present  volume. 

SgiBCKiPTiom.— 1.  Annual.— The  subecription  of  a  Governor  Is  £5.  and  that  of  a  Member  £1,  due  in 
sdvanoe  on  the  1st  of  January  of  each  y^r,  and  becoming  in  arrear  if  unpaid  by  the  1st  of 
June.  2.  For  Life.— Oovemora  may  compound  for  their  subecription  for  future  years  1^  puring 
at  once  the  sum  of  ino,  and  Members  by  paying  XI 0.  Governors  and  Members  who  nave 
paid  their  annual  subscription  for  20  years  or  upwards,  and  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in 
arrear,  may  compound  fbr  future  annual  subscriptions,  that  of  the  current  year  inclusive,  by  a 
single  payment  of  £25  for  a  Governor,  and  £i  for  a  Member. 

PAnmrrs.— Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  moat  direct  and  satisfactory  manner, 
either  at  the  oifice  of  the  Society,  No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W..  or  by  means  of  post- 
ofBce  orders,  to  be  obt&int^d  at  any  of  the  principal  post-offices  througliout  the  kingdom,  and  made 
payable  to  him  at  the  Vere  Street  Office,  London,  W.;  but  any  cheque  on  a  banker's  or  any 
other  house  of  business  In  London  will  be  equally  avalkble.  if  made  payable  (m  demand.  In 
obtaining  postmfflce  orders  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  postmaster  the  correct  initials 
and  surname  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sodety  (H.  M.  Jenkins),  otherwise  the  payment 
will  be  refhsed  to  him  at  the  post-offlce  on  which  such  order  has  been  obtahied ;  and  when 
remitting  the  money-orders  it  should  be  stated  by  whom,  and  on  whose  account,  they  are  sent. 
Cheques  should  be  made  payable  as  drafts  on  demand  (not  as  bills  only  payable  after  sight  or  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  date),  and  should  be  drawn  on  a  London  (not  on  a  local  country) 
banker.  When  payment  is  made  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank.  St.  James's  Square 
Bnnch.  as  the  bankers  of  the  Society,  It  will  be  desirable  that  the  Secretary  should  be  advised 
by  letter  of  such  payment.  In  order  that  the  entry  In  the  banker's  book  may  be  at  once  iden- 
tified, and  the  amount  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  party.  No  coin  can  be  remitted  by  post, 
tmlesB  the  letter  be  reentered. 

^ew  MorasBs. — ^Every  candidate  for  admission  Into  the  Society  must  be  proposed  by  a  Member; 
the  proposer  to  specify  in  writing  the  taU  name,  usual  place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  the 
candidate,  either  at  a  Council  meeting,  or  by  letter  addreued  to  the  Secretary,  forms  of  Proposal 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


*«*  Members  may  obtain  on  application  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  an  Abstract  of  the  Charter 
and  Bye-laws,  of  a  Statement  of  the  Gen««l  Objects,  be,  of  the  Sodety,  of  C9iemical, 
Botanical,  and  Veterinary  Privileges,  and  of  other  printed  papers  connected  with  special 
departments  of  the  Sodety's  business. 
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Marquis   of    Exeter; 
Chaplin ;  Lord  Kestev 
Torr;  W.  Earle  Welb 


R.  Milvard,T. ;  W.  San< 
J.  Baldwin. 


Distribution  of  Memben  of  the  Society.  xv 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY— continued. 


Oocvnuw 


NmcBSB 

or 
Membebs. 


Nov  DEB 

nr 
.Council. 


Mekbxbs  ov  OouirciL. 


CUMBEBLAHD    .. 

Lanoashibb    .. 

Wesivobelakd 
YoBKSHiRE  —  West  \ 
Bmmo 


GLOUCaVTEBSRIRE 

Herefobdbhibe 
Monmouthshire 
wobgbstebshibe 
South  Wales.. 


buckinohamshiiie 

Hamfshire 
EIent       .. 

BilDDLESEX 
OzrOBDSHIBE 
SUBBET      .. 

Sussex     •• 


Ghxshibe 

Shbopshirb 
Staffobdshibe 
Xobth  Wales 


sootlakd  ..      ..      « 

Ibiland 

Ohakkel  Islands 

UuofMan     

I'OBEIGN  CJoUNTBIES 

I  ytVtaOVT  ADDBESSES . . 


222 

53 

126 


495 


188 

100 

64 

139 

148 


130 
62 

13G 

240 
273 

146 

13G 

132 


-1264 


150 
806 
258 
129 


843 


68 
82 
12 
2 
74 
83 


3 

1 
2 
—    6 


1 
1 
2 

—    8 


—  15 

2 
2 
2 
2 

—  8 


{ Duke  of  Deyonshire,  t.p.  ;  Lord 
\     Skelmersdale;  T.  Statter. 
W.  H.  Wakefield 
f  H.  S.  Thompson,  t.  ; 
I     J.D.Dent 


fE.  Bowly;  W.  J.  Edmonds, 

[  E.  Holland,  T.;  OoLKlngscote. 

0.  Wren  Hoskyns. 

Lord  Tredegar,  t. 

C.  Bandell;  James  Webb. 


Viscount  Bridport,  t. 
/Lord  Chesham,  t.;  C.  S. 
\    CantreU. 

I  Viscount  Everaley,vj».;  Sir  A. 
\    K.  Maodonald,  t.  ;  T.  Pafn. 

0.  Whitehead. 

B.  T.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  t.p. 
TDuke  of  Marlborough,  t.  ; 
\    J.  Druce. 

0.  E.  Amos. 

Earl  of  Chichester,  vj». ;  Earl 
of  Egmont,  vj». ;  Duke  of 
Richmond,  y  j». ;  W.  Rigden« 


D.  R.  Davies ;  Hon.W.  Egerton. 
rVisoount  HUl,  v.p.;  J  B. 
\    Jones. 

Earl  of  Lichfield ;  R.  H.  Masfen. 

Earl  of  Powis,  t.  ;  Sir  W.  Wynn, 


Implement  Makebs^ 

R.  Hornaby. 
R.  C.  Ransome. 
J.  Shattleworth. 
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XVI 


Dr. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTU 
Half-yearly  Cash  Ao< 


To  Balance  in  hand,  1st  July,  1872  :— 

fiankers 

Seoretarj 

At  Depoait  with  London  and  Wectminater  Bank 


Tolnoome:— * 

Dividends  on  Stock       . .     . . 
Interesi  on  Depoait  Aoconnt 


Snbacriplions:—  £.  t.  d. 

Oovemore'  LifO'CompositionB 250  0    0 

Members' Lire-Compositions 457  0    0 

Members' Annoal     821  0    0 


Journal  (one  year):— 

Salea     

AdTertliementi  .. 


171    6    8 
61     8    5 


Sondrles,  viz..  Donations  on  aoooont  of  Law  Costs  in 
the  case  of  Kidd  V.  the  Society       


Total  Income 


To  Cardiif  Meeting 


£.     t. 

1,7W    1 

21  16 

2,000    0 

d. 
0 
7 
0 

355  13 
46    7 

3 

6 

1,523    0    0 

232  15     1 
120     0     0 


2,2d2  15 
8,420    6 


3.8 


10.7( 


£11,6: 


Balanc£-Sj 


To  Capitals-  LIABILITIES 

Sarploa,  30th  Jnne,  1872 

Leee:— 
Surplus  of  £:ipenditnre  over  Income  during  the  Ualf-year  vix.  ~ 

£,  s.  d. 

Expenditure 8,250  19    1 

Income 2,282  15    9 

968    3    4 
Cardiff  Meeting.-— 
Difference  between   Receipts   and   £zpendlture, 
the  latter  exceeding  the  fonner  by 566    4    1 

Country  Meeting  Plant  :— 

.   Halt-year's  interest  and  Depreciation 2U  18    7 


£.     i.  d,\  £ 

29,466    0    2 


1.746    6    0 


jC».T] 


KRIDPORT,  Firtanct  CommittM, 

QUILTER,  BALL,  &  Co.,  Accountanti. 


zvu 


SOCaDETTY  OP  ENGLAND. 

nOM  IST  JCLT  TO  SlST  DjBOBHBEB,  1872. 


Cb. 


'     8d«teiMidW«fes 

HmM  and  Office  EzpeMM,  Bent,  Ac. 

J«ni»l:— 

Prtnttng  ami  BHtrfiIng       

£    I. 

4CT    S 
438    9 

6 
6 

A    9.   d. 
908  18    S 

l.OSO    1    S 
ISO    6    0 
ISO    0    0 
60    0    0 

252  IS    S 

SO  IT    4 

6    S    0 

S4S    S    S 

'£.    9. 

S.350  W 
OS  IB 

10,545    8 

4, 

B12    S 
168    6 
237  11 
138    6 
6  12 

8 
6 
0 
T 
0 

rwtenrtml  ItnllTirj       

CMuoliliwChembt'tSkUiT  ..    .. 

Onnt  to  RoTftl  VetarinarT  OMlMm  Ton*  vMf^     . .     . .     . .     . 

Botanical: — 
Omnldng  Botanlnt'ii  flalarr  . .     , . 

rkimliMpKtk»:— 

50    0 
202  IS 

0 
6 

Snanaeaof  Jadctoc       

nwliMii  ami  riiirlimo    ..    ..    ..     .. 

?5«KS!;,7T^.. ••..••..••       ."                 •  •• 

Smdrfea^^ 
liaw  Esp«nifa 

SOO    0 
48    6 

0 

S 

Ptcpartng    Show    Yard    Aocoants 
ranoo's  G«nmittea 

for    Loni 

Total  Expeodttoie 
Obontiy  Me«tiiiff  Plant       

10.303  11  10 
241  16    8 

•'• 

Hull . .    .  r    . .     . .     . .     , ,     . .     . . 

411  10  10 
80    6    8 

Baakm . . 

14,032    3 
491  IS 

fhmtanr. .     . .     .      . .     ,.      .    .. 

in4,623  19 

llflT  Decsmbeb,  1872. 

ASSETS. 

llrOMhiDband 

&Hew3perOent8toGk24,112Z.  Tt.9d.coft* 

1^  Booka  and  Fnmttiire  in  Sodety'a  HooM 

^rOoontiy  Meeting  Plant        

It  Debit  of  HnU  Meeting        

*  Folue  at  911  =  ^*22.176  61.84(1 

JItan.— *Tbe  abore  Aaseta  are  ezdiuiTe  of  the  amonnt  recoverable  in 
rapect  of  arrean  of  Sabacription  to  3ltt  December.  1872.  which  at 
that  date  anxmnted  to  9661. 


491  16 

32,920    7 

1,451  17 

2.613  16 


37.47T  17 
341  16 


in7,7l9  14    a 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  thla  ITlh  dajr  of  Febmaiy,  1873. 

FRANCIS  8HERB0RN.    } 

A.  H.  JOHNSON.  >    AudUon  on  UiMt/  <f  Uu  Society. 

UICNBY  CANTBELU      ) 
VOL.  IX. — 8.  8.  b 


ma 


''Db. 


BOTAL   AGMOXJLTU] 

YKABLnr  Cash  Ac 


To  BaUnoe  in  hand,  Itt  Jan.  1872:— 

Bankers 

Secretary 

Tolnomnet— 

DlTidends  on  Slock 

SabaerfptSont:— 
Goreroort' life-OompoiItiaaa  .... 

Govenioii' Annual   . 

Members' life-Oompotitiooa    .... 
Mtmben*  Annual     ....... 

Jonmal:— 

Sales,  (li  year) 

Ad?eruaementc 

Interest  on  Deposit  Aeooont  •    .    .    .     . 

Sundries,  vis.  :— 
Donations  on  Account  of  Law  Coats  in  the 
of  Klddv.  the  Society 

Total  Income  •    * 

To  Country  Meetinp:— 

WolTerltampton 

OmUir     .    .   ^    • 


£.     t.     d. 


4Sb   0  0 

290   0  0 

1184    0  0 

3)54  ift  0 


351  19    ft 
109    3    7 


£.    «.    <L 


304  13    5 
83  la    8 


I 


708    6    0 


6,698  19    0 


381    3    8 
46    7    e 


120    0    0 


2  18    0 

13,0^8  18  10 


•»834 


18,00 


£20,384 


XIX 


)(3IBTT    OP    ENGLAND. 

SH  IsT  Jakuabt  to  31bt  Deoem B!m,  1872. 


Cs. 


SiltfietaiidWi 


9e£x] 


I 


Hdom  aod  OfflMfixpeoMik  Bent,&c. 


Journal  »— 
Prtntfaig  and  Stftcbing 
Boitafle  and  DtUfwy. . 
Embj*  aod  Raports 
Man,  Eagrarlnnftc. 
▲dTextialiig.    .    .    . 


OoDaulttng  Gbemkt't  Salary « 
"     ^  ")r  Inftaltgitlftna  .     . 


Qiaatfor 
Veterinary:— 


eterinary:— 

Royal  Vaterinaiy  Golligf^  (1  year) 


Botanical:-- 
Oonanlting  BoUniit^  Salary  . 
EdaGadon 


Fuin  Intpaction:— 
AdTerUitn&  Ice.    .     . 

rrprnw  of  Jndgiog  . 


JkdwrtWng     •    •    • 
Postage  and  GarriaflB 


Sondriat:— 
Law  Ezpenaea        .  . 

Expenses  oTinipeclion  Committee 


Preparing  AoooantB  of  Show-yard  Works  for  use ) 
of  Lord  Vernon's  Committee 


Subscriptions  (paid  In  error)  retomed  , 
Total  Expendiinre    .    .     . 


By  Capful  Accoant:— 
Country  Meeting  Plant  , 


By  Ooontry  Meetingi : — 
WolTerbampton  .     . 

OsrdUr 

UuU 


<.    f,    d. 


936  18    0 
846    6    S 


866  11 
330  a 
383  1 
161  13 
13    0 


aoo   0   0 

300    0    0 


30  13  6 
60  *0  0 
SOS  16    6 


•34    0    6 
18    6    a 


By  Balance  in  hand,  31st  Dec  :— 

Bymkers 

Secretary 


£.    «.    d.  A      t.    A 


1,783    3    3 


l«f74    8    3 

600    0    a 
•160    0    0 


100    0    0 
48    6    6 


7    3    0 
76    4    9 


■688  12    3 
6    0     0 


498    0    8 

13,401  19  11 
241  16    8 


411  10  10 
80    6     8 


8,418    6  11 
33S  16    0 

14,141  17    3 

491  J6    6 

£30,281  16    8 


b    2 


C4 

00 


I 


o 

I 


o 


(  «  ) 


«0   Oknas    e«    e«    lo   «    <o   «• 


52  2  Sag  S  «  8  a  5  Ss  5  SiliSSSsa  2 


:^Si 


(  "i  ) 

H^uU  inecting,  1873: 

MONDAY  THE  14th  OF  JULY,  AND  POUB  FOLLOWING  DAYS. 


SCHEDULE   OF   FEIZEa 


L — Livb-Stock  Pbizes. 


MrlR 


HOBSES. 


Agricnltoial  StallioD,  foaled  before  Ist  Jan.  1871, 

noi  qualified  to  compete  ob  ClydeedaU  or  Suffolk 
AgricQitural  Stallion,  foaled  in  the  year  1871,  not 

qualified  to  compete  cu  Clydndaie  or  Stifolk  .. 
Clydesdale  Stallion,  foaled  before  the  Ist  fan.  1871 
Clydesdale  Stallion,  foaled  in  the  year  1871 
Suffolk  Stallion,  foaled  before  the  Ist  of  Jan.  1871 
Suffolk  Stallion,  foaled  in  the  year  1871  ..  .. 
Thorough-bred  Stallion,  suitable  for  getting  hunteiis 
Stallion,  above  14  hands  but  not  exceeding  15 

hands  2  inches,  suitable  for  getting  Hackneys.. 
Pony  Stallion,  not  exceeding  14  hands 
Agricultural  Mare,  in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  not 

qualified  to  compete  a$  Clydeedale  or  Suffolk    •• 
Clydesdale  Mare,  in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot 
Suffolk  Mare,  in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot    .. 
Mare,  in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  I'oot^  suitable  for 

breeding  Hunters        

Mare,  above  14  hands,  but  not  exceeding  15  hands 

1  inch,  in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  suitable 

for  breeding  Hackneys       

Pony  Mare,  not  exceeding  14  hands     

Agricultural  Filly,  two  years  old,  not  qualified  to 

compete  as  Clydeedale  or  Suffolk        

Clydesdale  FiUy,  two  years  old 

Suffolk  Filly,  two  years  old .. 

Pair  of   Agricultural  Draught    Hones,  worked 

regularly  at  plough   and  harrow  during  the 

year  18i'3 

Pair  of  Agricultural  Geldings,  two  years  old 

No  Third  Prize  will  be  given  unUu  at  least  Six 
animals  he  exhibited,  and  no  Second  Prize  will 
be  given  unless  at  least  Three  animals  he  exhi^ 
hited,  except  on  the  special  recommendation  of 
the  Judges, 

*  Offered  by  the  Holdemess  Agricultural  Society, 
t  Offered  by  Beverley  and  the  neighbourhood. 


25 


I   Third 
PHie.       Prise. 


15 


20 

10 

5 

25 

15 

5 

20 

10 

5 

25 

15 

5 

20 

10 

5 

50 

25 

10 

20 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

20 

10 

5 

25 

15 

5 

20 

10 

5 

10 

5 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

15 

10 

5 

20* 

.. 

15t 

lot 

.. 

XXll 


Prizes  for  Lwe  Stock. 


Asfemoe 
Nmnbertn 
CertUlottef. 

HOBSJhlS-^anltittMdL 

Flrtt 
Prise. 

1         t 

SeooDd  Third ,  Fourth 
Priie.  ]  Prixe.l  Prize. 

1 

ClMi 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

21 

Hunter,  Mare    or  Gelding,  five  years  old  and 
upwards,  having  not  less  than  three  crosses  of  ' 

blood.     English.breed        i  15* 

10*     ..  1 

,, 

22 

Hunter,  Mare  or  Gliding,  four  years  old,  equal  to  ' 
carrying  14  stones  over  any  hunting  country,  i 

and  to  have  not  less  than  three  crosses  of  blood         35t 

15t 

,, 

,, 

28 

Hunter,  Mare  or  Gelding,  three  years  old    ..      ..    !  15 J 

5t 

., 

,, 

24 

Hunter  Gelding,  two  years  old,  with  not  less  than 

three  crosses  of  blood          ,  ISf 

lot 

,, 

•• 

A  Champion  Prize  vf  £100  fw  the  hett  Hunter 

(jnar6  or  gelding)  in  the  yard^  of  any  age^  equal  \ 

to  carrying  14  to  15  Btones  over  any  hunting 

country.     Offered  by  the  Local  Committee 

25 

Boadster  Hackney  (nag  or  mare),  from  four  to 
eight  years  old,  and  from  14  hands  2  inches  to 

15  hands  2  inches  high      

20§ 

10§ 

•• 

•• 

26 

Jackass,  not  under  13  hands,  for  getting  mules 

for  agricultural  purposes 

Mule,  not  under  15  hands,  for  agricultural  pur- 

2511 

151 

1011  i     .. 

27 

1 

poses     ..      .,      ..      

2511 

15|1 

10| 

•• 

No  Second  Prize  will  he  given  unleta  at  Uast  Three 

animals  be  exhibited,  ereept  on  the  special  re" 

commendation  of  the  Judges. 

i 

*  Offered  by  Driffield  aod  the  neighbourhood. 

t  Offered  by  Beverley  and  the  neighbourhood. 

J  Offered  by  some  Lincolnshire  Tenant-farmers. 
}  Offered  by  Market  Weighton  and  the  neigh- 

1 

t 

bourhood.     . 

;           i 

II  Offered  by  Edward  Pease,  Esq^  Darlington. 

CATTLE. 

(All  Ages  calculated  to  July  Ist,  1873). 

SHdRTHORN. 

28 

Bull,  above  three  years  old 

30 

20 

15 

10 

29 

Bull,  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old 

25 

16 

10 

5 

30 

Yearling  Bull,  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two 

years  old      ..      

25 

16 

10 

5 

No  Third  Prize  will  be  given  unless  at  least  Six 

animals  be  exhibited,  and  no  Second  Prize  will 

be  given  unless  at  least  Three  animals  be  exhibited ; 

, 

and  in  Classes  28, 29  and  30  no  Fourth  Prize 

will  be  given  unless  at  least  Ten  animals  be  ex- 

hibited, except  on  the  special  recommendation 

qf  the  Judges, 

Prize$for  Live  Stock. 


xxui 


Tin 
Certiflcatet. 


31 

82 
33 

34 

35 


36 
37 
38 

39 

40 
41 

42 

43 


44 
45 
46 

47 

48 
49 

50 

61 


52 
53 
54 


CA.TThE^-'imimued. 


Bull-Calf,  above  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  old..    *.. 

Cow,  above  three  years  old 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-cal!^  not  exceeding  three 
years  old     ..      ;.      ..      ..      ..     •;.    '..     *.. 

Yearling  Heifer,  above  one  and  not  exceedmg  two 
years  old 

Heifer-Calf,  above  six  and  under  twelTO  months  old 

Hereford. 

Bull,  above  three  years  old 

Bull,  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old 
Yearling  Bull,  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two 

years  old 

BuU-Calf,  above  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve 

months  old 

Cow,  above  three  years  old  .*.* 

lie! ft* r,  m-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three 

years  old      

Yearling  Heifer,  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two 

years  old        

Heifer-Calf,  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old 

Detok, 

BuU,  above  three  years  old 

Bult,  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old 
YeatUng  Bullf  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two 

years  old  

BuU-Calf,  above  six  and  not  exceeding-  twelve 

months  old 

Cow^  above  three  years  old 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-c^    not  exceeding  three 

years  old      

Yearling  Heifer,  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two 

years  old      

Heifer-Calf,  above  six  and  under  twelve  montiis  old 

Jersey. 

Bull,  above  one  year  old        

Cow,  above  three  years  old 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three 
years  old      

No  Third  Prize  wdl  he  ffiven  unlesa  at  least  Six 
animah  he  exhtbHed,  and  no  Seound  Prise  will 
he  given  unless  at  least  Three  Animals  he 
exhibited;  and  in  Claues  28,  29,  and  30  no 
Fourth  Prize  wiU  b«  given  unless  at  least  Ten 
animals  heerJt  iMtedj  except  on  the  special  recom- 
mendation of  the  Judges. 


FInt 

Second 

PriM. 

PriM. 

£. 

£. 

15 

10 

20 

10 

15 

10 

15 

10 

10 

5 

25 

15 

26 

15 

25 

15 

la 

5 

20 

10 

15 

10 

15 

10 

10 

5 

25 

15 

26 

16 

25 

15 

10 

5 

20 

10 

15 

10 

15 

10 

10 

6 

10 

6 

10 

5 

10 

6 

5 
5 

5 

5 


6 
5 

5 

•• 
5 

5 

5 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


ZXIV 


Prizes  for  Live  Stock. 


Bafcrenoe 
Number  in 
OertilkiitM. 

CATTLE— eofUinued. 

Guernsey. 

FInt 
Prtie. 

SeooDd 
Prtse. 

ThM 
PMm. 

Cb» 

£. 

£. 

£. 

55 
56 
67 

Bull,  above  one  year  old..     ••     

Cow,  above  three  years  old    ..      ..    , 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-oal^  not  exceeding  three 
years  old     

Qallpwat. 

10 
10 

10 

5 
5 

5 

•  • 

58 
59 

eo 

Bull,  above  two  years  old      

Cow,  above  three  years  old 

Heifer,  in-milk,  or  in-calf,  under  three  years  old 

ATBaeiBE. 

10 
10 
10 

5 
5 

5 

•• 

61 
62 
63 

Bull,  above  two  years  old     

Cow,  above  three  yean  old 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  under  three  yean  old 

Other  Established  Bbebds. 

Not  including  the  Shorthorn,  Eerrford,  Devon, 
Jereey,  Ouemsey,  Ayrshire,  or  OaOoway. 

10 
10 
10 

5 
5 
5 

.. 

64 
65 
66 

Bull,  above  one  year  old       

Cow,  above  three  yean  old 

Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-rcalf,  not  exceeding  three 
yean  old       

Cattle  of  ant  Bbeeix 

10 
10 

10 

5 
5 

5 

•• 

67 

68 
69 

Pair  of  Dairy  Cows,  for  breeding  and  milking 
purposes      ••     ..      ..      ..     ••      ••     ••      .. 

Pair  ofthree  yeartf  old  Hdfers,  in-milk,  or  in-calf 
Pair  of  two-and-a-half  yean  old  Steen 

No  ITiird  Prize  wiU  he  given  unleea  ai  had  Six 
animdU  be  exhibited,  and  no  Second  Prize  wiU 
be  given  unleae  at  least  Three  animals  he  ex^ 
hibited,  and  in  dosses  28,  29  and  30  no  Fourth 
Prize  wiU  be  given  unless  at  least  Ten  animals 

•  tian  (^  the  Judges. 

*  Offered  by  the  Hull  Bntchen. 

10* 
10* 
15* 

5* 
5* 
5* 

•^^ 
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XXV 


arte 


13 
74 
75 


76 
77 
78 


3 

7 
B 


SHEEP. 


Leicester. 


Shearling  Bam       

Bam  of  any  other  age 

Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock 

CoiBWOLD. 


Shearling  Bam        

Bam  of  any  other  age 

Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock 


LiNOOLNS. 


Shearling  Bam       

Bam  of  any  other  age 

Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock 


Border  Leicester. 


Shearling  Bam       

Bam  of  any  other  age 

Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock 

Oxfordshire  Down. 


First 
PriM. 


Shearling  Bam        ..      ..      

Bam  of  any  other  age    .. 

Pen  of  Rve  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock    .. 

Lo5a-WooLS  OF  ANT  Brbed. 

Pen  of  Twenty-five  Shearling  Gimmers,  of  the 
same  flock 


Southdown. 


Shearling  Bam        

Bam  of  any  other  age 

Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock    .. 

No  Third  Prize  wHl  be  ffiven  utdesB  at  UaH  Six 
animah  be  exhibited^  and  no  Second  Prise  wUl 
be  given  uriUn  at  least  Three  animah  be  ex» 
hibitedy  except  on  the  special  recommendation 
of  tJie  Judges,  This  rule  is  applied  to  the  Exve^ 
Lanib^  Oimmer,  and  Wether  Classe$  by  mbsti^ 
tuting  the  word  ^ pent  ^*  for  **  animals/* 


20 
20 
15 


20 
20 
15 


20 
20 
15 


20 
20 
15 


20 
20 
15 


25 


20 
20 
15 


Thiri 
Frml 


£. 

10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


10 
10 
10 


15 


10 
10 
10 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


5 
5 
5 


10 


5 

5 
5 
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Konberln 
OwtifkatM. 


89 
90 
91 


92 
93 
94 


95 
96 
97 


99 
100 


101 
102 
103 


104 


SBEEP—emtinued. 

Shbopshire. 

Shearling  Bam        ;. 

Banx  of  any  other  age 

Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock  .. 

Hampshibe  and  other  Short-Woolled 
Breeds. 

Kot  qualified  to  compete  aa  Southdown 
or  Bhropehire. 

Shearling  Bam        

Bam  of  any  other  age    ..      ..      

Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock    .. 

Cheviots. 

Shearling  Bam        ..      ••  — 

Bam  of  any  other  age 

Pen  of  Five  Ewes  of  any  age,  of  the  same  flock .. 

Blaok-faced  Mountain  Sheep. 

Shearling  Bam       

Bam  of  any  other  age 

Pen  of  Five  Ewes  of  any  age,  of  the  same  flock  •• 

Mountain  Sheep. 

Induding  Lonk^  Htrdwick,  and  other  breeds. 

Shearling  Bam       

Bam  of  any  other  age 

Pen  of  Five  Ewes  of  any  age,  of  the  same  Aock  .. 

Sheep  of  ant  Breed. 

Pen  of  Ten  Shearling  Wether  Sheep  of  the  same 
flock 

No  Third  Prize  will  he  given  unten  at  letut  Six 
animals  be  exhUrited,  and  no  Second  Priws  ioiU 
be  given  unless  at  least  Three  animals  be  ex- 
hibUedy  except  on  the  special  recommendation  of 
the  Judges.  This  rule  is  applied  to  the  Ewe, 
Lamb,  Gimmer  and  Wether  Classes  bjf  substi' 
tuting  the  word **pens "  for  " animals" 

*  Offsred  hj  the  Hull  Bntcheis. 


Fint 
Prin. 


20 
20 
15 


10 
10 
10 


Second 
Prin. 


£. 

10 
10 
10 


I 


10  ,  5 
10  I  5 
10  5 


10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

10 

5 

♦10       ♦s 


Third 
PriK. 


Prixeifor  LimStodt. 


zxvn 


iberln 


105 
166 

107 
108 


109 
110 

HI 
112 


113 
lU 

115 
116 


X17 
X18 

ai9 
:i20 


121 
122 


piaa 

Large  White  Brheo. 

Boar,  above  twelve  months  old 

Boar,  above  six  months  and  not  exceeding  twelve 

months  old 

BreedinglSow  ..      ..   ' 

Pen  of  three  Breeding  Sow-Figs  of  tbe  same  litter, 

above  four  and  under  eight  months  old    .. 

Small  White  Breed. 

Boar,  above  twelve  months  old     

Boar,  ahove  six  months  and  not  exceeding  twelve 

months  old 

Breeding  Sow 

Pen  of  three  Breeding  Sow-Pigs  of  the  same  litter, 

above  four  and  under  eight  months  old    ••      .. 

Small  Black  Breed. 

Boar,  above  twelve  months  old 

Boar,  above  six  months  and  not  exceeding  twelve 

months  old  ..     

Breeding  Sow 

Pen  of  three  Breeding  Sow-Pigs  of  the  same 

litter,  above  four  and  under  ei^t  months  old .. 

Berkshire  Breed. 

Boar,  above  twelve  months  old 

Boar,  above  six  months  and  not  exceeding  twelve 

months  old 

Breeding  Sow .. 

Pen  of  three  Breeding  Sow-Pigg  of  the  same  litter, 

above  four  and  under  eight  months  old    .. 

Other  Breeds. 

Nci  digiUe  to  compete  in  any  of  the  preceding 
Cla$se$. 

Boar 

Breeding  Sow 

Pen  of  ^ree  Breeding-Sow  Pigs  of  the  same  litter 
above  four  and  under  eight  months  old    .. 

No  Second  Prize  will  he  given  unless  <U  least 
Three  animals  he  exhibited^  except  on  Hie 
epecial  recommendation  of  the  Judges, 


FlTBt 

Prise. 


£. 

10 

10 
10 

10 


10 

10 
10 

10 


10 

10 
10 

10 


10 

10 
10 

10 


10 
10 

10 


Second 
PriM. 


£. 
5 

5 
5 


o 

5 


Third 

FlUBi 


xxTiii  Prizes  for  Implements  and  Maeliinery. 

n.— Implement  and  Machinebt  Pbizes  offered  by  the 

SOGIETT. 

SBcnoH  I. — ^Ploughs. 
SuBsscTioN  A. — ^Whkel  Ploughs. 

CiMi  ^. 

1.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  2  cwt  ..     ••      10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  6  inches  deep,  on  light  land  only,  as  fiir  as 
practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4  feet. 

2.  For  the  best  Plongh,  not  exceeding  2i  cwt 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  7  inches  deep,  on  light  and  mixed  land  as  far 
as  practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4}  feet 

3.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  3  cwt 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  5  to  8  inches  deep,  on  mixed  soil  and  heavy  land  as 
far  as  practicable. 

ExtTRme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4}  feet 

SuBBBcnoK  B. — Swing  PLOUGBSk 

4.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  21  cwf^       10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  7  inches  deep,  on  light  and  mixed  land  as  far 
practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4|feet 

Subsection  C. — ^Double-furrow  Ploughs. 

5.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceediog  3i  cwt        JO 

For  the  second  best   .  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  6  inches  deep,  on  light  land  only,  as  &r  as 
praeticable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4  feet 

o.    For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  6  cwt 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  7  inches  deep,  on  light  and  mixed  land,  as  fiir 
as  practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4ifeet  

Subsection  D. — ^Muitiple-furbow  Ploughs. 

7.  For  the  best  Plough  turning  three  or  more  furrows,  not  exceeding 

6  cwt. 10 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  6  inches  deep,  on  light  land  only,  as  far  as 
practicable.  • 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4feeL 

KoTB. — Suck  Plougha  in  Subteetions  A,  B,  C,  and  D,as  (he  Judge»  map 
tdecty  will  he  tetted  on  ttvXhU  as  tceU  as  lea. 


Prizes  far  Implements  and  Madiinery.  zxix 

Subsection  E. — Subsoil  Ploughs.  £. 

8.  Best  Subsoil  Plonghs 5 

To  follow  an  ordinary  plough  and  work  from  6  to  12  inches  below 
the  f  arrow  bottom. 

9.  ^Best  arrangement  of  Subsoiler  attached  to  a  Single-furrow  Plough 

for  ploughing  and  subsoiling  at  one  operation 6 

This  Plough  must  be  able  to  plough  6  inches  deep,  and  subsoil 
4  to  6  inohes  deeper. 

10.  Best  arrangement  of  Subsoiler  attached  to  a  Double-furrow  Plough 

for  ploughin$c  and  subsoiling  at  one  operation 6 

This  Plough  must  be  able  to  plough  6  inohes  deep,  and  subsoil 
'  4  to  6  inohes  deeper. 

Subsection  F. — Onb-way  Plough. 

11.  For  the  best  Single-furrow  One-way  Plough       5 

12.  For  the  b«t  Double-furrow  One-way  Plough      6 

All  the  One-way  Ploughs  to  be  tested  at  4  to  7  inches  deep,  on 
light  fluad  mixed  land,  as  fiur  os  practicable,  and  on  both  lea  aUd 
stubble. 

SuBSBcnoN  G. — Double  Mouldboasdb  or  Bidoing  Ploughs. 

13.  For  the  best  Plouszh,  not  exceeding  21  cwt        • 6 

To  be  tested  in  ridging  up  land  from  the  flat,  moulding  up  Pota- 
toes, and  opening  water  rarrows  after  ploughing. 

Subsection  H.— Paring  Plough. 

14.  For  the  best  Paring  Plough 5 

Subsection  I. — Pulverizer. 

15.  For  the  best  Plouzh  for  leaving  the  funow-slice  pulverized       ..      ..       5 

To  be  tested  at  6  to  8  inches  deep,  on  light  and  mixed  land,  as 
£sr  as  practicable. 

Subsection  K. — Miscellaneous. 

16.  For  the  best  Plough  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes     : 5 

Sexttion  II. — Harrows. 

17.  For  the  best  Light  Harrow 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

18.  For  the  best  Heavy  Harrow 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto ..      ••  5 

19.  For  the  best  Chisel  Harrow 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

20.  For  the  best  Chain  Harrow 5 

21.  For  the  best  Drag  Harrow 5 

22.  For  the  best  Harrow,  not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  preceding  Classes  5 

Section  IIL — ^Rollers  and  Clod-crushkrs. 

23.  For  the  best  Light  Roller      10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

24.  For  the  best  Heavy  Roller 10 

^  For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

25.  For  the  best  Clod-crusher 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

26.  For  the  best  Roller  or  Clod-crusher,  not  qualified  to  compete  in  the 

preceding  Classes       ' ..      ..     10 


X  XX  Prizes  for  ImphmeaU  and  Machimrji. 

Section  IV.— Cultivators  and  Scarifiers.  £. 

27.  For  the  best  Cultivatkig  Implement  for  light  land 15 

For  the  second  best  ditto      ..      ..  10 

28.  For  the  best  Cultivating;  Implement  for  heavy  land 15 

For  the  second  best  ditto       10 

29.  For  the  best  Brpadshare       10 

30.  For  thJe  best  Implement  for  cultivating  or  scarifying  purposes,  not 

qualified  to  compete  in  the  preceding  Classes 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

Section  V. — ^Digging  Machines. 
81.    For  the  best  Digging  Machine     ; 10 

Section  VI. — ^Potatoe  Ploughs  and  Diggers. 

32.  For  the.best  Plough  for  raising  Potatoes     ..      ..     10 

33.  For  the  best.  Machine  or  Digger  for  raising  Potatoes 10 

Special  Prize. 

For  the  best  combined  Stacking  Machine ..     25 

The  Society  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  postponing  the  Trial  of 
the  Implements  in  classes  32  and  33  to  a  later  period  than  the  Hull 
Meeting,  tf  the  Potstoe  crops  should  not  then  be  sufficiently  forward. 

Miscellaneous  awards  to  Agricultural  Articles  not  included  in  the 
Quinquennial  rotation Ten  Silver  Medals. 


Canditians  relating  to  Live  Stock.  xxxi 


CONDITIONS  APPLYING  TO  CERTAIN  CLASSES 
OF  LIVE  STOCK  ONLY, 


Cattle. 

1.  Xo  bull  above  two  years  old  will  be  eligible  for  a  prize  unless  certified  to 
^ve  served  not  less  ih&a  three  dififerent  cows  (or  heifers)  within  Uie  three 
Months  preceding  the  1st  of  June  in  t^  year  of  the  Show. 

2.  All  bulls  above  one  vear  old  shall  have  rings  or  "bull-dogs"  in  their 
^oses,  and  be  provided  with  leading  sticks. 

3.  No  cow  will  be  eligible  for  a  prize  unless  certified  eitlier  at  the  date  of 
en  try  or  between  the  date  of  entry  and  that  of  the  Show,  to  have  had  a  living 
<^lf,  or  that  the  calf,  if  dead,  was  bom  at  its  proper  time^  within  the  twelve 
iCLonths  preceding  the  date  of  the  Show. 

^.  Ko  heifer,  except  yearlings,  entered  as  in-calf,  will  be  eligible  for  a  prixe 
^i=^less  she  is  certified  to  have  been  bulled  before  the  31st  of  lurch  in  the  year 
^^  the  Show,  nor  will  her  owner  afterwards  receive  the  prize  undl  he  shall  have 
r^^^K^ished  the  Secretary  with  a  further  certificate  before  the  31st  of  January 
^^  the  subsequent  year,  that  she  produced  a  living  calf;  or  that  the  cal^  if 
*^^5id,  was  born  at  its  proper  time. 

5.  Shorthorns. — ^Elach  animal  entered  in  the  Shorthorn  Glasses,  must  be 
^^rtified  by  the  Exhibitor  to  have  not  less  than  four  crosses  of  Shorthorn 
^^Qod  whidiAre  registered  in  the  herd  book. 

HOBSES. 

6.  All  foals  must  be  the  offspring  of  the  mare  along  with  which  they  are 
Exhibited ;  and  the  sire  of  the  foal  must  be  given  on  the  certificate  of  entry  as 
^^ell  as  the  sire  of  the  mare. 

7.  No  mare  will  be  eligible  for  a  prize  unless  certified  either  at  the  date  of 
^titry,  or  between  the  date  of  entry  and  that  of  the  Show,  and  to  have  had  a 
living  foal— or  that  the  foal,  if  dead,  was  boru  at  its  proper  time,  in  the  year 
^f  the  Show;^ — or  in  the  event  of  a  mare  being  exhibited  without  a  foal  at 
^*oot,  a  certificate  shall  be  produced  at  the  time  of  entry  of  her  having  been 
^rved,  and  the  prize  shall  be  withheld  till  a  certificate  be  produced  of  her 
^ving  produced  a  foal. 

8.  No  veterinary  inspection  of  horses  will  be  required  except  when  con- 
i^idered  necessary  by  the  Judges,  who  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Veterinary 
Insjjectors. 

9.  A  charge  of  11.  for  the  accommodation  of  a  horse-box,  in  addition  to  the 
entry-fee,  will  be  made  for  each  entry  for  stallions  and  mares  in-foal,  or  with 
foals  at  foot 

10.  A  charge  of  10«.  will  be  made,  in  addition  to  the  entry-fee,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  stall  for  each  animal  in  the  other  Horse  Classes. 


xxxi]  Conditions  relating  to  Live  Stock. 

Sheep. 

11.  All  rams,  except  shearlings,  mnst  have  been  used  in  the  preceding  year. 

12.  Sheep  exhibited  for  any  of  the  prizes  must  have  been  really  and  fairly 
shorn  hare  after  the  Ist  of  April  in  the  year  of  the  Exhibition;  and  the 
date  of  such  shearing  must  form  part  of  the  Certificate  of  Entry.     In- 

Xtors  will  be  appointed  by  the  Coundl  to  examine  the  sheep  on  their 
isdon  to  the  Show-Tard,  with  instructions  to  report  to  the  Stewards  any 
cases  in  which  the  sheep  baTe  not  been  really  and  fairly  shorn  hare. 

13.  Sheep  unfairly  prepared  for  Show  by  oiling  or  colouring  may  be 
disqualified  on  the  recoomiendation  of  the  Inspectors  of  Shearing. 

Pigs. 

14.  The  three  sow-pigs  in  each  pen  must  be  of  the  same  litter. 

15.  The  breeding  sows  in  Glasses  107,  lU,  115,  119,  and  122,  ahaU  be 
certified  to  have  hs^  a  litter  of  live  pigs  within  the  six  months  preoiBding  the 
Show,  or  to  be  in-pis  at  the  time  of  entry,  so  as  to  produce  a  litter  before  the 
ist  of  September  foUowing.  In  the  case  of  in-nig  sows,  the  prize  will  be 
withheld  until  the  Exhibitor  shall  have  furmshea  the  Secretaiy  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  farrowing,  as  above. 

16.  No  BOW,  if  above  eighteen  months  old,  that  has  not  produced  a  litter  of 
live  pigs,  shall  be  eligiUe  to  compete  in  any  of  the  classes. 

17.  The  Judges  of  pigs  will  be  instructed,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Stewards, 
to  withhold  prizes  from  any  animals  which  shall  appear  to  them  to  have  been 
entered  in  a  wrong  class. 

18.  An  pigs  exhibited  at  the  Country  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  an  examination  of  their  mouths  by  the  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the 
Society ;  and  should  tiie  state  of  dentition  in  any  pig  indicate  that  the  age  of 
the  animal  has  not  been  correctly  returned  in  the  Certificate  of  Entry,  the 
Stewards  shall  have  power  to  disqualify  such  pig,  and  shall  report  the  circum- 
stance to  the  Council  at  its  ensuing  Monthly  Meeting.  No  pig  shall  be  oiled 
or  coloured  while  in  the  Show-Tard. 

19.  If  a  litter  of  pigs  be  sent  with  a  breeding  sow,  the  young  pigs  must  be 
the  fvoduce  of  the  sow,  and  must  not  exceed  two  months  old. 

20.  All  disqualifications  will  be  published  in  the  awards  of  the  Judges. 


Rtdet  of  Adjudication.  zxxiii 


EULES  OF  ADJUDICATION. 


1.  Ajs  the  object  of  the  Society  in  giving  prizes  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  is  tc 
promote  improvement  in  breeding  stock,  the  Judges  in  making  their  awards 
will  be  instructed  not  to  take  into  their  consideration  the  present  value  to  the 
butcher  of  animals  exhibited,  but  to  decide  according  to  tJieir  relative  merits 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding. 

2.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  there  should  be  equality  of  merit,  they 
will  be  instructed  to  make  a  special  report  to  the  Council,  who  will  decide  od 
the  award. 

3.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed  to  withhold  any  prize  if  they  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  merit  in  any  of  the  stock  exhibited  for  such  prize 
to  justify  an  award. 

4.  The  Judges  will  be  instructed  to  give  in  a  Beierved  Nuniber  in  each  clasa 
of  live  stock ;  viz.,  which  animal  would,  in  their  opinion,  possess  sufficient 
merit  for  the  prize,  in  case  the  animal  to  which  the  prize  is  awarded  shouU 
subsequently  become  disqualified. 

5.  In  the  classes  for  stallions,  mares,  and  fillies,  the  Judges  in  awarding  the 
prizes  will  be  instructed,  in  addition  to  symmetry,  to  take  activity  and 
strength  into  their  consideration. 

6.  The  attention  of  the  Stewards  and  Judges  is  particularly  called  to  the 
conditions  applying  to  pigs.  The  Senior  Steward  of  Live  Stock  is  requested 
to  report  any  malpractices  on  the  part  of  Exhibitors,  and  any  person  found 
guilty  will  not  be  allowed  to  exhibit  at  future  meetings  of  the  Society. 


VOL.  IX.— S.  S. 


.  xxxiv  Conditions  relating  to  Imfkments. 


CONDITIONS  KELATING  TO  IMPLEMENTS. 


General  Conditions  as  regards  Ploughs. 

The  specified  weights  of  the  ploughs  in  each  class  are  to  be  taken  when 
fitted  with  two  wheels,  and  with  the  breast,  share,  and  coulter,  as  used  at 
work,  but  are  not.  to  iuclude  the  skim-coulter  or  any  other  occasional  extra 
parts,  such  as  drag-weight  and  chain,  although  employed  during  the  triaL 

The  standard  of  excellence  of  work  will  be  the  same  as  that  laid  down  by 
the  Society  for  the  Newcastle  Meeting,  viz. : — 

""  That  the  plough  should  cut  the  sole  of  the  furrow  perfectly  flat, 
leave  the  landside  clear  and  true,  lay  the  furrow  slices  with  uni- 
formity, with  perpendicular  cut  of  the  landside,  leaving  a  roomy 
horse  walk.  That  it  should  have  an  efficient  skim-coulter,  be 
light  in  draught,  simple,  strong  and  economical  in  construction." 

Ploughs  will  be  tested  by  a  dynamometer,  and  drawn  by  steam  power 
•during  such  test. 

Each  Plough  must  go  at  least  one  round  drawn  by  steam,  and  with  the 
•dynamometer  attached,  but  not  registering,  so  that  it  may  open  its  own  work 
prior  to  having  its  drauj^ht  tested.  The  draught  will  be  registered  on  not 
less  than  four  difiierent  furrows,  and  averaged  to  ensure  accuracy. 

'  Each  competitor  may  use  a  new  or  sharp  share  and  coulter  during  the 
•dynamometer  trials,  but  these  must  be  of  the  same  shape  and  make  as  those 
<which  he  has  used  during  the  rest  of  the  trial 

When  tested  on  the  dynamometer,  each  Plough  shall  have  a  share  catting 
the  same  width  of  ground,  namely : — 

For  a  9- inch  furrow,  not  less  than  1\  inches  wide ;  and  for  a  wide  12-inch 
furrow,  not  less  than  10  inches,  measuring  across  the  wing. 

The  length  from  the  point  of  the  share  to  the  end  of  the  breast  will  be 
measured  along  the  centre  of  the  breast. 

%•  Forms  of  Certificate  for  entry,  as  well  as  Prize-Sheets  for  the  Hull 
Meeting,  containing  tlie  whole  of  the  conditions  and  regulations, 
onay  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  No.  12,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W.       

DATES    OF    ENTRY. 

^Certificates  for  the  entry  of  Implements  for  the  Hull  Meeting  must  be 
.forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W., 
»by  the  1st  of  May,  and  Certificates  for  the  entry  of  Live  Stock  by  the  Ist  of 
•June.  -Certificates  received  after  those  respective  dates  will  not  be  accepted, 
'but  returned  to  the  persons  by  whom  they  have  been  sent. 

The  Prizes  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  all  Prizes 
offered  by  the  Hull  Local  Committee,  and  other  Donors,  are  open  to  general 
competition. 
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JVLtttfSttxft^  Vttttinms  Ptibi(ese9« 

I. — Serious  ob  Extknsiyb  Dissabxs. 
No.  1.  Any  Member  of  the  Society  who  may  desire  profesBional  attendance 
Especial  advice  in  cases  of  serious  or  extensire  disease  among  his  cattle, 
sbeep,  or  pigs,  will,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  obtain  the  services  of  the 
Society's  Veterinary  Inspector,  to  visit  the  place  where  the  disease  prevails. 

No.  2.  The  remuneration  of  the  Inspector  will  be  21.  28.  each  da^  as  a 
professional  fee,  and  11.  Is.  each  day  for  personal  expenses ;  and  he  will  also 
be  allowed  to  chaise  the  cost  of  travelling  to  and  from  the  locality  where  his 
senrices  may  have  been  required.  The  fees  and  expenses  will  be  a  charge 
against  the  applicant ;  but  this  charge  may  be  reduced  or  remitted  altogether 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Ck>uncil,  on  such  course  being  recommended  to  them  by 
the  Veterinary  Gonmiittee. 

No.  3.  The  Inspector,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  diseased  stock,  will 
report  to  the  Committee,  in  writing,  the  results  of  his  observations  and  pro- 
oeedings^  which  Beport  will  be  laid  before  the  Council. 

No.  4.  When  contingencies  arise  to  prevent  a  personal  discharge  of  the 
duties  Confided  to  the  Inspector,  he  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, name  some  competent  professional  person  to  act  in  nis  stead,  who  shall 
receive  the  same  rates  of  remuneration. 

n. — Obbikabt  OB  Otheb  Oasks  of  Disbasb. 

Members  may  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  Veterinary  Inspector  on  any 
case  of  disease  by  paying  the  cost  of  his  visit,  which  will  be  at  the  following 
rates,  viz.,  22.  28.  per  diem,  and  travelling  expenses. 

III. — CONBULTATIONB  WITHOUT  TISIT. 

Personal  consultation  with  the  Veterinary  Inspector  ••         ••       6s. 

Consultation  by  letter     ..         ..  ..         ..         ••         ..       5«. 

Consultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three  or  more  letters.    10s. 
Post-mortem  examination,  and  report  thereon..         ..         ..     10s. 

A  return  of  the  number  of  applications  during  each  half-year  being  required 
from  the  Veterinary  Inspector. 

lY. — Admission  of  Diseased  Animals  to  the  Yetebinabt  Oollbge 
Investigations;  Leotubes,  and  Bepobts. 
No.  1.  All  M^bers  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  sending  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  Infirmary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  on  uie  same 
terms  as  if  they  were  Members  of  the  College  ;  viz.,  by  paying  for  the  keep 
and  treatment  of  cattle  10a.  6d.  per  week  each  animal,  and  for  sheep  and 
pigs  "  a  small  proportionate  charge  to  be  fixed  by  the  Principal  according  to 
circumstances.^ 

No.  2.  The  College  has  also  undertaken  to  investi^te  such  particular  classes 
of  disease,  or  special  subjects  connected  with  the  application  of  the  Veterinary 
art  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  may  be  named  by  the  CounciL 

No.  3.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  now  given  by  the  Professor  of  Cattle^ 
Pathology  to  the  pupils  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  on  special  occasions 
the  College  undertake  that  one  of  the  Professors  shall  also  deliver  such  lectures 
before  the  Members  of  the  Society,  at  their  house  in  Hanover  Square,  as  the 
Council  shall  desire. 

No.  4.  The  Royal  Veterinary  College  will  authorise  the  Principal  to  furnish 
to  the  Council,  quarterly,  a  detailed  Report  of  the  cases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  treated  in  the  Infirmary ;  and  also  Special  Reports  from  time  to  time  on  any 
■  matter  of  unusual  interest,  which  may  como  under  the  notice  of  the  College. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secrdanj. 
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The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  Charge  for  Analyses  to 
be  made  by  the  Consulting  Chemist  for  the  bond-fide  use  of  Members- 
of  the  Society;  who  (to  avoid  all  unnecessary  correspondence)  are 
particularly  requested,  when  applying  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of 
analysb  they  require,  and  to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  schedule. 
The  charge  for  analysis,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  specimens^ 
must  be  paid  to  him  by  members  at  the  time  of  their  application. 

No.  1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  Peravian  guano,  bone- 
dust,  or  oil-cake  (each  sample)       Bs, 

„  2. — An  analysis  of  guano ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture, 
organic  matter,  sand,  phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts, 
and  ammonia        ..         ••         ..         ..         ..         ..     10s. 

„  3. — An  estimate  of  the  value  (relatively 'to  the  average  of 
samples  in  the  market)  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda    ..  ..     lOSr 

„  4. — ^An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble  phos- 
phates only  ..         ..  ..         ..         ..  ..     10s« 

„  5. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  showing  the  pro- 
portions of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluble  and 
insoluble  ph(^hates,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  animonia  ..     £1» 

^  6. — ^An  analysis  (sufficieut  for  the  determination  of  i^B  agricul- 
tural value)  of  any  ordinary  artificial  manure  ..         ..     £1. 

„  7. — Limestone : — the  proportion  of  lime,  7».  6d. ;  the  propor- 
tion of  magnesia,  10s. ;  the  proportion  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia           IBs. 

„    8. — Limestone  or  marls,  including  carbonate,  phosphate,  and 

sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia  with  sand  and  clay      ..      £1. 

„    9. — Partiid  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  day, 

sand,  organic  matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime       .•         ..     £1» 

„  10. — (Complete  analysis  of  a  soil ..      £3. 

„  11. — An  analysis  of  oil-cake,  or  other  substance  used  for  feeding 
purposes;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  oil, 
mineral  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  woody  fibre ; 
as  weU  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  in  the  aggregate        £1. 

„  12. — Analyses  of  any  vegetable  product  ..         ..         ..         ..     £1. 

„  13. — Analyses  of  animu  products,  refuse  substances  used  for 

manure,  &c,  from  lOs.  to  30s. 

„  14. — ^Determination  of  the  **  hardness  "  of  a  sample  of  water 

before  and  after  boiling     ..         ..         ..         ..  •     lOs. 

„  15. — Analysis  of  water  of  land  drainage,  and  of  water  used  for 

irrigation £2. 

►        „  16. — ^Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  a  sample  of  water  ..         ..     £1. 

N.6. — 17^  above  Scale  of  Charges  is  not  applicahle  to  the  case  of  persons 
eommerciaUy  engaged  in  the  Mani^cuiture  or  Sale  of  any  Suhstanoe  sent  for 
Analysis, 

The  Address  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Societv  is.  Dr.  Augdstcs 
VoELCKEa,  F.R.S.,  11,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.,  to  which  he  requests  that 
all  letters  and  parcels  (postage  and  carriage  paid)  should  be  directed. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary, 
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INSTBUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  AND  SENDING  SAMPLES 
FOR  ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.— Take  a  large  handfhl  of  the  manure  from  three 
or  fbar  boss,  mix  the  whole  on  a  lar^  sheet  of  paper,  breaking  down  with  the 
band  any  lumps  present,  and  fold  op  in  tinfoil,  or  in  oil  silk,  abont  3  oss.  of  the 
well-mixed  sample,  and  send  it  to  11,  Salisbubt  Square,  Fubst  Stbeet,  KC, 
bj  post:  or  place  tiie  mixed  man  are  in  a  small  wooden  or  tin  box,  and  send  it 
by  post.  If  the  manure  be  very  wet  and  ionipy,  a  larger  boxful,  weighing  from 
10  to  18  ozs.,  shonld  be  sent  either  by  post  or  railway. 

Samples  not  exceeding  4  ounces  in  weight  may  be  sent  by  post,  by  attaching  two 
penny  postage  stamps  to  the  parcel. 

Suiples  not  exceeding  8  ounces,  for  three  postage  stamps. 

Samples  not  exceeding  12  ounces,  for  four  postage  stamps. 

The  parcels  should  be  addressed:  Dr.  AuoasTus  Voelcker,  11,  Salisbury 
Square,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  the  address  of  the  sender  or  the 
Dumber  or  mark  of  the  article  be  stated  on  parcels. 

The  samples  may  be  sent  in  covers,  or  in  boxes,  bass  of  linen  or  other  materials. 
No  parcel  sent  by  post  must  exceed  1 2  ozs.  in  weight,  1  foot  6  inches  in  length, 
9  inches  in  width,  and  6  inches  in  dep^ 

SOIUS. — Have  a  wooden  box  made  6  inches  long  and  wide,  and  from  9  to  12 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  field.  Mark  out  in  the 
field  a  space  of  about  12  inches  square ;  dig  round  in  a  slanting  direction  a  trench, 
so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  a  block  of  soil  with  its  subsoil  from  9  to  12  inches  deep ; 
trim  this  block  or  plan  of  the  field  to  make  it  fit  into  the  wooden  box,  invert  the 
open  box  over  it,  press  down  firmly,  then  pass  a  spade  under  the  box  and  lift  it 
up,  gently  turn  over  the  box,  nul  on  the  lid  and  send  it  by  goods  or  parcel  train 
to  the  laboratory.  The  soil  will  then  be  received  in  the  exact  position  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  field. 

In  the  case  of  very  light,  sandy,  and  porous  soils,  the  wooden  box  may  be  at 
once  inverted  over  the  soil  and  forced  down  by  pressure,  and  then  dug  out. 

WATERS. — ^Two  gallons  of  water  are  required  for  analysis.  The  water,  if 
possible,  should  be  sent  in  glass -stoppered  Winchester  half-gallon  bottles,  which 
are  readily  obtained  in  any  chemist  aod  druggist's  shop.  If  Winchester  bottles 
cannot  be  procured,  the  water  may  be  sent  in  perfectly  clean  new  stoneware  spirit- 
jars  surrounded  by  wickerwork.  For  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  hardness 
before  and  after  boiling,  only  one  quart  wine-bottle  full  of  water  is  required. 

LIMESTONES,  MARLS,  IRONSTONES,  AND  OTHER  MINERALS.— 
Whole  pieces,  weighing  from  3  to  4  ozs.,  should  be  sent  enclosed  in  small  linen 
bags,  or  wrapped  in  paper.    Postage  2d.,  if  under  4  ounces. 

OILCAKES.— Take  a  sample  from  the  middle  of  the  cake.  To  this  end  break  a 
whole  cake  into  two.  Then  break  off  a  piece  ftx>m  the  end  where  the  two  halves 
were  joined  together,  and  wrap  it  in  paper,  leaving  the  ends  open,  and  send  parcel 
by  post.  The  piece  shoald  weiffh  from  10  to  12  ozs.  Postage,  4d.  If  sent  by 
railway,  one  quarter  or  half  a  cake  should  be  forwarded. 

FEEDING  MEALS.— Abont  3  ozs.  will  be  suflScient  for  analysis.  Enclose  the 
meal  in  a  small  linen  bag.    Send  it  by  post. 

On  forwardii^  samples,  separate  letters  should  be  sent  to  the  laboratory, 
specifying  the  natorc  of  the  information  required,  and,  if  possible,  the  object 
in  view. 

H.  M.  JENKINS.  Secretary. 
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Mtxattt^'  iSotanical  iiribileBes. 


The  Council  have  provisionally  fixed  the  following  rates  of 
Charge  for  the  examination  of  Plants  and  Seeds  for  the  bona  fide 
use  of  Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  particularly  requested, 
when  applying  to  the  Consulting  Botanist,  to  mention  the 
](ind  of  examination  they  require,  and  to  quote  its  number  in 
the  subjoined  Schedule.  The  charge  for  examination  must  be 
paid  to  the  Consulting  Botanist  at  the  time  of  application,  and 
the  carriage  of  all  parcels  must  be  prepaid. 

No,  1. — A  general  opinion  as  to  tlio  genuineness  and  age  of  a 

sample  of  clover-seed  (each  sample)    ..  ..  ..       59. 

„  2. — ^A  detailed  examination  of  a  sample  of  dirty  or  impure 
clover-seed,  with  a  report  on  its  admixture  with  seeds  of 
dodder  or  other  weeds  (each  sample)     ..  ..  ..     lOs, 

„  3. — A  test  examination  of  turnip  or  other  cruciferous  seed, 
with  a  report  on  its  germinating  power,  or  its  adultera- 
tion with  000  seed  (each  sample)  ..  ..  ..     10s. 

„    4. — A  test  examination  of  any  other  kind  of  seed,  or  com,  with 

a  report  on  its  germinating  power  (each  sample)         ..     10s. 

„  5. — Determmation  of  the  species  of  any  indigenous  British 
plant  (not  parasitic),  with  a  report  on  its  habits  (each 
species)     ..  ..  ..  ..       55. 

„  6.— Determination  of  the  species  of  any  epiphyte  or  vegetable 
parasite,  on  any  farm-crop  grown  by  the  Member,  with 
a  report  on  its  habits,  ana  suggestions  (where  possible) 
as  to  its  extermination  or  prevention  (each  species)     ..     10s. 

„    7. — Report  on  any  other  form  of  plant-disease  not  caused  by 

insects       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  %.     lOs. 

„  d. — Determination  of  the  species  of  a  collection  of  natural 
grasses  indigenous  to  any  district  on  one  kind  of  soil 
(each  collection)  ..  ..         ..  ..         ..  ..     10s. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  AND  SENDING  SAMPLES. 

In  sending  seed  or  com  for  examination  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to 
secure  a  fair  and  honest  sample.  If  anything  supposed  to  be  injurious  or 
useless  exists  in  the  com  or  seed,  selected  samples  should  also  be  sent. 

In  collecting  specimens  of  plants,  the  whole  plant  should  \e  taken  up,  and 
the  earth  shaken  from  [[the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be  in  flower  or 
frait.    They  should  be  packed  in  a  light  box,  or  in  a  firm  paper  parcel. 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  fresh  as 
possible.     Place  them  in  a  bottle,  or  pack  them  in  tin-foil  or  oil-silk. 

All  specimens  should  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  specif>dng  the  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  stating  any  local  circumstances  (soil,  situation, 
&c.)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  light  on  the 
inquiry. 

rl.B. — The  above  Scale  of  Charges  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  Seedsmen^ 
requinng  the  services  of  the  Consulting  Botanist. 

rarcels  or  letters  (Carriage  or  Postage  prepaid)  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  W. 
Carbutiiers,  F.R.S.,  25,  Wellington  Street,  Islington,  London. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
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jlent-CoIonel,  Fairfield  House,  Biggleswade 

.>r. .  .Midland  Row,  Bedford 

reorge. .  .Lawrence  End,  Luton 

acharlah  .  .Birchmoor,  Wobum 

John . . .  Thurleigh,  Bedford  , 

roTj. .  .Wellington,  Bedford 

llliam. .  .Cople.  Bedford 

James  C Stevhigton.  Bedford 

Jo8eph. .  .Wllshamstead.  Bedford 

ihn. .  .Chelllngton,  Bedford 

Lord  C.,  M.P. . .  .Drakelow  Lodge,  Wobtira 


fSebrlght.  Sir  J.  G.  &.  Bart.^.Beechwood.  Dunstablu 

Sibley,  Robert... Annablea  Farm.  Luton 

Smart,  W.  Lynn.. .Linden,  Wobum 

Stephepaon,  Christopher. .  .Wobum 

Street,  Frederic. .  .Harrowden,  Bedford 

Street,  George. .  .Maulden,  Ampthill 

Thomas,  John. .  .Bletsoe,  Bedford 

Thornton,  Harry... Goldlngton  Bury,  Bedford 

Trethewy,  Henry. .  .Sllsoe 

tyaUentlne3.3uroott  Lodge  Farm.Leighton  Buzzard 

Walker,  John. .  .Goldlngton.  Bedford 

Winters,  George. .  .Stratum,  Biggleswade 

Wythes,  F.. .  .Rayensden  House,  Bedford 


BEBX8EIBE. 

Oovemon. 
Carnarvon,  Earl  of. .  .High  Clere  Castle,  Newbury 
Craven,  Earl  of. . .  Ashdown  Park,  Shrivenham 
fEyre,  Charles. .  .Welford,  Newbury 
fUndsay,  Colonel,  R.  L.,  M.P.. .  .Lockingc,  Wantage 
Ormath white.  Lord. .  .Warfleld  Park,  Bracknell 
Palmer,  Robert. .  .Holme  Park,  Reading 


Memben. 
I   Aken>,  Henry . . .  Black  Bour ton,  Farlngdon 
Alderman,  Rev.  F.  C....Kintbury,  Hungerford 
fAldworth.  W... .  .Frilford,  Abingdon 
Allen,  George. .  .The  Manor  Farm,  Old  Windsor 
I  fAllfrey,  Robert. .  .Wakefield  Park,  Reading 
I  Andrews,  Charles  J. .  .Greyfrlars  House,  Reading 
I   Armstrong,  H.,  M.D. . .  .Brook  House,  Bracknell 
I    Attenborough,  Richard. . .  WhUby  Grove,  ReadUi 
:   Badoock,  Richard... Abingdon 
I    Bailey,  J.  B.. .  .4,  Coley  HIU,  Reading 
!   Barker.  Walter  R.H....Wanuge 
I   Barrett,  John  B.. .  .Milton  House,  Steventon 
'   fBarrington,  Viscount,  M.P.. .  .Beckett,  Shrivenham 
Boskerville,  Henry. .  .Crawshay  Park,  Beading 
fBenyon,  R,,  M.P.. .  .Englefield  House,  Reading 
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f  Body,  R.  D.. .  .Hyde  End,  Shinfield,  Reading 
BoydelU  Harry  S.. .  .Salham.  Reading 
f  Bndfiluiw,  Gapt,  R.N.. .  .Tubney  Lodge,  Abingdon 
ilKboer,  James. . .Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor  Qt.  Park 
liuUttlcy,  T.  P.. .  .Clewer  Lodge,  Windsor 
•fftullock,  Ferdinand. .  .Wantage 
Bunbary,  Hcniy  M..  ..Marlsion  House,  Newbury 
fBumiston,  R.. ..HaU  Place  Farm,  Maidenliead 
-j-Burr,  D.  Higford. . .  Aldermaston  Court,  Reading 
BuUer,  Capt  J.. .  .Kirby  Houses  Inkpen,  Hungerford 
Case,  James. .  .Upton,  Heading 
Champion,  W.  Wayland.. .  .Ulcot.  Reading 
-^Cherry,  Geo.  Charles. .  .Denford  House,  Hungerford 
Clark,  J.  H.. .  .Low  Wood.  Castle  HiU.  Maidenhead 
Clatterfyock,  Kev.  J.  C.  .Tiong  Wittenham,  Abingdon 
Codd,  H.. .  .Beenham  Lodge,  Aldermaston,  Reading 
Crowdy,  Q.  Frederick. .  .Faringdon 
Davies,  Jenkin. .  .Englcfield,  Reading 
I>e  Homay,  Alfred. .  .Gold  Harbour,  WaUinglbrd 
fDe  Schroder,  Baron. .  .'ilie  Dell.  Windsor 
i-De  Yitre,  H.  D.. .  .Charlton  House,  Wantage 
Uodd.  Francis. .  .Rush  Courr,  Wallingford 
'f-Dumi,  W.  H.. . .Inglewood,  Hungerford 
Danning;  Thomas  T.  W.. .  .Wokingham 
!>upiii«,  Rev.  G.  J..  ..Eton  College.  Windsor 
Dutton,  John. .  .Cnrbridge.  Faringdon 
Kyre,  Henry  R.. .  .Shaw  House,  Newbury 
Forbes,  John  M.. .  .Dropmore,  Maidenhead 
i-Fox,  WUliam. . .  Adbury,  Newbury 
4FnuikIin,  Thomas. . .  Ascott,  Wallingford 
i-Franklin,  W.  Taylor. .  .Ascott.  WaHingford 
fGarland,  T.  Bland. .  .HiUfields.  Reading 
Garth,  T.  C .  .UaineB  Hill.  Reading 
<;ill«tt,  Charles. .  .Lower  Haddon.  Faringdon 
-fGoodlake,  F.  Mills... Wadley  House,  Faringdon 
fGower,  John  L.. .  .BfU  Hill,  Wokingham 
Graham,  William. .  .Pewet,  Abingdon 
CrilBth,  C.  Dart^. .  .Psdwoith  Hous^.  Reading 
Hannam,  H.  J.. .  .Burcote,  Abingdon 
-fHarper,  Latimer. .  .Chilton  Cottage,  Hungerford 
Hercy,  John. .  .Cruchfleld  House,  Maidenhead 
i-Hibbert,  John. .  .Bray wick  Lodge,  Maidenhead 
HUliard,  Rev.  J.  A.  &. .  .Little  Wittenham,  Abingdon 
HoUoway,  Thomas. .  .Tittenhurst  Ixxlge,  Snnninghill 
f  Hood,  Gapt.  Hon.  A..  .Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor 
Hopkins,  John. .  .Tidmarsh  House,  Reading 
•4-Howard,  Hon.  James. .  .Haxelby,  Newbury 
llumfrey,  Heber. . .  Ashbnry,  Shrivcnham 
Hunter,  H.  L. . .  .Beech  HiU,  Reading 
,tUussey,  R.  H... .Taplow  House,  Maidenhead 
Jemmett,  Alexander. .  .Biufleld.  Bracknell 
fJenkina^  John  B. .  .Kingstowne  House,  Abingdon 
Johnson,  Joseph. .  .High  Street,  Windsor 
Johnston,  A.  R.Heatherley.Crowikome. Wokingham 
Jowett,  Ber.  J.  F. .  .Kingston  Bagpuze,  Abingdon 
Kimber,  James  W..  .Tuboey  Warren,  Abtaigdon 
f  Iving,  John  G. . .Beedon,  Newbury 
-''       King,  J.  Pittman . . .  North  Stoke.  Wallingfoid 
King.  W.  C. . .  Warfleld  Hall,  Bracknell 
fKlngsmill,  W.  H.. .  .Sydmonton  Courts  Newbury 
KirkakUe,  Viscount. .  .Windsor 
i-Lane,  Lleut.-Colonel. .  .Lilly  Hill,  Bracknell 
fLatham,  Thomas. .  .LItUe  Wittenham,  Abingdon 


I   Lee,  CapUin  John. . . .  Woolley  Firs,  Maidenhead 
'   Lenthall,  E.  Kyffln. . .  Besselsleigh  Manor.  Abingdon 
I   Mastennan,  T.  W.. .  .Gordon  Lodge,  Reading 
I   Mills,  John . . .  Pinknoys  Green,  Maideniiead 
I   fMoncb,  J.  Bl'.gh. .  .Coley  Pkirk.  Beading 
I   Moore,  E.  Wells. .  .ColeshUl,  Faringdon 
I   Morland,  George  B.. .  .Abingdon 
Morley,  E.. .  .Brize  Norton,  Bampton,  Faringdon 
f  Morrison,  Charles. .  .Basildon  Park,  Reading 
Murshead,  Sir  W.,  Bart.. .  .Forest  Lodge.  Binfield 
fMount.  W.  G.. . .  Waslng  Place,  Reading 
Nalder,  Thomas. .  .CbaUow,  Wantage 
\   PoweU.  Kichard. .  .The  Hale,  Benson,  Wallingford 
,   Pritchard,  W.  T.. .  .Angel  Down  Farm,  Wantage 
I  fPusey.  S.  E.  B.  B.. .  .Pusey  House,  Faringdon 

Quartly-Carter  J.... Arborfield,  Reading 
I  Russell,  Sir  C,  Bart.. .  .Swsllowfield.  Reading 

Sawyer,  Charles. . .  Hey  wood  Lodge,  Maidenhead 
j  Say,  R.  Hall.  .'.Oakley  Oourt,  Windsor 
I   Sharp,  William . . .  Shottesbrook,  Maidenhead 
Shnter,  James. .  .Crookham,  Newbury 
Spearing,  J.  B.. .  .Ilurst,  Wokingham 
fStcvens,  R<'V.  T.. .  .Bradfleld  Rectory,  Reading 
fSutton,  M.  Hop?. .  .Cintn  Lodge.  Reading 
Tsit»  Henry. .  .S:mw  Farm,  Windsor 
llioyts,  M.  c;.. .  .Salhumsted  House,  Reading 
fThrockmortoii.  Sir  W.,  Bt.. .  .Buckland,  Faringdon 
Trumper.  Joseph. .  .Lake  End, Windsor 
fTucker,  Henry. .  .Bunrton  House,  Shriyenham 
fl'ull,  Henry. .  .Crookham,  Newbury 
fTull,  Richard. .  .Crookham,  Newbury 
Turner,  John. .  .Englefleld,  Reading 
tT winch,  John. .  .Thames  Street,  Windsor 
Va'py,  R.  H.. .  .Enbonie  Lodge,  Newbury 
Waldron.  W.  B.. .  .Poughley,  Hungerford 
Wallis,  George. . .  Did  Shifford,  Bampton,  Fsringdon 
Walter,  CapUin  E.. .  .Tangley,  Wokingham 
Warden.  T.  F.. .  .Easthampstead  Park,  Wokingham 
Wartborough,  W.  D.. .  .Stockham,  Wantage 
\viieble,  J.  J.. .  .Balmerhoe  Court,  Reading 
Wilkins,  Edmund. .  .Mortimer.  Reading 
fWiUiams,  G.. .  .Buckland,  Faringdon 
fWilUams.  James. .  .Shtppon,  Abingdon 
fWinterbottom,  J.  E.. .  .East  Woodhay,  Newbury 
Witherington.  Charles. .  .Rushall,  Reading 
fWright,  G.  T.. .  .Stoke  Farm,  Wokingham 


BXTCEQIQHAintHTRE. 


I  Blount. William... Orchin.GerFardsCrtm 
fChesbam,  Lord...  T  A  timer.  Chesham 
•fOoleman,  Edward  J.. .  .Stoke  Park,  Slough 

i  tHunt,ZacharyD.... Aylesbury 
Murray,  Cbarlca  Robert  Scott. .  .Danesfield,  Marlow 

JMmiosrt. 
Acton,  William . . .  Fera  Acna,  Sloogh 
Beards.  Thomas. .  .Stowe  Park,  Bockinffaanr 
fBoiham,  George. . .  Wexham  Court,  Skragli 
Bramley-Moore,  J. . .  .Qerrards  Cixmb 
tBockingham,<.])uke  of. . .  W^ootien.  Aykabory 
fOantrell,  Charles  Seward. .  .Riding  Gourt^  iMtchet 
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•fCmtrell.  Henry. .  .Baylls  Coart,  Sloagh 
fCknoD,  Jamea. .  .Spinfield.  Great  Marlow 
Dmrhfteld,  John. .  .Aston  AbbotU,  Ajlesbury 
DtaraeU.  Right  Hon.  B..  M.P.. .  .Hughendon  Manor 
fDrake,  Tbomaa  T.. .  .Shardloes,  Ameraham 
Duncan,  W.  G.. .  .Brad well  House,  Stony  Stratford 
fDonoomhe,  SlrP.P.,BL.Brickhm  Manor,  Bletchley 
Da  Pt^  a  G.,  HP.. .  .Wilton  Rirk,  Beaconsfield 
Etcv  Frederick. .  .Sherrington,  Newport  Pkffnell 
FItsroj,  Geoffge. .  .Grafton  Regli.  Stoney  Stratford 
fFoontalne,  Bernard  T.. .  .Stoke  House,  Bletchley 
Fowler,  J.  Kcndey. . .Aylesbury 
Fowler,  Richaid. .  .Brooghion  Farm,  Aylesbuiy 
GaakeU,  Misior  W.  P.. . .Fulmer  House,  Slough 
Gllbey,  Alfred. . .  Woobum  House,  Beaconsfield 
fGuy,  John  Henry. .  .Whitchurch,  Aylesbury 
fHarrisoD,  B.. . . Wolverton,  Stony  Stratford 
fHarter,  Rer.  G.  G.. .  .Cranfleld,  Newport  Pftgnell 
f Hubbard,  i;gerton...Addington  Manor,  Wlnslow 
Isham,  A.  C. .Lower  Winchendon,  Aylesbury 
Islip,  F.  W.. . .  Btnford  Farm.  Great  Marlow    . 
Ire,  John  G.. .  .Langley,  Slough 
fJegon,  Trew.  .'.Slouf^ 
Kiitell,  Edward. . .  Latimer,  Chesham 
Lepper,  G.  A. . .  .Aylesbury 
Minton,  Alfred. .  .The  Lawn,  Datchet 
Nash,  H.  F.. .  .Upton  Lea,  Slough 
Nash,  John..  .Tbo  Rectory,  Langley.  Slongh 
Newman,  James. .  .Shipton  Lee.  Quainton 
fNewman,  John. .  .Brands  House,  High  Wycombe 
Parrott.  John,  Jun.. .  .Stony  Stratford 
Faxton,  Robert..  .Lower  Wlnchendon,  Aylesbury 
fPiggott,  G.  GienviUe. .  .Doddershall.  Wlnslow 
Pike,  William. .  .Castlethorp^  Stoney  Stratford 
Pnllln,  Stepbm. .  .Mildridge  Farm,  Horton,  Slough 
fRoads.  John. . . Addlogton,  Whislow 
fRobartik  A.  J.. .  .LilUngstone  DayreU 
fRobtnaoD,  J.. .  .Clifton  Futures,  Newport  Pagncll 
Roie,  PhiUp. .  .Raynen,  High  Wycombe 
f Rowland,  Rldiard...Cretlow,  Aylesbury 
fRowland,  W.  Rlckford...Greslow,  Aylesbury 
Shakeshaft.  Thomas. .  .Rayenstone.  Olney 
Simpson.  John. .  .Potterspuiy,  Stoney  Stratford 
Thompson,  £.  C .  .Woodland,  Beaconsfield 
Thorpe.  Henry. .  .Buckingham 
Treadwell,  John. .  .Upper  Wincbendon,  Aylesbury 
fTyringham.  W.^R. .  .Tyrlngham,  Newport  Pagnell 
fVemey.  Sir  H.,  Bt,  M.P.,  Clayden  House,  Wlnslow 
i-Way,  Lewis  Albert. . .  Alderboume,  Gemrd's  Cross 
fWhltlng,  J.  Brans.... Stoke  Qoldington,  Newport 

Psgnell 
fWhitworth,  J.  R.... Weston  Underwood,  Newport 
FagneU 


CAlCBRIDOESHntS. 

Jlemberi, 
f  ATeUng,  James  T.. .  .Eldemell,  ivhitacsey 
fBabingtOD,  Professor  a  C. .  .Cambridge 
Banyard,  T.,  Jtm.. .  .Poplar  Hall,  llorningsca 
Bidwell,aiC,...Ely 
Branford,  John  W.. .  .March 
f Bromley,  J.  R.. .  .Geayns,  Newmarket 


Brown.  John. .  .Coldham  Hall,  WIsbeach 

BulUtafl,  H.. .  .Bedwellhay  Grange,  Ely 

Burronghes,  Rev.  T.. .  .Gaaeley.  Newmarket 

Ostling,  Captahi  R.  C. . .Needham  Hall,  Wisbeacb 

Cooke^  Grimwood. .  .Horseheath  Park  Farm,  LintoB 

Dorry,  Charles  M.. .  .Gedney,  WIsbeach 

fCmson.  H  H.. .  .Nether  Hall.  Cherry  Hlnton 

fFiaon,  J.  P.. .  .Ferexsham,  Gambridfe 

Francis,  aement. . .  Quy  Hall 

Fyson,  Edward. .  .Silverley,  Ashley, Newmarket 

GosUng,  James  W.. Little  Bradley  Place,  Newmarket 

Grain,  Peter. .  .Shelford,  Cambridge 

Greene,  John  M. . .  .Stradlshall,  Newmarket 

Gunnell,  Thomas. .  .Milton,  Cambridge 

Hall,  George  S.. .  .Ely 

fHamond,  W.  Parker. .  .Pampiaford  Hall,  Cambridge 

Headly,  Edward. .  .New  Square,  Ounbridge 

Holben,  R.  Rowley. .  .Barton,  Cambridge 

fHoublon,  R.  Archer. . .  Bartlow,  Cambridge 

Huddleston,  F.. .  .Sawston  Hall,  Ounbridge 

Humphnr,  A.. .  .Walpole  St.  Peter,  Wisbeacb 

Hurrell,  Henry« . .  Harston,  Cambridge 

Hurrcll,  WUliam. . .  .Newton,  Cambridge 

Johnaon,  B.  B.. . . Withersfiekl,  Newmarket . 

fJohnaon.  Tbomaa . . .  Whittlesea 

Jonaa,  George . .  .Duxford,  Cambridge 

Jouas,  John  Carter. .  .3,  St  Mary  Street,  Oambridge 

Kemp,  Jesse. .  .Eastbourae  Terrace,  Cambridge 

fLlttle.  H.  J.. .  .Coldham  Hall.  WIsbeach 

Little,  W. . .  .LitUeport.  Ely 

fLoomes,  Edward. . . Whtttleaea 

fManners,  Lord  G.,  BlP..Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket 

MarUn,  G.  H.. .  .Little  Downham,  Ely 

fMartin.  Henry  W.. .  .LltUeport,  Isle  of  Ely 

fMariin,  Joseph. . .L^tleport,  Isle  of  Ely 

Maynard,  Robert. . . WhlUleaford,  Cambridge 

Moore.  William. .  .Elm  HouM^  Wkbeach 

fPate,  Martin... Ely 

Purkis,  W.... Horseheath.  TJnton 

fRaincock,  IL  D.. . .  Waltona.  Ashdon,  Lin  ton 

RaUifr,W....  Newmarket 

Robins,  G.  F.. . . Isleham.  Soham 

fRoyaton,  Viscount.  M.P.. .  .Wimpole 

Rush,  Thomas. .  .Babraham,  Cambridge 

Stater,  S.  Webb. .  .Cheveley  Hall,  Newmarket 

Tinsley,  Henry,  Jun.. .  .Gedney  Hall,  Wiabeacb 

Towgood,  K,  Jun.. .  .Sawston 

Towgood,  Hamer. .  .Little  Shelford 

Wallis,  Serjeant. .  .Granchester,  Cambridge 

Webbb  H.. .  .Streetly  HaU.  West  Wickham,  Union 

Webb,  Samuel. .  .Babraham,  Cambridge 

Webb.  T.  v.. .  .Great  Granaden,  Caxton,  Cambriflg» 

Webbb  Thomas. .  .Hildeisham,  Cambridge 

fWoodbam,  W.  Nash. .  .Shepretb,  Melboumt 

Wright,  Charles. .  .Streatham,  Ely 

Torke,  Hon.  EUot  T.. . . Whnpole,  Arrington 


Goxernort. 
fDavies,  David  Reynolds.  .Agden  Hall.  I^ymm 
Lcgh,  W.  John.  M.P. . . .  Lyme  Pluk,  DUley,  Stockport 
Westminster, Marquis  of.  K.G..  .Eaton  Hall,  Chester 
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MemlbtTt. 
Armstrong,  J.  Knight. .  .Wharton  Hall,  Winsford 
Atkinson,  William. . .  Ashton  Ueyea,  Chester 
fBaker.  Hngh  Massey. .  .KidnaU,  Malpas 
fBtlrtone,  Henry  K.. . .  Hale  Carr.  Altrincham 
fBarbonr,  George. .  .Kingslee,  Famdon,  Chester  « 
tBarbom>,  R.. .  .Bolesworth  Castle,  Chester 
Barker,  Thomas. . .  Bramall  Orange,  Stockport 
Barton,  Richard. .  .Caldy  Manor,  ^kenhead 
Beok,  Charles  W.. .  .Upton  Priory,  Macclesfield 
Beckett,  Bichard. .  .Hartfuid.  Northwlch 
Beckett,  Samoel. .  .Ecdeston,  Chester 
Bell.  H....Hempshaw  Brook  Brewery,  Stockport 
Bentley,  T.. .  .Davenham,  Northwich 
Bbchall,  Edward. .  .Wtllaston,  Nantwich 
Bowers,  Henry  R.. . .  Abbotts  Lodge,  Chester 
f  Bowman,  J.  B.. .  .Sandycroft  Farm,  Hawarden 
Brulbnry.  William. . .Bradley  Green,  Congleton 
Biady,  Charles  Alldis. .  .Calne  Green,  Stockport 
Brady,  W.  HoUinshed. .  .Chestergate,  Stodcport 
Broadbent,  J.  H.. .  .Sealand,  Chester 
Bronghton,  E.  Delves. . .  Wlstaston  Hall,  Nantwich 
Byrd,  David. .  .Spnrrton  Hall,  Tarporley 
Callender,  Peter. . .Devonshire  House,  Birkenhead 
Osmpbell,  C  Le^. .  .Thurstaston  Hall,  Birkenhead 
•(Carter,  George  John. .  .Tatton  Dale,  Knntsford 
•fOtse,  J.  B.. .  .Ponlton  Hey.  Bebbhigton,  Birkenhead 
Cawl^f,  Thomas. .  .Nantwich 
Chad  wick,  Thomas. .  .Wilmslow  Grange 
Cbolmondely,  CoL  Hon.G..  .Abbots  Moss,  NortbiKich 
fChnrton,  John . . .  Foregate  Street,  Chester 
Clayton,  Dftvid  S.. .  .Norbuiy,  Stockport 
ClilTe,  Thomas. .  .Crewe  Gates,  Crewe 
•fOombnmere,  Yiaconnt. .  .Combermere,  Nantwich 
Cuoke#  John. .  .Mill  Moor,  Maoefen,  Malpas 
Danson,  J.  T...  .CaiMile,  Bamston.  Birkenhead 
Davenport,  W.Bromli^M.P.  .Capesthome,  Congleton 
Davies,  G.  Reynolds. .  .Mere  Old  Hall,  Knutsford 
f  Davies,  James. .  .BoUington.  Altrincham 
Dickson,  Arthur. .  .Queen's  PSrk,  Chester 
fDidcsoQ,  G.  A.. .  .Newton  Nurseries,  Chester 
Dobell,  Joseph. . . Leftwich.  Northwich 
Egerton,  Hon.  Wh  M.P.  .Rosthem  Manor,  Knutsford 
Egerton,  Lord. .  .Tatton  I'srk,  Knutsford 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  de  Malpas  G.,  Bt,  M.P.. .  .Tarporley 
Fair,  James. .  .Tabley  Villa  Farm,  Knntsford 
fFsir,  William. .  .Aston  by  Bud  worth,  Northwich 
Faulkner,  William. .  .Brozton,  Chester 
Fitton,  Samuel. . .  Willaston.  Nantwich 
Fraaoe-Hayhurst,  Mi^. . .  Bostock  Hall,  Mlddlewich 
f Flroet,  Robert. .  .Lime  Grove,  Chester 
<3«rdiier,  W.  A..  .Hough  Green.  Chester 
Glegg,  Lieat.-Col.  K  Holt. .  .Backford  Hall,  Chester 
GonkMram,  John. .  .Broomhall,  Nantwich 
Graham,  Alexander... Bamston,  Birkenhead 
Greenwood,  William. .  .Dunham  Massey,  Altrincham 
Griffiths,  Richard  C. .  .Brougbton,  Chester 
Qmning,  Louis. . .  .Broomborouj^h,  Chester 
Hardon,  Edwin. .  .Heaton  Norris,  Stockport 
Hard  wick,  R...Bowden,  Altrincham 
Hardy,  Joseph. .  .Boguley  House  Farm,  Northenden 
Harkes,  David. .  .Mere,  Knutsford 
Harrison,  John... Wanningham,Sandbach  < 


Harrison,  T.  Ashton. .  .Stalybridgo 
Hayes,  John  Higson. .  .Frodsham 
Heywood,  W.  H.. .  .Dunham  Massey,  Altrincham 
Hill,  John. .  .Wlstaston,  Nantwich 
f  Hobson.  Thomas. .  .Pownall  Hall,  Wilmslow 
Hockenhnll,  John. .  .Tarporley 
Hoggins,  T.. .  .Traflord  Lodge,  Chester 
Holland,  Robert. .  .Mobberley,  Knutsfoni 
Holland,  William. .  .Broxton,  Chester 
Hornby,  W.  H.,  M.P...  .Sbrewbridge  Hall,  NantWKh 
Howard,  C.  J.. .  .Stockport 
Howard,  .Samuel. .  .Dunham  Massey,  Altrincham 
Hurst,  Thomas. .  .Tabley,  Knutsford 
Jackson,  George. . .Higher  Peover,  Knutsford 
Jackson,  T.  F.. . .Tattenhall  Hall.  Chester 
Johnson,  Thomas . . .  Hermitage^  Frodsham       f 
Jones,  James. .  .The  Oaklands^  Spurrton,  Tarporley 
Jones,  Thomas. .  .Kiln  Green,  Malpas 
fKennard,  Adam  S.. .  .DawpooU  Birkenhead 
Kirby,  Thomas. .  .Crewe  Hall  Farm,  Crewe 
Latham.  G.  W. . . .  BradwaU  Hall.  Sandbacb 
Leather,  Simeon. .  .Delamere,  Northwich 
Lees,  WlUiam. .  .Gorsty  Hall,  Crewe 
j   Legh,  O.  Cornwall,  M.P.  .High  Legh  Hall.  Knutsfurd 
fLeigh,  Colonel  Egerton,  Jodrell  Hall.  Holmes  Chapel 
'   Linaker.  Peter. .  .Norton  Hill,  Preston  Brook 
I   Littler,  J.  Brothcrton. .  .Coptbome,  Audlem 
I   Lockwood,  A.  Garden . .  .Chester 
I   Lowe,  John . . . Wheelock  Heath,  Sandbach 
I   Lowe^  Thomas.  ..The  Old  Pale,  Eddisbury,  Northwidi 
I   Lowe,  Thomas. .  .Calverley  Hall,  Handley,  Chester 
I   Maodona,  Rev.  J.  Cunmilng.  West  Kirby,  Birkenhead 
I   Macgregor,  John . . .  Acton,  Weaverham,  Northwich 
I   McHattie,  John... Chester 

Mousley,  George. . .Hooton  Hall.  Cliester 
{  Myott,  James . . .  Copesthome,  Congleton 
;   fNaylor,  R  C. . . .  Hooton  Hall,  Chester 

Newhouse,  Henry . . .  Tatton  Park,  Knutsford 
>   Newhouse,  Richard . . .  Bowdon 
;   Newton.  Martin. .  .Oldfleld,  Altrincham 
Newton.  T.  H. . . .  Old  field.  Altrincham 
Nnnnerley,  John. .  Baerton  Hall,  Nantwich 
,   Parker,  Thomas... Aldford.  Chester 
.   Parrott,  T.. .  .Green  Bank,  Sutton.  Macclesfield 
I   Pickering.  J.. .  .Pool  Hall,  Sutton,  Chester 

Potts,  Charles  William. .  .Heron  Bridge,  Chester 
,   Ralphs,  John... Salghton,  Chester 
I   Rayner,  Henry . . .  Tiiverpool  Road.  Chester 
'   Rigby,  Thomas. .  .Damhai  Farm.  Winsford 

Roberts,  John. .  .Well  House,  Saltney,  Chester 
I    Roberts,  Robert. .  .The  Firs,  Chester 
Rowland.  Samuel. .  .Higher  WhiUey,  Northwich 
fSchroder,  Baron  W.. .  .The  Rookery,  Nantwich 
Scragg,  Thomas. .  .Calverley,  Tarporley 
Shepherd.  Wflliam. .  .Eaton,  Chester 
bliuker.  William. .  .Calverley,  Tarporley 
Siddeley.  John. .  .Spring  Bank.  Altrincham 
Slddom,  Henry. .  .Rush  ton,  Tarporley 
Slater,  Cyrus. .  .Dunkirk,  Holmes  Chapel 
Smith,  Thomas. .  .Mollington  Farm,  Chester 
fSnow,  T.  Owen. .  .Lack  Hall,  Chester 
Speakman,  Thomas. .  .Doddington  Park,  Nantwich 
SUrk^,  Mi\)or. .  .Wr«nbnry  Hall.  Nantwich 
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Sutter,  John . . .  Ktw  Brighton,  Gbaiter 
t^ykM,  EL  H.. .  .Edgelej.  Stockport 
Tridij,  Lord  de. .  .TaUej  House,  KnaUford 
HwmpMa,  E.  J... .Timperley,  AUrliichun 
Tbompioii,  Henry. .  .Orgiuifldale,  Kelsall,  Chester 
fToUenwche,  John,  M.P..  .Tilston  Lodge.  Tarporley 
fTorr,  John,  MJ*. .  .Otfleti  P^rk,  Eastbam,  Chester. 
TowDshend,  Charles. .  .Chester 
Vernon,  WllUam. .  .Tarporley 
Walker,  Jo«eph. .  .ChorlUm,  Nantwiefa 
WaUworth.  Joaeph. .  .White  Hall  Wilmslow 
Waitarton,  Rowland  £.  R. . .  Arley  Hall,  Northwich 
tWatterson,  W.  a. .  .Bowdon,  Altrtncham 
Weaver,  W.  B.. . .  108.  Eastgate  Street.  Chester 
WUbnham,  Randle. .  .Rode  Hall.  Lawton 
WmdMOD,  &  W. . . .  Apsley  Cottage,  Stockport 
iWniett,  Richard. .  .ShavIngUm,  Xantwich 
Williams,  J.  R.. .  .Harewood  HaU,  Kelsall.  Chester 
-f-Wmiams,  John. .  .Bank,  Chester 
WUsoD,  J.  Sfanpaon. .  .Higher  Whitley,  Northvich 
Wilsoo,  William. .  .Cbolmondelcy,  Nantwlch 
Wright,  James. .  .Cop  House  Farm,  Saltney,  Chester 


COSNWALL. 

Hobartes,  Lord. .  .Lanhydrock  House.  Bodmin 

Membtn. 
Hirclay,  John. .  .Falmouth 

i-Bsrton,  Rer.  H.  N.. .  .St  Ervan  Rectory.  Fsdstow 
Iliiriiop,  James. .  .Looe 
-tBolttho,  Edward. .  .Trcwiden.  Penzance 
^litho,  R.  F.. . . Ponnandam,  Pensanco 
^Bolitbo,  T.  S.. .  .Pendlevcme,  Penzance 
^Bolltbo.  William. .  .Penzance 

<}arrer.  Richard  R Wenalt,  St.  Clears. 

-Clark.  WlUlam. .  .Luney  Barton,  St.  Ewe 
^}oryton,  Augustus. .  .Pentlllie  Castle,  Saltash 
Daubuz,  John  Claude. .  .KllUon,  Truro 
-f-Davey.  J.  S.. .  .Redruth 
Davey,  Richard... Bochym  House,  llcl stone 
Fortcricue,  Hon.  G. . . .  Boconnock.  Lostwithiel 
Qlanville,  Reginald  C. .  .Sconnor,  SL'Germans 
Hawken,  Thomas. .  .Mellingey,  St  Issey 
Hoblyn,  W.  P.. .  .The  Fir  Hill,  St.  Columb  Minor 
Hobson,  Jame«,. .  .Homaoott  Manor,  Launoeston 
Hockin,  John. .  .Broomhill,  Bude 
Uoeken,  Samuel , .  .Loggan  Mill,  Uayle 
"Miobb,  George,  Jun,. .  .Lawbitton,  Launce»ton 
OWer,  R.  Sobey. .  .Trescowe,  Bodmin 
lUkhleigh.  J.. .  .MenabUly.  Par  StaUon 
Roberts,  Joseph. .  .Southleigb,  Trnro 
-fRoberts,  Wightwick. . .Tretblll.  Sheviock 
f  Rodd,  F.. .  .Trebartha  Hall.  I^unceston 
fRogera.  John  J.. .  .I'enrose,  Hel5ton 
Rose wame,  John... Nanpuska,  Hayle 
.Stephens,  Rev.  F.  T.. . .  St  Mawgau 
Thynne,  Rev.  A.  C. .  .Pentttowe,  Stratton 
Tremaln,  James. .  .Polsue,  Grampound 
fTiemayne,  John. .  .Hirligan.  St  Austlo 
Trethewy,  W.. .  .Tregoose,  Probns 


fTyacke,  John. .  .Merthen,  Falmouth 

fYhian,  A.  Pendarvea,  H  J*.,  St  Anthooy,GrtmpGond 

Vivian,  Lord. .  .Glynn,  Bodmin 

>\liltley,  Nicholas... Truro 

fWilliams.  F.  M.,  MJP.. .  .Goonvrea,  Perranarworthal 

Williams,  Henry. .  .Alma,  Truro 

Wills,  John. .  .South  Petherwyn,  Lanncestoa 

tWiUyames,  E.  R,  M.P.. .  .Nanakeval,  St  Columb 


I  CmCBEaLAHD. 

I  Govcmon* 

I  fLonsdale.  Earl  of. . .  Lowther  Ca»tle,  Penri  th 

I  fMorsball,  William. . . Rattendale  Hall,  Penrith 

JnBntoert* 
I   Allison.  Robert  A. . . .  Scaleby  Hall,  Carlisle 
I  t Atkinson.  James. . .  Winderwath,  Penrith 
j   Barnes,  Thomas. .  .Banker's  Hill,  Carlisle 
I   B&rton,  Thomas... The  Crescent,  Carlisle 
fBell,  Robert. . .  Mallsgate,  Brampton 
Birkett,  Joseph. .  .Fozton  House,  Penrith 
niackstock,  John. .  .Hay ton  Castle,  Maryport 
Borthwick.  William. .  .Monkwray,  WhltehaTen 
Bowman,  John. .  .High  House,  Sand  with 
Bowstesd.  James  Cooper. .  .Hackthorpe  Hall,  Penrith 
fBowstead,  Thomas. .  .Eden  Hall,  Penrith 
fBridson,  Joseph  B. . . .  Belle  Isle,  Windeimere 
JBrisooe.  Sir  Robert,  Bart. .  .Crofton  HaU,  WIgton 
Brown,  Matthew. .  .Scarbank,  Longtown 
fCoulthard,  G.. .  .Lanerooet  Abbey,  Brampton 
Cousins,  Richard. .  .Whitehaven 
Cumpston.  Joseph  H.. .  .Barton  Hall,  Pfenrith 
fDacre.  Rev.  William. .  .Irthington  Vicarage,  Carlisle 
Dalton,  Pattinson. .  .Cummersdale,  Carlisle  • 
Dalzell.  Anthony. .  .Stainbqfl^Hall,  Workington 
Ualzell,  John. . . Papcastle,  Qtb^ermohth 
fDees,  James. . .Flora  Ville,  Whitehaven 
tl)ent  Wilkinson.  iHaes  House.  Kirkby  Thore,Penrith 
Fawcett,  James. .  .Scsleby  Castle,  Carlisle 
fFlMher,  Captain  a. .  .DUUngton  House,  Whitehaven 
tnetcher,  Capt  Joseph. .  .Lowther  St,  Whitehaven 
Foster.  John  P.. .  .Kilhow,  Wigton 
fFoz.  William. .  .Abbey,  St  Bees 
Froser,  Henry  N.. .  .Haydose,  Penrith 
fOandy,  Captain  Henry. . .Eden  Grove^  Penrith 
Gibbons,  Thomas... Burnfoot,  Longtown 
Graham,  James.  .Paroelstown.  Longtown 
G  unson,  John . .  Ponsonby,  Calder  Bridge.  Whitehaven 
Hartiey.  Gilford  W. . .  .Rose  Hill,  Whitehaven 
Heskett,  WUliam.  ..Plumpton  Hall,  Penrith 
Hetherlngton,  J.  R. . .  .Carleton,  Carlisle 
Hetheriugton.  R.  B.. .  .Park  Head,  SUloth 
Highfield,  George. . .  Blencogo  House,  Wigton 
Hodgson,  W.  N.,  M.P. . . . Newby  Grange,  Carlisle      ' 
fHope,  Joseph. .  .^Vhoof  House.  Carlisle 
Howard.  Hon.  C.  W.  G.. .  .Naworth  Castle.  Brampton 
f  Howard,  Henry. .  .Greystoke  Castle,  Penrith 
Hutchinson,  John... Brougham  Castle,  Penrith 
Ingledew.  W.. .  .Soeugh  Farm.  Penrith 
t Jackson.  WiUUun...Oak  Bank,  Carlisle 
I  Jumes,  Captain  W.  E.. .  .Barrock  Lodge,  Carlisle 
I  fJefTerson,  Robert... Preston  Hows,  Whitehaven 
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DEYOHSHIRE. 


fForteKUP,  Earl. .  .Castle  HUI,  Soath  Molton 
Saiut  Germans,  Earl  of. . .Port  EUlot,  DeTonport 

MemJbert. 

Acland,  Sir  T.  Dyke,  Bt^  M.P..  .Sprydoncote,  Exeter 

Arnold,  0«orge. .  .Dolton 

fBoiUle,  KTan. .  .FiUelgb.  Chudleigh 

Bayly,  John . . .  Pljmou  th 

Bellew,  J.  Froude. .  .Stocklelgh  Court,  Crediton 

Bexmett,  E.  Qaaking. .  .Plymouth 

Beoaoo,  John . .  .Countess  Weir.  Exeter 

Bealey,  Henry. .  .Soath  Street,  Exeter 

Boger,  Deeble. . .  Wolsdon,  Devonport 

fBoger,  Hext. .  .Lower  Dumrord  Street,  Stonebouse 

Bruwn,  George. .  .Roboroogb  House,  Barnstaple 

f  Bulteel,  John. .  .Pamflete,  Ivy  bridge 

Bomarl,  CharUs  P.. .  .Compton  Villa,  Plymouth 

-f<'Arew,  Thomas. .  .CoUlprlest  Uouse,  Tiverton 

fCaretr,  W.  H-  Pole. .  .Antony  House,  Devonport 

-i<::ArpeBter-Oamier,  J.. .  .South  Sydenham, Tavistock 

Chnrcblll,  H.. .  .Barton  House,  Morchard  Bbhop 

<  leave,  Btnjamin  W. . . .  Ne wcombe  House,  Crediton 

fC'linton.  Lord. .  .Heanton  Satchviile.  Ik>aford 

(.V»llier,  W.  F.. . .Woodtown,  Honrabrldge 

fColllns,  John. .  .Wonham,  Bampton 

Davie,  Sir  U.  Ferguson.  Bt,  M.P..  ..Creedy, Crediton 

Davy.  James. .  .Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton 

fDavy,  Tanner. .  .Barton  Uos'-a&b,Suuth  Molton 

tl>evon.  Earl  of. .  .R)wderham  Cattle.  Exeter 

Diamond,  James. .  .The  Beecht-s,  Axmiiistcr 

Divett,  John. . . Bovey  Tracey 

l^rew,  James. . .  Artiscomb**,  Tavist^xk 

flirewe,  E.  Simcoe. .  .The  Grange,  Houiton 

tDockworth,  Sir  J,  Bart. .  .Wear  House,  Exeter 

l)araat,  Kichard. .  .Sharpham.  Totnes 

Ecclea.  H.  J.. .  .Spriddlestone,  Brixton,  Plymouth 

Elliott,  .Samuel. .  .TraCalgar  House.  Plymouth 

Qton.  Sir  E.  IL,  Bart . . .  Widvrortby  Court,  Honiton 

Fletcher,  Charles  E.. .  .Lusoonibe,  Dawllsh 

-tOimleo,  W.  H.. .  .Branipford  Speke,  Exeter 

lOuTatt,  John. .  .Bishops  Court,  Exeter 

Qordon,  Charles. . .  Wisoombe  Park,  Honlton 

Gould,  John. .  .Poltlmore,  Exeter 

Orwoslade,  John. .  .Bolham,  Tiverton 

l^omey,  John  H.. .  .Marldon.  Totnes 

fHnyibe,  Rev.  John. .  .Clystbydon,  Collumpton 

fJohnson,  John  G.. .  .Cross  House,  Torrlngton 

tKaitlake.  Rev.  W.  H... .Mesbam,  South  Molton 

fKennaway,  Sir  John,  Bart.. .  .Escr.t,  Honlton 

K«i8ingtr»n,  E.  T Beacon  Downos,  Exeter 

KitMU,  William. .  .Torquay 

Uke,  John..  .Edgeworthy,  Morchard.  Tiverton 

tLopes,  Sir  Mas«ey,  Bt.  M.P. . .  Maristow,  Roborough 

tMarker.  Richard... Combe,  Honiton 

f Martin.  Gilaon . .  .TavUtock 

Person,  James. .  .South  View  House,  North  Molton 

tMlles,  WillUm. .  .Dix's  Field,  Exeter 

Gilford,  Thomas. .  .Thorvcrton,  Cullompton 

Morley,  Earl  of. .  .Saltram,  Plympton 


!  Mount  Edgecnmbe,  Earl  of.  Mt  Edgecumbe,Devonp«rt 
Norman,  G.. .  .Dinnatun,  Swimbridge,  Barnstaple 
Norrington,  Charles. .  .Catte  Down,  Plymouth 
fNorthoote,  Rt  Hon.  $ir  S.  Bt,  M.P..Pyne%  Exeter 
IHrnnelUH.  a...Dawli8h 
lIulUps,  Thomas. .  .Princess  Square,  Plymouth 
Mdgeon,  Hubert  H.. .  .Great  Torrington 
Pike,  John. . .  Antony,  Devonport 
Porter,  William. .  .Uembury  Fort,  Honiton 
fPortsmouth,  Earl  of. .  .Eggesford  House 
Prideaux,  Sir  E.  S.,  Bart. . . Netherton,  Honiton 
fProby,  Rev,  W.  H.  B.. .  .Colyton  House,  Axmlnster 
Quartly,  John. .  .Champson  Molland,  South  Molton 
fRadcliffe,  a  Lopes. .  .Derriford,  Tamcrton  Foliott. 
Riddell,  Mi^or-General. .  .Oaklunds.  Cliudleigh 
Uidgway,  Captain  A. . . .  Blackanton,  Totnes 
Sanders,  E.  A — Stoke  House,  Exeter 
Scarborough,  John  L — Colyford,  Axminster 
tScratton,  D.  R.. .  .Ogwell,  Newton  Abbott 

I  Sliepheard,  Joseph. .  .Torpoint  I^vonport 

I   Smith,  H.Trefusls... Devonport 
Smith,  William. .  .High  Huopem^  Exeter 
Stark,  W.  P.  Wilkinson.  ..2,  Engadlna,  Torquay 
fStevens,  J.  C.  Moore...  Winscott,  Torrington 
fStowey,  Augustus... Kenbury  House,  Exeter 
tStrodc.  MA)or.  .Newnham  Park,  Plympton  St  Mary 
Tanner,  J.  M,. .  .King's  Nympton  Park,  Chumleigk 
Tanton,  £. . .  .HiU  Farm,  Torrington 
fTaylor,  Richard..  .Langdon  Court,  Plymouth 
Thomson,  Colonel... Broomford  Manor,  Exboumc 
Trood,  Edward...Matford  House,  Exminster 
fTroyte,  a  A.  W.. .  .Huntsbam  Court,  Bampton 
Turner,  George. .  .Brampford  Speke,  Exeter 
Turner,  James  T. . .  .Thorverton,  Cullompton 
fWalrond,  J.  Walrond. .  .Broadtield,  Cullompton. 
Ward,  Samuel... St  David's.  Exeter 
Watson,  R.  H.. .  .Doraely,  Harberton 
fWebber,  Charles  H. . . .  Buckland,  BamsUple 
fWest  B.  Thornton. . .Strealhom  Hall,  Exeter 
Willctt  John  S.. . .  Petticombe,  Torrington 
Wippell,  Henry. . . Alphlngton,  Exeter 
Wroth,  Edward. .  .Bigbury  Court  Ivybrldge 
fWyndham,  J.  Evelyn. .  .Exmouth 


D0B8ETSHIBE. 

Govemort, 

I  Ilchester,  Earl  of. .  .Melbuiy,  Dorchester 
f  Portman,  Lord. .  .Bryanston  House,  Blandfbrd- 

Membert. 
'   fBaker,  Sir  E.  Baker,  Bt . .  Rtnston  House.  Blandford 
Bei\jafleld,  N.. .  .Motcombe,  Sbafteabary 
Bennett,  Stephen  White. . .  Warebam 
Bingham,  Col.  R.  H. .  Bingham's  Melcombe,  Dorchestevr 
Bridge,  Thomas. . .  Wynford  Eagle,  Dorchester 
Buckmao,  Professor. .  .Bradford  Abbas.  Sherborne ■ 
fBurt,  H.  a. . . Wltchampton,  Wlmbome 
•K^Alcraft,  J.  H. . . .  Kempetone,  Corfc  Castle 
Cliick,  John. .  .Compton  Vallence 
Chick,  Thomas. .  .Stratton.  Dorchester 
C'rane,  James. .  .Tolpuddle,  Dorchester 


List  of  Governors  and  Members  of  tlie 


'  Digbj,  O.  D.  Wiogfield . . .  Sberborae  Castle  ' 

Dlgbj,  Lord . . .  Minterne  House.  Dorchester  i 

Dowden,  Thomas  E.. .  .Roke  Farm,  Bere  Regis 
fDraz,  J.  S.  W.  Erie. .  .Charlboroagh  Park,  Blandford 
fEddiflon.  Francis. . . 60.  High  West  Street,  Dorchester 
Etheilstoii,  Bev.  C.  W. . . .  Up  Lyme,  Lyme  Regis 
Evaiis,  George . . .  Wimbome 

Evans,  Captain  T.  B.. .  .Uddens,  Wimbome  ' 

fFarrer,  O.  W. . .  .Binnegar  Hall,  Wareham 
FOUter,  Freeland. .  .St  Martin's  House,  Warebam 
Flower,  Charles  Henry. .  .France  Farm,  Blandford 
fFIoyer,  John,  M.P.. .  .Stafford,  Dorchester 
Fookes,  Henry. . . Wbitechurdi  Farm,  Blandford  > 

Ford,  John. .  .Rushton  Farm,  Blandford 
Fnunpton,  Henry, .  .Okers  Wood,  Dorchester 
Fry,  Thomas. . .  Baglake  Farm,  Dorchester 
Gftlpin,  George. .  .Tarrant  Keynston,  Blandford  | 

GalplD,  John. . .  Dorchester  \ 

fGenge,  Richaxxl . . .  Puddleton,  Dorchester  | 

fGoodden,  John . . .  Over  Compton,  Sherborne  i 

Hambro,  Charles,  M.P.. . . Milton  Abbey,  Blandford      | 
Harding,  James. . .  Waterson,  Dorchester  I 

Homer,  John  G.. .  .Martinstown,  Dorchester 
Hnxtable,  Ardideacon. .  .Sutton  Waldron,  Blandford  I 
James,  J.  W. . . .  Mappowder,  Blandford 
Klndersley,  E.  Leigh . . .  Clyffe,  Dorchester 
Lambert,  W.  C. .  .Stepleion  Manor,  Dorchester  j 

Legg,  T.  F^. . .  Burton  Bradstock.  Brldport 
Legge,  Benjamin. .  .Litton  Cheney,  Dorchester 
Luff,  J.  W. . .  .Canford,  Wimbome 
Mayo,  Henry. .  .Cokers  Frome,  Dorchester 
fMedlycott,  Sir  W.  C,  Bt.  .Milborae  Port,  Sherbomo 
fPfcget,  Colonel. . .Park  Homer,  Wimbome  Mlnstor 
Pialmer,  Robert. .  .Bexington,  Bridport 
Pltfleld,  A.  J —  B?3T»,  Symondsbury,  Brldport  ' 

Fltfleld,  John. .  .Symondsbury,  Bridport 
fPope,  John. .  .Symondsbury.  Bridport 
fPortman, Hon.  W.  H.  B., M.P.. . .Bryanston,  Bland- 

fbrd 
Randall,  R.  O. . . .  WinfHtb,  Dorchester 
Rodgett,  Miles. .  .Sandford,  Wareham 
Saunders,  T.  Chapman . . .  Watercombe,  Dorchester        j 
Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  K.G. ...  St.  G  ilos's,  Cranbounie     i 
Sholdan,  R  Brin8ley...FYampton  Court,  Dorchester 
Smith.  J.  Azariah. . .Bradford  Pcverell,  DorchesUT 
-fSpurr.  Anthony. .  .Dowlands,  Lyme 
Sturt,  H.  Gerard,  M.P..  ..Crichel,  Wimbome 
fThompson,  William . . .  Weymouth 
fVaTasour,  Sir  H.  M..  Bart. .  .Beaminster 
Vosi,  W.  J.. .  .West  Bucknowle,  Corfe  Castle 
Weld,  Edward  J.. .  .Lulworth  Oastle,  Wartjham 
fWilliams.  Robert. .  .Bridebcad,  Dorchester 


DTTEHAK. 

Governor. 
fBowes,  John. .  .Strcathum  Castle,  Staindrop 

Jifemben, 

Allison,  James  John . . .  Sunderland 

Apperley,  Newton  W..  .Kainton  Gate,  Fence  Houses 

Archer,  Thomas,  Jun.. . .  Dunston,  Gateshead 


fBackhouse,  Edmund,  M.P...Polam  Hill,  Darlington 
Balnbridge,  Robert  S.. .  .Cbeetham  Hall,  Staindrop 
Blenkinsop,  John. .  .Simon  Side  House, South  Shields 
Bolam,  Harry  G.. .  .Keverstone,  Staindrop 
Boyd,  E.  Fen  wick. .  .Moor  House,  Durham 
fBriggs.  paptain  a  J.. .  .Hylton  CasUe,  Sunderland 
Brodle,  John. .  .Braken  House,  Melsonby.  Darlington 
Brown,  Ralph. . . Whlckbom,  Gateshead 
Bulroer,  Jeffery,  Jun. . .  MIddleton-on-Row,  Darlington 
Burden,  Rowland. .  .Castle  Eden,  Stockton-on-Tees 
fCadle,  Miles. .  .Stockton-on-Tees 
Clarke.  Nathaniel. .  .Beamish  Park,  Fence  Houses 
Cleasby,  R.  H.. .  .Broomside  House,  Durham 
tCochrane,  A.  H.. .  .Langton  Grange,  Darlington 
Crawford,  John. .  .Lumlcy  Park.  Fence  Houses 
Darling,  Robert. . . Pin ws worth.  Fence  Houses 
Dent,  Ralph  John. .  .Streatham  House.  Darlington 
Easton,  George. .  .Horsley  Hill,  South  Shields 
f  EastoD,  James. . .  Nest  House,  Gateshead 
fEden,  John.. .  .Beamish  Park,  Chester-le-Street 
Ettrick,  Anthony. .  .North  Hylton,  Sundedand 
Farley,  Stephen  L.. .  .Chester-le-Strect 
Fawcett,  John. .  .Durham 
Finney,  Samuel. .  .Gateshead 
Forster,  George  E.. . .  Washhigton,  Durham 
Fowler,  James. .  .Park  Hill  House.  Ferry  Hm 
Furaeis,  John. .  .East  Hill,  Coxhoe.  Ferry  HiU 
Glllow,  Rev.  CharlfS. .  .Ushaw  College,  Durham 
fGreenwell,  Thomas, .  .Broomshielda,  Darlington 
Hawdon,  W.  W.. .Walkcrfield,  SUlndrop, Durham 
Headlam,  Morley . . .  Whurlton,  DarllngUm 
fHeadlam,  Right  Hon.  T.  K,  M.P.. .  .Gilmonby  Hall 

Barnard  Ca>tle 
Henderson,  John. .  .Horsely  Hall,  South  Shields 
H^lop,  Isaac. .  .Urpeih,  Chcster-le-Strect 
Hunt,  A.  H.. . .Birtley  House,  Chester-le-Street 
Hunter,  John  J. . . .  Whickham  Grange,  Gateshead 
Hutt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.,  K.C.B.,  M.P..  .Gibslde  Hall, 

GateBhead 
Johnson,  Edward. .  .The  Deanery,  Chester-le-Street 
Johnson,  F.  D.. . . Aykleyheads,  Durham 
Kay,  Richard. .  .Forwtt  Valley,  Darlington 
Liddell,  George,  Jun  . .  .Great  Chilton,  Ferry  HHl 
Liddell,  Hon.  H.  G.,  M.P.. . .  Ravensworth  Castle 
Maclaren,  Henry. .  .OCferton  Hall,  Sunderland 
Moclaren,  WilUam. .  .Herrington  Hill.  Sunderland 
Michell.  John. .  .Foroett  Park,  Darlington 
Milbank,  A.  Sussex, .  .Bamanl  Castle 
Monks,  James. .  .Aden  Cottage,  Durham 
Moore.  George. .  .White  Hall.  Wigton 
Morgan,  George. .  .Cleves  Cross.  Ferry  Hill 
Morgan,  M. . .  .Coppy  Crooks,  Bishop  Auckland 
Morton,  H.  T.. .  .Biddick  HaU,  Fence  Houses 
fOgdcn,  John  M.. .  .Sunderland 
Parrington,John. .  .Branocpetb,  Durham 
tPease,  J.  W..  M.P.. .  .Woodlands,  Darlington 
fPease,  Edward. .  .Groencroit  West,  Darlington 
Quelch,  J.  Bewick. .  .Bowbum  House.  FerrjiiiU 
Ravensworth.  Lord.  .Ravensworth  Castle,  OakikeKl 
Reay,  Matthew. . .  Heworth,  Gateshead 
Rowlandson.  Christopher    . . . The  College,  Dnrhm 
Rowlandson,  Samuel. .  .The  College,  Durham 
fRowlandson,  S.. .  .Newton  Morrell,  Darlington 
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"SeatUb,  T.  Freahfield. .  .Keyeratone,  Darlington 
6Gartli,W.  Thomas... KevexBtone,  Darlington 
:ScawtD,  Thomas. .  .Dorfaam 

Shlpperdsoa,ReT.  E.  H.. Hermitage,  Chester-le-Strect 
Smtth,  Henry. .  .Eshe  Hall.  Darham 
Steward,  William. .  .Lambton,  Fence  Hoascs 
StoireU,  W.  Stow,  Jan. . .  .Darlington 
SCzmttoo.  George. .  .^innymoor  House,  Darham 
ThomptOD,  James. . .  Bishop  Anckland 
Thompson,  Rer.  William. . . ICshe  Land,  Darham 
Walker.  R.  C.Owton  Manor  Hoose.  Oreetham* 

Stockton-on-Tees 
Wall,  G.  Toong;  Jan.. .  .39,  North  Bailey.  Durham 
Wallace.  Henry. .  .Trench  Hall.  Gateshead 
WhartoQ,  Bey.  W.  F. . . .  Bamingham.  Darlington 
WUkinsoo,  P.  & . .  .Moont  Oswald,  Darham 
Wilkinson.  Robert. .  .UtUe  Chilton.  Ferry  HUl 
Williamson.  Sir  H.,  Bart..  M.P....Whitbam  Hall. 

^mderldnd 
Wmiamaon.  Rev.  R.  H.. .  .Hurworth.  Darlington 
WUson,  diaries. .  .Shotley  Park.  Durham 
-hWilson.  R.  Bassett. .  .Cliire  House,  Darlington 
Wood.  John. .  .Harewood  Hill,  Darlington 
WooDer,  W.  A.. .  .Sadberge  Hall,  Darlington 


Governors. 
Comtaald.  Samuel. .  .Gosfleld  Hall.  Hahitead 
^Warner.  Edwsid. .  .HIgham  HaU.  Woodford 

Members. 

iXbKf,  T.  Shaw  Helller. . .  Witham 

Allerton.  Alexander  R. . .  .Colemans,  Prittlcwell 

Bdur.  John. . .Hockley,  Rayleigh 

f Barclay,  W.  Leatham. .  .Knotts  Green.  Lcyton 

Beadel.  William  James. .  .Chelmsford 

Bentall.  E,  H.,  M.P.. .  .Heybridge.  Maldon 

IBoghurst,  William  P.. .  .Frating  Abbey,  Colchester 

Bott,  Joseph  Fennell. .  .Morrell  Roothiug,  Dnnmow 

fBraybrooke,  Lord. .  .Audley  Knd,  Saffron  Walden 

^ge,  Thomas. .  .Buttsbury.  Ingatcstone 

tBrtee,  Lieut.  O0LS.B.  R..M.P..SpainsHall,  Braintrce 

^Bomell.  Edward. .  .Chappel.  Halstead 

^,  Charles. .  .Naaing 

Bailer.  Edward. .  .EweU  Hall,  Kelvedon 

GUchpool.  Edward. .  .Feering  Bury.  Kelvedon 

"Hlafy,  Westwood  W.. .  .Bowes  House,  Ongar 

Qaplin,  J.  R..  Three  Chimney^  Ridge  well.  Halstead 

^^tefflns,  Henry. .  .Little  Easton  Alanor,  Dunmow 

Oirlsty,  James.  Jan.. . . Boy n ton  Hall.  Chelouiibrd 

<Wke,  John. .  .The  Roos,  Saffron  Walden 

<>>)aDan.  H.  a. .  .Chelmsford 

KblYin.  B.  B.. .  .Monkhams  Hall.  Waltham  Abbey 

Corder.  Edward. . .  Writtle,  Chelmsford 

ICore,  Capel. .  .Blake  Hall.  Ongar 

^kftj,  Charles  M.. .  .Witham 

I^wy,  H.  M.. .  .Beverley  Villas,  Colchester 

^es,  Robert  C... .Southmlnster.  Maldoa 

iHtfBeld,  James. .  .Great  Baddow,  Chelmsford 

^ddingtoo.  WUliam. .  .Chelmsford 

^  Samuel  H.. .  .Maldon 


Francis,  Frederick... Ramsden  Hall,  Blllerlcay 
tiilbey,  Walter. .  .Hargrcaves  Park,  Stanstead 
fUonne,  Charles. ..Warley  Ix)dge,  Brentwood 
Griggs,  George. .  .Oaklands,  Romford 
fGurdon,  William. .  .Brantham.  Manningtree 
fGurdon-Rebow.Hector  J..Wy  v^nhoe  Pk..  Colchester 
Hall.  Collinson. .  .Navestock,  Romford 
Hanbury,  Oi^good.  Jun. . .  .Howe  Hatch.  Brentwood 
Hardy.  James. . .  Jaqnes  Hall,  Manningtree 
Havers.  William . . .  Bacon's  Farm,  Mountnesshag 
Heathoote,  R.  Boothby. .  .Friday  Hill,  Chingford 
Hobbs  William. .  .Derwards  Hall.  Docking 
Honywood,  Mrs. ...  Mark's  Hall,  Kelvedon 
Hope,  William... Parsloes.  Barking 
Hunt.  Reubon.  ..Earls  Colne 
Ilutlcy.  Jonathan. .  .Rivenhall  Hall,  Witham 
Impey,  William. .  .Broomfield  Hall,  Chelmsford 
fJonas.  F.  M.. .  .Chrishall  Grange,  SalTron  Walden 
'   t Jona«,  George . . .  Icklcton,  SaffVon  Walden 
fKemble,  Thomas. .  .Run well  Hall,  Chelmsford 
King,  George. .  .Saffron  Walden 
Knight,  Joseph. .  .Inworth  Grange.  Kelvedon 
fLay.  John  Watson. .  .Walcotts,  Great  Tey 
fLennard,  Sir  T.  B.,  Bart....Belhus  House.  Avely 

,   fLowndes,  G.  A Barrlngton  Hall,  Harlow 

;   Mclntosli,  D. . . .  Havering  Park,  Romford 
Marriage.  John . .  .Moulsham  Lodge,  Chelmsford 
Mashiter.  Tliomas. .  .Priests,  Romford 
Masters,  A.  E..Nevendon  Hall.Wickford, Chehnsford 
Mechl.  John  J....Tiptree  Hall.  Kelvedon 
Meeson.  W.  T.. .  .Doggetts,  Rochford 
fMcyer.  Herman,  P.  D.. . .Little  Laver  Hall,  Ongar  } 
f Meyer. P.  Herman... Stondor  Place,  Brentwood 
Moss,  Benjamin... Ashingtun  Hill,  Rochford 
Xewcombe.  Samuel ...  White  Crofts,  Orsett     . 
Pug?,  W.  Jun.. .  .Southmlnster.  Maldon 
f  I'apiUon.  P.  0.. .  .Lexden,  Colchester 
I*anions.  C. .  .North  Shoebury  Hall,  Rochford 
Paxman.  James. .  .Bank  Buildings,  Colchester 
Payne,  Henry. .  .Birdbrook,  Halstead 
•f  Perry- Watlhigton  J.  W.. .  .Moor  HaU.  Harlow 
Pertwee,  James. .  .Boreham,  Chelmsford 
Phillips.  J.  R.  S...  .Rlffhams  Lodge.  Danbury 
Piggot,  J.  Algernon. .  .Beckingham  Hall,  Witham 
I'uckridge,  A.  F.. .  .Higham  Court,  Woodford  Green 
Quy,  Edward. .  .Goldhanger,  Maldon 
Hand.  WiUlam... Saffron  Walden 
Ray,  R.  H.. .  .Walden  Hall,  Saffron  Walden 
fHay,  Samuel. .  .Great  Yeldham.  Halstead 
Ridley,  T.  D.. .  .Chehnsford 
'   Rist,  Isaac. .  .Brantham  Hall.  Manningtree 
'   fRoss.  James. .  .Hatfield.  Broad  Oak 

fRosslyn,  Earl. . .Easton  Lodge.  Dunmow 
I   liust,  W.  II...  .Falconers  Hall.  Chelmsford 
I   Sandle,  William. .  .Great  Bardfl«ld.  Braintree 
I  fScragg.  WiUIam. .  .Great  Clacton,  Colchester 
Svwell,  Daniel. . .  Beaumont  Hall,  (Colchester 
,   Shirley,  T. . . .  Pond  Cross  Farm,  Newport 
I   Smijth,  Sir  W.  B..  Bart. . .Horh.im  HaU 
I  fSmitb,  Sir  C.  Cunliffe  W.,  Bart. .  .Suttons,  Romford 
S myth.  James . . .  PeasenhaU,  Witham 
fSneU,  John  F.. .  .Witham  House 
,  Stable,  R.  Scott. .  .George  I^ane.  Woodford 
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List  of  Governors  and  Members  oftlie 


Stane,  J.  Bramstoo . . . Forest  Hall,  Ongar       '  ^ 
Sturgeon,  C. .  .Soath  Ockendon  Hall,  Komford 
Sworder,  W.. .  .Tawncy  Hall,  Romford 
Sjnnoiidflon,  G.. .  .Upehire  Hall,  Waltham  Abbey 
Tayler,  Bowlaod. .  .Colchester 
TeversoD,  Henry. .  .High  Garrett,  Braintree 
f Thompson,  W.,  Jan.. .  .Thorpe-le-Soken,  Colchester 
fTownaend,  Rev.  C.  G.  G. .  .Hatfield  Peverell,  Chelms- 
ford 
Tyler,  John. .  .Ley  ton 

fVaixey,  John  R Attwood^,  HaUtead 

Vlckerman,  Charles  R.. .  .Thoby  IMorj',  Brentwood 

Wagstaff,  T.. .  .Stifford,  Romford 

Ward,  John. .  .East  Mersea,  Colchester 

fWarren,  Rev.  J.  C.  B.. .  .Horkesley  Hall,  Colchester 

Webster, Charles. .  .Waltham  Abbey 

Welch,  Henry  James... Bendysh  Hall,  Radwlnton* 

Saffiron  Walden 
tWestem,  Sir  T.  Bart. .  .FeUx  Hall,  Kelvedon 
fWestem,  T.  Sntton. .  .Felix  Hall,  Kelvedon 
tWesUioipe,Rev.  R.  A-. .  .Bemers  Roding,  Ongar 
fWhlte,  A.  Holt. .  .Clement's  Hall,  Rochford 
WhiUodc,  F. .  .Lovingtons,  Great  Yeldham,  Halstoad 
Whitlock,  John. .  .Great  Yeldham  Hall,  Halstcud 
Wingfield,  R.  Baker. .  .Orsett  Hall,  Romford 
Wood,  George. .  .Rochford 
Woodward,  F.  Spencer. .  .Great  Saling,  Braintree 
Woodward,  Henry. .  .Stan way  Hall,  Colchester 


GLOUCXSTESfiEISE. 

Gmenuyn. 
f  Barker,  John  Raymond. .  .Fftirford  Paitc,  Fairford 
■fGoldsmld,  Sir  F.  H.,  Bt . .  Rendcomb  Pk.,  arenccstcr 
Hale,  Robert  BUgden. . .  Alderley  Park,  Wotton 
Hartley,  W.  H.  H..  .Lye  Grove,  Cross  Hands,  Sodbury 
fHolford,  R.  S.,  M.P.. .  .Weston  Blrt  House, Tetbury 
fNortbwick,  Lord. .  .Moreton-in-the- Marsh 
Sotheitm-Estoenrt  Rt.  Hn.T.  H.  S. . .  Estcourt,  Tetbury 

ITemters. 
fAckeri,  B.  St  John. .  .Prinknash  Park,  Painswlck 
Acock,  Arthur. .  .Cold  Aston,  Northleach 
Anderson,  Robert  A. . .  .Chencester 
Arkell,  Daniel. .  .Dean  Farm,  Hatherop,  Fairford 
Arkell,  H.. .  .Butlers  Court,  Boddington.  Clioltenham 
Arkell.  Thomas. .  .Boddington,  Cheltenham 
Arkell,  William,  Hatherop^  Fairford. 
Avery,  Thomas  Charles.. .  .Gloucester 
Badham,  George. . .  Wingmoor,  Cheltenham 
fBailey,  Heniy. .  .Cirencester 
Baker.  H.  Orde  Lloyd. .  .Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester 
f Baker.  T.  Barwick  L..  .Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester 
fBarton,  Charles. . . Fifleld,  LechUde 
Batbnrst,  Earl. .  .Ockley  Park,  Cirencester 
Bacley,  Thomas  S. . .  .Hatherop,  Fairford 
Beach,  J.  Allen. .  .The  Park,  Redmarley.  Newent 
+Beach3lrM.E.H,Bt.,M.P. .  Williamstrlp  Pk.,FaIrford 
Beavcn,  C. .  .Ivy  House FrmJShipton  Moyne.Tetbnry 
Bdl,  Oaptain  Henry. .  .Chalfont  Lodge.  Cheltenham 
Bengongh,  J. C. .  .The  Ridge,  Wotton-under-Edge 
Bennett,  John. .  .Belle  Vue  Honse,  Cheltenham 
Bennett,  William. .  .Goldwick  Farm,  Berkeley 


fBUickweU,  G.,  juo.. .  .KlugBcote.Wo4ton-under-Ed3e 
Bowly,  Edward. .  .Siddington  House,  Cirencester 
Bowly,  WiUiam. .  .Cirencester 
Bravender,  John. .  .Cirencester 
Browne,  T.  Beale...Salperton  Park,  Andoversford 
f  Bubb,  Anthony. . . Whitcombe  Court.  Gloucester 
f  Burnett,  Francis... Ktngscote,  Woitou-under-Edgc- 
Cadle,  Clement. .  .Clarence  Street,  Gloucester 
I   fCadle,  Thomas. .  .Longcroft,  Westbury-on -Severn 
!   Campbell.  R.... Buscot  Park,  Lechhidc 
I   Capcl,  William. .  .The  Grove,  Stroud 
\   Castree,  Josiab . .  .College  Green.  Gloucester 
I   Castree,  Josiah,  Jun. . . .  College  Green,  G  loucester 
.   -fCole,  Henry . . .  Ashbrook,  Cirencester 
I   Cunstable,  Rev.  John. .  .R.  A.  College,  Cirencester 
I   Cooke,  James  Herbert . . .  Berkeley  Castle 

Creese,  William. .  .Teddington.  Tewkesbury 
I   Croome.  J.  Capel . .  .Bagendon  House,  Orencesier 
I   fCummlns,  John.  Jun. . . .  Nelfields,  Newent 
Daubeny.  Rev.  E.  A.. . . Aropney,  Cirencester 
+Davies,  Robert  P.. .  .Horton,  Chlpphig  Sodbury 
tDent,  John  Coucher. .  .Sudeley  Castle,  Wincbooiulie 
De  Wtoton.  Oapt.  T.. . .  Walkworth  Hall.  Gloucester 
Dobbs,  Samuel  Friday. .  .Huntley,  Gloucester 
fDowdeswell,  A.  C. .  .Pall  Court,  Tewkesbury 
Dowdeswell,  Ikojamln. .  .Castle  Eaton.  Fairford 
fDowdeswell,  W.  E..  M.P.. .Pall  Court.  Tewkesbury 
Drew,  B.. .  .Box well.  Wotton-under-Edge 
Drew,  Edwd..  .Cdlcot,  Kingscote,  Wotton-onder-Edse 
f Ducic,  Earl  of. .  .Tort worth,  Wotton-miderwEdge 
Edmonds,  Giles. .  .Eastleach.  Lechlade 
KdmondSk  William  John. .  .Southrope,  Lechlade 
Ellett,  Robert. .  .Oakley  VilUi,  Cirencester 
Elwes,  John  H. . .  .Closebum  House,  Cheltenham 
Farmer.  Edmund. . . Moreton-in-tbe-Marrti 
Ferris,  John  Wakefield. . . Far  HUl  Farm,  Fairfon^ 
tI•ltsbarding^  Lord. .  .Berkeley  CksUe 
Fletcher,  George. .  .Shipton,  Qieltenham 
fFletcher,  W.  H.. .  .Shipton  OUiffe.  Cheltenham 
Fowler,  William. .  .Ryle  House.  Planntley.  Newent 
Ful^ames,  Thomas. .  .Foocombe,  Gloucester 
fUame,  John. .  .Filkins,  Lechlade 
•foame,  Robert. . .  Aldsworth,  Northleach 
Game,  Thomas. .  .Broadmoor,  Northleach 
fGame,  William. .  .Cemey,  Cireoouter 
fGoUedge,  MatUiias. .  .Forthamptoo,  Tewkesfamy 
Goulter,  Allen. .  .Hawkesbury.  Chipping  Sodbury 
Haine,  George. .  .Over  Farm,  Gloucester 
Haines,  John  Poole. .  .Boteler  House,  Cheltenham 
Hall,William. .  .Seven  Springs.  Cnbberly.  Cheltenham- 
f  Hampson,  John. .  .Ullen  Wood,  Leckhamptoo 
Handy,  Edward. .  .Sierford,  Cheltenham 
f  Harding,  John. .  .Durslcy. 
Harrow  by.  Earl  uf,  K.G.. .  .Norton  Houw*,  Cbmpdenr 
Hartland,  W.,  Jun. . . .  Upleadon  Court,  Newent 
Hitchman,  John,  M.I).. .  .Cedar  Lodge,  Cheltenham 
Holborow,  Daniel  B.... Knockdown,  Tetbury 
fHolborow,  D.C. . .  Bagpath  Conrt.Wottun-nnder-Eilg» 
Holborow,  H....Willesley,  Tetbury 
Hone  Henry. .  .Stoke  Ordurd,  Clidtenham 
f  Hooper.  Hobeit  N.. .  .Staiiahawes  Oemrt,  Tate 
Homer.  Thomas. .  .Moreton*In-the-Mar8li 
Horulblow,  W.  T.. .  .Ripple,  Tewkesbuo' 
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^Howell,  Henry . .  .Coato*,  Cirencester 

HadBoo,  Charleg.. . .  Kinsbam,  Tewkciibuiy 

i-Hotdilnaon,  James. .  .Cowley  Manor, dieltcnbam 

Hyett,  Jobs  E.. .  .Uaydonfl  Elm, Cbeltsnham 

Hyetk,  W.  H.. .  .Ptdoawick. 

Ik«,  Duilel . . .  Fairford  Retreat,  F&irford 

flreUnd,  Wniiam.  ..Forthampton,  Tewkesbury 

James,  Isaac. .  .Tiyoll,  Cheltenham 

f  JenkinKnv.Sir  O.  Bart..  MP.. . .Eastwood,  Berkeley 

Jones,  George. .  .Upton  St.  Leonardi>.  Gloucester 

Jooea,  John. .  .TnflBey,  Gloucester 

Jordan,  William. .  .Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham 

Key,  Mi^r-GeneTal. .  .Coates,  Cirencester 

fKlngMote,  Col.  E.  N.  F.,  M.P..  .Klngscote,  Wotton- 

Undcr-Edge 
-fKnlffht,  Edward. .  .High  Leadon,  Newent 
Knight,  Jdm. .  .Forthampton,  Tewkesbury' 
Knowlet,  William. .  .Gloucester 
fLancsater,  Thomas. .  .Bownham  House,  Stroud 
fUne,  William. .  .Broadfleld,  Northleoch 
fLavrenee,  W. . .  .Brock worth  Park,  Gloucester 
fLawton,  W.  F.. .  .Wyck  Hill,  Stow^n-the-Wold 
Lewts^  Thomas. . . Preston,  Cirencester  j 
Long,  Daniel. . . Whaddon,  GIonce^ter 
Ljne,  William. .  .Oddlngton,  Stow-on-the-Wold 
lUbbett,  John. .  .Stinchcomhe,  Dnrsley 
Usee,  Thomas. .  .Sherborne,  Northleach 
Kskfill,  George, .  .Prestbury.  Cheltenham 
Xanh,  W.  J. . . .  Loridge,  Berkeley 
Xsiter,  Col.  T.  C. . .  .The  Abbey,  arencestcr 
Mstbewi^  A. . .  .intchombe,  Stroud 
MeUenh,  T.  O.. .  .^  Southfleld  Villas,  Cheltenham 
•flllfclred.  D. . . .  Preston,  Orenccster 

Xoore,  William  W Dowdes well,  Cheltenham 

Xorris,  Thomas. .  .Maiscmore,  Gloucester 

MolUns,  Isaac. . . AWington,  Lydney 

Xew,  Ridiard  E. . .Hartpury,  Gloucester 

Kicks,  William. .  .Oreville  House.  Gloucester 

l^mn,  Edgecombe. .  .Coates,  Cirencester 

IVscey.  WillUm. .  .Chedglow,  Tetbury 

IVnson,  W.  Stayt. .  .Baunton.  Cirencester 

Fhilllmore,  Edward. .  .Cheltenham '  *• 

IVmer,  Thomas. .  .Baunton,  Cirencester 

Porter,  William. . .Kfncott.  Lechlade 

Prerost,  Lieut-Colonel  C....Wellclose,  Brock  worth 

Price,  Charles. .  .Qnenlngton.  Fairford 

Price,  W.  P.,  M.P  . .  .Tiberton  Court,  Gloucester 

Prfd^y,  Skmoel . .  .Linton.  Gloucester 

fProbyn.  Edmund. .  .Huntley 

Ptouer,  John. .  .Honeyboume  Gardens,  Broadway 

Pollen,  S.  C. .  .The  Laurels.  Itchlngton,  Alveston 

Rsndall.  John... Stroud 

fRicketta.  James. . .  We6tbary-on*Sevem 

Roberts^  G..Wonnington  Grange  Farm,  Winchcombe 

Kolt,  John. . .Osleworth  Hark,  Wotton-unJer-Edge 

Rossell.  John. .  .Ferhill  House.  Cheltenham 

fBassell.  Sir  W..  Bt,  M.P.. Charlton  Pk., Cheltenham 

Savsge,  a  P.. .  .Lqrs  Farm,  Wotton-under-Edge 

^ynxj,  Paul  Haines. .  .Gloucester 

-tSbaw,  Rev.  O.  E.F..  Edge  worth  Rectory,  Orenoester 

fSkilUcora,  W.  Nash. .  .Cheltenham 

fSmith,  C.  R.. .  .Filkins  Hall,  Lecblade 

Smith,  R.  Vaisar. . . Wotton  Hill  House,  Gloucester 


Smith,  Tyaoe. .  .Hinchwick  Farm,  8low^)n.the-Wold 

fSmith.  William. .  .Winchcombe 

tSmith.  WilUam . . .  BIbury.  Fairford 

Smith.  William . . .  Berkeley 

Stewart.  Arthur. .  .Saint  Bridge  Farm,  Gloucester  . 

fStoughlon,  Thomas  A.. .  iOwlpen,  Uley 

Surman.  J.  8.. .  .Swindon  Hall,  Cheltenham 

Surman,  William. .  .Maisemore,  Gloucester 

Surman,  William. .  .Bushley,  Tewkesbury 

■fSwanwick,  R.. .  .R.  A. College  Farm,  Cirencester 

Swinburne,  T.  W.. .  .Comdean  Hall,  Winchcombe 

Thackwell,  J.  Cam. .  .Dymock 

fThorp,  Archdeacon,  Kemerton  Rectory,  Tcwkesboiy 

tTimbrlll,  Robert. .  .Beckrord,  Tewkesbury 

Tombs,  John. .  .Hatherop,  Fairford 

Tovey,  Joseph. .  .Cirencester 

Trimmer,  Edward... Gloucester 

Trinder,  Edward. .  .Grencester 

Turk,  W.. .  .CSiarlton  Kings,  Cheltenham 

Tyler,  J.  H.. . .Tytherington,  Falfleld,  R.S.O. 

Villar,  James. .  .Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham 

Waddingham,  John. .  .Guiting  Grange,  Winchcombe 

Walker,  James. .  .Northleach 

Walker.  Thomas. .  .Stowell  Park,  Xorthlesch 

Waller,  Hugh  S.. .  .Farmhigton,  Northleach 

Wheeler,  A.  C KIngsholme,  Gloucester 

fWhitcombe,  George. .  .Tuffley,  Gloucester 
White,  Edwin. .  .Maisemore,  Gloucester 
Wllklns,  Henry. . . Westbury-on-Sevem 
fWithington,  James. .  .Prestbury,  Cheltenham 
Witts,  F.  R.  V.  .Upper  Slaughter,  Stow-on-the-WoId 
Wrlghtson,  Professor. .  .R,  A.  College,  Cirencester 
Yorke,  Joseph . .  .Forthampton  Court,  Tewkesboiy 


TrA,lffpirHTR.|t, 


I 

I 

I  Govemon, 

I  fEtwall,  Ralph... Andover 

I  fEversley,  Viscount. .  .Heckfleld  Place,  Winchfield 

I  fHulse,  CoL  Sir  E.,  Bt .  Breamore  HouseJ'ordingfaridgs 

I  fMaodonald,  Sir  A.  K..  Bt . .  Woolmer  Lodge,  Uphook 

.  f  Popham,  Francis  Leybome . . .  Puckaster,  I.  of  Wight 

I    Addison,  Joseph . . .  Mapledurwell,  Basingstoke 
Allen,  Stephen  H.. .  .Eastover,  Andover 
Arnold,  Matthew. . .  Westmeon,  Petersfleld 
Ashburton,  Lord. .  .The  Grange,  Alresfoixl 
Awhery,  F.  D.. .  .St  Lawrence  Wootton,  Basingstoke 
Beadon,  Rev.  F.. .  .North  Stonebam  Rectory 
Bell,  J.  Atkinson.  .The  Firs,  West  Heath,  Basingstoke 
fBest,  Hon.  and  Rev.  a. .  .Abbots  Ann,  Andover 
Best.  Rev.  Thomas. .  .Red  Rice  House,  Andover 
Blackbume,  J.  Taddy. .  .The  Camp  Fann,  Aldershot 
Blundell,  Joseph. .  .8,  Portland  Street,  Southampton 
Bone,  Henry. . .  Avon,  Ringwood 
BoxaU.  W.  B  . .  .Strathfieldsaye,  Winchfield 
Brook,  James. .  .Fisrk  Farm,  St  Helens.  Isle  of  Wight 
Budd,  I*>ancis. .  .Hatch  Warren,  Basingstoke 
Bundy.  Thomas. .  .Eastleigh,  Southampton 
Burnett,  David . . .  Ashley.  Stockbridge 
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i'BKiUie,  BamUtoii. .  .BronsII,  Ledbury 
Bdllaid,  Philip. .  .Leigh ton  Court,  Bromyard 
f  Buxuby,  William. .  .Clater  Park,  Bromyard 
•f-Bateman,  Lord. .  .Shobden  Court,  Shobden 
Beerer,  Ber.  W.  flult. .  .Pencraig  Court,  Robs 
Burnett,  James. .  .lugestone,  IU«s 
Btrcb,  T.. .  .Broomyhill  Farm,  Belmont,  Hereford 
BiashOl,  Henry. .  .36,  New  Market  Street,  Hereford 
fBliaBett,  Ber.  H....Lettun  Wcobley.  Hereford 
Boaley,  John. .  .Lower  Leyde,  Hereford 
Bonlton,  Bichard  C... Lower  Balllngham,  Ross 
Bradfltock, Tbcscas  8.. .  .Cobrey  Park,  Koss 
Bray,  Oeorge. .  .The  Haven,  Pcmbrldge 
Britten,  William  £.. .  .Stapleton,  Presteign 
Blown,  Thomas  James. .  .The  Moor,  Hcref(»d 
Bnmadon,  Benjamin. .  .Boss 
Cadle,  John...  Boss 
GaldwaU,  Booham. .  .Leominster 
-tChadwick,  Elias. .  .Pudleston  Court,  Leominster 
Clark,  Thomas. .  .Demdale,  Hereford 
Qhre,  George . . .  Perry  stone,  Ross 
fCooke,  Henxy . . .  Widemarshe  Street,  Hereford 
-fOotterell,  Sir  H.  Q.,  Bart.. .  .Gamons,  Hereford 
-tOaoston,  Thomas. .  .Little  Dllwyn,  Leomln&ter 
Daviea,  Ber.  James. .  .Moor  Court,  Kington 
DtTies,  Thomas. .  .Barlton  Court,  Burghill,  Hereford 
Dev,  Tomkyns. .  .Whitney  Court,  R.S.O. 
OowniDg.  J.  Bearcroft. .  .Holme  Lacey,  Hereford 
Dockham,  Thomas. .  .Baysham  Court,  Hoss 
fDonne,  Thomas. .  .Bircher,  Leominster 
Edvirdi,  Henry  N. . . .  Broadwood,  Leominster 
Enas,  E.  M.. .  .Llwynbarried,  Nantmel.  Kington 
Enns,  H.  B,  jun.. .  .Swanstone  Court,  Leominster 
tEvans,  R.  W.. .  .Eyton  Hall,  Leominster 
tEvans,  Bev.  William  E .. .  .Burton  Court 
Fanner,  James. .  .Lawton,  Pembrldge 
tFarr,  Bichaid. .  .Hereford 
GtfTold,  R.  H.. .  .KilfoTge,  Ross 
GfbboDS,  Henry. .  .Hampton  fiisbop,  Hereford 
Godwin,  William. .  .Lugwardinc,  Hereford 
Greenly.  Charles  Williams . .  .Tltley  Court,  Tltlcy 
GrilBthee,  Edward. . . New  Court,  Hereford 
Grifflths,  John  Harward. .  .The  Weir,  Hereford 
Hall,  George. .  .Garford,  Yarkhill,  Ledbury 
tHall,  William. . .  Ashton,  Leominster 
fi«rri8on»  Colonel  Broadley. .  .Kynastone,  Ross 
tUawkins,  Thos., jun..  .Mannlngton  House, Hereford 
^ywood,  Henry. ..Ulakemcre  House,  Hereford 
tHerbei*t,  John  Maurice. .  .Rocklands,  Rosa 
ifeygate.  Captain  £.  N.. .  .Buckland,  Leominster 
tl^igginson,  E.. . .Saltmarsh,  Bromyard 
*iill,  Kev.  R.  P...  .Bromcsberrow,  Ledbury 
^^Opton,  John. .  .Canon  Fromc  Court,  Ledbury 
^oskyns,  C.  Wren,  M.P....Harewood,  Ross 
^ockAon,  P.  R.. .  .Blackbrook,  Gresmont,  Hereford 
tJowitt,  Thomas. .  .The  Old  Weir,  Hereford 
Morris,  John... Town  House,  Madley,  Hereford 
Morris,  Walter. . .  Dewsall  Court,  Hercford 
^umford,  William... CredenhiU,  Hereford 
^arUidge,  John. .  .Bishops  Wood,  Ross 
i-Patesball.  Evan. . . AUensmorc  Court,  Hereford 
l-Pltt,  George. .  .Chadnor  Court,  Dllwyn,  Leominster 
X»uweU,  W.  R.  Howell. .  .Maesywynne,  AVhltland 


fPower,  K.  Manley. .  .The  Hill  Court,  Ross 
fProsaer,  F.  Wegg. .  .Belmont,  Hereford 
Pulley,  Joseph. .  .Lower  Eaton 
tl*ye,  G.. .  .Widemarshe Street,  Hereford 
fRidler,  R.  H.. . .HolmeLacey,  Hereford 
■j-Riley,  John. .  .Putley  Court.  Ledbury 
fRobhuon,  8.. . . Lynhales,  Kington 
Rogers,  Thomas. .  .Coxall,  Brampton  Brian 
-^t.  John,  Hon.  B.  M.. .  .Oaklands,  Leominster 
fSalvin,  M.  C. .  .Samsfield  Court,  Kington 
Scudamore,  Licut-CoL. .  .Kentchurch  Court,  ^nieford. 
Sharpe,  Octavius. .  .Bampton  Abbotts,  Ross 
Smith.  J.  Lamboume. .  .Ledbuiy^ 
fSpcncer,  Edwin. .  .Bircher,  Leominster 
Stallard,  William. . .  Aylestone  HiU,  Hereford 
fStedman,  James. .  .Linton,  Leominster 
fStevenson,  Capt  C.  B. . .  .Hennor  Hon$e,  Leominster 
fSymondson,  T.  P. . . .  Pengethley,  Ross 
Taylor,  Henry  T.. .  .Holmcr  House,  Hereford 
Taylor,  W.. .  .Showle  Court,  Stoke  Edith,  Hereford 
Taylor,  William... Thingehlll  Court,  Hereford 
fThomas,  Rev.  W.  Jones. .  .Uan  Thoma*,  Hay 
Turner,  Philip. .  .The  Leen,  Pembridgc 
Turner,  Thomas. .  .Merry vale,  Ross 
Turner,  T.  A....6taunton<on*Arrovir,  Leominster 
fVevers,  Charles. .  .Ivington  Park,  Leominster 
Walker,  John. .  .Westfleld  House.  Hohner,  Hereford 
tWight,  J.  Lane. .  .Tedstone  Court,  Bromyard 
Wigmore,  John . . .  Weston-under-Penyard,  Roes' 
Wlnnall,  John. .  .Eccleswall  Court,  Ross 
Yeld,  George. .  .Twyford,  Pembrldge 
fYeonmns,  John  H.. .  .Stretton  Court,  Hereford 


HEBTFOBDSHIBE. 

Essex,  The  Earl  of. .  .Cossiobury  Park,  Watford 

Members 
AUnutt,  Albert  A.. .  .Hunsdon  Lodge,  Ware 
Ames,  Lionel. .  .The  Hyde,  St.  Albans 
Amos,  James  C. .  .West  Bomet  Lodge,  Lyonsdown,. 

Chipping  Barnet 
fBalley,  J.. .  .Rose  Cottage,  St.  Stephens,  St.  Albans 
f  Barnes,  C.  A.. .  .Churlingwood,  Rickmansworth 
fBoxendale,  Joseph. .  .Woodside,  Whetstone 
Baxcndale,  Richard  B.. .  .Whetstone 
f  Beldam,  Valentine. .  .Royston 
fBennell,  Joseph . . .  Hltchln 
Best,  John  B.. .  .Stanstead  Abbotts,  Ware 
Blake,  William  John. .  .Danesbury,  Welwyn 
Booth,  E.  W.... Trent  Park  Farm,  New  Barnet 
•f-Boeanquet,  H.  S.. .  .Broxboume  Park,  HoddesdoD 
Brown,  John. .  .Tring 
Brown,  William. .  .Trlng 
fCarew,  R.  Russell. .  .Carpender's  Park,  Watford 
fCamegie,  IXivid. .  .Eastbury,  Watford  . 
Cater,  J.  W.. .  .West  Lodge,  Barnet 
Clarendon,  Earl  of. .  .The  Grove,  Watford 
fClaydcn,  John  Carter. .  .Hadley,  Barnet 
Coles.  Walter  T.. .  .Bushey  Lodge  Farm.  Watford 
Collin.  Rev.  John. .  .lUckling,  Bishop  Stortford 
fCrofts,  Lieut.  R.  B.,  R.N. ..  .Great  Cozens,  Ware 
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•Curtlu,  Thomas. .  .The  Hall,  Berkhampst^wl 
Dacre,  Lord. .  .The  Hoo,  Welwyn 
i-DentuD,  J.  Bailey. .  .Orchard  Court,  Stevenage 
l>e  Rothschild,  Sir  A..  Bart.. .  .Aston  Qlnton,  Tring 
-f-Doggett,  Arthur. .  .Newnham,  Baldock 
Doggett,  Thonoaa  W.. .  .Sandon,  Rojston 
Dorrington,  C. .  .Bridehall  Faim,  St.  Albans 
Elliot,  John . .  .Moor  Park  Farm,  Rlckmansworth 
Fabcr,  C.  WlUon. .  .Northaw  House,  Bamet 
Fawcett,  E.  A.. .  .Chlldwlck  Hall,  St.  Albans 
Field,  James  Pope. .  .Hammonds  End,  Harpendcn 
fFonlham,  E.  King. . . Ashwell,  Baldock 
Foidham,  John  George. .  .Royston 
Foater,  Matthew  H. . .  .LitUe  Wymondeley,  Stevenage 
Fowler,  L.  P.. .  .Little  Boshey  Farm,  Bushey 
Garrard,  C.  B.  Drake. .  .Lamar  Hall,  St.  Albans 
Oreville.  Lord. . . North  Mimms  Park,  Hatfield 
Hales,  Clarke. .  .Bassingboume,  Royston 
Hanbnry,  Robert. .  .Poles,  Ware 
fHeile,  Henry  Newton .  .Higbfield,  Hemel  Hempstead 
Heaxd,  Wlllinm. .  .St.  Margaret's,  Ware 
^Hodgson,  Henry  T.. .  .Harpenden.  St.  Albans 
4Hodg8on.  WUllam. .  .Gilston  Park 
4Houblon,  J.  A . . .  Hallingbury  Place,  Bishop  Stortfonl 
Humpldge,  Thomas. .  .Burleigh,  Cheshunt 
fJonaa,  William. .  .Heydon,  Roy»ton 
fEemble,  H.... Potter's  Bar,  Bamet 
King,  Charles. .  .North  Lodge  Farm,  Potter's  Bar 
King&by,  Thomas. .  .Boars  Croft,  Trlng 
Lawes,  J.  Bennett. .  .Rotbamsted  Park,  St.  Albans] 
Lloyd.  John,. .  .Kingsbury,  St.  Albans 
fLoyd,  W.  Jones. .  .Langleybury,  Watford 
•f-MarJoribanks,  D.  C. .  .Bushey  Hall  Farm,  Watford 
-f-Marsb,  Richard. ..LitUe  Offley  House,  Hitcfain 
Hello.  WiUlam. .  .Chadwell.  Ware 
Iffott.  Thomas. .  .Much  Hadham,  Ware 
Nash.  Charles . . .  Royslxm 
ICunn,  Edmund  B.. .  .Royston 
Tkrker.  WUliam. .  .The  Park,  Ware 
i-Parria,  J.  W.. .  .Famham,  Bishop  Stortford 
Parry,  Nicholas. .  .Llttie  Hadham,  Ware 
fPatmore,  James. .  .Hockerhill,  Bishop  Stortford 
Peart,  Isaac. .  .Tewhi  Bury,  Hertford 
tPerklna,  Henry. .  .Thriplow,  Royston 
fPerkins,  Thomas. .  .Hltchin 
Pbcock,  George. .  .Holywell  House,  St  Albans 
i-Pollard,  Joseph. .  .Highdown,  Hltchin 
Front,  John. .  .Blount's  Farm,  Sawbridgeworth 
Prout  W.  A. . .  .Blouuts,  Sawbridgeworth 
Hanken,  W.  B.. . .  AbboU  Langley  House 

Rlx,  N London  Colney,  St  Albans 

"Roberts,  Edward. .  .Berden  Hall,  Bishop  Stortford 
Roberts,  W.  H.. . .  Alms  Hoe  Bury,  Hltchin 
-f-Ryder,  Hon.  G.  D.  . .  Westbrook,  Hemel  Hempstead 
Sedgwick,  A.  0. . .  .Watford 

+Scymour,Rev.Sir  J.  H.  CNorthchuTch.Bcrkhampstd 
Silvester,  F.  Robert. .  .St  Albans 
Sladen,  Joseph. .  .Hartsboume  Manor,   Watford 
-fSmith,  Abel,  M.P.. .  .WoodhaU  Park,  Hertford 
4smith.  Robert. .  .Goldlngs,  Hertford 
Snewbig,  Charles. .  .Holywell  Farm,  Watford 
iStrafrord.  Earl  of. . .  Wrotham  Park,  Barnct 
fSurtees,  H.  E.. .  .Dane  End,  Ware 


Sworder,  Henry.  .Hallingbury  Hal^Blshop's  Stortfonl 
Swordcr,  John. .  .West  Mill  Bury,  BunUngfonl 
Taylor,  John. .  .Aston  Clinton,  Tring 
+Thumall,  Henry. .  .Royston 
Tompkins,  John. .  .Town  Farm,  Ivinghoe,  Trinj? 
Trower,  Captain  E.  S.. .  .Stansteadbnry,  Ware 
Walbey,  Seunuel. .  .Barley,  Royston 

Wedd,  R  A Foulmiro,  Royston 

Wilkins,  R.  U Broadfield,  Buntlngford 

tWIlshere,  C.  W.. .  .The  Frythe,  Welwyn 
tWimbush,  Barnes. .  .New  Bamet 
Wodehonse,  W.  H.. . . Woolmcr's  Park,  Hertfunl 
Wortham^  Biacoe  Hill . .  .Royston 


HUHTIirODOKSHIBE. 

Governor, 
fFellowes,  E.,  M.P. . .  .Ramsey  Abbey,  Honilncdon 

Memhert. 
+Baker,  Lake  John. .  .Hargrave,  Klmboltoa 
f  Battoock,  F.. .  .Hemingford  Abbotts,  St.  Ives 
fBeart,  Robert. .  .Godmanchester,  Huntingdon 
f  Bevan,  G.  Innes. .  .Godmanchester,  Huntingdon 
•f-BIrd,  John. .  .Yaxley,  Stilton 
f  Brx)wn,  Potto. .  .Houghton,  Huntingdon 
Cheere,  Rev.  Frederick. .  .Papworth  Hall,  St  Iv« 
iOanfield,  William. .  .Buckden,  Hunttogdon 
Dalntree,  George  E. .  .Feoton,  Warboys 
Daintree,  J.  0.. .  .The  Grange,  Lol worth,  St  lve<j 
fDay,  Samuel. .  .St.  Ncot's 

f  Finch.  Rev.  W Warboys 

•fGreene,  Harry  Arthur. .  .Crown  Street,  St.  Ivw 

fHeathcote,  John  M Connington  Castle,  Stiltt-n 

How,  James. .  .Broughlon,  Huntingdon 
f  Johnstone,  Rev.  George. .  .Brouiditon 
fLinton,  Rev.  J.. .  .Hemingford  House,  St  Ires 
fManchester,  Duke  of. .  .Klmbolton  Castle 
fMargetts,  Charles. .  .Huntingdon 
Middleton,  SavlUe. .  .Water  Newton 
fMorrison,  John. .  .Bushmead  Priory,  St  Neod 
-f-Newton,  G.  Qpslow. .  .Croxtod  Park,  St  NeoU 
fNewton,  S.  C. .  .The  Down.  Croxton,  St. NcoU 
fPeppcrcome,  J.  H.. .  .Eaton  Socon,  St  Ne<^ 
I^urves,  Peter. .  .Brampton,  Huntingdon 
Rowell,  John . . .  Ranist^y 
Rust,  James. . .  Aloonbnry,  Huntingdon 
Sandwich,  Earl  of. .  .Ilinchlngbrooke  House 
tSheraid,  Lord  P.  Castel. .  .Glatton,  SUlton 
Squire,  Edward  F.. .  .Cross  Hall,  St  Neots 
tStuart,  Lieut-Colonel. .  .Tempdbrd  Hall,  St.  Xt«i« 
ThomhiU,  George. .  .Diddington,  Huntingdon 
fTilUrd,  Philip. .  .Stukely  Hall,  Huntingdon 
Welstead,  F.. .  .The  Cottage,  Stonely,  Kimbulton 
Willson,  J.  Larkham. .  .Klmbolton 
Windover,  Charles  S.. .  .Huntingdon 


KEHT. 

Governors, 


Damley,  Earl  of. .  .Cobham  Hall,  Graveseod 
FItz  Walter,  Lord. .  .Godnestone  Park,  Wingbsm 
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■ki  Orduvd,  Bromter 

mt. . . YokM  Oonit,  Merewortli 


rl  of. .  .Eridge  Cteile,  Tunb.  WelU 

9ftwktavnt 

.Heme  Hill,  FftTenbam 

Bw. .  .Downs  Hoiue,  Stapldmnt 

. .  .Broomfleld,  Uerne  Bay 

D. .  .Lcney  Hooi^,  Kritb 

.  .Brabonnie,  Aabford 

. .  .Ifajthtm  Hall,  Rotvenden 

ten. . .  Pope  Street,  Eltham 

inhait. ..  Bridgen  Place 


Oxen  Heath,  Tnnbridge 

neklej,  Aahford 

anor  Farm,  Fiindsbury,  Rochester 

Steed  HUl,  Maidstone 

r. . .  .Bozlty  Abbey.  Maidstoi:e 

.Chan  SaltoD,  Stapleburft 

r. .  .Hunton  Conrt,  Maidstone 

..Uythe 

tiia....Hytbe 

LarldiiB  Farm,  CblddftigBtone 

.  .Dansome  Park,  Welling 

HortoD,  Canterbary 

. .  .2«,  St  George's  St,  Canterbory 

mme  Park,  Caoterbury 

. .  .Middle  Park.  Kltham 

emple  Momit,  Belvedere  Park 

fstcrham,  Sevenoaks 

. .  Biddenden,  Ktaplehnrrt 

..Lamberhnrst,  Hawkhurst 

.Ponlton,  Wlngbam 

Selling,  Faversbam 

.Goamere,  Selling,  Faversbam 

a  H.,    M.P....( Jennings    l*ark, 

M  Park,  Tnnbridge 

(oagbton  Blean,  Faversliam 

'orke  Farm,  tStrood,  Kocbester 

U  KUbrook  VUlas,  Blackbeath 

:k. .  .Little  Chart,  Ashford 

. .  .Detllng,  Maidstone 

.Hope  All  SainU,  New  Romney 

Newchmxh,  New  Romney 

.Glebeland  Hotise,  Lm 

yhama.  West  Wickham,  Bromley 

wide,  Faveraham 

righam,  Rochester 

nceynes,  Edenbrldge 

.Langdon  Abbey,  Dover 

Ittle  Itorton,  Canterbury 

North  End,  Crayford 

.  .140,  Snargate  Street,  Dover 

'erenz,  Kdcnbridge 

t. . . .  KingMlown.  SlUlngboame 

.Heme  Hill,  Faversbam 

7. .  .Brtwkland,  Whitstablo 

....Hall  Place,  Bexley 

dward. .  .Plmnstead  Common 

D,  Ctoterbnry 


fDeaooD,  John.. 
Deedea.  UeatXX>loDel  W....8aiidlii«  Pule  Hytiw 
fDe  L'lsle  and  Dudley.  LMd. .  .PMMhortl  Paik 
Delves,  William. .  .Hargata  Lodge,  Tonbridge  Wells 
Deras,  Cbarlet  F.. .  .Blromley  Lodge 
Dixon,  Henry. .  .Flnnktem,  Timbridgt  Wells 
fDowse.  W.  T.. .  .ChtlaHeld  HiUL  Farm,  Orpiagtoo 
Dyke,  Sir  P.  H.,  Bart. .  .LnUingitoM  GMtle,  Dartford 
Dyke,  Wm.  Hatt»  M.P..  .LoUiiiRslooe  Oasile,  Dartford 
fKaatoo,  JaneB. .  .Hoalfa  Goort,  fikan,  Oantertwiy 
Edwardi,  JamM  L.. .  .Rochester 
£ley.  W.  H.. .  .laUngham,  Frindsbory,  Rochester 
fElgar,  Frederick. . .St  Margaret's,  Rochester 
tElUs,  Robert  Bidgs. . .  Yaldtng 
Evans,  R.  PerdTSl. . . Watling  Court,  Canterbory 
Evershed,  John. .  .Uartfleld,  Tnnbridge  Wells 
Falmonth,  Visooont. .  .Mereworth  Castl^  Maklstopt 
Field,  George. . .  Ashnrst  Park 
Filmer,  Sir  £.,  Bart.  .East  Sutton  Park,  Staplehurst 
Finnis,  Sterrlker. .  .The  Elms,  Uougham,  Dover 
fFletcher,  MiOo'T-Genend  E.  C .  .Ken ward,  Yaldbig 
fFord,  Sir  F.  C,  Bart'. . .  Hartfleld.  Tonbrldge  WsUs 
Franks,  George. .  .Thong,  Gravesend 
fF^emUn,  W.  Arthur. .  .Testoo,  MaUstone 
fFry,  James  Thomas. .  .Boston,  Bromley 
Gardner,  William. .  .Bekeshoume,  Canterbury 
(iasooynf,  W.  Whitehead. .  .SItttatgboume 
jGeary,  Sir  IV.  R.  P.,  Bart;. .  .Oxen  Heath,  Tonbrldge 
Gibbens,  Edward. .  .Minster,  lale  of  Thanei 
Godwin,  J.  &  &. . .  West  Pockhasi,  Maidstone. 
fGoMsmld,  Jniian,  M.P... .SummerhUl,)ibibrMge 
fGoodhart,  Charles  £.. .  .Langley,  Beckenham 
•Kiordon.  Admiral. .  .Ingledon,  St ^Michael'a,  Ashfonl 
tGow,  James. .  .Fowlers  Park,  HawlOiunt 
fHamilton,  W.  M.. .  .2,  Orchard  Place,  CSnterbory 
llankey,  G.  A.. .  .Frant,  Tnnbridge  Wells 
llardinge,  E.  S.. . .  Boonds  Psrk,  Tunbrtdge  Wells 
Harvey,  J.  J..  .Statenboroogih  House,  Sandwich 
Harvey.  W.  F.. .  .Throxted,  Chartham. Canterbury 
iUtfleld,  C.  T.. .  .Hartsdown  Hoose,  Maigate 
Henderson,  John. .  .The  Shrohbery,  Sandwteh 
Herring,  Franlt.  .Brasted  Park  Farm,  Sevenoaks 
fHilder,  W.. .  .Ooklhartoor  Farm.  Tenterden 
Hilton,  Henry. .  .Selling,  Faveraham 
HUton,  Robert  S.. .  .Harhledown,  Canterbory 
Hilton,  &  M.. .  .BrambUng,  Wingham 
Hilton,  Captabi  T.. .  .Nackingtonliouse,  Canterbory 
Hodsoll,  J.  Hackett. .  .Loose  Court,  MaUstone 
Holmden,  James. .  .Msrlplt  Hill,  Edenbridge 
Hooper,  George. .  .Cottlngton  Court  Deal 
fHugbes,  Hugh. .  .Brightling,  Hawkhorst 
Jackson,  Thomas. .  .Eltham  Park 
James,  Sir  W.  OL,  Bart.. .  .Betteshanger.  Sandwich 
Kibble.  Thomas. .  .Qreen  Traes^  Tnnbridge 
tiangsnorth.  Alfred. .  .Great  Chsrt  Ashford 
fKingnorth.  Edward. .  .BR)okUDd.  New  Romney 
Kiitpatrick.  Captain  J.. .  .Monks  Horton,  Hythe 
Knight  RidMud. .  .Bohbtaig  Ooort,  Sittlngboomc 
Knight,  Richard  Lake. .  .Bobbing,  Sittingboomc 
t  Lake.  Edwaid. .  .HIU  Side^  Strood 
Lake,  Frederick. .  .Rodmefsham,  Sittingboome 
Lake.  J . . .  Newlanda,  Teynham,  Slttingboonie 
Lake,  Robert. .  .MllUm,  Otnterbury 
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fLake,  fiobert. .  .Oakley,  Rochester 
fLake^  Tbomis. .  .Tonge,  Sltttugbourne 
LaikloK,  J.  Wingfleld. .  .The  Fira,  Lee 
fLeeee,  C  Stuart. .  .Divan  Ootirt»  Faversham 
Lemprlere,  Mi^or  H.. .  .Pembarj,  Tanbridge  Welle 
Leney*  Gbarlea. .  .Haddon  Place,  Tunbridge 
Leney.  Edward. . .  Hadlow  Place.  Hadlow 
Lennard.  Colonel  J.  P.. .  .Wlckham  Court,  Bromley 
Lerett*  WUllam. .  .Glaawnlmry,  Cranbrook 
LewK  L  H.  .Gallants  Court,  East  Farleigli.  Maidstone 
Love,  &. .  .The  Water  House,  Shorebam.  Sevenoaks 
fLoyd,  Lleut-CoL  K.. .  .Lillsden,  Bawkhorst 
Luck.  Captain  F. . . .  Harelip.  SIttingboume 
Mace,  J.  Ellis. . .  Ashford  Road.  Teoterden 
Mac  George,  John. .  .Great  Chart,  Ashford 
fMaitland,  Colonel. .  .HoUywych.  Edenbfldge 
Mannington,  A.. .  .Staplecross.  Hawkhurst 
Mannlngton,  Isaac. .  .Ewhurst,  Hawkhurst 
Manwarlnft  T..  .Mare  Place,  Brenchley,  Staplehurst 
Martea,  John. .  .Chflham,  Canterbury 
Marten,  Peter. .  .Chilhom.  Canterbuiy 
f Martin.  P.  Wykeham.  M,P..  .Leeds  Caade,  Mai&tone 
Mercer,  W. . .  .Grove  Houee,  Huntoo,  SUplehurst 
fMllls,  J.  R.. .  .Kingswood  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Mlakin,  WlUlam. .  .Hoo,  Rochester 
-   Mocklbrd,' W.  G.  &. . . Vanbrugfa  House,  BUckbeath 
Monckton,  Edward. .  .The  Hectorage,  Tunbridge 
Monckton,  Frederick. .  .Hadlow,  Tunbridge 
fMoore^  Rev.  Edward. .  .Tbeobakla,  Hawkhurst 
Moore.  Rev.  G.  Bridges.. .  .Tunstall,  SIttingboume 
Morland,W.Courtenay.  .TheCourtLodge,Ijunberburst 
•fMorlcy,  H.  Hope. .  .HaU  Place,  Tunbridge 
Morton,  J.  T.. .  .Darentb,  Dartford 
fMunn,  Mi^r. .  .Churchill  House,  Dover 
MurtOD,  FMerick . . .  Smeeth,  Ashford 
Murton,  WUUam. .  .Tunstall,  SIttiogboume 
Neame^  Cbarlee. .  .Copton,  Faveraham 
fNeame,  Edward. .  .Selling  Court,  Faversham 
fNeame,  Edwin. .  .Harefleld,  SeUlng,  Faversham 
Neame,  Frederick. .  .Macknade,  Faversham 
tNeameJLB.,North  Court.  LowerHardrea,Cattterbury 
Neame,  Percy  B.. .  .The  Mount,  Ospringe,  Favenham 
Neame,  Robert. .  .Boughton  Blean,  Faversham 
Neve,  Charles.  .Amberfleld,  Chart  Sutton,  Staplehurst 
Neve,  George. .  .SIsstnghurst,  Staplehurst 
Neve,  Richard. .  .Benenden,  Staplehurst 
fNoakei^  John  T..*.  .Breckley  House,  Lewlshom 
fNoiman,  G.  Wards . . .  Bromley 
Orlebar,  H.  A.. .34,  Lansdowne  Rd.,  Tunbridge  Wells 
fPaine,  Jeremiah. .  .Sutton  Valence^  Staplehunt 
fPage,  Henry. . . Walmcr  Court,  Walmer 
fPatersoa,  Richard. .  .Leesons,  Chlselhnrst 
Pepperoome,  Henry.  •  •Gest  B£alllng,  Maidstone 
Perkins^  Thomas. . .  Willesborough.  VUhford 
Perkins,  William . . .  Braboume;  Ashford 
Phelpi^  H.  G.  Hart. .  .Ridley  Fkrsonage,  Wrotham 
Fhipps.  FUmer. .  .River,  Dover 
Filcber,  Jesse. .  .Cheriton  Court,  Hytbe 
fPIper,  Edward. .  .Henaill,  Hawkhurst 
Play&lr,  G.  Gedge.. .  .Enrol  Villa,  Loe^  S.E. 
Plmqptre, Charles  J.. .  .Pedding  House,  Sandwich 
Plumptre,  J.  Bridges.  .Goodnestone  Farm.  WIngham 
fPomfret^  Yirgil. .  .Tontevden 


Prentice,  Edward. .  .GhaUc,  Gravesend 

Pryke,  J.  P.. . .  AldersfieU  Hall,  Wickhambrook 

fPye,  Henry. .  .St  Mary's  Hall.  Rochester 

Pye,  James. .  .Knight  Place,  Rochester 

Rammell,  W.  Lake. .  .Sturry  Court,  Canterbury 

RanisbothamJ.Crowborou|^WarTen,TnnbrklgeWclii 

Reeves,  William. .  .Chtttenden.  Stq>lehurBt 

Rice,  E.  Royd. .  .Dane  Court,  WIngham 

Robinson  John... Wlngbam, Sandwich 

Romney.  Earl  of. .  .The  Mote.  Maidrtonft 

Russell,  George. . .  Manor  House,  Plumatead 

Russell,  John. .  .Sutton-at-Hove,  Dartford 

RusscU,  Robert. . .  Uorton  Kirby.  Dartford 

Rutherford,  T.  a. . .  Hothfidd.  Ashford 

Ruxton.  G.  F.  Symonds. .  The  Crook  Farm,  Brenchley 

Staplehurst 
Salomons, Sir  D.,  Bt,  MJ>.. .Broom  HiU,  Tunbridge 
fSandford,  Marks... Martin,  Dover 
fSankey,  R.  J.. .  .South  HiU,  Ashford 
Scott,  John. . .  Wouldham,  Rochester 
Sclmes,  J.. .  .Tnfton  Place,  Northiam,  Staplehurst 
Shafto,  T.  D.. .  .Cheveney  House,  Hunton,  Maidstone 
Sharpe,  W.  Barling. .  .Baker's  Crosa,  Cranbrook 
Shrubsole,  a. . .  Hill  House, Chalkwell,  Sitttngbonme 
fSlade,  A.  F.. .  .Kemmal  Houae,  Chiselhunt 
Smith,  W.. .  .Chlmhams,  Famingbam,  Dartford 
Smithell,  R.  Hudaon. .  .Hengrove  Houae,  Maqptte 
Solly,  G.  B.. .  .Monkton  Court,  Ramsgate 
fStilwell.  A.  F.. .  .Sheperdswell,  Dover 
Stirling,  Sir  W.,  Bt. . . .  Burr'a  Wood,  Tuabrldie  Wells 
Stone,  J.  J....WickhamRd.,  Upper  Lewlsham  Bd. 
fStoneham.  Frederick . . .  Crayford 
Stratton,  Rev.  J.  Y.. .  .Ditton  Rectory,  MaUstone 
fStunt,  W.  a. .  .Brogdale,  Ospringe,  Favenham 
Sturgess,  Thomas. .  .Penshurst,  Tunbridge 
S  wlndley ,  Mi^or . . .  Herr  Lackendcn  Ho.,  Wosddiaidi 
Sydney,  Viscount. . .  Frognal,  Foot's  Crsj 
Talbot.  J.  GUbert,  M.P.. .  .Falconhnrst,  Bdesnbridfe 
Taylor,  W.. .  .Wlckham  Court  Farm.  Beckenbam 
Toomer,  George  E. .  .Preston  Court,  Wbaghan 
Townend.  Tbomaa. . .  Knockholt 
Turner,  Frederick. .  .Niseis,  Tunbridge 
Tylden-Pattenson,  Captatai...lbomden,  BfcWmdfn. 

Staplehurst 
Tyser,  G.  D.. .  .HoUanden  Park,  Tnnbridgs 
fUnxfreville^  S.  a. . . Ingress  Abbey,  Grecnhithe 
fWaldo,  E.  W.  Meade. .  .Stone  Wall,  Edenbridge 
fWall,  WllUam  H.. .  .Pembury,  TnnhrUge  Wells 
Walter,  John.  ..Borden.  SIttingboume 
Walter.  William. .  .RalnlMm,  Stttingboams 
Wanle,  Ambrose. .  .West  Farleigh,  Maiditans 
Waring,  William... Chelsfield 
White.  George. .  .Hunton,  MaldstOM 
White.  J.  Baker. .  .Street  End  Houses  Ganlerbiiry 
fWhltehead.  Charles. .  .Bamtaig  Hoasew  MaldaioDS 
Whitehead,  John . .  .West  Barmli«.  HaMslone 
Whitehead,  Richard. .  .West  Karldgh,  Maidstone 
Whitworth.  G.. .  .Jamakm  Level,  Rotherhitiie,  SJ:. 
fWilson.  Edward. .  .Hayes^  Bromkgr 
Wood,  John...Singlewell,  Gravesend 
Woodhams,  Frank. .  .FrUidsbnry,  Ro^tstar 
Wyles,  Thomaa. .  .Frindsbnry,  Rochester 
Tardley.  Sir  WlUlam. .  .Hadlow  Flu k,Timtei4ftB 
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tBroo]a,W.  CanliiTc,  M.P..  .Barlow  Hall,  Manchester 
Devonahiie,  The  Dake  of,  K.O.. .  .Holker  UaU 
fEUMmm^  Earl  of. . .  Worriey  Hall,  Manchester 
fHogbtoo.  Sir  Henry  do.  Bart. .  .Preaton' 
Rjtten.  04.  J.  Wilaon.  M.P.. .  .Bank  Hall.  Warrington 
IScftoo,  Earl  of. . .  .Croxtcth,  Liverpool 
f^lcelmendale.  Lord. .  .Lathom  Hoose,  Omukirk 
Townelej,  Oolonel  Charies. .  .Towneley.  Bnmley 

Memben, 
Agnew.  a  Swain. .  .Springfield.  Ecdea,  Manchester 
Agnew.  T.  Jun.. .  .Hopeleigh,  Eccles,  Manchester 
Alknder.  H.  J.. .  .Breckside  Pk^  Anfleld,  Liverpool 
Aahworth.  Alfi«d. .  .E^erton  Hall.  B<dton 
Aahwoith.  Charles  £.. .  .Fairfield.  Manchester 
fBaldwio,  W.  J.  A.. . .Dalton-in-Fomefls 
f  Bannerman.  Alexander. .  .Lyiham 
fBartoo,  J.. .  .West  Leigh  Lodge.  Leigh.  Manchester 
Bass,  W....DaGkenfield  Lodge,  Ashton-undcr-Lyne 
Bate.  John.. .10.  St  Mary's.  Manchester 
Baxter.  Heniy  John. .  .Cheadle,  Manchester 
Baxter,  Thomas. .  .Acton  Orange,  Warrington 
Becker,  J.  L.. .  .Foxdenton,  Chadderton,  Manchester 
Beswkko-Rqyds,  C.  R.  N..Pyke  House,  Llttlehorough 
f Bixchall,  Thomas. .  .Kibbleton  HaU,  Preston 
Birket,  a. . .  Plnnglngton  Hall,  Preston 
Blackbonie,  J.  Ireland. .  .Hale,  Warrington 
Blackbame,  Lt  Ool.  Ireland. . . Hale  Hall,  Warrington 
fBoddlngton,  Henry. .  .Monton  House,  Eccles 
fBoQck,  John  T. . . .  Manchester 
Bowlinj^  Boger. . .  Forton  Lodge,  Garstang 
Bradshaw,  William... Levenshuhne.  Manchester 
Bilerley,  Charles  W.. .  .Rhodes  House,  Middleton 
Brogden,  Alexander.  M.P.. .  .Ulverston 
Bromley,' James. .  .Forton.  Garstang 
Bromley.  John. .  .Lancaster 
BrocAa.  J.  M.. .  .7,  Charlotte  Street  Manchester 
Brown,  Edward... Worsley  Grange,  Manchester 
tButler,  Thomas. .  .Dalton-in-Furuess 
Calvert  Dr.  P.  C. .  .Bradford,  Manchester 
fCameron.  A.  H.  P.. .  .Shell  Road,  Liverpool 
Camxthers,  O.  B.. .  Westboumc  Terrace,  Lancaster 
Csstellaln.  Alfred. .  .Liverpool 
•fChadwlck,  F.. .  .The  Hermitage,  Grimsargh,  Preston 
Chandler.  Henry. .  .Salford.  Manchester 
Clare.  C.  Lelj^. .  .Higher  Broughton,  Mancheetcr 
Clarke.  W.  B...Barwlck8tead,  Beckermet  Camforth 
Clifton,  Thomas  H.. .  .Lytham  Hall,  Lytham 
"f  Clowes,  Edmund. . .  .Camforth,  Lancaster 
-fCookstm,  John. .  .The  Firs,  Stretford 
Cragg.  W.  Smith. . . Arkholme,  Lancaster 
Cranke,  John. .  .Fountain  Street,  Ulverston 
•Craven,  James. .  .Whallcy  Range,  Manchester 
Critcfatey.  Walter  R.. .  .Sal wick  Hall,  Preston 
•fCropper,  E.  W.. .  .Moss  Bank,  Augkton,  Ormsklrk 
Cross,  John. .  .78,  Cross  Street  Manchester 
-fCroas,  William  A. . .  .Red  Scarr,  Preston 
Crosse.  Thomas  B.. . .Shaw  Hill,  Chorley 
Gnradsoo,  John. .  .Urawick,  Ulverston 
Colsbaw,  Joseph. .  .Towneley,  Bnmley 


CunlifTe,  MiOor  EUIi. .  .Queen  Street  I^rtham 

Davie^  Bex\Jamin. .  .Hayton  House,  Chorley 

Dawson,  lulward. . .  Aldcliffe  Hall,  Lancaster 

fDerby,  Earl  of. .  .Kuowaley.  Prescot 

Derfaam.  James. .  .St  Thomas's  Road.  Chorley 

fDe  Traiford.  Sir  H.,  Bt . . .  Trafford  Park,  Manchester 

Dobell,  Q  C. . .  10,  North  John  Street  Liverpool 

fDodson,  Charles  E.. .  .Littiedale  Hall,  Lancaster 

fDrewry,  George. .  .Holker,  Grange 

fEarle,  Frederic  W.. .  .Edenhurst  Prescoi 

Eastwood,  George. .  .Healey  HaU,  Burnley 

Eckersley,  James. .  .Burnt  House,  Cbortey 

Eckersley,  Nathaniel.. .Standish  Hall,  WIgan 

Eden,  Peter. .  .Cross  Lane,  Salford 

Edmondson,  T.  G.. .  .Gresgarth  UaU,  Lancaster 

f-EntwisUc.  John  S.. .  .Foxholes,  Rochdale. 

Fair,  Jacob  W. . . .  Lytham,  l*reston 

Fair,  Thomas. . . Westwood,  Lytham 

Farawortb,  J.  K.. . .  Alderley  Edge,  Manchester 

Faner,  James. .  .lugleborough,  Lancaster 

FeUden,  Lt-Col.  H.  M.,  M.P. . .  Witton  Pk.,  Bbckbnrn 

fFenton,  Joseph. .  .Bamford  HaU,  Rochdale 

fFenton,  William. .  .Beanmonds,  Rochdale 

fFlcIden.  John. .  .Dobroyd  Castle,  Todmorden 

fFielden,  Joshua,  M.P...Stansfleld  Hall,  Todmoiden 

fFlelden,  Samuel. .  .Centre  Vale,  Todmorden 

FoUows.  F.  W....Cheetham,  Manchester 

Gaitfikcll,  Jacob. .  .Hohnbrook,  Camforth 

tOamble,  David. .  .Gerrard's  Bridge,  St.  Helen's 

Garactt  Robert. . . Wyreside,  Lancaster 

Gamett  WiUlam. .  .aithcroe 

fGaraett  WilUam  J.. .  .Quemmoor  Park,  Lancaster 

•KJauthorp,  H..  .Moorfleld  Ho..  Widness,  Warrington 

Gerrard,  John. . .  Adlington,  Chorley 

Gillow,  Richard  C. .  .Leighton  Hall,  Lancaster 

fGorst,  William. .  .Garston,  Liverpool 

Gould,  John. .  .Hyde  Hall,  Denton,  Manchester 

Graham,  Rev.  P.. .  .Tumcrofl,  Darwen 

Greatorex.  Frederick. .  .Queen's  Brewery,  Manchester 

fGreenaU,  GQbert... Walton  Hall,*Warrington 

fGreene,  Thomas... WhiUlngton  HaU,  Lancaster 

•|<3regBon,  Matthew... Toxteth  Park,  Liverpool 

Grundy,  Edward  S.. .  .Reddish  HaU,  Warrington 

fHannay,  R.. .  .Springfield,  Ulverston 

Hare,  Theodore  J.. .  .Orooke  Hall,  Chorley 

Hargreaves,  E.  H. . . .  Klrkham 

Harper,  WllUam. . .  Bury 

fllarrlson,  W.. .  .Samlosbury  HaU,  Preston 

Hart  John. .  .Strangpways,  Manchester 

Harvey,  C.  W. . .  .Walton,  Liverpool 

fHaskm,  John  P.. .  .Gihnow  House,  Bolton 

Hathomthwalte,  W.. .  .Higher  Wyersdale,  Lancaster 

Heaton,  Captain  H.. .  .Worsley,  Manchester 

fHlbbert  Heniy. .  .Broughton  Grove,  Grange 

Hibbert  T.  J. . .  Broughton  Grove,  Newton-ln-Ctotmel 

Holland,  WlUlam . . .  Pemberton,  Wigan 

HoUlday,  James . . .  Lord  Street  Liverpool 

fHoUings,  James  C. . . Astley  Bridge,  Bolton 

fHorton,  Wmiam  T. . .  .Skelmersdale  Hall,  Ormsklrk 

fHubback,  Joseph. .  .Liverpool 

fHunt,  George. .  .French wood,  Preston 

Hurst  Robert. .  .BattUe  Street  Rochdale 

flngram.  Joseph. .  .The  Elm^  Sale,  Msnchester] 
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Lid  of  Crcvemors  and  Members  qftlte 


IrUm,  WUliam. .  .Ridge6eld,  Mancbeeter 
JadEKm,  J«me8. .  .6.  Chapel  Street,  Preiton 
Jacton,  C.  R.. . .Barton,  Preston 
f  Kay.  J.  R.. .  .Baas  Lane  Houae,  Bary 
Kearae.  J.  H.. .  .Mlntare  BIrkdale  Park/Sonthport 
tKennedy,  Mylea. .  .Barton  Oottage^  mverstone 
Kniglit,  John. .  .CaaUe  View  Hooae,  Warrington 
fKnowlea,  James. .  .Uaglej  Bank,  Bolton 
Lambe,  John. .  .Hopefleld,  Eodea,  Mancbeater 
fLewthwaite,  Q..  .Broad  Gate,  Broaghton-ln-Famess 
LIttledale,  Harold. .  .Lincard.  Liverpool 
flCarBland.  W.. .  .Bagoley  Hall,  Northenden 
Mayman,  B.. . .Water  Street,  Liverpool 
Heller,  J.  Galloway... Stratford,  Manchester 
fMeroer,  William. .  .Newton,  Warrington 
fMiller,  T.  Horrocks. .  .Singleton,  Kirkham 
Hilner,  John . . .  Myeraoongb,  Preeton 
HoiKan,  T.. .  .Faulkner  Street,  Manchester 
Moult,  WilUam. .  .Knowsley.  Prescot 
fMocUow,  Edward. .  .GasUe  Hcttd.  Grunge 
MoiThead,  T. ...  VktorU  Street,  Manchester 
Momy,  William. .  .Lower  Broughton,  Manchester 
fMosgrove,  Edgar. .  .West  Town.  Urmskirk 
KeUd,  HenQT . .  .The  Grange,  Worsley,  Manchester 
fNewall,  Henry. .  .Hare  HIU,  Llttleboiough 
fOcklesUm,  W.  F.. . .Cbesdle.  Manchester 
-fOrmcrod,  H.  M.. .  .5,  Clarence  Street,  Manchester 
Park,  James. .  .Llghtbame,  Ulverston 
IVurker.  T.  Townley. .  .Chamock,  Chorley 
fParidnson.  Robert. .  .Nortbeoden.  Manchester 
Pkrr,  Captain  R.  W. .  .Grappenhall  Hayes,  Warrlngtun 
PMurson,  F.  F.. .  .Storrs  Hall,  Arkhohne.  Camforth 
fPsel,  Jonathan. .  .Knowlmere  Manor.  Clitheroe 
PUtt,  Henry. . . Wemeth  Park,  Oldham 
l\>ldlng,  James  Bede. .  .Burnley 
Pbtter,  T.  B.,  M.P.. . .  Buile  HiU,  Manchester 
Rawei^  John  G.. .  .29,  Dicconson  Street,  Wigan 
fRawstome,  L....nutton  Hall,  Preston 
Rayment,  £.  D.. .  .307.  Vauzhall  Road,  Liverpool 
fReed,  George.  M.D.. .  .Royal  Inflrmary,  Manchester 
Reynolds,  Osborne. .  .Owens  College,  Manchester 
fReyaolds,  Dr.  W..  .St.  Michael's  Hamlet,  Uverpool 
Ricbaidaoo,  R.. .  .Hale wood,  Liverpool 
Rtcbmood,  Francis. .  .Salford.  Manchester 
Ridgway,  Thomas. . .  Lymm,  Warrington 
Robinson.  Dixon. .  .Clitheroe  OuUe 
Robinson,  J.. .  .Huggart's  Farm,  Brindle.  Chorley 
Roblnsoo,  W.. .  .Darlington  Lodge,  Warrington 
fRothwd!,  R.  U.... Sharpies  Hail,  Bolton 
Rothwdl.  W.  Talbot. .  .Foxholes,  ElIsU  Lancaster 
fRoyds,  A.  Hudson. . . Falinge,  Rochdale 
tR«^rda^  Heniy. . .  Wavertree,  Liverpool 
fRi^rdB,  Rev.  John. .  .Heysham  Rectory,  Lancaster 
Ryder,  T.  B.. .  .67a,  Church  Street,  Liverpool 
Sandy,  Thomas  G.. .  .CUviger  Street,  Burnley 
fSatterfteld.  Joshua. . .  Alderley  Edge,  Manchester 
Scbofield,  W.  \Vhltworth. .  .Buckley  Hall,  Rochdale 
Sbannan.  a. .  .LitUe  Crosby,  Uverpool 
SiUoock,  R.... Thornton  Hall,  Poulton-le-Fylde 
Stanpson,  S.. .  .33,  South  King  Street,  Manchester 
Sini^etoa,  John. .  .Pbulton  le  f>lde 
Sklrving,  William. . .  15,  Queen  Square.  Liverpool 
Slye,  William  W.. .  .Beaumont  CasUe,  Lancaster 


Smith,  A.  M'Kensle. .  .Kent  Street,  Liverpool 
Smith.  Charles. .  .Kent  Street,  Liverpool 
Smith.  Joseph. .  .Gable  Street,  Lancaster 
fSmitb,  R.  C. .  .Parkfleld.  Swinton,  Manchester 
tStandish,  W.  S. . .  .Duxbury  Park,  Chorley 
Stanley,  Edward. .  .The  Height,  Grange 
Statter.  T.. .  .Stand  Hill.  Whitefleld,  Manchester 
Statter,  T.,  Jun.. .  .Stand  Hill,  Wliltefleld,  Manchester 
Steward.  A.  Benn. .  .Newton  Manor,  Ghmforth 
Stocks,  Charles. .  .Cheadle,  Manchester 
Storey,  George. .  .Braunshawe  House,  Bumley 
Storey,  Joseph. . .Crosslands,  Lancaster 
Stunt,  George. .  .Springfield, Colston,  Ulveiston 
Suttle.  W.  Bcnonl. . .  Whalley  Grange,  Manchester 
Talbot,  W.  Hawkbhead. .  .Hartwood  HaU,  Chorley 
Tatton,  T.  W....Wytben8hawe  Hall,   Northenden 

Manchester 
fTaylor,  Samuel. .  .Eocleston  Hall,  Prescot 
fTempest,  a  Henry. .  .Upland,  Preston 
Tinne,  John  A...Br{arley,  Aigburth,  Liverpool 
Townend,  John. .  .Sbodsworth  Hall,  BhKAbum 
Vickers,  Thomas. .  .Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester 
fWadham,  £.. .  .Mill  Wood,  Dalton  In  Funieas 
Walker,  0.  Ormerod. .  .Bury 
Walker,  William  T. . .  .Clapham.  Lancaster 
fWebb,  Charles  J. . .  .Brooklands,  Onnskfrk 
fAVluaiey,  C.  L.. .  .Richmond  House,  Lmoaster 
Whitwortb,  H.. .  .96,  King  Street,  Mandiester 
Wbitworth,  Sir  J.. .  .Chorlton  Street,  Mandwstrr 
Willacy,  Robert. .  .Penwortham  Prloiy,  Prettoo 
fWUlis,  H.  R.  D'Anyers. .  .Halewood,  Uverpool 
Wilson,  T.  Newby. .  .The  Landing,  UlverstoB 
Wilson,  William . .  .Oubas  HIU,  Ulventon 
fWithington,  T.  E.. .  .Cnlcheth  Hall,  Warrtoglon 
Wood,  James. .  .Oaklands,  Walton,  Uverpool 
Wood,  James. .  .Haigh  Hall,  Wigan 
fWoodbume,  Thomas. .  .Thurston  VlUe,  Ulverston 
Woodhouse.  John. .  .Skale  Hall,  Lancaster 
WorraU,  Edward. .  .Whalley  Range,  Manchester 


Mmbart. 
t Allen,  John. .  .Knighton,  Leicester 
Allen,  Joseph.  Jun.. . .  19,  Seymour  Street,  Leiocster 
AUcn,  Thomas. .  .Thurmaston.  Leicester 
Angrave,  Thomas  C. . .East  Leske,  Loni^bonNigh 
Ardron,  John . .  .Queniborough,  Leicester 
Arkwrlght,  A.  W. .  Broughton  Astley  Ho.,  Lnfttsrworth 
Arthur,  CoL  Charles. .  .Misterton  Hall,  Lottcnrorlh 
Badcock,  Rev.  T. . .  .Fleckney,  Market  Harboro««h 
Bailey.  Edward . . .  Leicester 
fBarwcU,  Thomas. .  .Leicester 
Beale,  Joseph. . .  Wolsey  Grange,  Hinckley 
fBemers,  Lady. .  .Keytborpe  Hall.  Leicester 
Berry,  Edmund . . .  Ashley,  Market  Harborough 
Bolton,  J.  A.,  MJ).. .  .Belgrave  Gate  House.  Leicesier 
Brewltt,  T.  B. . .  .Sanham  House,  Meltoo  Mowbny 
Brook,  Charles. .  .Enderby  Hall,  Leicester 
fBrookc.  Sir  W.  de  Capel.  Bt....T1ie  lima.  Market 

Harborough 
^rown,  Henry. . . Ashby-de-lapZooch 
^Bnumer,  Rev.  Q.  E.,  MJL. .  .Tlnitlflzloo*  Hinckley 
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Bryan.  Frederick  T.. .  .Humbenlone,  Leioeflter 

Baekkj,  Joho  N.. .  .Loughborough 

Uvrrw,  Robert. .  .Inganbgr,  Lekoter 

CitUii,  R.  Edgar. .  .Humberrtoo  Boad«  Leloeeter 

ChaptMn,  OtpUin  W.  H.. .  .Enderbj.  Leioestnr 

ChMMj.  EdwiM  H..  .Oadsley  lUll.  Melton  Mowbraj 

CteriEe,  John  Sindera. .  .PeatUng  Hall  Lotterworth 

Gotanaa,  O.  W.. .  .Great  Olen,  Leioeatar 

OoUini^  Charlea. .  .Burbage,  Hiookley 

Gooper,  Alfred  Allen. .  .The  Hall.  Wigaton.  LeiceeteT 

CremO,  R.  W. . . .  Ravenatone,  Ajhbj-de-la-Zooch 

Crafty  John.  .Dalton.  Saddington,  Market  Harborough 

Diavla,  John. . . Wykin  Hall.  Hinckley 

Donbtoday.  C^M.D..  .Long  Clawaon.MeUon  Mowbray 

Eggkatoo.  Edward  J.. .  .Oreat  PeatUng.  Lntterwortb 

KggleatOD.  William. .  .Wigaton  Magna,  lA^icoater 

ElUi^  Jamea. .  .Gtonfleld,  Leloester 

Kvcrard.  WilUam. .  .Narburo*.  Enderby,  Txsfceater 

Famham,  E.  B. . .  .Qnomdon  House,  Ix>ugbburough 

FUier,  E.  Knapp. .  .Market  Harborough 

Foster.  John. .  .Oopaon  Lodge.  Hinckley 

Fuwke,  Sir  F.  T..  Bart.. .  .Lowealey  Hall  Lefcealer 

Frrer.  Charlea  T.. .  .The  Ooplow.  Bllleedon.  Letoeater 

Fieer,  Jcaae. . .  Rothky,  Longbboroogh 

Ooodcfaild,  Philip. .  .Olen  Parra.  Leicester 

Hack.  Matthew ...  Lelccater 

Hailden.  A.. .  .The  Old  Parka.  Ashby-fle-la-Zonch 

Hill,  W.  Henry. .  .Glen  Parva.  Leicester 

HaoMl,  A.  John. .  .Lancaater  Place.  Leicester 

tHanei,  John. .  .Rotberby.  Leicester 

Utfding,  Charles. .  .Kni^ton.  Leicester 

Htnli,  George  Shirley. .  .Leicester 

Rvrii,  John  Dove,  Jnn Knighton.  Leicester 

Harrii,  Samnel. .  .West  Goatea  Grange,  Leicebter  j 

fRarrisoo,  John . .  .The  WUlowa,  Leloester 

Httian.  Joseph. .  .Great  Wigaton.  Leloeater  I 

Haxlerigg.  Sir  A .  Grey.  Bart. . .  Noaeley  Hall.  Leicester  | 

Henaon,  WtUiam. .  .Bnrtonflelda,  Hinckley  { 

Herbert.  Thomaa. .  .86,  Welford  Road.  Leloeater 

'derrick.  W.  P. . . .  Bean  Manor  Park.  I^nghborongh 

^fill.  Rev.  Abraham. .  .Spa  Place,  Leicester 

f  Hoakyna,  Rev.  H.  J.. .  .BUby  Rectory,  I^lcester 

I'Hampbreys,  Henry. .  .Wood  Honae,  Loughborough 

Hunt.  Rowland. .  .KIbawortb  Hall 

Hunt,  William. .  .Leicester 

-^  ngram.  Tboma«. .  .Great  Wigston.  Leicester 

innocent.  A..  ..Kibwortb  Beauchomp,  Leioe^ter 

"Johnaon,  T.  F.. .  .Stoneygate.  Leicester 

Johnson,  Walter  F.. . . Leicester 

^Jofanaoo,  W.  H.. .  .Old  Hall,  Braunstoii.  Leice^tpr 

Kemp.  l>Yancla. .  .Saddington.  Market  lUrborungh 

Kni(^  K.  W.... Newton  Harcourt.  I^eice^ter 

Xnh^t,  Giptaln  Gregory. .  .tilen  Parva.  Leicester 

Knight.  M^r  Joaepb. .  .Glen  Parva,  Leicester 

liaoey.  Robert. .  .Hoton,  Loughborongh. 

LeadbeAter.  J.  &.  Thorpe  Satcbvllle,  Melton  Mo«  bray 

Lowe.  Thomaa  F.. .  .Sonth  Croxtoo.  Lelcenter 

Miles.  Roger  Dutton. . .  Keyham,  Lekeatrr 

Milea,  Thomaa. .  .Keyham,  Letoeetor 

Modfonl,  Joseph..  .Hoe  Fields.  Hinckley 

fMorrls.  Thoa..  jnn.. . . Walcole  Fiekb.  Lnttarworth 

tMowteaor.  Ciq>Uia. .  .Oversaal  Aahl^-de-larZonch 

Nnttan.  Thomaa. .  .Manor  Honae,  Bediy,  Leloeater 


Oldaerea.  Matthew. .  .ClipaUm,  MarioBt  Harborangb 
Ow8ton.  Hiram  A.. .  .Great  Wigaton,  Lekeiler 
fPaget,  G.  E.. .  .Sutton  Hall  Longhbonragfa 
t Paget.  T.  T.. . .Hamberrton^  Leloeater 
Painter.  Robert. .  .16,  Gallowtraa  GatcOieioeatar 
Pearson.  Oaptaln  W... . Walcote,  Lotterworth 
l^ilgrim,  S.  C. .  .Tha  Ootwooda,  Hinckley 
Pochin,  Capt,  R.N.. .  .BraanaUm  Honae,  Lalceater 
Reynolda.  J.  R. .  .Lnbbesthorpe,  Leloester 
Richards,  W. . . .  Belgrave.  I>eioeater 
Robinson.  Alfred.  ..Gaa  Works.  Leicester 
fst.  Maur.  Lord  A..  ..Burton,  Loughborough 
fSalt.  William  H.. . .Kirby  Frith,  Leicester 
Sarson,  John. . .  Welfurd  Place.  Leloester 
Scott,  W.. .  .Normanton  Turvllle,  Hinckley 
Shakespeare,  John. .  .Oopson  Magna,  Hinckley 
fSbarman,  Warren. . .Melton  Mowbray 
Sbaw.  George,  M.D.. .  .Leicester 
SimpUn.  Joaepb. .  .Narborongh,  Leicester 
Slmpkin.  Tliomaa  H.. .  .Hoby,  Leicester 
Slee,  Henry  W.. .  .Leloeater 
Smith.  John  T.. .  .Kibworth.  Letoeater 
Smith.  Percy  L.. .  .Gt.  Peatling  Lodge.  Lattarworth 
Spencer,  Francis. .  .Glaybrooke,  Lutterworth 
Stone,  Joseph  C. .  .Rowley  Fielda.  Leioeatar 
Stone,  N.  C. . .  Ayleatone  HaU,  Lelccater 
fStratford.  H.  S.. .  .Thorpe  Lobenham,  Market  Har- 
borough 
Straton,  Rev.  G.  W.. . .  Ayleatone;  Leicester 
tTailby.  W.  Ward...Skefllngton  Hall.  Lelceeter 
Tiiylor,  Jubn. .  .Belgrave  Gate,  Leloeater 
Taylor,  Thomaa  8.. . .Leicester  Fritb,  Leioeftter 
Taylor,  William. .  .37,  Weat  Street,  Uiceattr 
Thorpe,  William. .  .NaiUtone,  Hinckley 
fTryon.  Richard... Loddkigton  Hall,  Uicester 
Vaughan,  G.  1^.. .  .Belmont  VilU,  Leicester 
t Voile,  Thomas. .  .Frolcsworth,  Lutterworth 
Wale,  Henry. .  .Woodlands,  Narborongh 
Warner,  Tbumaa. .  .The  Abbey,  Leicester 
Wartnaby,  Mrs.. .  .Market  Harborough 
Woodcock.  H.  C. . .Rcaraby.  Leioeater 
Woodroffe.  W.  Solomon.  .Normanton.  Lon^boroagh 
Worswlck,  Captain. .  .Normanton  Hall,  Hinckley 
Wright,  Thomaa. . .  Wanlip,  Leicester 
Wright,  William. .  .Shoby  Priory,  Melton  Mowbray 


LIKCN)LH8EIBE. 

(rocemorf. 

CbapUn.  Henry,  M.P.. .  .Blankney  Hall  Llnoohi 
fdiolmeley,  Sir  M.  J.,  Bt.,  M.P.. .  .CoUterworth 
f  I>3r8art,  Earl  of. .  .Buckminster  HaU.  Golsterworth 
Kesteven.  Lord..  .Caaewick.  Stamford 
fNisbet-HamUton,  Rt.  Hon.  It.  A..  .Bloxholme  HaU 
fUuthmd.  Duke  of;  iLG.. . .Bel voir  .Caatle,  Grantham 

MemJben, 

f  Allngton,  G.  M.. .  .Swhihope  Hooae^  Grimsby 
Amcotta,  Colonel  M.P.. .  .Hackthom  HaU.  Lincoln 
Aahton.  T.  M.. .  .Deeping  St.  Nicholas,  Spalding 
Barthohxnew,  W.. . . Waddington  Heath,  Lincoln 
Battle,  John  R.. .  .Poitar  Uanwortb,  Lincoln 
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PlekwwHi.  W.. .  .Deeping  Bttk.  GrowUDd 

Plfrt^Wil]km...Brigg 

Vitdmr,  'thtuum, .  .Buralqr,  Onmtham 

f Popoo.  F.  If..  •  .Oajtfaorpe.  GranUMm 

Rapoo,  a  X.. . .  Amrlek,  Slcafiml 

Poitv.J.T.a...Linoaln 

Pisllk  fVedcTlck. .  .Grettford,  Stamford 

Prador.  H.  M.. .  .HOI  Hoimp.  WjkebMB,  Spaldine 

BleiivdKm,  Joba . . .  Aiftftiy,  Si^sby 

Robij,  Robert. .  .Ganwkk  Boad,  Ldnoolii 

Rofatawn,  Henry. .  .Uongb><m-tbe-Hill,  Grantham 

Bofaiiiaoo,  R,  aen.. .  .Sedgebrook*  Grantham 

Bobaon,  Jamea. .  .Brackenboroogh,  Loath 

Boalan,  Joaeph. .  .linooln 

i^t  AlbuM.  Doka  of. .  .Bedbonm  Hall,  Brigg 

Seanon,  Robert. .  .Granmore  Lodge,  Market  I>ecplng 

•tSeeU  Heuy  John. . .  Wainfleet  HaU 

8balp^  William. . .Mavla  Enderlir.  SpOaby 

•|6htfplej,  Ooatea...Kelatone  HaU,  Loath 

jfiharplej,  Henry. . .  Actborpe,  Loath 

-fSbaipley,  laaac. .  .Boawdl  House.  Looth 

Shefflekl.  Sir  R.,  Bart. .  .Normanbj.  Brigg 

Shlpman,  Tbomaa. .  .Croxton  Lodge,  Grantham 

•^fihort,  A.  L.  H....Edlington.  Homcaatle 

ISrattteworth,  Alfred. .  .Helghlngham  Hall,  LInooln 

tShattleworth,  Joaepb. . .  HArtaholme  Hall,  Lincoln 

fSOl^  W.. .  .Gasthorpc,  Grantham 

fStaooDda,  J.  Cabonme. .  .Flahtoft.  Boston 

fSkelton.  EL  Donklcy . .  .Sotton  Bridge 

Skipworth,  O.  E. .  .Moorton  Hooae.  Caistor 

Slater,  Thomaa. . .  Market  Place,  Beaton 

Smith,  John. . .Deeping  High  Bank.  Crowland 

Snow,  Cyprian. .  .Manor  Farm,  Dunston,  Sleaford 

Soow,  Jamea  M.. .  .Metherlngbam,  Sleaford 

Sowcrby,  Francis. . .  Ayleaby,  Great  Grimsby 

Kparr,  George. .  .Boston  . 

Stalnton,  John. .  .Dalby,  Spllsby 

fStanbope,  J.  Banks. .  .Reveslqr  Abbey,  Boston 

Swallow,  W. . .  .Chapel  Farm,  Barton-on-Humber 

f Tborold,  Richard. .  .Weelsby  Hall,  Grimat^ 

tTomllnsoo,  Bmce. . .  Asgarl^y.  Sleaford 

tTorr,  Wmiam. . .  Aylesley  Manor,  Great  Grimsby 

Ttmrera.  P.  F. . .  .Great  Carlton.  Louth 

Tamer.  John. .  .The  Grange,  Dlceby 

+Tumor,  Christopher. .  .Stoke,  Grantham 

fTamor,  Edmund,  M.P.. .  .Panton  Hall,  Wragby 

Taxford,  J.  S.. .  .Sklrbeck,  Boston 

Taxford,  Weston. .  .Boston 

Webster,  James. .  .Peakirk,  Market  Deeping 

Welby.  J.  Earle. . .  Alllngion  Hall,  Grantham 

Welby,  W.  Earle,  M.P.. .  .Newton  Ho..  Folkingham 

Welby^rcgory,  SlrG.  E.,  Bt.  ..Denton  Hall,  Grantham 

West,  John. .  .Melton  Roes,  Brigg 

Whitehead.  William. .  .Etton,  Market  Deeping 

Wilson,  Edward  H.. .  .Hagworthlngham,  SpUaby 

Wilson,  Francis. .  .Ludford,  Market  Rasen 

fWlngBeld,  J.  H.  Lee. .  .Tlckencote  Hall,  Stamford 

fWhm,  Rowland,  MJ>.. .  .Appleby  HaU,  Brigg 

tWood,  Bennett  W.. .  .Humberstone,  Great  Grimsby 

Wright,  Robert. .  .Nocton  Heath,  Nocton 

fWyle^  Robert. .  .Little  Ponton,  Grantham 

fTarborougb,  E^l  of. .  .Manby  Hill.  Glanford  Bridge 

fYalea,  Heniy. .  .North  Parade,  Grantham 


imUXLISEX. 

Allcroft,  John  D.. .  .Harlington 

•ICkmbrldm,  HJUL  The  Duke  of,  K.G. . .  .Gtouceiter 

Houa^Tlondilly 
fFoUsr,  Fraoda. .  .3,  WhitehaU  Gardena,  aW.* 
Gibba,  B.  T.  Brandreth. .  .47,  Half  Moon  St,  W. 
fHaroourt,  O.  Simon. .  .36,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 
Rigg,  Jonathan.  .4,  Cherter  Place,  Hyde  Pftrk  Square 

JTemfterf. 
fAcworth,  Nathaniel  B.. .  .The  Hook,  Northaw 
Addison,  John.  .6,  Delahay  Street,  Weatmluter,  8.W* 
Alison,  John. .  .90,  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 
fAllender,  G.  M.. .  .6,  Dawson  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 
Arnold,  James. .  .35,  West  Smlthfleld,  E.C. 
Amott,  T.  Reld.  .Bramshill,  Harlesden  Green,  N.W. 
Badcock,  P. . . .  Aldridge  Road  Villas,  Weetboume  Pk. 
BalUie,  William  H.. .  .43,  Norfolk  Square,  W. 
Baily,  John . . .  113,  Mount  Street,  Berkeley  8quare,W. 
Baker,  C.  N..Half  Moon  Passage, Gracechurdi SL,  E.a 
Barclay,  G.  R.. .  .Oxford  and  Cambridge  Qub,  aW. 
fBarker,  H.  B.  R.. .  .Univeral^  aub,  Suffolk  St.,  W. 
Bamett,  John. .  .Ooleraino  House,  Stamford  HiU 
Batt,  William  Henry. .  .West  Drayton,  Uzbridgs 
Beale,  E.  J.. .  .a3T,  High  Holbora,  WX3. 
Beauchamp,  Charlea  D.. .  .93,  Lanadowne  Road,  W. 
fBegg,  David,  M.D.. .  .Canons  Park,  Edgeware.  N.W. 
fBirkbeck,  Robert. .  .20.  Berkeley  Square.  W. 
Birt.  Jasob. .  .23,  Sussex  Gardens.  Hyde  Park.  W. 
BUckstone.  J.. .  1,  Gloucester  Rd.,  Regent's  Pk.,  N.W. 
Blane,  Colonel  Robert. .  .The  Oaks,  SunninghlU 
f  Blanshaid,  Richard. .  .63,  Chancery  Lane.  W.C. 
+BIyth,  James. .  .24,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 
Boards,  Edward. .  .Edmonton,  N. 
Boards.  William. .  .Edmonton,  N. 
Bowler,  Wm.  Anthony. .  .Craven  Street,  Strand.  W.a 
Bradford,  Thomaa . .  .63,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
BramweU,  F.  J. .  37,  GL  George  SL,  Westminster,  RW. 
Brown,  Professor  G.  T.. .  .7a,  New  Cavendish  St,  W. 
BucklMid,  Thomas,  Jan.. .  .Wraysbury,  Staines 
Burgesa,  William. .  .Holbom  Viaduct,  E.a 
Barney,  George. .  .Millwall,  E. 
Caiitl,  James. .  .3,  St.  James's  Square,  aW. 
fCalvert.  Frederick. .  .38.  Upper  Orosvenor  Street,  W. 
fCaidwell,  E  U.. .  .11.  Cromwell  Place,  aW. 
Carson,  J.  A.. .  .La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgato HIU 
fChambers,  W. . . United  Univ.  Club.  PaU  Mall.  S.W. 
Chapman,  Thomas. .  .14.  Cockspur  Street,  aW. 
fClartdge,  William. .  .61.  Brook  atroet.  W. 
Clarke,  T.  Trueadale. .  .Swakcleys,  Uxbrldge 
Cllve.  Lieut  Col.  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Windsor,  M.P.. .  .63, 

Grosvonor  Street 
Clowes,  Wm.. .  .61,  Gloucester  Terrace,  Hyde  Pk.,  W. 
Qutterbuck.  R.. .  .8,  Great  Cumberland  Place,  W. 
autton.  Henry ..  .9.  Whitehall  Place.  aW. 
Glutton,  John. .  .9,  WhitehaU  Place.  aW. 
•fClutton,  John  Henry. .  .9,  WhitehaU  Place,  8.W. 
autton.  Robert. .  .9.  WhitehaU  Wace,  aW. 
-tOobb.  Henry. .  .63,  Llncoln'a  Inn  Fields,  W.a 
Corbet,  H.. .  .Farmers'  Qub,  SaUsbury  Square,  R.a 
Oottam,  George  H.. .  .Old  St  Pancras  Road,  N.W. 
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List  of  Governors  and  Members  of  the 


Coadunan,  J.  W.. .  .Pexnbnry  Road,  Tottenham 
Cowper,  E.A.,  C.B.. . .«.  Gt  Ctoorge  St.  Westminster 
Gnigle,  P.  O.  .Hartley  Ho,  Lower  Heath,  Hampste^J 
Orlip,  Edwards,  M.D.. .  .42,  Beaufort  Street,  Cfaelaea 
Crutdjl^,  P.  H.. .  .SunnJngblll  Park,  Stalnei 
Cnff,  J.  H.. . .New  GatUe  Market,  IsUngton,  N. 
Daubenj,  Robert.2,  King's  Bench  Walk,Temple.  E.a 
fDftvto,  R.. .  .9, 8t  Helen's  Place.  Btohopsgal^  K.C. 
D»y,  Thomas.  ..22,  Dorset  Street,  Baker  Street,  W. 
De  Pass,  Daniel. .  .9,  Delamere  St.,  Weslboume  Sq. 
fDtrfaam,  Wllllara . .  .Tottenham 
De  Sails,  Rev.  Henry  J.. .  .Portnall  Park.  Staines 
fDo  Wessle,  Count  G.. .  .25,  Eaton  Square,  S.W. 
tDilks,SirC  W.,  BU,  M.P.. .  .76, Sloauc  Street,  S.W. 
Driver.  Robert  OoUin. .  .4,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
fDrnoe,  S.  B.  L.. ..New  University  Oub,  S.W. 
Dudgeon,  J.. .  .8.  Tavistock  Square,  W.C. 
Dnntop.  A.  M.. . .  1,  Westminster  (Siambers,  Victoria 

Sirset,  S.W. 
f  Dunn,Thos.. .  l,Prinoe's  Gardens,  S.Kensbigton,  S.W. 
fElllot.  J.  Lettsom. . .  10,  Connaught  Place,  W. 
Erichson,  H.  G.. .  .7,  Ot  Winchester  St  Buildings,  E.C. 
Ernest,  Henry. . .  17,  Salisbury  Street,  Strand.  W.C. 
tFellowes.  James. .  .6.  Bryanston  Square,  W. 
fFleld,  Henry .  National  Club,Whltehall  Oardens,S.  W. 
fFleld,  William. .  .224,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Flnoh,  Jacob. .  .69,  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 
tFllswygram.  Ueut-Col.  F.. .  .4,  Portland  Place,  W. 
tFletcher.  John  Philip. .  .Sunbury 
fFraebody,  W.  Yates. .  .239.  Hackney  Road,  N.E. 
Fr«twell.  Charles  H. . .  .Belle  Isle,  York  Bosd,  N. 
Gsdsby.  Alfted. . .George  Yard,  Bouverie  Street,  EC. 
fWhbs,  Henry  H.  .St.Dunstan's,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Gfbbs,  Thomas. .  .26,  Down  Street.  Piccadilly,  W. 
Olasler,  WUliam  R.. .  .41,  Charing  Cross.  8.W. 
•fGooch.  John  y.. .  .Reform  Gub,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
GosUng,  Thomas  G.. .  .15,  Portlsnd  Place,  W. 
Graham.  Walter. .  .West  Drayton,  Uxbridge 
•fGrant,  Colonel  W.  L.. .  .22,  Hyde  Park  Street,  W. 
Grantham,  R.  B.. .  .22,  Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Greening,  E.  Owen . .  .35,  King  St..  Westmhister,  S.W. 
GrenfeU,  A.  RIversdale. .  .Travelleni'  Qub.  S.W. 
fGrey,  The  Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  G.,C.B..Lynwood,  Staines 
Grosvenor.  Lord  Richard.  M.P. ...  76,  Brook  Street.  W. 
Gnmey,  Right  Hon.  Kosaell,  HP. . .  8,  Palace  Gardens, 

Kensington,  W. 
Haig.  G.  A.. .  .7,  Argyle  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 
Hall.  J.  Orde. . .  1,  Brunswick  Row,  Queen's  Sq.,  W.C. 
Hammlck.  H.  H.. .  .11,  Pall  Mall.  8.W. 
fiaroourt,  Colonel. .  .5,  Carlton  Gardens,  S.W. 
Harrison.  J.  T. . .  .ThomhllU  Castlebar.  EaUng 
fHaalewood.  L.  R..194.Gresbsm  HcOld  Broad  St.E.a 
tHay,  C.  A. . . .  IT.  York  Terrace.  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
•I-Hayoe,  John. .  .24,  Gloucester  Sq.,  Hyde  Pk.,  N.W. 
fHcseltine, E.. . .6a,  Austin  Friars.  E.C. 
fHcywood,  Jas..  .26.  Palace  Gardens,  Kenshigton,  W. 
fHlbbert,  P.  K  T.. .  .14,  Hill  Street.  W. 
fHibbert,  Washhigton . .  .14.  Hill  Street,  W. 
Hicks.  Leonard  H.. .  .Paddock  Lodge,  Kentish  Town 
Hill,  Henry. .  .52,  Queen's  Gate  Terrsce,  S.W. 
HiUiard,  W.  B. . .  .Cowley  House.  Uxbridge 
f Holman,  Stephen. .  .Spring  Lodge, Ifialing 
Jessop.  Joseph. .  .Grove  Farm,  Chiswick 


fJodrell,  Sir  E.  R.,  Bart. .  .64.  FMfland  Place, W. 

Johnson,  A.  H.. .  .Gunnersboxy  Hoose.  Isleworth 

Johnson,  A.  H.,  Jnn.. .  .Hai«er  HUl  Faras,  Balhv 

Johnson.  C.  W.. .  .36,  Mark  Lane.  E.a 

Johnson.  E.  Lionel,  juB.. .  .Moffrt  Hons^  Bow  RocmI 

fJohnson,  R.  W.. .  .49,  Queen's  Gate  GanleiM,  W. 

Johnstone.  E.. .  .8,  King'a  Bench  Walk,Temi4e,  KjC' 

t Jonas.  Henry. .  .4,  WhitehaU,  &W. 

Kelr.  Capt  G.  L..33.  Pembroke  Road,Kefistngton.  W. 

Key.  Sir  Kingsmill  G,  Bart.. .  .Holbom  Viaduct^  KC 

King.  William . .  .Denham,  Uzbridge      - 

Kirkland,  Sir  John. .  .17,  Whitehall  Place,  &W. 

Labalmondiere,  G.. .  .32,  Ckaven  Street.  W.C 

fUurie,  A.. .  .10,  Charles  Street.  St.  James's.  S.W. 

fLees,  Charies. .  .23,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C. 

fLooock,  Sir  Charles,  Bart. .  .26,  Hertford  Street.  W. 

fLocock,  Frederick. .  .9.  SL  James's  Place.  S.W. 

fLongboume.  W.  F..  .4,  South  Sq.,  Gn^  bm.  W.C 

Lott.  John. .  .156,  Victoria  Park  Road,  N.E. 

Lncan,  Earl  of. .  .36.  South  Street,  Park  Lane.  W. 

Macadam,  C.  T.. .  .109,  Feocfauroh  Street,  E.C. 
I  McDougalU  James  T. . . .  168,  LesdenhaU  Street,  KC 
I  Macksy,  A.  S.H....Ashton  Villa.  Ealing 

Mahon,  Viscount,  MJ>.. .  .48,  Chester  Square,  &W. 
I  fMalcolm,  Mfjor-General. .  .67,  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 

fMaloolm,  John. .  .7,  Great  Stanhope  Street,  W. 
I  ManseU,  Edward. . .27,  Great  George  Stieet.  ikW, 

Maple,  John. . .Bedford  Lodge,  Hampstead.  N.W. 

fMarJoribanks,  E.,  Jun.. .  .69,  Strand,  W.a 

Markby.  J.  R....9.  AVhitehaU  Ilace.  S.W. 

MarBhaU,  Rev.  C. .  .9.  South  St.,  Pinsbury  Sq..  E.C. 

fMartin.  F.  B.  P..  .Oxford  and  Cambridge  Civih,  &W. 

Maude,  CoL  G.  A.,  C.a. .  .Hampton  Court  Stud  Farm 

fMeyer,  James. .  .Forty  Hall,  Enfield 

Mllbum,  R.. .  .76,  Churdi  Lane,  Whitecfaapel,  B. 

Monro,  M.  M.. .  .Enfield 

Moore,  James.  ..II.  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  \v. 

Moore,  J.. .  .Northumberland  House,  Charing  Crass 

fMorrison.  F..  35,  Cromwell  Houses.  SL  KensingtQii,W . 

Morton.  Francis. . .  .36.  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Morton.  J.  Chalmers. .  .Harrow.  N.W. 

fMorton,  J.  D.. . .  19.  Parliament  Street,  aW. 

fMurray,  A.. .  .74,  St.  George's  RomI,  Phnllcok  8.W. 

Nash,  Daniel. .  .4.  Yortc  Gate,  Regent's  Park.  N.W. 

Nicholay.  J.  A.. .  .West  Drayton 

fNicholson.  W.. .  .4.  Sussex  Square,  Hyde  Pkris.  W. 

Nickisson,  John. .  .Stonebridge  Park,  WUlesden 

Noyes,  T.  H. . . .  13,  Gate  Street,  Lbiooln's  Inn,  W.C 

fOakley,  Christopher. .  .10,  Waterloo  Place.  S.W. 

Oakley,  John. .  .10.  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

Odams,  James. . .  109,  Fencburch  Street.  KJC 

Owens.  Samuel. . .  Whitefrian  Street.  E.a 

fParkinson.  John. .  .37.  Gresham  House.  E.C 

Pelham.  F.  T.. .  Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor  Ftek,  Staiofs 

Perkins.  Loftus. ...  6.  Seaford  St.,  Regent  Square. W.a 

Perry.  Sir  T.  Enkine,  Bart. .  .36.  Eaton  Place,  aW. 

fPfeto,  Sir  Morton,  Bart.... 9,  Victoria  Gkanibais, 
Victoria  Stree',  S.W. 

PhllUps,  H.  R. . .WUlesden  Paddocks,  KUbnm 

Phillips,  M^|.-Gen.  Sir  f.. . ..  Senior  United  Strrfce 

Club,  aw. 

Phillips,  T.  E.. .  .37.  Wilton  Place,  S.W. 
fPhlllpott^  Thomas'. .  .Junior  Cartton  Qq^  aW. 
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fPkkhri,  W..  • .  1481.  Fenebrnth  Stntt.  E.a 

PIl8rte,aiI....yiifliiUWAtar,8teinM       "F 

INile,  Sfa'  Wnt  Ndltn  P^  Bt...59,  OlonoMler  PL,  W.l 

FawU,  Chute. .  .M,  Oraeediiiroli  Stewt.  E.C. 

Prtkfcud.  WUltad. . .  Rojia  Vetitrbmrj  0»U  N.W. 

Proetar.  If .  M.. .  .49,  ThondiUl  Sqnare.  BttMbary 

Powr,  Edward. . .  116,  FendMrcb  Stowt,  KC 
rota. .  .f.  Baddaigh  Stocet,  W.G. 
,  LIrat  GoL. .  .te.  ChMler  Square,  &\V. 

fBlTingtoii,  Barry. .  .23,  FtoOmrj  Square,  E.G. 

BoMMon,  Sh>  J.  8.,  Bart. .  .M.  Fu*k  Lane,  W. 

fBoetaek,  J.  A.. .  .if,  Aahley  PL,  Victoria  8u  aW. 

Bfltton,  Rlcliard...S,  BoUoDik  Brompton,  S.W. 

tRockar,  Mwtlii  IX. .  .lift.  UadanhaU  Street,  JLC 

SaDdenon.  Jama.. .11.  FkH  liaU  BMt,  &W. 

tSandfivd.  O.  M.  W..  .SS,  Hertford  St,  May  FUr.  W. 

-fSckvaan.  F.  S.. .  .Boaalyn  Manae,  Hampalead 

Soofet,  OoL  the  Hon.  C  G..  ..W,  Eaton  Square.  aW. 

Sooct  T.  a.  .Klng^  Arma  Yard,  Moorgale  St,  K.C. 

BeoU.  LooiB Qiij...7«,  BiUon  Square,  aW. 

AMkle.  Tkonaa. .  .Hayea.  Uxbrldge 

(Sbtw,  a  H.. .  .Woodbine  Cottage,  Hackney.  N.E. 

fStarboRi,  Franeia. .  .Bedlbnt  HoanOow 

IfltoMBd^  T.. .  .41,  Weat  Smitbfkeld,  £.a 

ampaon,  A. .  .ChtoweU  Street,  EJC. 

■Mtaipnn,  Plnder. .  .31,  Saville  Row.  W . 

Saden.  D.  B. . . .  a.  King's  Amu  Yard,  £.C. 

SUden.  St  Barbe. . .  14.  ParUament  Street,  aW. 

tteith.  Edward  J.. . .  18,  WhltehaU  Place.  S. W. 
i^aUk,  J.  Healttlne. . .  34,  Eomx  St.  Strand.  W.a 
smth.  M.T.. . .  13,  Upper  Belgrave  Street,  aW. 
telth,  R.  B.. .  .Huxley  Farm,  Edmonton 
SoMMik  D.  W.. .  .Harrow  Weald,  Stanmore 
i^penoar,  Jobn. .  .68.  King  WlUiam  Street  K-C 

%irp,  WtUlam. .  .6.  Coleman  Street  £.0. 

ftilanlay.  E.  J.. .  .14.  Qroarenor  Square,  W. 

*anley,  W.  H.  Sloane. .  .21.  Cnnon  Street  W. 

t«tq)hena,  J.. .  .7.  Weatboume  Creacent  W. 

«*evena.  W.  Oarr. .  .33.  Hark  Lane.  E.C. 

S^ker.  J.  P.. .  .Mt  Oaferd  Terraoa.  W, 

^JJaiford,  Henry. .  .13.  Euaton  Square,  N.W. 
Jalbot  Hon.  CoL  W.  P.. .  .Oatongton,  Harrow 
^•tteraall,  Edmund. .  .Albert  Gate.  aw. 
^aylor.  Jamea. . .  Farmers'  Club,  Sallabuiy  Sq.,  E.G. 
^aylor,  J.  Welk. .  .Cheater  Terrace,  Regent's  Pk.,  W. 
]|«ykNr.  John,  jun.. . .81,  Great  Cumberland  Place.  W. 
^ykr.  R.  Parker. .  .Adelaide  Place,  London  Bridge 
^lackaraj,  Oapt.  .Junior  United  Serrlce  Club^  S.W. 
^Vanpoon,  Mi^or*  .Nottingham  Places  Regent's  Park 
"tliornhni,  W.  C.  Clarke. .  .Ickenham.  Uxbridge 
i^rbonHon.  John. .  .18.  Langham  Place.  W. 
tlmnby.  Lieut  CoL. .  .10,  Green  Street  W. 
tbynne,  F.  G.. . .  11,  Great  George  Street  aw. 
lladaU,  E.  a.  .Holland  Park  Farm.  Kensington.  S. 
^oUemacbe^.  B..  .Junior  United  Service  Club,  a  W. 
fTomliaat  Colonel  G.,M.P. . .  l,  Carlton  Houae  Temce, 

aw. 

Toanpaon.  £.  C.  S,. .  .Dromcnagh,  Iver,  Uxbridge 
fTooke,  Rev.  J.  T.  H....UnIver8iW  aub, Suffolk 

Street  aW. 
Tnckett  P.  D,  Jun.. .  .10a,  Old  Broad  Street.  E.a 
Tuson.  R.  v.. .  .R<^  Veterlnaiy  College,  N.W. 
tTfler,  Sta*  Jamea. .  .Pine  House.  Holloway.  N.W. 


fUnderwood.  Joseph. .  .6,  Hyde  Puk  CbkldaM^  W. 
Unites  John . .  .281,  Edgware  Road,  W. 
Valpy.  Rkhard. .  .8.  Rutland  Gate.  aW. 
fVeltcfa.  H.  J.. .  .Exotio  Nuraeriea.  Chelaaa 
fWade.  Richafd. . .  13.  Seymour  Street,  W. 
Walker.  John  L-.  .71. Oxfbcd  Terrace.  Hyde  Pk.,  W. 
fWalker.  William  Henry. .  .38.  Sackville  Street,  W. 
WalL  T.  Sentor . . .  128.  Maida  Vale.  W. 
Warlngton.  Robert. . .  Atlaa  Worka.  MlUwall.  E. 
fWamer.  George. .  .Priory,  Hornaey 
Warner,  Robert. .  .8,  The  Creacent  Crtpplegale.  EXX 
Warner,  W.  H.. .  .89,  Mount  Street  W. 
Wataon,  C,  M.D. . .  South  Crescent  Bedford  Sq^  WjO^ 
Weatherby,  Jamea. .  .6,  Burlington  Street  W. 
fWebster,  Charlea. .  .Cowley,  Uxbridge 
Welch,  AlAred. .  .SouthaU 
fWella,  G.  G.. .  .Junior  United  Service  Club,  S.W. 
fWhltbread,  S.  C. .  .49,  St  George's  Square,  aW. 
White,  Arnold  W.. . .  12,  Great  Mariborou^  St,  W. 
fWhitehead,  Jeffery. .  .39,  Throgmorton  Straet,  E.a 
tWIcka,  John. .  .38,  St  Luke's  Road,  W. 
Williams,  J.  F.. .  .10,  Queen's  Sq,,  Bloomabury,  WJO* 
Wing,  T.  Twining. . .  17,  Wobum  Square,  W.a ; 
Withers.  S.  H.. .  .248,  Oxford  Street,  W. 
Wood,  C.A.. .  .Gt  Western  Railway,  Paddington,  W 
Wood.  Walter  A.. .  .77,  Upper  Thames  Street  EjC. 
tWrench,  Robert. ..39,  King  William  Street  E.a 
fWyndham,  Hon.  P.,  M.P.. .  .44,  Belgrave  Sq..aW. 
fYoung.  G. . . .  17,  Trinity  Square,  Tower  HUl,  E.C 


ICOHXaUTHSEIBX. 


f Tredegar,  Lord. 


.Tredefpar  Ptek,  Newport 
Jfembert. 


fBalley.  Crawshay. .  .Ulaludlff  Court.  Abergavenny 

Batchelor.  T.  a. . .Malndee.  Newport 

fBerrlngton,  Arthur  D.. . .Pantry-Goitre,  Newport 

Bowles,  Augustus. .  .Abergavenny 

Brewer,  Tom  Llewelyn. . .Dany  Greig,  Newport 

Browning,  a.  .Joint  Countlea  Asylum,  Abergavenny 

fCartwTlgbt  William  G^  M.A.. .  .Newport 

Cariwrlgfat  WiUlam  a. .  .Stow  Houae.  Newport 

Chandler,  Charles  T. . . .  Hays  Gate,  Chepstow 

aerk,  Arthur. .  .The  Mead,  Chepetow 

fCboke,  Thomas  Eborall. .  .Newport 

Croker,  Joseph. .  .Shirenewton  Farm,  Chepstow 

fDarby,  Abraham. .  .Ebbw  Vale  Park,  Newport 

Elliott  Henry.. .7,  Clifton  Place,  Newport 

Evans,  Warren. .  .Llandowlais,  Uak 

fEvans,  WiUiam. .  .'llie  Field,  Newport 

firbaiik,  Joseph. .  .Newport 

Fothergill,  W.. .  .Ccfnrhychdlr,  Tredegar 

fFox.  Charles  B.. .  .Malpas.  Newport 

Graham.  Wn  Jnn.. .  .Newport 

Graham,  W.  BenJsii^^D*  JQ°'*  "^^n^^i  Newport 

f Hamilton,  John. .  .Hllston  Park,  Monmouth 

Harrhy,  David. .  .Newport 

Hawklns,Rev.Cuion  E..StWooUsyicarflge.  Newport 

Hubert,  Edmund. .  .Llansantffhied,  Abergavenny 

Hewertaon,  Nelson. .  .Newport 
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HID,  John.  •  .LUmetjo,  U«k 

Holehoow,  John... Omt Hill, Cbepetow  I 

Homfhqr,  Lomiio  A.. .  .Woodlands^  Newport 

Homfir«7,  S.. .  .Olennake  Park,  Caerleoo,  Newport 

Homfray,  W.  H.  W.. .  .Qleniuike,  Caerleoo,  Newport 

fHowells,  John  Lewto. .  .Blackwood,  Monmonth 

James,  John . .  .Laneoar,  Caerleon 

Jones,  John. .  .Pant^y-Ooitre,  AbergaTenny 

Lane^  Walter. . .  17,  High  Street,  Cifaepetow 

Lewli,  T.  F. . . .  Newport 

Lister,  Edward. .  .Oefh  11a,  Usk 

fMltcfaell,  F.  J. .  Llanfrechfa  Granee,Caerleon,Newport 

fHorsan,  OoL  the  Hon.  F.C. .  Rnperra  Castle,  Newport 

Morgsn,  Roger. .  .Llanellan,  Abergavenny 

Nelmes,  W.. .  .Pembridge  Castle,  Monmouth 

Ormerod,  George. .  .Sedbnry  Park,  Chepstow 

fPeaoock,  T.  K.. .  .Rnperra  Castle,  Newport 

Phillips,  C...  .93,  Commercial  Street,  Newport 

FhflUps,  C.  Dayid . . .  Newport 

Pitt,  Walter  W.. . .  Whitchnrcb,  Monmonth 

Price,  Henry. .  .Undy,  Chepstow 

Prloe,  W.. .  .New  House,  Caerleon,  Newport 

Pybos,  John.  •  .Court  Farm,  Magor,  Chepstow 

Baglan,  Lord. .  .CefhtilU  House,  Usk 

Sees,  W.  G.. .  .Bryn  Hedydd,  Newport 

Bees,  W.  Trshame. .  .Holly  House,  Newport 

Belph,  G.  R.  Greenhow . .  .Beech  Hill,  Usk 

fRoUa,  J.  Allan. .  .The  Hendre,  Monmouth 

fRope^,  Richard  S.. .  .Newport 

Stone,  John  S.. ,  .Newport 

tStrstton,  R,  Jun.. .  .The  Dufftyn,  Newport 

Tucker,  Edwin. .  .Frogmore  Street,  Abergavenny 

fTjler,  Oapt  G.  G The  Callow  HUl,  Moranouth 

Williams.  Rev.  E.  Turbervino. .  .CaldIcot,,Chcpstow 
WiUlsms,  Lewis. .  .Redwlck  House,  Chepstow 
Woodall,  Thomas. .  .Dlnham,  Chepstow 
Tonng,  Edwin. .  .Park  Hoose,  Newport 


HOSFOLX. 

Oaoemori, 
Wales,  H.RA  the  Prince  of;  K.G.. .  .Saodringham 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  Jacob,  Bt . .  .Sbadwell  Court,  Thetford 
Chbbell,  Benjamin  Bond. .  .Cromer  Hall 
fDuleep  Singh,  His  Highness  the  Mahanv}ah. .  Elveden 

Hall,  Tbetfiiitl 
Kerrison,  Sir  E.  Clarence,  Bart.  .Brome  Hall,  Scole 
fLeioester,  Earl  of. .  .Holkham  Hall 
•fflondea.  Lord. . .  .Elmham  Hall,  Thetford 
StafTord,  Lord. .  .Cossey  Hall,  Norwich 

Membcrt. 
t Abbott,  Stephen. .  .Castleacre,  Swaflham 
Aldoos,  James  Arthur. .  .Ijingwood,  Norwich 
Allen,  Rev.  Dr...Sbouldham  Hall,  Downham Market 
fAmhnrst,  W.  A.  T.. .  .Didllngton  Park,  Brandon 
fApplewhaite,  E.. .  .Pickenham  Hall,  Swaffham 
f  Aylmer,  Hugh. .  .West  Dereham,  Stoke  Ferry 
fAyhner,  John  B.. .  .Fincham  Hall,  Downham 
t Aylmer,  Robert  B.. . .  Westacre  Abbey,  SwafHiam 
fBack,  J.  A..  .The  Old  Hall,  Hethersett,Wymondham 
Barnard,  Charles. .  .Norwich 
Barton,  Gerard. .  .Fundenhall,  Wymondham 


f  Bayning,  Lady. .  .Honhigham  Ball,  Norwich 
Beart,  Charles. .  .Stow  Bardolph,  Downham 
Beanchamp,  Sir  T.  W.  P.,  Bt  .Langl^r  Hall.  Norwich 
Beck,  Ednmnd...Sandrittgham,  King's  Lynn 
f  Btrcham,  William  G. .  .Dmiton,  Fakenham 
fBIrd,  Rev.  J.  Waller. .  .Fonlshstm  Reotoiy 
fBiikbeck,  Hcoiy... Norwich 
Bishop,  John. . . 3.  The  Walk,  Market  Place,  Norwich 
Blake,  Frands  John. .  .Norwich 
Blomfleld,  John. .  .Warhsm,  Wells 
Blyth,  lyUrban. .  .Great  Mswii^ham,  Rougham 
fBlyth,  James. . . Weasenham  All  Saints  Brandon 
Bond,  Barnabas. . .  Alburgh.  Harlestone     »es 
fBonner,  Henry  C .  .East  Rndham,  Roogbam 
Booth,  Nathan,  Jun.. .  .North  Delph,  Downham 
Boultoo,  W.  a. .  .Hose  Une,  Norwich 
Brereton,  Rev.  J.  L. . .  .LitUe  Masslngham,  Eoug^i 
Brown,  BeAjamin. .  .Thnrsford,  Guist 
t  Brown.  Thomas. .  .Marbam,  Downham  Blarket 
fBudd,  Thomas  W.. .  .Shropbam  Hall,  Thetfixd 
Bulwer.  WiUiam  B.  Lytton . . .  Heydon  Hall,  Ruepham 
fBurrell,  Charles. .  .Thetford 
Burroughee,  H.  N.. .  .BurUnglyuaa  Hall.  Norwldi 
Burroughes,  Rev.  J.. .  .Ungwood  Lodge,  Norwich 
Case,  Thomas  H.. .  .Testerton  Hall.  Fakenham 
Chambers,  Thomas,  Jun.. .  .Colkirk  Hall,  Fakenham 
Charteris,  Hon.  F.. .  .Eocles  Hall,  Attleborongh 
Cobon,  James. .  .Well  Hall.  KUif^s  Lynn 
Coldham.  H.  W.. .  .Anmer,  King's  Lynn 
CoUyer.  Rev.  Canon  R.. . .  Warham  Redoiy.  Wells 
Colman,  Samuel. .  .WUly  HaU,  Attleborongh 
Colman,,T.  H.. .  .Rockland  St.  Poter.  Attteboroogb 
Colman,  J.  James,  M.P.. .  .Carrow  House,  Norwich 
Cooke,  Fi«deriok  T. . .  .Caston  Hall,  Attleborongh 
Cooper,  W.  W. . . .  Bamham,  Thetford 
Copeman,  George. . . Dunham 4iodge,  Swaflham 
Creaswell.  Mrs.  Gerard. . .  Appletcn  HalU  King's  I^on 
Crickmore,  William. .  .Seething,  Brooke 
Crowe,  Daniel. .  .Gaywood,  King's  I^nn 
Custance,  Hambleton,  F. . .  .Weston  Hoose,  Norwich 
Davey,  John  G.  Ellis. .  .Homlngtoft,  Klmham 
fDewing,  R.. ..Gkrbooke,  Wattoo,  Norfolk 
Digby,  Rev.  K.. .  .TetteshaU  Rectory,  Utcham 
Dutchman,  Durrant. .  .Swaflham.  Brandon 
fEaton,  George. .  .Spizworth,  Norwidi 
SkigUnd.  Richard. .  .Blnham,  Wells 
Everett.  F.  H.. . .  BrUgeham,  Thetford 
fBverington.  W.  D. . . .  Dllllngton  Hall.  East  Derekss-^ 
f Farrer,  Edmund. .  .Sporle,  Swalfbiim 
Fellowes,  Robert. .  .Shotesham  Park.  Norwich 
Fellowes.  Rev.  T.  L.. .  .The  Vicarage,  Uontftgham 
Fison,  Cornell . .  .Thetford 
fFlaon,  Cornell  Henry. .  .Thetford 
ntcroy.  Lleut-OoL  H.. .  .Stratton  Strawkaa,  Norwles* 
fFrere.  G.  Edward. .  .Roydon  Hall,  Diss 
Fulcher,  Thomas. .  .Elmham  Hall,  Thetford 
•fOIlbert,  Robert. .  .Ashley  Hall.  Ben^Mptoo 
•fOUbert.  Robt.  Jan.. .  .Rockland  St  Mary's, Nflnricft 
•(Gilbert,  WUliam  A.. .  .OanUey,  Ade 
Giles,  Henry. .  .Croxton  Park,  Thetford 
fGrafton,  The  Duke  of. .  .Euston,  Thetford 
Groucock.  a. .  .Stanfield  Hall.  Wymondham 
fGurdon.  Brampton... Letton  Hall.  Sblpdham 
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'fOvdoB,  BcT.  Philip. .  .Cranwortli,  Shipdham 
Batam^  FlilUp.  •  .Pftlgrave,  DIm 
Hawmmil,  John . . .  Bale,  Thetford 
f Hanmid,  Anthony. . .  Wcstacre,  Brandon 
tHai47.  W.  H.  C. . .  .Letheringsctt  Hall.  Holt 
Hare,  Sir  T.,  Bart*.  .Stow  Hall,  Hownham  Market 
Hariock.  Henry. .  .Feltwell  Grange.  Brandon 
Hairej,  George. ,  .Belton.  Great  Yarmouth 
tHohnea,  Gerras. .  .Brodcdldi  Hall,  Scole 
Holinea,  John.  •  .Globe  L«ne,  Norwich 
Howea.  Jamea. .  .Chapel  Field.  Norwich 
fHodaon,  T.  Moore. .  .Castleacre,  Brandon 
Jonea,  George. .  .Stow,  Downham  Markot 
fJonea,  BUr  W^  Bart. .  .Cranmer  Hall,  Fakenham 
Kett,  G.  S.. . . Brook  Houae,  Norwich 
Klmberley,  Earl. .  .Kimberley,  Wymondliam 
fKlnc,  John  L... .Thorpe  Abbots.  Scole  Inn 
Urkman,  Bobert. .  .Belton  Hall.  Great  Yarmouth 
fLeeda,  Robert. . .  Wteken  Form.  Caatleacre,  Brandon 
Lee- Warner,  H.  J. . . Walalngham  Abbey,  Fakenham 
tLombe,  Rev.  H.  E.. .  .Melton  IIaU.  Wymondbom 
tLoug,  Kellett. . .  Donaton  Hall,  Norwich 
fLoQge.  J.. .  .Spizworth  Park,  Norwich 
Locu,  George. .  .Fllby  House,  Norwich 
Mann,  John. .  .Tliomage,  Thetford 
Harriott,  J.  Lewla. .  .Narborough,  Brandon 
Xatbew,  William. .  .Knettiahall,  Hurling 
tUattbewB,  T.. . .Newton,  Castleacre,  Brandon 
tMiddleton,  Charles. .  .Holkham 
HUUleton,  W.  W.. .  .nitcham  Abbey,.Klng'8  Lynn 
AfitchelU  William. .  .Northwold.  Brandon 
-fMoore.  T.  William. . . Warham,  Wells 
burton,  Thomas. .  .Kenninghall,  Thetford 
-^lulkett,  Charles. .  .Brenlngbom  House,  Disa 
1-NorriB.  William. .  .Wood  Norton.  Fakenham 
^orth.  Charles. .  .The  Hall,  Rougbam 
"l^ldfield.  Edmund. .  .Fouldon  Hall,  Brandon 
""ffOverman,  Henry  R.. . .  Weosenhom.  Fakenham 
"^Overman,  John...Bnmham,  Sutton 
"^Overman,  Roberi. . .  Edgmere,  Wulsiugham 
^arsona,  John  P.. .  .Honingbam,  Non^ich 
'^wAj,  Thomas. .  .North  Wold 
^Kead.  Clare  S.,  M.P..  .Honinghom  Thorpe,  Norwich 
4Read,  G.. Jan.. . .Barton  Hall.  Brandon 
Jleeve,  Jamea. .  .Snetterton  Hall,  'ilictrord 
Ringer,  John. . .West  Harllng 
i-Kinger,  T.  F.. .  .Br&ncaster,  Lynn 
Rising.  Robert. .  .Horsey,  Great  Yarmouth 
Rix,  G.. .  .Gayton  Thorpe,  King's  Lynn 
Rose,  Thomas. .  .Melton  Magna,  Wymondham 
Rous,  Hon.  W.  Rufu£. . .  Wonitod  House,  Norwich 
Salter,  W.  P.. .  .The  Abbey,  Thetford 
Scott,  Joseph. .  .Golney  Hall,  Norwich 
Seppings,  T.  J.. .  Wormogay  Grange.  King's  LjTin 
Shellobear.  SanAiel. .  .Hulkham.  Wells 
Stark.  Michael  J.. . . Dukes  Palace  Bridge.  Norwich 
StebUng.  Henry. .  .Stow  Bodon  Hall,  AtUeborough 
fStracey,  Sir  H.  J.,  Bart.,  M.P....Rackhoath  Hall. 

Norwich 
IStaart,  J.  Windsor.  ..Raynham  Hall,  Brandon 
SoflBeld,  Lord. .  .Gnnton  Park,  Norwich 
Sumner.  liev.  C.  V.  H.. .  .The  Paddock,  SwalTham 
Taylor,  T.  L.. .  .Starston,  Harlcston 


Tayton ,  William. .  .[^yderstone,  Falynhaw 
Thorn,  Charlea. .  .St.  GUee  Gate,  Norwich 
fThomhllU  Thomas. .  .Riddleaworth  HalUThetfind 
fThomton,  Thomaa. . . Wereham,  Stoke  Feny 
Tompwm,  H.  Kett. . . Witchingbam  Hall,  Norwifih 
Tudc,  Rev.  G.  R.. . .  Blofleld,  Norwich 
fTurabnll,  Rev.  T.  Smith. .  .Blofield 
fTumer,  George. .  .Bamham,  Thetford 
Tyrwhitt,  Sir  H.,  Bart.. . .  Aahwdl  Thorpe  HaU 
Vamell,  G.  W... Beech  House,  Belton,  Gt  Yarmouth 
Walte,  J.  N.. .  .Martham  Hall.  Great  Yarmouth 
fWalsingham,  Lord. .  .Merton  Hall,  Thetford 
.Watling,  R.  S.. .  .Scratby  Hall,  Gn»t  Yarmouth 
fWelllngham,  John. .  .East  Walton,  Lynn 
Woods,  Henry ....  Merton,  Thetford  , 

Wright,  Robert. .  .Queen  Street,  Norwich 
fWright,  Thomas . . .  North  R  nncton,  Lynn 
fVoungman,  J.  W. . . .  Westacre,  Brandon 


NOBTHAXFTOlfSSIEE. 

MemCben, 
Aitkin,  James. . .  Peterborough 
J3all,.WUllam. .  .RothwcU,  Kettering 
Barfbrd,  WUllam . . .  Peterborough  ' 

Bayes,  Ouirlea . . .  Kettering 
Beam,  WUllam. .  .Fhiedon  HUl.  WeUIngboroagh 
fBeasley,  J.  Noble. .  .Pltaford  Hall,  Northampton 
Beasley,  John.  ..Brampton,  Northampton 
Berridge,  Samuel. .  .Croughton,  Brackley 
Bird,  John,  Jun.. .  .Faroet,  Peterborough 
Boyer,  William. .  .Cotteabrook,  Northampton 
Branson,  Willii^  C. .  .Little  Weldon,  Wansfoid 
Britten,  Thomas. .  .Little  Billing,  Northampton 
fBurdett,  R . .  .Manor  Farm,  Lyveden,  Thrapetone 
fCartwright,  T.  L.  M.. .  .NowbotUe.  Brackley 
Gartwright,  General  W.. .  .Weedon 
Chapman,  W.. . .  Apethorpe,  Peterborough 
Cooch,  Mrs.. .  .HarleatoD,  Northampton 
Ilalton,  Rev.  R.. .  .Kelmarah,  Northampton 
Davison.  John  Perry. .  .Easton  Maudit,  Northampton 
Eden,  F.  Morton. .  .Boughton  House,  Kettering 
fliki wards,  C.  Bldwell. .  .Minster  Close,  I*eterborough 
Edwards,  T.  F.. .  .Tonholt  Fa^n,  Eye,  Peterborough 
f  Klliott,  John. .  .Chapel  Brampton,  Northampton 
JFitswilUam,  Hon.  C.  W.,  M.P..Alwalton,Peterboro* 
fFiUwilllam,  Hon.  G.  W...  .Milton,  Peterborough 
Garratt,  R.  Lanccfield..  .Thorpe  Mahwr,  Kettering 
Gaudem,  John. . .Earls  Barton,  Wellingborough 
Oriffln,  C.  W.. . .  Werrlngton,  Peterborough 
GrifSn,  John..  .Borough  Fen,  l*eterborough 
Harrison.  Rev.  J.  H.. .  .Bugbrook,  Weedon 
liarriiion,  WiUtam  H.. .  .Oxenden 
Hensman,  H.  I).. .  .Duston  Lodge,  Northampton 
Huntley.  Marquis  of. .  .Orton  Hall,  Peterborough 
Hutchinson.  Col.  the  Hon.  IL  K.... Weston  House 

Towcoster 
Isham.  Sir  E.  C.  Bart. .  .Lamport  Hall,  Northampton 
Isham,  Rev.  Robt . . .  Lamport  Rectory,  Northampton 
Jeyes,  Frauds  C. .  .Brix  worth 
fKhig.  George . . .  East  Haddon,  Northampton  ^ 
Langham,  Herbert. .  .Cotteabrooke ,  Northampton 
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Lid  qf  GofmmoTz  and  Members' of  ths 


tLtntoB,  WllUcy.  Jan.. .  •OoBdle 

LowUnd.  Jamei. .  .Qroidoii.  Northampton 

fl^nta.  G.  a. .  .UackMon  House,  Northampton 

I^redcn,  Loid. . .  Farming  Woods,  Thrapstone 

Maiming;  John. .  .OrMngbory,  WelUnghorougb 

fMaikham,  Cbarles,  Jan.. . .  Northampton 

Mawer.  E.. . .  Wyrdelands,  Tbornqr,  Ftetcrborongh 

f  Miller,  BarUett. .  .Moalton,  Northampton 

fMoacktoo,  E  H.  C. .  .Flneshade  Abbey 

Montfomenr.  Ber.  lU .  .Milton,  Northampton 

fNetberoote,  H.  0..  .Monlton  Orange.  Northamptun 

Nisbet,  R.  P.. .  .Thomey.  I^torborongb 

Oldham,  T.  E. .  .Loddlngton  HaU.  Kettering 

fOliver,  John. .  .Oxenden,  Northampton 

Olivier,  Robert  EL. .  Sbolbrooke  Lodge.  Towcenter 

Ormood,  Francis. .  .Monlton  Bark,  Northampton 

-fOBbom,  OMiga. .  .Fattlaball,  Towceater 

fPell,  A.,  M.P.. .  .Haxlebeach,  Northampton 

tPeroeyal,  Charles. .  .West  Haddon 

Perkins,  W..  ..Singlesole,  Tboraey,  Peterboroiigh 

tPhlppa,'P....ColUngtree  Grange,  Northampton 

Pottertfcn,  W.  H.. .  .Boughton  Orange,  Northampton 

Pntelow,  John. .  .Rounds,  Thrapston 

Rooke,  John. . . Weldon  Grange,  Wansfonl 

Rowell,  WUllam . . .  l>eterborough 

Hartoria,  Frederick.. Ruahden  Hall,  Higbam  Ferrers 

ScrlTen,  O.  W. .  .Castle  Asbby,  Northampton 

Searaon,  Samuel. .  .Peterborough 

Simpkin,  B.. .  .Fotheringay,  Oundle 

Singleton,  E.. .  .Preston  Deanery.  Northampton 

Smith.  William. . .  Kettering 

Smyth,  William. .  .LltUe  Houghton,  Northampton 

Spencer.  Earl,  K.G.. . . Altborpe,  Northumptoii 

Stopford.  W.Bruoe... Drayton  House,  Thrapston 

Storer,  Rev.  J.,.  .HeUidon,  Daventry 

Stzatton,  J.  Locke. .  .Turveston  House,  Brackley 

tTibWta,  Captain. .  .Barton  Seagrave.  Kettering 

fTiyon,  Thomas . . .  Bui  wick,  Wanaford 

Turner,  George,  Jun. . .  .Thorpelands,  Northampton 

Turner,  Jabea. . .  Haddon  Grange,  PetDrborongh 

Vernon,  Hon.  K.  H.. .  .Laundemer  House,  Oundlo 

Wallia,  Samod. .  .Barton  Seagrave,  Kettering 

fWartnal^,  John  R. . .  .Qipaton 

Waters,  Richard. .  .Charwelton  House,  Daventry 

f  WcUs.  WlUiam.  M.P. . .  .Holmewood,  Peterborough 

t Westmoreland.  Earl  of. . .  Apthorpe.  Wand*fonl 

Wetton.  George  N. . .  .Colllngtree,  Northampton 

tWhIttIng,  WillUun. .  .Thomey,  Peterborough 

WhltwoTth,  H.  B.. .  .Northampton 

WiUdnaon.  J.  Rennle. .  .Great  Addington,  Thrapatone 

Willows,  J.  G. . . .  Rushton,  Kettering 

Wlllson.  Thomas. .  .Biggin  Grange.  Oundle 

Wilson,  John. .  .2,  Albion  Place,  Northampton 

tWood,  RowUnd. .  .Clapton,  Thrapston 

Yonmana,  Richard . . .  Badby,  Daventry 

Young,  A.  A.. .  .OrUngbury  House.  Wellingborough 

VOBTHUlCBERLAin). 

Oofoemort, 
fBrowne,  Alex.  Henry. .  .Bank  House,  AckUngton 
fOrey,  Earl . .  .Hawick  House,  Atowlck 
RIdley.fllr  M.  White,  Bart. .  .BUgdon.  Cramllngton 


Mewlen, 

t  Anderson,  Robert. .  .Grey  Street,  Newcaatle 

Angus,  George. .  .Benwell  Orange.  NewcasUe 

Angus,  John. . .  Whitelield,  Morpeth 

Arkle,  Thomaa. . .  UighUwa,  Morpeth 

Armstrong,  John  A...  .Bay's  Leap,  Wylam 

Armstrong,  T.  J.. .  .6,  Hawthorn  Terrace,  NewcaiH 

t Atklnpon,  J.  H.  H.. . . Angerion.  Morpeth 

Bainbiidge,  E.  M.. .  .Dissington  HaU,  NewcasUe 

Balleny,  a  D.. . .  Red  Bama,  Newcastle 

fBeaumont,  W.  B.,  M.P.. . .  By  well  Hall.  NewcawtT 

Bell,  Robert. .  .Newcaatle 

Bell,  WUIiam. .  .CramUngton 

fBenson,  William. . . AUerwash  House,  Besliam 

Blackett,  Sir  K.  Bart.. .  .Matfen.  Newcastle 

Blandford.  Thomas. .  .Corbridge 

fBolam,  Robert  0.. ..  Weetwood  Hall.  Wooler 

Bolam.  W.  T.. . .  Je*mond  Oaidens,  Newcasie 

Boaanquet.  Rev.  R.  W.. .  .Roch,  Alnwick 

Bunnfaig,  T.  W....34,  Grey  Street,  NewcasUe 

Burdon,  George. .  .Heddon  House,  Newcastle 

Cadogan,  Mwi. .  .Brinkbum  Priory.  Moipeth 

CecU,  Lord  A.. . .  Woodhouae  Manor,  MorpeUj 

Cecil,  Lord  L.. . . Woodhonse  Manor,  Morpetii 

Chart  ton.  W.  H.. .  .Healeyside.  Hexham 

fCbrisp,  John. .  .Bank  House.  Acklingtoo 

Clayton,  John. .  .Newcastle 

fClutterbuck.  T.. . .  Warkworth.  AckUngton 

Cockbum,  G.. .  .SununerhUl  Grove,  Newcastle 

Cresswell,  A.  J.  Baker. .  .Cresswell,  Morpeth 

CuUey,  George. ..Fo wherry  Tower,  Belfoid 

fCuOibert,  WllUam...Beaufront,  Hexham 

Davie.  J.  Thornton. .  .Hepscott  Red  Hourf.  MorpeUi 

tDeea,  Richardson. . .  Wallsend,  NewcasUe 

Dickinson,  0.  T.. . .  Wheelbirka,  Stocksfleld 

fDinning,  Joha. . .  Addcrstone,  Belford 

IMnnlng.  J...  .Ungley  Hill  Top.  Haydon  Bridge 

fDlxon,  John  Thomas. . .  Walwick  Grange,  Hexbam 

Dods,  T.  P.. . .  Anick  Grange,  Hexham 

Donkin,  Samuel. . .By well,  Felion 

Dryden,  Thomas. .  .Moss  Kennebi.  Haydon  Bridge 

Embleton,  Robert. .  .BackworUi,  NewcasUe 

fliMngton,  Itowiand. .  .Sandon.  Hexham 

Fawcus,  John.  ..South  Charlton,  ChathlU 

Fenwick,  G.  A.. .  .The  Bank.  NewcasUe 

Fen  wick.  John  C. .  .NewcasUe 

Gibson,  Itobert.  ..SouU»  Benwell  Farm,  Newcastle 

Goddard,  H.  R. .  .Belsay,  NewcasUe 

Gray.  Thomas. .  .Clayton  Street  West,  NewcasUe 

•fOrey,  Charles  Grey. . . Dilston,  Corbridge 

+Grey,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  O.  Bt,  M.P. . .  Fallowdon,  Ahiwick 

Hamond,  Cbaries  F. . . .  NewcasUe 

fHarle.  John  Joseph. . .Mill  Hill^  Haydon  Bridge 

Uarrett,  Robert. .  .Kiricwhelplugton,  Newcastle 

HawUiom,  WlUlam. .  .BenweU  Cottage,  Newcastle 

Hedley,  Thomas. .  .Cox  Lodge.  NewcasUe 

Henderson.  WUIiam. .  .Fowberry  Mains.  Belfonl 

Hodgson,  Richard. .  .Crofton  Milla,  Biyth 

Hogg,  James. .  .Buckton.  BeUbrd 

Hogg.  WUIiam. .  .Mitford  Steads,  Morpeth 

HudspiUi,  WlUiam... Brookslde,  HaltwhisUe 

Huggui^  James. . .  West  S)^kbnm,  BedUngtun 

James,  Thomas. .  .Otterbum  Oastle,  Newcastle 
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Jobton,  MTiUUan. .  .BateUnd,  Heiluun 

Joloej,  Edwird. .  .Newcutto 

Jok^.  John. .  .Xewton  lUlU  Stoda6«ld 

Ktng.  B.  H. . . .  Warkwortb,  Ackllogum 

LBOfflBte,  Sttrnpooo. . . Eq>te7  House,  Morpeth 

Lawwo.  E..  .  .Bedeedale  Cottage,  Newcastle 

Lawno,  Rey.  E.. .  .Looghoret  Uall,  Morp*^^ 

Layoock.  Joaqih. .  .8ei|iiU  Hooae 

Lea.  J.  Boating. .  .Stoeksfleld  Hall 

Lee,  Joseph. .  .DDsUm.  Corbridge 

Leightoo,  Robert. .  .ThtoUeyhAugh,  Morpeth 

Lennox,  Willkni. .  .Six  MUe  Bridge.  Newcastle 

Loralne,  Edward. .  .The  Kldhig.  Riding  Mill  SuUon 

UanhoU,  J. . . .  Low  Hoiton.  CramliDgton 

Matthews,  John,  M.D.. .  .Tjnemotith 

Kichobon,  Qeorge. . .  Winlaton,  Blaydon-on-Tyne 

tKorthnmberload.  Dake  of. . .  Alnwick  Castle 

Old.  Rev.  J.  A.  Blackett... Whitfield  Hall.  Haydon 

Bridgo 
Orde,  Charles  W.. .  .Nnnnykirk,  Morpeth 
Ormiton,  Robert. .  .Newcastle 
fOswcU.  W.  B.. .  .Eatdlaton  House,  West  Felton 
i^mer,  C  Mark. . .  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
RuBsay.  G.  H.. .  .Derweot  VilUw  Newcastle 
'tea.  Charles. .  .Doddington,  Wooler 
f  Bicfaardson.  E.. .  .3,  Lovaine  Place,  Newcastle 
tRkUeU,  H.  a. .  .Rothbttcy,  Morpeth 
iUddell.  John. .  .St.  Nlnians.  Wuoler 
"HUdrtell,SIrAV.B.,  Bart.  .Hepplc,  Rolhbury,  Morpeth 
^tidley,  John  M.. . .  Wal wick  Hall,  Hexham 
^■lUdley,  M.  White.  M.P.. .  .Blagdon,  Cramllugton 
-^^idley,  Thomas. .  .Parkend,  Hexham 
-^obfaiBon,  John. . .Gosforth.  Newca^le 
"^RobsoD,  John. .  .Bymess,  Rochester 
^^tow.'Edward  T.. . .Moulds  Haugh 
^^•nderson,  R.  Burdou. .  .North  Jesmond,  Newcastle 
^^ojtt,  Joseph. . .  Jesmond  Road,  Newcastle 
^^medley,  Charles  K  a. .  .Shottle  House,  Belper 
^^-finowball,  P.  J.. .  .Seaton  Bum  House,  Cramlington 
Spencer,  John. .  .MThoflton  Hall,  NewcasUe 
'■'tSpencer,  J.  Watson. .  .Whorl ton  HaU.  Newcastle 
^t^neer,  Michael. .  .Lemington  Hall,  Blaydon 
H^noer,  Thomas. . .  Ryton,  Newcastle 
^^raggun,  Benjamin... NaiTcrton.  Stoeksfleld 
"^fSJCephenson,  Clement. . .  Newcastle 
Stephenson,  Hugh. .  .Dene  House,  Newcastle 
Straker,  Hraiy..  .Riding  Mill 
tSnrteeo,  VilUers  C.  V.. .  .NewcasUe 
Swan,  Joseph. .  .3,  Carlton  Place,  Newcastle 
Swan.  Mark. .  .Lesbury,  Bilton 
Swan,  W.  Robert. . .  Wallsend.  NewcasUe 
Swann,  John. . .  Bedllngton.  Morpeth 
Swann,  William. . .  Bedllngton,  Morpeth 
fSwinbome.  Sir  John,  Bt. .  .Capheaton,  Newcastle 
tTale,  John . . .  BamhiU,  AckUngton 
Tbew,  Edward. .  .Leshury  House,  Ahiwlck 
ThompooD,  Alexander. .  .Kirknewton,  Wooler 
Thomson,  W.  C. .  .Dilston  Haugh,  Corbrldge 
Trevelyan.  Sir  W.  C,  Bart. . . Walllngton.  Newcastle 
Trotter,  Thomas. .  .Bywell,  Stoeksfleld. 
Trotter.  William. .  .South  Acomb,  Stoeksfleld 
Tumbnll,  George. .  .Tughall  House,  ChathiU 
fWoddOoTe,  G.  M.  D.. .  .Brunton  House,  Hexham 


fWallls,  Owen. . .Bradley  Hall,  BUydon 
Wallls,  Robert. .  .Stoeksfleld 
AVataon,  John  £.. .  .Nowoastle 
AVigham,  George. .  .Laverick  Hall,  Cramlingloii 
Wilson,  Jacob. . .  Woodbom  Manor  House,  MorpHh 
fWilson,  Thomas. .  .ShoUey  Hall,  Newcastle 
AVooda,  J.  A.. .  .Benton  Hall,  NewcasUe 
fWright,  T.  Irwin. .  .Seaton  Bum  House,  Dudley 


HOrnHOyAWHTRK. 

(voormort. 
Barrow,  W.  HodgK>n,  M.P. . . .  SouUiwell 
t Brown,  James. .  .Roeslngton,  Bawtry 
Mil  ward,  Richard. .  .Thurgarton  Priory,  Sootbwca 
fSutton,  John  Manners. .  .Kelham,  Ncmk 

Mmnben. 

Adams,  James. .  .The  Fallowes,  Oxton,  Southwell 
Allcock,  Charles. .  .Bulwell,  Nottin^iam 
AUcock.  Thomas. .  .RsdclilTe-on.Trent 
Baily,  John.  Jan.. .  .Python  Hill.  Mansfield 
Baker,  Robert. .  .Gamston,  East  Retford 
t Barrow,  John  James. .  .Normanton  Hall. Southwell 
Bayley,  Thomas. .  .Lenton,  Nottingham 
t  Beaumont,  G.,  Jun.. .  .Bridgford  HIU,  Npttingham 
Beecroft,  C .  .Lowdham  Lodge  Farm,  Nottingiuuu 
Bcevor.  Henry . . .  Blyth.  Worksop 
lUnglcy.  Charles. .  .Langeid  Farm,  AVorksop 
BooUi,  John. .  .OoUiam,  Newark 
Bittt,  John. .  .Oxton  Grange,  Southwell 
Brodhurst,  Lucas. .  .Upton,  Southwell 
Bumell,  K.  P.. .  .Winkbume  HaU,  Southwell 
Barrows,  T.  Ashe. .  .Normanton-on-Trentt  Newark 
Builer.  Richard. .  .RaddiflTe-on-Treut 
Cone.  Rev.  T.  C. .  .Brackenhurst,  SouUiweU 
Carding,  F.. . .Combs  Farm.  Famsfield,  SouUiwoU 
■KJartwright.  T.  AV..  .Ragnall  HaU,  Newton,  Newark 
Chadbum,  Frank. .  .CockcIUTe  HaU,  Arnold 
Cbeetham,  Henry. .  .AVoodthorpe,  Nottingham 
Collingham,  Joseph. . . Welham,  Retford 
Cox,  W.  S.. .  .Sansom  Wood,  Calverton,  Nottingham 
fCrawhaU,  Geoige. .  .West  Bank,  MansfieU 
Cripwell,  John. .  .Carlton,  Nottingham 
Croaland,  Jahez. .  .Clumber  Street,  Nottingham 
Davies,  Mrs. . .  .Rochlaveston  Manor,  Nottingham 
fDickons,  Thomas. .  .High  Oakham,  Mansfield 
Dufly.  Thomas. .  .Knapthorpe.  Newark 
fEdge.  James  Thomas. .  .StreUey  HaU.  Nottingham 
Ksam,  William. . .  Averfaam  Park,  South weU 
Faulconbridgc,  W.  F.. .  .Beotwood  Park,  BulweU 
Field,  Samuel. . .Famsfield.  Southwell 
fFoyambe,  F.  J.  S.,  M.P..  .Osbcrton  House,  Workw 
IGalway.  Viscouu^  M.P... .Serlby  HaU.  Bawtry 
GelsUiorpe.  Thomas. .  .Morton  Manor.  Newark 
Gilbert,  Heniy . .  .Baraby  Manor,  Newark 
fGreenfleld,  George. .  .BeUe  Eau  Park,  OUertoo 
HaU,  Francis. .  .Fkrk  Hall,  Mansfleld 
fHaU,  Marriott.  ..Thorpe  Qalvin,  Worksop 
Ualhun,  Thomas. .  .Bridlesroith  Gate^  Nottingham 
fHammersley,  W.. .  .Parkinson  Street,  Nottingham 
fHaaaU,  G.. .  ,6hdford  Manor,  BadcUflle-oa.Tieat 
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tiiM  of  Chvemors  and  Members  of  the 


tHemiIflj,*Johii...Sbeltoii,  Newaik 
HMlop^  Kev.  Gordon. .  .Oonall.  Nottingham 
fHIklTutl.  T.  B.  T^  M.P.. .  .FUntiuun,  Newark 
HodgUoMii,  Enoch . .  .'Morton  Gtange^  Retford 
fHodgkitteon,  Frank. .  .KirkbjfHardwick.  Sntton-in- 


fHodgkinson,  O.. .  .Kirkby-in-A«hfield,  Nottingham 
HodgUnMDyGrosTenor,  M.P...Newmrk 
HcAfit  James. .  .Muskham  AVoodhonse,  Newark 
Homeastle.  Henry. .  .Edwhutowe,  Ollerton 
Hoogbton,  Thomas. .  .Hemahill  Manor,  Nottingham 
fHontaman,  BeiUamin. .  .West  Retford 
fHoaklnaon,  Thomas. .  .Epperstone,  Southwell 
tJohnson.  George. . . Bloco  Hill,  Retford 
Johnson,  Joseph. .  .Sutton*  Newark 
Kemam,  Robert. .  .Bleaaby  HaU.  SonthweU 
Kenrkk,  Qeoige. .  .Thnrgarton  Hill,  SonthweU 
Knigfat»  W.  E.. . .  14,  Garter  Gate,  Newark 
Llndlcj,  Urban. .  .Radmanthwaite  House.  Mansfield 
Lowe^  Robert  H.. .  .15,  Clarendon  Street,  Nottingham 
fMadihi,  J.  Yeasey. .  .Gateford  Hail,  Worksop 
Marthw  H.  B...  .Colston  Bassett,  Bhsghfrn 
Moon,  Heniy. .  .Bilborougfa 
Moore,  John. .  .Cal?erton 
fMostsn^  John  C. . .  Annesley  Park,  Lfnby 
fNall,  Joseph. .  .Papplewick,  Nottingham 
Neatok  Gharl^. .  .Newfleld,  Screveton,  Bingham 
NeaK  Charlfls  J.. .  .MaosOeld 
fNerile^  Rev.  C. .  .Thomey,  Newark 
f  Nevlleb  George. .  .Shebton,  Newark 
New,  David. . .  Waverley  House,  Nottingham 
Niofaolson,  W.  N. . . .  Newark-on-Trent 
Paddlson,  Charles  F.. .  .Stableford,  Newark 
Pagetk  Charles. .  .Ruddhigton  Grange,  Notthigbam 
Bitaiter,  John. .  .Forest  Road.  NotUngham 
Pitfke,  William. .  .Straggletborpe.  Newark 
Flaxker,  T.  Smnner. .  .OxUm,  Southwell 
FiarkiD,  John. .  .Qoldtfaorpe,  Worksop 
BsTkinaon,  L.  Mil  ward. .  .Epperstone,  Southwell 
fParkinsoo.  Thomas. .  .Hezgreave  Park,  Southwell 
fParkyns,  Sir  T.  G.  A.,  Bart.. .  .Ruddington 
fParr,  John. . .Cropwell  Butler,  Bingham 
Pscr,  Samuel. .  .The  Park,  NoUingfaam 
fParr,  W.  F...  .Cropwell  BuUer,  Bingham 
Pinlson,  F.  W.. .  .BroomhUl  Grange,  Ollerton 
Pott,  John  Manger. .  .Nottingham 
Potti,  Bainbrigp. .  .Calverton 
Pyatt»  Abraham . . .  Wllford,  Notthigbam 
Quibell,  W.  Oliver. .  .Newark-on-Tient 
Reek,  Edward. .  .Nuttall,  Nottingham 
Sanday,  George  Henry. .  .Holmepierrepont 
•ffiandaj,  William. . .  Uaddilfe-on-Trent 
Scott,  Lawrence. .  .Moor  End,  Roddington 
I,  Thomas. .  .Lenton 
^  Henry  P.. .  .Oxton,  Southwell 
SImpaon,  H.  Bridgman. .  .Babworth,  Retford 
Shnpson,  John  T.. .  .Boughton,  Ollerton 
fSmith,  Edwards. .  .RadcllffeK>n-T^ent 
fSmith,  Henry. .  .CropweU  Butler,  Bingham 
Smith,  Henry  A.. .  .Wilford,  NoUingham 
StaJRml,  Thomas. .  .Mamham,  Newark 
Storar,  Chas.,  MJ>.. .  .Lowdham  Grange,  Nottingham 
Temwut,  James. .  .Abbey  Field  Fann,  Newstead 


Tinley.  Edward. .  .Southwell 
Toder.  E.. .  .South  Muskham,  Newark 
Turner,  Robert. .  .Bishopfield.  Bawtzy 
fVere,  John. .  .Carlton,  Newark 
Vernon,  Granville  H.. .  .Grove  HaU,  East  Rotfoid 
WaULer.  Sir  £.  S.. .  .Berry  HUl,  Mansfield 
WaUcer,  John  DevereU. .  .Nottingham 
Wall^er.  WUllam. .  .Beeston,  Nottingham 
tWaid,  W.  Squire. . .  Wellow  HaU.  OUerlon 
Watson,  Robert. .  .Scarrington,  Whatton 
Webb.  W.  F.. .  .Newstewi  Abbey,  Mansfield 
Whltaker,  Joseph.  Jun..Ramsdale  Ho.,  Nottingham 
AVhite,  Samuel. .  .South  Leverton.  Retford 
fWlgram.  John. .  .South  Col  I  Ingham,  Newark 
fWilliams,  Ashley  G.. .  .Sparken,  Workfop 
Wilson,  WiUiam. .  .Buloote,  Nottingham 
Wood,  J.  P.. .  .aumber  Street,  Nottingham 
WooUey,  T.  Smith. .  .South  CoUingham,  Newark 
fWright,  H.  Bon^. .  .Sheldon  HaU,  Newark 
t  Wright.  WUUam. . .  WoUaton.  Nottingham 
Wright,  Wmiam. . .  Flskerton,  Newark 
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Camoys,  Lord. .  .Stonor  Park.  Henley-on-lliames 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  K.G.. .  .Blenheim  Bark 


Allnutt,  T.  Alexander. .  WatUngton  Farm,  Tetswortb 
.Vshhurst,  John  H.. .  .Wateratock,  Oxford 
BacchttSk  William  E.. .  .Horley,  Banbuxy 
\   Badcock,Bci\)amin...HeadingU>nHiU, Oxford 
I   Baker,  J.  W. . .  .LitUe  Rolbright,  Chipping  Norton 
I   Baker,  Rev.  R.  L.. .  .Ramiden,  Enstone 
I  Baker,  WiUiam... Coombe  Farm,  Woodstock       « 

liamett»  Heniy,  MJP.. .  .Glympton  Park,  Woodstock 
I   fBateman,  Henry... AsthaU,  Witney 
I   JBayley.  Rev.  W.  R. . .  .Casdngton  Vicarage  Oxford 
Beaumont,  Joseph. .  .Ducklington,  Witney 
Berridge,  Thomas.  .Pimlioo  Farm,  Toamore,  Bioesler 
Blagiave,  Edward. .  .Oxford 
Blake,  Alfred. .  .Sutton,  Stanton  Haroonrt,  Witney 
fBowyer,  GapUln  H.  A.. .  .Steeple  Aston.  Woodstock 
Brickwell,  C.  J.. .  .Overthorpe  Lodge,  Banbury 
fBrown,  A.  H.  C... Kingston  House,  Tetsworth 
Browne.  Rev.  T.  C. .  .42,  St.  GUes*^  Oxford 
Browning,  James  T. . .  .Oxford 
Bryan,  John . .  .Southleigh,  Witn«y 
fBulford.  James. .  .Hordley  Farm.  Woodstock 
fCaless.  Wmiam. .  .Bodicote  House,  Banbury 
Gannon,  Joseph  C. .  .Beckl^y,  Oxford 
Cartwris(ht,  Richard  Aubrey. .  .Edgoott,  Banbuy 
Castle,  George. .  .Sutton,  Stanton  Harcourt,  ^ynshsm 
CksUe.  George  R.. .  .Bicester 
Qiamberlin,  WUllam. . . Addcrbury,  Banbury 
fChilUngworth,  John . .  .Horsepath,  Oxfocd 
fChurehiU,  Lord. .  .Wychwood  Park 
j  Clarke,  E.  a. ..Haddenham,  Thame 
I   fClarke,  G.  R.. .  .Chesterton  Lodge,  Bicester 

fCUnch,  Charles. .  .Wltnay 
I  •tO>ie>  WUUam  Douglas... Bicester 
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Comln,  ThoiDM. .  .Ozibrd 
Obo^pcr,  HcBT7  Beeve. .  .Brttwdl,  WatUngton 
Craddock,  R.. .  .LTneham,  Chipping  Norton 
Chmdwell,  O. . .  .Boee  Meant,  Iffley,  Oxford 
fDiirinPOod,  Ckptain  F.  Loftos. .  .KlrUington  Phrk 
IMhwood.  Sir  Henry  W.,  Bart. .  .Ktrtlington 
fDHTenport,  F.  H.. .  .Headlngton  HUU  Oxford 
tDkvli,  R.  8.  B. . .  .Swerford  Park,  Enstone 
tDnvk,  Samnel. .  .Swerford  Pu-k,  Enstone 
tDickena,  Samuel  S.. .  .Golder  Manor,  Tetaworth 
Dodwell,  J.. .  .Manor  Home,  Long  Crendon,  Tbanio 
Dorawr,  C.  OottrlU. .  .Bonaham,  Woodstock 
fDrooe,  A.  F.  Milton. . .Twelrc  Acres,  Eynsham 
tDmoe,  Joaeph. .  .Eynsham 
fDmoe,  Snniiel.  •  .Eynsham 
Early,  Tbomaa. .  .Witney 
BBngtiam,  Earl  of. .  .Tnsmore  Honse,  Bicester 
tFnnklin.  Joseph. .  .Little  Haseley,  TeUworth 
Frecmao,  Edwin. . .  Chilton,  Thame 
fner,  F.  Uobert. .  .Oddlngton,  Chipping  Norton 
lOammie,  George. .  .Shotover  House,  Wheatley 
Gtrae,  Oeorge. .  .Cfaorchill  Heath,  Chipping  Norton 
iOaskeU,  Henry  L. . .  .Kiddlngton  Hall.  Woodstock 
tOsToer,  C,  M.A.. .  .1,  New  College  Lane,  Oxford 
<^IUett,  Frederick. .  .Upton  Downs,  Bnrford 
<HUett,  John. .  .Oaklanda,  Charlbary 
Ofllett,  John. .  .Minster  Lovell,  Witney 
Glen.  George. .  .Stralton  Andley  Park.  Bicester 
6«lion,  NkbolU  S.. .  .Uttie  Tew,  Enstone 
<^wln,  Mrs.. .  .Troy  Farm,  Ueddington 
^ves.  John. .  .Elsfleld,  Oxford 
^■flffln,  J.  Whltehooae. .  .Towers^y  Manor,  Tbamo 
^QlHver,  William. .  .SwalclUfe,  Banbory 
^^tteridge,  Charlea. . .  Assendon,  Henlcy-on  •Thames 
^•U,  Rldiard . .  .Great  Barford,  Deddlngton 
^iamerslcy,  Hngh . .  .Great  Haseley,  Tetsworth 
.^[^^tramrt,  E.  W. . .  .Nmieham  Park,  Oxford 
-^^ttoo,  William. .  .Kingston,  Tetsworth 
^Bawkea,  William.. .Thenford,  Banbnry 
^^enley,  Joseph  J., .  .Shotover  Lodge,  Oxford  • 
^Henley,  RtJIon.  J.W.,  M.P.. .  W^atcrpury,"WTieaUcy 
rt^-Hesier,  Georige  P.. .  .Oxford 
-Viewer,  Robert. .  .Fair  Green  Farm,  Chipping  Norton 
^Holbedi,  Rer.  C.  W. . .  .Famborough,  Banbory 
'^opkina,  Rer.  T.  H.  T.. .  .Magdalen  College,  Oxford 
Rowland,  A.  R.. . .Lndesden  Honse,  Thamo 
'^oghea,  James. .  .Wood  Lawn,  Oxford 
^ntt,  John. .  .Water  Eaton,  Oxford 
i-Keene.  Rct.  C.  Rack.  .Swincombc  Hoaae, NetUebc.1 
King,  Frederick. ..West  Lawn.  Klrtllngton 
Khift  W.  Ftelbary. .  .Lower  Hejrford.  Banbury 
KnoUya,  Gen.  Sir  W.,  K.C.B...Blonnt'8  Court,  Henley 
Lord,  Rkhard... Stanton  Harooort.  Witney 
tMaodeafieb],  Earl  of. .  .Sherbum  Qutle,  Tetsworth 
fMackenzte,  E.. .  .Fawley  Court,  Henley-on-Thames 
Marrfott,  Captain  E.  J.. .  .Burfbrd 
Manham,  R.,  D.CX.. .  .Merton  College,  Oxford 
fMaaoo,  James. . .  Eynsham  Hall,  Witney 
fMatbcr,  D.. .  .ChadUngton,  Enatone 
Mewbnrn,  W.. . .  Wykham  Park.  Banboiy 
fMiddletoD,  Henry. .  .Catteslow,  Oxford     ^ 
MiUhigton,  Mrs.. . .  Ashgrove,  AnUey,  Biceeter 
fMorrell,  F.  J.. .  .St  Giles's,  Oxford 


Momford,  J.  A.. .  .GhiltaD  Park  Farm,  Thame 
Nalder,  J JIaU. . .  Haseley,  Tetsworth 
Nevell.  Edward. .  .Chawley  Farm,  Cnmnor,  Ozfoid 
tXewtoD,  R.  J.. .  .Campafleld,  Woodstock 
fNcwton,  William. .  .Gould's  Grove,  Bensoo 
fNorreya,  Visoount. . .  Wytham  Park,  Oxford 
North,  Lieut.  Colonel,  M.P..  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbury 
tP«ww)M.  Herbert. .  .Elsfleld.  Oxford 
fParsons,  John. .  .Iffl^,  Oxford 
ParsiSns.  AV.. .  .Hill  Farm.  Elsfleld.  Oxford 
l*arrott.  l-^lward. .  .Shh-bum,  Tetsworth  j 
Parker,  Jamrs  8.. .  .Iffley,  Oxford 
tPaxton.  Edmund. . .  Willaaton  House,  Bloetter 
Paxton.  Junas. .  .Bicester 

fPerry,  T.  A. . .  Betham  House,  Avon  DaaseU  Banbury 
Pickering,  lieonard. . .  Wiloote,  Charlbury 
fPiercy.  AXtnd. .  .Coldharbour,  Henley 
Plnnell,  Charles. . . Westwell,  Barford 
Reade.  J.. .  .Shipton,  Clilpping  Norton 
Reynardson,  H.  B.. . .  AdweU,  Tetsworth 
Robbins,  Hkrry . .  .Northfleld  Farm,  Witney 
Roberts,  Joseph. .  .Osswell  Hoose,  Witney 
Rowland,  John. .  .HoUy  Bank,  Wootton,  Woodstock 
Rusher,  William. .  .High  Street,  Banbury 
Samman,  William. .  .Middleton  Parle,  BiceatO' 
Samuelson,  Bemhard,  M.P.. .  .Banbury 
Savidge,  Matthew. .  .Sarsden,  Chipping  Norton 
fSbeldon,  Jonathan. .  .Eynsham 
Sheldon,  Jonathan,  Jun.. .  .Eynsham 
Sheldon,  Thomaa. .  .Osney  Mill,  Oxford 
fShillingford,  George  W.. .  .fi^ynsham 
Smith,  Samuel. .  .Somerton,  Deddlngton 
Stilgoe,  Nathaniel. .  .Adderbory,  Banbury 
fStllgoe,  Z.  W.. . . Adderbury  Grounds,  Banboiy 
Symonds,  Horatio  P.. . .Oxford 
Tawney,  A.  R.. .  .Banbury 
Taylor,  Thomas. . .  Ashton  Rowant,  Tetsworth 
Thomfloo,  Guy. .  .Old  Bank.  Oxford 
fThomson.  John. .  .Baldon  House,  Oxford 
Trcdwell,  William. .  .Elsfleld,  Oxford 
Vandcrstegen.  W.  H.. .  .Cane  End  Houac,  Henlcy 
Ward.  William. .  .41.  St  Giles's,  Oxford 
Wat«on.  John. .  .Shirbum  Castle.  Tetsworth 
fWeaving.  John  W.. .  .Oxford 
Wiggins.  Walter  John. . .  Watlington 
Wiggins,  William. .  .Watcombe  Farm,  WaUIngton 
Wilkinson,  William. .  .Oxford 
fWorlcy,  AVilllam. .  .Stanton  Harcourt,  Eynsham 


BUTLANDaEISE. 

Goccmot, 
Gainaboroogh,  Earl  of. .  .Exton  Hall.  Oakham 

Memben. 
Addison,  J. . . .  Brookfleld  Gretton,  Uppingham         J 
Aveland,  Lord. .  .Normanton  Park,  Oakham 
fBames,  Wilson. .  .Telgh,  Oakham 
Boaworth,  J.  G. . .  .Qreetham,  Oakham 
Cutting,  Robert  Coote. .  .Ridlington.  Upplngliam 
fDuncan,  Alexander. .  .Knossington  Grange,  Oakham 
■j-Eyxe,  Edwin. .  .Preston  Hall,  Uppingham 
Finch,  George  H.,  M  J^. .  •  .Barley<iOn4lns>HiIl,0iiUiilB 


zxzn 


Lia  of  Gavemars  and  Membifs  (if  the 


fGIIfbrfl  WUlUm...N(nrtIiLaffenham,Uppilnghun 
Plater,  Beqjamin. . .  Barley  •on>tbe-Hlll.  Oftkh«m 
VTtadt  Bobert. .  .HtrriDgworth,  Uppingham 
fWlng,  WlUiun. .  .Market  Overton,  Oakham 
Winn,  Mrs.. .  .Uppingham 
WorUey.  Edward. .  .BIdUngton,  Uppingham 


fiSBOPSHIBX. 

CotM,  John. .  .Woodoote,  Newport 

fHill,  Ylsoonnt. .  .Ilawkstone  Pork,  Shrewsbury 

Memba-t, 
Archer,  James. .  .Combermere  Abbey,  Whltcborch 
Asbdown,  A.  H.. .  .Uppington,  Wellington 
Asbdown,'S.  JIarding. .  .Uppington,  Wellington 
Asterley,  W.  L.. .  .Pentrei;  Llanymynech,  Oswestry 
Anstin.  Harry  C . .  Allsoott,  Wellington 
Baokhonse,  R.  0. . . .  Westwood,  Bridgnorth 
Barber,  Biehanl . .  .Uarlescott,  Shrewsbury 
Bate.  John  William. . . Astol,  Shifnal 
Bate,  Richard  Stokes. . . Badger,  Shifiial 
Bateman,  J.. .  .Croxton  Hanmer,  Whitchurch 
fBatber,  Thomas. .  .Maesbniy  Hall  MiU,  Oswestry 
Bsyley,  John. .  .Tilstock,  Whitchurch 
Beck.  Frsncls  Henry. . .  Albrighton,  Shifoal 
Beck,  Peter. .  .Shrewsbury 
Beckett,  Joseph. .  .Belvedere,  Whitchurch 
fBeckwith,  Rev.  H.. .  .Eaton  Oonstantine,  WeUington 
Beesiou,  Thomas.  .Goldstone  Manor,  Market  Drmytou 
fBenson,  George. . .  Lntwycfae  Hall,  Wenlock 
Bibby,  J.  J.. .  .Hardwicke  Grange,  Shrewsbury 
Blckerton,  S.. .  .Shotattou,  Buy  ton  Eleven  Towns 
BIgge,  C.  Selby.  .Bourton  Grange,  Much  Wenlock 
Blantem,  George  G.. .  .Haston,  Hadnall,  Shrewsbury 
Boldeii,  Samuel  E..  .The  Ooundl  House,  Shrewsbury 
Booker,  Joseph. . .  Wilbrighton  Hall,  Newport 
fBorough,  C.  B.. . .Chetwynd  I'ark,  Newport 
BotfleU,  Rev.  W.  B.  Gamett. .  .Decker  HUl,  Shifhal 
Boulton,  John. .  .Bowling  Green  Farm,  Shifhal 
BoultoQ,  W.  Baker..  .The  Liaiard,  Shifhal 
Bourne,  S... .Goldsmith  House,  Whitchurch 
Bowen,  Edward  H.. .  .Klngslow,  Bridgnorth 
Bowen,  Humphrey  C. .  .Chesterton,  Bridgnorth 
Bowen,  John,  Jun. . .  .Dunvali  House,  Bridgnorth 
Bowen,  Thomas. . .  Wootton,  Bridgnorth 
Bradford,  Earl  of. .  .Weston  Hall,  Shifnal 
Brewster,  W.. .  .Balderton  Hall,  Middle,  Shrewsbury 
Bridgeman,  John. . .  Ascott  Hall,  Shrewsbury 
Bright,  John. .  .Styche,  Market  Drayton 
Brooke,  Rev.  John. .  .Haughton,  Shifnal 
f  Broue^ton,  P. . .  .Tunstall  Hall,  Market  Drayton 
Brown,  Henry. .  .Preston,  Wellington 
Brown,  Richard . . .  Ruyton  Eleven  Towns 
Browne,  Samuel. .  .Brocton  Hall,  Shifnal 
Bard,  Thomas  A.. .  .Buroot,  WeUington 
Barton,  R.  H.  Llngen. .  .ChUton  Grove,  Shrewsbury 
•fCbarlUm,  St.  John  C. . .  Apley  CssUe,  WeUington 
Gbetwode,  Sir  J.  N.  L.,  Bt..  .Oakley,  Market  Drsytun 
Clay,  Charles. .  .Whitchurch 
^tegr»  John. . .  Klnsole,  WhIttingtoD,  Oswcstiy 


Clews,  R.  T.. .  .The  Woodlands,  Westoo,  Sblfnal 
•fOocks,  Rev.  G.  R.  Somen. .  .Nene  Savage  RccUfeii 

Cleobuxy  Mortimer 
Cocks,  John. .  .Dfaicfaope,  Wlstaastow 
•fCorbet,  H.  R.. .  I  Addertey  Hall,  Market  Drayton. 
Corbett,  Heniy . .  .Hlgfiml,  Shifhal 
Corbett,  Thomas. .  .Shrewsbniy 
fCorbett,  Captain  R.  J.. .  .Bridgnorth 
Corden,  Arthur  H.. .  .Brlncton,  Shifnal 
Corden,  John. .  .Great  ChatweU,  Newport 
OotUe,  George. . .  West  Felton,  Shrewsbniy 
fCotton.  Hon.  R.  W.  S..  .Bouriton  Pftrk,  Shrewal>« 
Crane,  Edward. .  .Forton,  Montfbrd,  Shrewabuiy 
Crane,  Joseph. .  .Caloot,  Shrewsbury 
Crowley,  John  L.. . .Standford  Hall,  Newport 
Cureton,  George. . .  Beam  House,  Shrewsbury 
fCurtis,  Sir  W.,  Bart. .  .Csynham  Gbart»  Lodlov 
Cost,  Captain  F.  H.. .  .EUeamere 
Danford,  WUliam  Lewis. .  .Langley,  Bicmflekl 
fDarby,  Alfred. .  .Stanley  Hall,  Brldgoorlh 
Davies,  James. .  .Isle  Park,  Shrewsbury 
DavieB,WiUiam...Mardre,  Llaodrinto, Oswestry 
Davis,  Evan  H.. .  .Patton,  Much  Wenlodc 
Favis,  T.. .  .Uttle  Wenk>ck,  WelUngton 
Day,  John. .  .High  Street,  Whitchurch 
Dickta,  E.  T.. . . YockingB  Gate,  Whitdiurch 
Dickin,  WiUlam. .  .The  Lloyd,  Market  Dnybm 
Downward,  Rev.  G.  R. . .  .Shrewsbniy 
I   Dunn,  John. .  .FemhUl  7iUa,  Market  Drayton 
fDyer,  Mi^or  H.  C.  S.. . . Weetborpe,  Bromfleld 
I   fEddowes,  Thomas  Henry... Pontesbory 
,   Edwards,  Edward . . .  Boreton,  Shrewabaiy 
.    Edwards,  Ed  win...  Brocton  Grange.  Shifhal 
.   Edwanis,  G.  Withers,  Jan.. . .  Woolstoo,  Oswestry 
Edwards,  Richard. . .  Adltngton,  Shrewsbniy 
ElweU,  Charles. .  .Evelith  Manor,  Shifhal 
El  well,  Paul. .  .Evelith  Manor,  Shifnal 
Emery,  Richard  A.. .  .Lo«tford,  Market  DnjU» 
I    Evans,  John . . .  UfBngton 
I   Evans,  John. .  .HadnaU  Wood,  Hadnall 

Eyke,  John. .  .SUnton,  Shifnal 
;   fEyton,  Thomas  C. . .  .Vineyard,  WeUington 

fFenn,  Thomas. .  .Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow 
I   Forester. G.T....£rcaU  Magna,  WeUington 
I   fFoster.W.O.... Apley  Bark,  Bridgnorth 
FouUcea.  C. .  .St.  Mary's  Street,  Whltdrarch 
Fowler,  William. .  .Acton  Rejmold,  Shrewsbniy 
Fox,  John. .  .Coalbrookdale,  WeUington 
fFrance,  James..  .GrinshiU,  Shrewsbury 
Frank,  John  Charles. .  .Rhydairy,  Oswertiy 
I  tt>yer,  H.  C. .  .Lodge  Park,  TaUesin,  Shrewshvrr 
j   jGatacre,E.Lloyd...Gatacre  Hall,  Bridgnorth 
;   fGodsall,  Philip  W....IsooydPftricWhitdinitiB 

Goodail,  W.  H.. .  .Sutton,  Market  Drajton 
I  Gouldboume,J....WUksley.Barleydam,Whllctoi 
,   Gower,  Andrew. .  .Market  Drsyton 
•fGranvUle,  Eari,  K.G.. .  .Aldenbam,  Bridgnorth 
fGreen,  Joseph  B. . . .  Marlow,  LefntwaidtaM 
Grifflthes.  Thomas  J.. .  .Blshopa  Chstle 
Griffiths,  John. .  .Houlston,  Middle 
fGroom,  James. . . Arlston  Hoose,  WelUagton 
Groves,  Robert,  V.C. . .Berrington,  Shicwsbuy 
Hanmer,Sir  J.,Bart.,  M.P...Betti«lleld,Wkllctacb 
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;  E.  W.. .  .Old  Springs,  Market  Drayton 
;  John. .  .Blcton  Home,  Shrewsbury 
,  Dtands. .  .Cuckton  Hall,  Shrewslrary 
\,  TbomM. .  .MostoD,  Stanton 
,  WiUiam. .  .Babney,  Wbitchorch 
Cealh,  John...Cleobai7  Mortimer 

J,  John.  .Brooghton,  Harmer  Hill,  Shrewsbury 
^^Kestl^,  John. .  .Eaton,  Market  Drayton 
-^Seatkj,  R.  T.. .  .Eaton  Grange,  Market  Draytoo 
^p-  Herbert,  MiOor-Oen..  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  P.  £.,  Bart., 

M  J*.. .  .Stycbe,  Market  Drayton 
l^^lgBi,  Albert  A. . . .  Liti  lo  Wenlock,  Wellington 
»-^«n,  Ber.  John. .  .Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury 
:^BU11,  Biehaid. .  .Orleton  Oonrt,  Ludlow 

Unrkfiun,  Charlea  H.. .  .The  Poles,  Ludlow 


lollia,  Edward. .  .West  Felton 
iocde,  Arthur... Hinnington  House,  Shifhul 
lomby,  Oaptain  R.M.  ..  .Hanley  Houde,  Sbre\\>bury 
-#-Honi>qr.  Ber. R.. .  .Bqyiton  Hill,  Shrewsbury 
:Kdortao,  Geofge. .  .Harley,  Much  Wenlock 
-f-Horton,  &  Lewis. .  .Pftrk  House,  Shifnal 
^Bortoo,  Thomas. .  .Hamage  Grange,  Shrewsbury 
JJLndsoo,  C.  D...Cheswardine,  Market  Drayton 
'^aodsoD,  John. .  .SlbberMSOtt,  Lea  Cross 
-ff-Hudsoo,  Samnel. . . Wytbeford  Hall,  Shawhury 
^KHudion,  Thomas. .  .Longford  Farm,  Market  Drayton 
IKJamphrejs,  W.  T.. .  .Gkloott  Hall,  Oswestry 
~-C~HantBr,  L.  B.. .  .Bedatow  House,  Aston^on-Clun 
^^Honter,  Patrick. .  .Boden,  Wellington 
^  Un,  Edward. .  .Moat  House,  Wem 
"^Ingram,*  George. .  .Chetwynd  Psrk,  Newport 
•"^enkhi,  H.  B.. .  .Ootton  Farm,  Whitchurch 
<*^ooes,*F....The  Old  Hall.  Hanmer.  Whitchurch 
^^JoDSS,  J.  Bowen. .  .Esndon  Hall,  Baschurch 
<«^ooei^  James. .  .Nonrille,  Bridgnorth 
^^ooei^  John. .  .The  Lodge,  Whitchurch 
'Oooes,  Stephen. .  .Lea  Gross 
^ooe^  Thomas. .  .English  Frsnkton,  Ellesmere 
Wooei^  Rev.  William. .  .Baschurch,  Shrewsbury 
^JoDSS,  WiUlam. .  .Harrington,  Shiftial 
•Juckes,  George. .  .Beslow  Hall,  Wrozeter 
Juckes,  Mrs.. .  .CotwaU,  Wellington 
Juckes,  Thomas. .  .Tern,  Wellington 
fJosttoe,  Henry. .  .Hinstock,  Market  Drayton 
Keary,  H.  W.. . . Aldenham,  Bridgnorth 
Keball,  George. .  .Marton,  Baschurch 
Kelaall  Thomas. . .  Bettlsfleld  Hall,  Whitchurch 
Kcmpster,  William. .  .New  Cricket,  EUesmere 
fKenyon,  Hon.  K. .  .Macefen.  Whitchurch 
fKnlght,   A.   J.   B.   Boaghton...Downton   Gaatkb 

LeintwanUne 
Lsogford,  William. .  .Gberbary  Hall 
Lea,  James. .  .Dodeoote  Grange,  Market  Drayton 
Lee,  J.  H.. .  .Bedhrook,  Whitchurch 
Lee,  Thomas  8.. .  .Brincton  House,  Shiftul 
Leake,  Balph  L.. .  .Longford  Hall.  Newport 
Leigh.  William. . .  WUksley.  Whitchurch 
fLeigblon,  Stanley. ., Sweeny  Hall,  Oswestiy 
Lewis,  William. .  .Shrewsbury 
LlgbtlSoet,F.JL... Market  Drayton  ' 

fUoyd,  Arthur  P.. .  .Shawhury,  Shrewsbury 
Lloyd,  J.  A.. .  .Leaton  KnoUs,  Shrewsbury 
fUoyd,  Elchard  T.. .  .Aston  Hall,  Oswestry 


Lloyd,  W.  a. .  .Preston  Montfiird  Hall.  Shrewsbury 
tLowndes,  W.  L.. .  .Linley  Hall.  Bridgnorth 
fMain  waring,  Salusbury  K.. .  .Oteley,  Shrewsbury 
Mansell,  Andre w...LlUle  Ness,  Baschurch 
tManaeU,  Thomas. .  .Ercall  Park,  Wellington 
f  Mansell.  Thomas  J. . . .  Adcott  Hall.  Baschurch 
Matthews.  Henry. .  .Montford,  Shrewsbury 
Meire,  T.  L. .  .Eyton-on-Sevem,  Shrewsbury 
Minor,  John. . .llie  Grove,  Kingsland.  Shrewsbury 
fMinton,  John. .  .Forton,  Shrewsbury 
Mioton,  T.  S.. .  .Forton,  Montford.  Shrewsbury 
Moody,  General. .  .Gaynham  House,  Ludlow 
More,  R.  Jasper. .  .Linley  Hall  Bishop's  Csstle 
Morris,  James. .  .Union  Place,  Oswestry 
Mort,  William. .  .Marton,  Baschurch 
Nevett,  William. . .  Yorton,  Harmer  Hill, Shrewsbury 
Newill,  Joseph . . .  Lydbnry  North 
{-Newport,  H.  A.  W.. .  .Coton  Hall.  Bridgnorth 
■j-Newport.  Viscount,  M.P.. .  .Weston,  Shifhal 
Niooolls,  W.  H. . . .  Newnham,  Shrewsbury 
Nickolls,  James. .  .Tuck  Hill,  Bridgnorth 
fNightingale,  Vaughan  E. . . .  Burway,  Ludlow 
Nock.  Charles. .  .Norton.  Shifhal 
Nock,  Thomas. .  .Sutton  Maddock.  Shifnal 
Nock,  T.  F.. .  .KIngslow,  Bridgnorth 
Norris,  W.  G.. .  .Goalbrookdal^  Wellington 
Nunnerley,  Thomas. . . Bradley  Green.  Whitchnrch 
fPalin,  William. .  .Twyford  House,  West  Felton 
Palmer,  Robert. .  .Naglngton,  Market  Drayton 
Parrish.  R.. .  .Uplands  Farm,  Bridgnorth 
fParry,  Ch tries. .  .Houghton.  Ellesmere 
tPayne,  William. .  .Willcott,  KessdliT 
Peck.  Edmund. . . Plas-y-Ddinas,  Shrewsbury 
fPemberton.  Rev.  R.  N...Millickhope  Park.  Church 

Slretton 
f Perry.  Graddon. .  .Acton  Pigott,  Condover 
Phillips,  G.  T.. .  .Brockton  Leasowes,  Ne«k port 
Picken,  WUliam. .  .HUton,  Newport 
Piatt.  John. .  .Belle  Vue,  Wem 
fPoole,  C.  H.. .  .Marbnry  Hall,  ^Vhltchurch 
Pooler,  Henry.  ..The  Poplars,  Vatley,  Wellington 
Preeoe,  W.  G.. .  .Shrewsbury 
Price,  Andrew. . .Bagley,  Ellesmere 
Price,  James. .  .St.  Mihorough.  Ludlow 
Price,  T.  S.. .  .Felton  Butler,  Baschurch 
fPritchard,  John . . .  Broeeley 
fPryse,  Sir  Pryse,  Bart . .  .Gogerddan,  Buw^keee 
fPngh.  WUllam. .  .Coalport.  Ironbridge 
Pullen,  R.. .  .Sliackerley  House,  Albrigbton 
Purton,  C.  C...  .The  Woodhouse.  Cleobury  Mortimer 
Radcllffe,  Thomas. .  .Chcswell  Grange,  New[Mirt 
Ralnforth.  Edward. .  .Monkhopton,  Bridgnorth 
fRalph.  R.  W.. .  .Honnlngton  Grange,  NewiM>i-t 
Ravenshaw.  James. . .  Bridleway  Gate 
fRlchards.  John. .  .Llyncley»,  Oswestry 
Rider,  Thomas. .  .Edgcboulton,  Shawhury 
Rider,  Thomas  John. .  .Ken wick,  Shrewsbury 
Rider,  William. .  .Crudglngton,  Wellington 
Roberts,  Bei^amln ...  Belle  Vue,  Oswestry 
Roberts,  R.. .  .The  Rock,  Richard's  Castle,  Ludlow 
Roberts,  T.  Lloyd. .  .Corflon  Hall.  Bromfield 
fRobinson,  George. . . Whistoo,  Shifnal 
tRouse-Boughtou,Sir  C.  U.,Bt.  .Downton  Hall,I.udlovr 


Yates.  ^^^^  „- — ■ — 


«.  Or^  ^  ^C  *-  *'''"''^ 


w'*r»'«f  r';:,,.^.  n'*7^  "^Ubi^  CO"'''  ^ 

I  *r:,,n  Htoty-  •    .,_,i3»m,  S"™,.,  cte«*«»' 
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HftTdloK.  T.  IQng. .  .Maiden  BredUy.  Bath 
fHarford,  J.  & . .  .Stoke  Biabop,  Briatol 
fHarfofd,  W.. .  .Barley  Wood.  Wrington,  Brlatol 
Helyar,  W.  H.. .  .Coker  Hall,  Yeovil 
fHenl^  H.  C. .  .Leigh  House,  Chard 
Hewett,  W.  H... .Norton  Court,  Taunton 
HickB,  O.  H.  T.. . .HiU  Grove,  Wells 
fHlppialey,  John. .  .Stone  Easton,  Bath 
Hole,  James. .  .Knowle,  Dunster 
fHood,  Sir  A.  A^  Bart. .  .St.  Audries,  Taunton 
f  Hoskins,  Thomas. .  .Haselbury,  Crewkeme 
Howard.  William. .  .Windsor  Terrace,  Taunton 
Hurte,  J.  Cook. .  .Brialington,  Bristol 
King,  R.  King  Meade. . .  Walford.  Taunton 
-f-Knatchbnll.  William. .  .Babington,  Frome 
Knollys,  J.  R. .  .Fitxhead  Court,  Taunton 
Lan&  T.  M.. .  .Barrington  Court,  Ilmlnster 
tLangtoD,  W.  H.  P.  Gore. .  .Newton  Park,  Bath 
tLee,  J.  Lee. .  .Dilllngton  House,  Ilminster 
fLethbridge,  Charles. .  .Eastbrook  House,  Taunton 
Logan,  John.. .11,  Lanadowne  Crescentk  Bath  . 
tLovell,  Edwin. .  .Dtnder.  Wells 
fliovell,  E.  W.  Lovell. .  .Dinder,  AVclls 
Ltittrell.   Colonel   H.    A.    F....Badgworth    Court, 

Weston-super-Mare 
Liittrell,Rev.  A.  H. R.Minehead  Vlcarage,Taunton 
3f*le,  Henry. .  .East  Chinnock,  Yeovil 
MalJock,  Charles  H.. .  .Cockington,  Torquay 
Maud,  Charles  T.. . .  Waterhouse,  Bath 
tMiles.  J.  W.. .  .King's  Weston,  Bristol 
tiCiles,  P.  W.  S.. .  .61,  Queen  Square.  Bristol 
tMoysey,  Heniy  G..  .Batheaton  Court,  Wivellicombe 
tNaisb,  W.  B.... Stone  Easton,  Bath 
tNapier,  £.  B.. .  .P^nnard  House,  Shepton  Mallet 
f Newbury,  R.  P.. . .  Webbe  House,  Chard 
^Uer,  John. .  .Isle  Brewers,  Taunton 
^Viget,  Edward. .  .Burnett,  Bristol 
I^iaget.  Major  R.  H.,  MJP.. .  .Cranmore  Hall.  Shepton 

Mallet 
"fParsons,  George . . .  Martock 
"hParaons,  Henry. .  .Haselbury,  Crewkeme 
i-Paull,  J.  W.. .  .Knott  Oak  House,  Ilmlnster 
^enny,  Thomas. .  .Taunton 
I*eren,  W.  B.. .  .Compton,  South  Petherton 
l^eters,  Daniel. .  .31,  College  Green.  Bristol 
X^nney,  Col.  W. .  .Somerton  Erleigh,  Taunton 
IVoctoT,  T.. . .Elmdale  House,  Qifton,  Bristol 
Hayer,  W.  Carew. ,  .Holcombe  Court,  WelUngton 
^Holrinson,  John. .  .Backwell  House,  Bristol 
Hobinson,  W.. .  .Wembdon,  Bridgwater 
!Rose,  Christopher. .  .Zeals.  Bath 
Skrine,  H.  D. . . .  Warley  Manor,  Bath 
Smith,  Robert. .  .Chew  Magna,  Bristol 
-H)mith.  William. .  .Sandon  House,  aiflon,  Bristol 
+Somer¥me,  J.  G. .  .Dinder  House,  Wells 
fSparks,  William. .  .Crewkeme 
tStantoo,  Rev.  J.  J.. .  .Lovlngton  Vicarage,  Rith 
fStephens,  Robert. . .  13,  Paragon,  Rilh  ^ 

Strangway,  H.  B.. .  .Shapwick,  Bath 
Stackey.  H.. .  .Bishops  Lydiard,  Taunton 
tSuriecs,  W.  K. .  .Tainfleld  House,  Taunton 
tVlncent,  James. .  .CUOon  Maybonk.  Yeovil 
+Ward.  T.  J.. .  .Fern  Park,  Olveston,  Bristol 


Warre,  Henry. .  .Longford  Budvllle,  Wellington 
Warry,  George. .  .Shapwick,  Glastonbury 
Were,  Francis. .  .Gratwicke  Hall,  Barrow  Gnraej 
WIghtman,  John. .  .Chard 
Wollen,  Joseph. . .AVedmore 
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<7orenior*. 
fBulIer,  Sir  E.  M.,  Bt,  M.P..Dilhomo  Castle, Chttdle 
j  fDartmouth,  Earl  of.  .Patshall  Hall,  Wolverhampton 
fSutherland,  Duke  of,  K.G. . .  .Trentham  Hall 

Members. 
Abbotts,  R.  W.. .  .Burton-on-Trcnt ' 
Allen.  George. .  .Knightley  ILiU.  EcclcshaU 
A  mold,  William. .  .Lichfield  Street,  Tamworth 
Ashcroft,  Thomas. .  .Walford.  Eccleshall 
Averill,  Charles.  Jnn.. .  .PyrehlU,  Stone 
AvcriU,  E.. ,  .Wood  Gate,  Kings  Bromley,  LlchHeld 
Averill,  George  Hanson. ,  .AVood  End,  Lichfield 

I  t  Avery,  WUllam  Howard . .  .Tlxall  Heath,  Stafford 

I  BagnalU George... Draycot.Cheadlc 
fBagot,  Lord. . . Bllthefleld,  Rugeley 
Bantock,  T.. .  .Merridalc  House,  Wolverhampton 
Bamett,  T.  J.. .  .13,  North  Street,  Wolverhampton 
Bams,  John .  • .  Shenstone,  Lichfield 
Barratt,  C.  Underwood. .  .Eccleshall 
f  Barrow,  Wm.. .  .Bilbrooke  House,  Wolverhampton 
Barton,  J.  Pipe. .  .Banglcy,  Tamworth 
Baas,  Michael  T.,  M.P. . . . Burton-on-Trent 
Bate,  Samuel. .  .Springfields,  NewcasUe-under-Lyme 
Beach,  J.. .  .Standcford  Cottage,  Wolverhampton 
Beach,  Mrs.. .  .The  Hattons,  Brewood 
Bealey,  J.  Edward. . . Bloxwich.  WalsaU 
Bennett,  Joseph  B.  H.. .  .Tutbury,  Burton-on-Trent 
f Bcnnion,  Owen. .  .Cresawell,  Stafford 
Blckford,  Joseph. .  .Oxley,  Wolverhampton 
Bill,  John. .  .Trent  Vale,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Billington,  John  S.. . .Netherset  Hey,  Madekj 
Birch,  James. .  .Pearsc  Hny,  Penkridge 
Bloxddge,  4phn  Smith. .  .Mere  Pits,  Tamworth 
Blurton,  Edward. .  .Wolverhampton 
Blurton,  W^  Mountfort. .  .Field  Hall,  Uttoxetcr 
Bond,  Benjamin. .  .Draycot,  Cheadle 
Bond,  Peter . . .  Draycot,  Clieadle 
Bonehill,  C.  G.. .  .Bickford  (J range,  Penkridge 
Boot,  WlUlam. .  .Chesterfield,  Lichfield 
Booth,  John. .  .Shenstone  Hall,  Lichfield 
Booth,  Thomas. .  .Tambome  Park,  Lichfield 
Bostock,  Edwin. .  .The  Haugh,  Stafford 
Bostock,  Thomas  ..Hill  Top,  Burslem 
Boucherctt,  Henry  Robert. .  .Hoar  Cross,  Rugelej 
Bourne,  John. .  .HUdenstone,  Stone 
Bradbum,  William. .  .Hilton,  Wolverhampton 
Bradburae,  J.  Hanbury. .  .Pipe  Place,  Lichfield 
Brealey,  John . . .  Leek 
Brewster,  John. .  .Stretton  Mill,  Penkridge 
Bridgwood,  George. .  .Bed wall,  Stafford 
Briggs,  WUUam. .  .Elford  Park,  Tamworth 
Broomhall,  T.  T.,  MJ).. .  .Beech  Cliff.  Newcastle 
Brougb,  William  S.. .  .Fowlchurch,  Leek 
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List  of  Governors  and  Members  of  Hue 


.  .Paric  H«I1,  Lelgb,  Cheadle 
.  U. .  .Hagley  Hall,  Rngeloy 
1. .  .Walton  Bank,  Stone 
.. .  .AViggington  Hous^,  Tam worth  . 
jn  Edward. .  .Dilhorne,  Cbeadle 
mnel. .  .Cattto,  Borton  on-Trent 
I. . .  Uttywood,  Stafford 
rick. .  .Dnnston,  Penkrldge 
Lord. .  .Perrj  Ilall,  Stafford 
William  T.. .  .Hollington.  Uttoxeter 
.,  Bobert. . .  Werg»*  Wolverhampton 
John.  .Blackwood,  Endon,  StokcK>n-Trcnt 
Henry. .  .Honnd  Hill,  Uttoxeter 
r,  Richard  Croft. .  .The  Abnalls,  Lichfield 
r.  Farmer. .  .Dosthlll,  Tamworth 
ide,  M^  W.  F.. .  .Broeton  Hall,  Stafford 
,  Charles  F.. .  Purton  Grove,  Wolverhampton 
•on,  Robert. .  .Endon,  Stoke-on-Trent 
Samuel... Furdhouse  Mill,  AVolverhampton 
,  Charles. .  .Padcington,  Lichfield 
a,  William. .  .Aston  Farm,  Stafford 
Is,  Captain  A.  H.  A.. .  .Chamett  Grange,  Leek 
as,  C.  R.. .  .LoUington  Hall,  Burton-on- Trent 
f,  T.  Berwick. .  .Tettenhall,  AVolverhampton 
oql^  John. . .  Freeford  Farm,  Lichfield 
arling,  J. . . .  Beau  Desert,  Rugeley, 
an,  James. .  .Brerpton,  Riigeley 
mton,  Henry. .  .Wolverhampton 
eykin,  Jamtes.. . .  Whiston,  Penkrldge 
)Idcen,  TtKymaa,  Jun.. .  .Colton  Hall,  Rugeley 
CMckens,  R.  A.. .  .Woodford  Grange,  Wolverhampton 
[Xmglas,  J.  Bryant. .  .Lullington,  Burton-on-Trent 
[^yott,  CoU  M.P.. .  .Freeford  Manor,  Lichfield 
|-Elw«ll,  Charlrs  John. .  .Compton,  Wolverhampton 
f-Fanner,  C.  Haywood . .  .Comberford  Hall,  Tamworth 
f-Farwell,  Frederick  G.. .  .Wolverhampton 
Faulkner,  Jdm. .  .Bretby  Farm,  Burton-on-Trent 
F1tsherbert,8ir  W..  Bt .  .Somersall  Herbert,  Uttoxeter 
ntaherbert,  W.. .  .Swynnerton,  Stone 
l-Fofd,  George. .  .Barlaatone.  Stone 
Ford,  W.  H.. .  .Mrrridale  Road,  Wolverhampton 
l-Fonter,  Charles,  M.P — Lysways  Hall,  Rugeley^ 
Poraythe,  James. .  .Wolverhampton 
ftyer,  W.  Fleming. .  .The  Werg*,  Wolverhampton 
Qardom,  John  W.. .  .Butterton  Hall,  Newcastls 
Sillard,  Henry. .  .Stafford 
Sinders,  Samuel.. . I ngeetre,  Stafford 
to  lover,  John. .  .Ringley.  Tamworth 
Glover,  Robert. .  .Wexford,  Lichfield 
GoQgb,  Ralph  I).. .  .WiUenhaU 
GrtlBn,  Alfred  £.. .  .Wolverhampton 
Qriffln,  George  F.. .  .Tillington,  Stafford 
Qriffln,  Thomas  J.. .  .Preston  Vale,  Penkridge 
Grindtoy,  William. .  .Weeping  Cross,  Stafford 
Hambleton,  A.  P.. .  .Harley  Thorn,  Newcastle 
fHardy,  John,  M.P..DudsU11  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent 
Hardy,  Richard. .  .Marchington,  Uttoxeter  « 
Hartiil.  J.. .  .WiUenhall,  Wolverhampton 
Hatberton,  Ix)rd. .  .Teddealey,  PMikrtdge 
Heatley,  J.  H.. ..Engleton  Hall,  Penkridge 
Heatley,  Thomas. .  .PatUngham,  Wolverhampton 
Heaton,  Thomas. .  .Castle  Hill,  Alton,  Cbeadle 
Hewion,  John  Dal#,  Mi>.. .  .Coton  Hfll,  Stafford 


HIbbIt,  A.  W.  W.. .  .Penkridge 

f  Higgs,  J.  Birch. . .Brewood,  Penkridge 

Hills,  Alfred. .  .The  Coppine,  Penkrldge 

Hills,  William  A  . .  .Haromerwidi,  Uchllckf 

fHulland,  Dr  C  . .  .St  Chads,  Lichfield 

Holland,  William... Streethay,  Uchfield 

HoUis,  Henry  W....Keele,  Newcastie 

HoUoway,  Joseph. .  .Tutbury,  Burtonon-Tn nt 

Horsfall,  T.  E. .  .Bellamour  Hall,  Rugeley 

Halme,  Thomas. .  .Endon,  Stoke-on-Trent 

Inge,  Charles  H.. . .  Whittington  Hurst,  Uchfield 

Inge,  Rev.  George. .  .Thorpe  Constantlne,  Tamworth 

Ingram,  H.  F.  M.. .  .Hoar  Crosa,  Rugeley 

James.  John. .  .Sandon  Hall  Farm,  Stone 

James,  Thomas. .  .Shushion^  Manor,  Chnrch  f!a'on 

Jenklnson.  F.. .  .Marston,  Stafford 

Jenks,  Thomas. .  .Orton,  Trysull,  Wolvwhamptorr 

Jenks,  William. .  .Upper  Penn.  Wolverhampton 

Jervis,  Hon.  E.  Swinfen . . .  Aston  Park 

Keeling,  C.  R.. .  .Yew  Tree  Farm,  Penkridge 

Keeling,  G.  B.. .  .Hampton  House,  Penkridge 

Kendrick.  Edwani. . .  Weeford,  Lichfield 

Knight,  Edward. .  .Sandon,  Stone 

Knight,  John  I^.. .Barton-under-Needwood 

Knight,  J«aah. .  .Milwlch.  Stone 

fKynnersley.  C.  T.  Sneyd. .  .Highfield^  Uttoxeter 

Landor.  W.  J.. .  .Lee  Hall,  Rugeley 

Lawrence,  J.  W.. .  .Chesterfield Grange,  LichfiekL 

Lea,  R.  N.. .  .Doveridge, Stoke-upon-Trent 

fLeaver,  Francis. .  .Longnor  Hall,  Penkrldge 

Lewis,  Samuel. . . Audley,  Newcastle 

Lewisham,  Viscount. .  .Patshull,  Wolverhampton 

Lichfield,  YaxX  of. .  .Shugboroogh 

fLocker.  Wlllli^  T.. . .  Aston,  Stone 

Lovatt,  Henry. .  .Finchfield  House,  Wolverhampton 

Loveridge,  Charles. .  .Ivetsey  Bank,  Penkrldge 

fLoveridg*^,  Samuel. .  .Chapel  Ash,  Wolverhampton* 

Ty>we,  Edward. .  .Comberford  Mill,  Tamworth 

Lowe,  Thomar. .  .TrysuU,  Wolverhamptoo 

Madan.  Martin. .  .Haselour, Tamworth 

fManley,  A.  E.. .  .Manley  HaU,  Lichfield 

Marson,  John  .  .Acton  Mill  Stafford 

MarUn,  E.  Hall.  Jun. . . .  Barr  Hill,  Madeley 

Masfen.  R.  H.. .  .Peodeford,  AVolverhampton 

fMasfen,  William . . .  Norton  Oalnea,  Cannock 

Matthews,  Charles.  .Cleveland  Road,  Wolverhantpton 

fMay,  G.  A.. .  .Elford  Park,  Lichfield 

Mayou,  J.  Webster. . . Faseley,  Tamworth 

Meakin,  H.  J.. .  .Shobnall  Grange,  Burtoo-on-Trent 

Mein,  William . . .  Brewood.  Stafford 

Mellard,  Ralph . . .  Rugeley 

Menzies,  George. .  .Trentham,  Stoke-on-Trent 

Meredith,  David. . . Yeateall,  Rugeley 

Miller,  J.  Norton. . . Pattingham,  Wolverhampton 

Minor,  A.  Henry. .  .Klddermore,  Penkridge 

Mitchell,  John. .  .The  Beacon.  Penkridge 

f  Monckton,  Francis. .  .Stretton  Hall,  Penkridge 

Moore,  R.. .  .Rye  Hill,  Church  Eaton,  Stafford 

Morris,  A . . . .  Pendcford  House.  Wolverhampton 

Morris.  Sir  John.Wbitewlck  House,  Wolverhamp 

Mosley,  Sir  Tonman,  Bart.. . .Burton-on-Trent 

Mott,  William. .  .Wall.  Lichfield 

fMynors,  W.  C.  T.. . . Elford  Lowe,  Tamworth 
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fXefui,  Tbomas  A. .  .Lynn  Hoase,  Walsall 

fNewdigate,  F.  W..Byrkley  Lodge,  Burton^n-Trent 

Oldacre^  Walter. .  .Broadflelds.  Lichfield 

Page,  FrancU. .  .Uttoxeter 

Peanon,  J.  C- . .  .Newbridge,  Wolverhampton 

Peel.  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Bart,  M.P.. . .  Drayton  Manor. 

Faaeley 
tPdle,  Rev.  t!  W.. .  .Cannock'yicarage 
PferktaM,  J.. .  .Manstey  Farm,  Penkridge 
Perry,  William. .  .Hlckmerelands,  Sedgley,  Dudley 
Flgot,  Sir  R^  Bart. .  .PAtahUI,  Wolverhampton 
Plant,  Edward. .  .Little  Onn.  Stafford 
Plant,  Henry  W.  a. .  .Barley  Fields,  Stafford 
Pole^ell,  H.  Chandos. .  .Footherly  Hall,  Lichfield 
Poyser.  Josiah  T.. .  .Burton-on-Trent 
Pratt,  Edward. .  .CaldweU,  Barton^n-Trent 
hlnoep.  William. .  .Newton,  Tamworth 
PttTsell,  R.  R. . .  .Oxley,  Wolverhampton 
fiadford,  H.  B.. .  .Stanton  House,  Burton-on-Trent 
fRidgway,  John. .  .Shelton,  Stoke-on-Trent 
fRoberta,  Oscar  W.. .  .FlaherwUk  Park,  Lichfield 
fiohotharo,  A. . . .  Drayton  Basset,  Tamworth 
tRogen,  Henry.  ..Wolgaretone.  Penkridge 
Kogers,  W.  H....Qoidthome  Vlilo,  Wolverhampton 
Salt,  Thomas. .  .Weeping  Cross,  Stafford 
Sankey,  Thomas. . .  Bumtwood,  Lichfield 
Seaior,  James. .  .The  Pennlcroft,  Stafford 
Sbaw-Hellier,  Gapt. .  .Wimbome,  Wolverhampton 
-Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  Earl  of. . .  Ingestre,  Stafford 
Smith,  Henry. .  .Summerhill,  King  Swinford,  Dudley 
l^mith,  T.  Carrington. .  .Admaston.  Rugeley 
iioUom,  Francis. .  .Peimfields,  Wolverhampton 
Southwell,  Frederick  C. .  .Rugeley 
Stanley,  Henry.  .Yield  Field  Hall.  Bloxwich,  Wubtall 
Strongitharme,  G.. .  .Rushall.  Walsall 
Stnbbs,  Charles. .  .Preston  lUll,  Penkridge 
Stnbbs,  John...Bur8ton  House,  Stone 
Stubbs,  Richard. .  .Stone 
Stnbbs,  Samuel. .  .Bridgford.  Stafford 
Stnbbs,  Thomas. . . Hammer wich,  Lichfield 
Stublo,  William. .  .Rickerscote,  Stafford 
Summerfield,  J.. .  .Green  Bam,  Lichfield 
Swift,  George. .  .Hanchurch,  Newcastle 
Taylor,  George. .  .Dudley 
Taylor,  Henry. .  .Pattingham,  Wolverhampton 
Taylor,  William. .  .Bamhurst,  Tettenhall 
Thomas.  Wllliiun. .  .Pennfields,  Wolverhampton  .' 
lliompflon,  William. .  .Walton,  Stone 
Tildersley,  James. . .  WUlenhall,  Wolverhampton 
Tlmmia,  Charles. .  .Brick  House,  Stafford 
Tomkitison,  William. .  .Newcastle 
Tongne,  Edward. .  .Manor  House,  Aldridge,  W^uLsall 
Troutbeck,  George. . . Barton-under-Needwood 
tTodor,  G.  a. .  .Park  House,  Lapley,  Penkridge 
Tunnicllffe,  £.  T.. .  .Bromley  Hall,  Eccleshall 
fTumor,  £.  Weston. .  .Brereton,  Rugeley 
Twentyman,  A.  C. .  .Costlecroft,  Wolverhampton 
fVant^n,  Edmund  M.. .  .Lapley.  Penkridge 
Walker.  Matthew.  .Stockley  Park,  Burton-on-Trcnt 
Walker,  Robert  Hay. .  .Chlllington,  Wolverhampton 
Walker.  Samuel. .  .Tntbury,  Burton-on-Trent 
Wallworth,  George. .  .Bridgeford,  Stone 
Wallworth,  Jo«>ph. .  .Walton  Hurst,  Eccleshall 


Walters,  Stanley. .  .Blythebury,  Rugeley 
fWardlc.  Henry. .  .SUnton  House,  Burton-on-Trent 
Warner.  James. .  .Tixall  Hall  Farm,  Stafford 
Warrington,  William. .  .Bretby,  Burton^>n-Trent 
tWaterpark,  Lord. .  .Dovertdge  Hall,  Uttoxeter 
t Wight,  C.  B.. .  .Rudge  Hall.  Wolverhampton 
fWilliamson,  Hemhall. .  .Greenway  Bank,  Bnralem 
Winterton,  Thomas. .  .Aire was  Hsy,  Lichfield 
AVood,  John. .  .Draycot-in-the-Clay,  Uttoxeter 
Wood,  Willoughby. .  .Holly  Bonk,  Burton-on-Trent 
Woodcock.  Richard.. Darlington  St., Wolverhampton 
Woolf,  Thomas. .  .Standon  Hall.  Eccleshall 
tWoolley.^Thomas. .  .Newton  Regis,  Tamworth 
Wright,  R.  Merry. .  .Coppenhall, Stafford 
Wright,  S.. .  .I'Onn,  Church  Eaton,  Staflbrd 
Wright,  T.  B.. .  .The  Quarry  House,  Great  Barr 
fWrottesley,  Lord. .  .Wrottesley.  Wolverhampton 
fWyatt,  Robert. . .Acton  HUU  Stafford 
fAVyley,  James. .  .Longdon,  Rugeley 


SUFFOLK. 

Govtmort. 
fStradbroke,  Earl  of. . .  .Henham  Park,  Wangford 
tWllson,  Lt.  Col..  .Slowlangtoft,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Memheri. 
Alllx,  W.  T.. .  .Campsea  Ash,  Wickbam  Marlcet 
f  Anstruther,  J.  H.  L.. .  .Hintk?sham  Hall,  Ipswfch 
Arnold,  Rev.  Richard  A.. .  .Ellough.  Beetles 
t Atkinson,  W.. .  .Great  Rapers.  Bures  8U  Mary's 
Badham, G.  D.. . .Bulmer  'lye,  Sudbury 
Barlow,  Mijor  F.. .  .Hasketon,  Woodbridge 
Bamaidiston,  N.  C. . .  .The  Ryes,  Sudbury 
fBarthropp,  N.  G.. .  .Hacheslon,  Wickham  Market 
Baskett,  Nathaniel. . . Wetheringsctt,  Stonham 
fBates,  George  W..  .Northgate  St,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
fBence,  Capt.. .  .KentweU  Hall,  Long  Melford 
Bence,  Henry  A.. .  .Thorington  Hall,  Saxmundham 
Benyon,  Rev.  E.  R.. .  .Culford,  Bury  St.  Edmmid's 
f  Bemers,  John. .  .Holbrook,  Ipswich 
Bevan,  Beckford. .  .Bury  St.  I<>lmund's 
Bevan,  William  R . . . .  Bury  St.  Edmund's  ; 
Bidden,  G.  Arthur. . . Ipswich 
tBlddell,  Herman. .  .Playford,  Ipswich 
fBlddell,  Manfred. .  .Playford,  Ipswich 
fBiddell,  William. .  .l^venham  Hall,  Sudbnry 
BlundelU  Arthur. .  .Chediston  Hall,  Halesworth 
f  Boby,  Robert. . .  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Boldero,  Juhn. .  .Rattlcsden,  Woolpit 
Brooke,  H.. . .  Wetheringsett,  Stonham 
Brooke,  John  W.. .  .Slbton  Park,  Yoxford 
+Browne,  Colvile. .  .Park  House,  Long  Melfbrd 
fBunbury,Sir  C,  Bart.... Great  Barton  Hall,  Bury 

St.  Edmund's 
fBurrelU  R.. .  .AVestley  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
Byford,  WilUam . .  .The  Court,  Glemsfbrd 
•fCartwright,  R.  Norton. !.F;Uton.  Bungay 
Chapman,  William. .  .Orwell  Place,  Ipswich 
Chase,  Henry... SUnton  Hall,  Ixworth 
fClay ton,  E.  E. .  .GuUdhall  Street,  Bury  St.  ^dmnnd's 
Cobbold,  J  ohn  Che vallier ...  I  ps wich 
'   fOobbold,  John  Ptitteraon... Ipswich 
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Liit  of  Chvemors  and  Members  oftlie 


Gockiedge,  James  S. . .  .Stownutrket 
Cooke,  Ber.  J.  Tooog. .  .Semer,  Ipowich 
Cooke,  Bobert  C .  .liyennere,  Bury  SL  Edmund's 
fOooper,  a  a. .  .Fftkenbam  Hall,  Ixworth 
Cooper,  O.  Ken^.. .Bowbeck  House,  Ixworth 
Cooper,  J.  B.. . .  .Barton,  Bory  St.  Edmmul's 
Cooper,  Thomas  W. . . .  Bary  St  Edmund's 
Corranoe,  F.  &,  ILP.. .  .Broadwater.  Framlingbam 
Crisp,  Arthur  W.. .  .Gedgrave  HaU.  Woodbridgc 
Db Orej, Hon. and  Bev.  F..Copduck  Bectory,  Ipswich 
Eai^  Alfred. . .Boxted,  Bury  St  Edmonds 
■fEasterson,  Thomas. .  .Bawd»ey,  Woodbridge 
Bdwards,  O.  Betham . . .  Bredflcld,  Woodbridgo 
Blwes,  Hugh  W.  H.. .  .Stowe  Pork,  Bungay 
fEverltt,  W.  a. .  .Carlton  ColvUle,  Lowestoft 
fFlson,  Albert  J.. . .  Bamingbom  Hall,  Ixworth 
Flaon,  Joseph. . .  Ipswich 
fPowler,  Bobert  C. .  .Ganton  Hall,  Lowestoft 
Freeman,  Edward. .  .Greeting  All  Saints,  Stonham 
Freeman,  John  G.. ,. Aspall  House,  Dcbenbam 
French,  BIchard  Day. .  .St  John's,  Bungay 
F^ner,  Alfred. .  .Debenham,  Ipswich 
fFVost,  Charles. . . Wherstead,  Ipswich 
Garrard,  Frank  B.. .  .The  HaU,  Framllngham 
Churrard,  Bobert.  .Bmndish  Grove,  Wickbam  Market 
fGarrett*  Blcbard. .  .Oarleton  Hall,  Saxmundham 
GUstrap,  Wm..  .Fomham  Park,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
fGobUtt,  John. .  .The  Grove,  Hollesley,  Woodbridge 
Greene,  Edward,lLP.. .  Westgate,  BuiySt  Edmund's 
Grlmwsde,  Edward. .  .Ipswich 
Gront,  John. . .  Woodbridge 
•fGorteen,  Daniel. .  .HaverhlU 
Guy,  George  F.. .  .Angel  Hill,  Bury  StEdmnnd's 
Hanrey,  William. .  .Timworth,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
Harwood,  Thomas. .  .Belstead  Hall,  Ipswich 
Haward,  Bobert. .  .Mells  Hill,  Halesworth 
fHawklna,  Thomas. . .  Bentley  Halt  Ipswich 
Hayward,  Frederick. .  .Needham  Market 
Head,  John. .  .Ipswich 

f  Hempaon,  John  A.. .  .Erwarton  HaU,  Ipswich 
Henniker,  Lord. .  .Woodlands,  Ipbwich 
Hcrvey,  Lord  A.,  M.P..lckworth.  Bury  StEdmund's 
tHod0K>n,  £.  G...Charsfield  Hall,  Wickbam  Market 
Horton,  Capt  W.,  R.N.  .Urermere,  Bury  StEdmund's 
fJaoobson,  C.  a . . .  Whatfleld,  Ipswich 
JiUings,  F.  v.. .  .Saxham,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
JiUingit  John. .  .Little  Saxham,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
fKnrrlck,  John. .  .G«ldeston  HaU.  Beocles 
Kerry,  T.  B..  .Lockford,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
Kbig;  A .  C. .  Desning  Hall,  Higbam,  Bury  8t  Edmund's 
Ktog,  Walter  John . . .  Ipswich 
King,  W.  N.. .  .Barton,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
Larkman,  G.  J.. .  .Culdecott  HaU,  Fritton,  Lowestoft 
Lee^  Charles. .  .Bramflcld,  Saxmundham 
Leech,  George. .  .Hundon  Great  Lodge.  Haverhill 
Le  Grioe,  Henry. . .  Market  HiU.  Bury  St  Edmund's 
fLugar,  Henry. .  .Ingham,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
Lungley,  Brooke  M.. .  .Peytbn  Hall,  Bozford 
Manfield.  W.. .  .Ixworth  Thorpe,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
fMUls,  WiUlam. .  .Saxham  HaU,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
Mumford.  G.  S.. .  .Lavenham,  Sudbury 
fMumford,  Maurice. .  .erecting,  Stowmarket 
Knnn,  G.  H.. .  .Eldo  House,  Bury  St  Edmund's 


Cakes.  Hervey  A.. .  .Stowmarket 

fOgUvie^  Alexander. .  .Lelston,  Saxmuidham 

Cldrin,  John . . .  Boshmcre,  Wangford 

fPackard.  Edward. .  .Ipswich 

fPacke,  Dr.  J.. .  .Melton  Lodge,  Woodbridge 

Paine,  George  J.. .  .Bteby,  Bury  St  Edmund's 

Pftine,  W.  Denton. .  .Chevington,  Bury  St  Edmund's 

Palmer.  George. .  .Hawstead,  Buiy  St  Edmund's 

Parker,  J.  Oxlcy. .  .Drinkstone,  Woolpit 

Parker.  Lt-CoL Windsor,  M.P^  Oopton  HaU,  Woolpit 

Pashley.  A.  W.. .  .Haddiscoe.  Lowestoft 

Payne,  George  E. . . .  BadweU  Ash.  Ixworth 

Peto.  Lawrence  J.. . .  17,  Esplanade,  Lowestoft 

tPetUward,  B.  J.. .  .Firboron^  HaU.  Stowmarket 

fPowell.  T.  Ilarcourt. . .Drinkstone  Park,  Woolpit 

fPrentice,  Manning. .  .Stowmarket 

fPrctyman,  Arthur. .  .Haughley  Park,  Stowmarket 

Ransome,  J.  Alien. . .Ipswich 

Ransome.  J.  E.. .  .Bolton  HaU,  Ipswich 

Ransome.  Robert C. .  .Ipswich 

Read, Henry. .  .London  Road,  Beocles 

Rendlesham.  Lord. . . Rendlesham  Hall,  Woodbridge 

Rodwell,  B.  B.  H. .  Ampton  Hall,  Bury  St  Edmund's 

fSexton,  G.  Mumfbrd. . .  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich 

Slkes,  Jobn . . .  Sudbury 

Sims,  W.  PyUwyn... Ipswich 

Smith,  Jobn  F.. .  .Glemsford,  Sudbory 

Steam,  Samuel  G.. .  .Brandeston.  Wickbam  Market 

fSteward,  A.  A.. .  .The  Lodge.  Lound.  Lowestoft 

Sturgeon,  Joseph. . . Norton  Hall,  Woolpit 

fTalbot  H. .  .Stannlngfleld  HaU.  Bury  St  Edmund's 

ThomhiU,  T..  Jun. .  .Packenham,  Buiy  St.  Edmund's 

Townshend,  George. .  .Oulton  Cottage^  Lowestoft 

Turner,  Edward  R.  T.. .  .Ipswich 

Turner.  Frederick. .  .Ipswich 

Turner,  J.  H....LitUe  Horringer  HaU,  Buiy  St 

Edmund's 
WaUer.  Thomas. .  .Sutton  Hall,  Woodbridge 
Ward,  Davids .  .Melford.  Sudbury 
Warner,  Edward. .  .Stowmarket 
Webb.  Lancaster. .  .Combs  Tannery,  Stowmariu^ 
Wells,  Henry. .  .Occold,  Eye 
White,  Rev.  J.. .  .Chevington,  Bury  St  Edmund's 
fWhlting,  T.  C. .  .Barsham  House,  Beocks 
Whitmore,  WiUiam. .  .Wickbam  Market 
Wigston,  BIchard.... Homingsheath,  Bury  StEd- 
mund's 
WUkinson,  Captain  T.  H.. .  .Walsham,  Ixworth 
WUklnson,  H.  J.. . . Walsham- le-WUlows,  Ixworth 
fWilson,  H.   Maitland....Stowlangtoft,  Bury   St^ 

Edmund's 
WiUon,  WlUiam. .  .BayUiam  Hall,  Ipswich 
Wolton,  H.. .  .Newboum  HuU.  Woodbridgo 
fWolton,  S. . . .  Butley  Abbey,  Wickbam  Market 
Woods,  £.  Freeman. .  .Stowmarket 
fWoods,  James. .  .Stowmarket 
Woodward,  R.. .  .Rise  Hall,  Akenham,  Ipswich 
WolUrd,  Joseph. .  .Broxted  Lodge,  Hundon 
Wright,  Herbert. .  .Ipswich 
Youngman,  Philip... Wabdiam-lc-WlIlows,  IxwortI 
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8UBBEY. 

Gottmort. 
Butday,  Hedworth  D.. . . Eastwlck  Park,  Lcathcrhead 
Lovelace,  Earl  of  .Eaat  Horslcy  Towers,  Woking  Stat 

Memben. 

tAmoB,  a  E..5,  Cedars  R<L.CIaphain  Common,  S.W. 

fArbotlmot,  John  A.. .  .Cowarth,  Chertscy 

Annstronir,  George. .  .Thornton  Heath 

Baker,  G.  W.  .48,  Cambridge  Terr.,  Clapham  Rd.,  S.W. 

Bites,  Bobert  Jackson.  .Ditton  HaU  Lodge,  Kingston 

f Beaumont,  J.  A.. .  .Park  House,  Wimbledon 

Bennett,  Rev.  H.  Leigh. .  .Thorpe,  Egham 

tBsst,  J.  v..  .32,  GuUdford  Rd.,  South  Lambeth,  S.E. 

Bigg.  T.. .  .Leicester  House,  Grtat  Dover  Street,  S.E. 

Binney,  Charles  H. . . .  North  Cheom 

fBireh,  Geoi]ge  Francis. .  .Clare  Park,  Eamham 

f Blenklnsop,  James. .  .Egham 

Bosanquet,  8.  Courthopc. .  .Tanhunrt,  Dorking 
Botly,  WUllam. .  .Salisbury  Villa,  Upper  Norwood 
fBradsbaw,  John. .  .Knowle,  Cranleigh 
fBreach,  J.  G.. .  .Upper  Richmond  Road,  Putney 
Bridgland,  Stephen. .  .Springfield.  Touting 
Briggs,  Thomas. .  .The  Homestead.  Richmond 
tBoshby,  H.  J.. .  .Henleaze,  Kingston  Hill 
Bntcher,  W.. .  .Bowling  Green  Farm,  Ewell 
Gabrera,  General. . . Wentworth,  Chertsey 
Chadwick,  E.,  C.B.. .  .Park  Cottage,  East  Sheen 
Chitty,  Edward. .  .Guildford 
Clowes,  George. .  .Oakhill,  Surbiton 
Outton,  Robert  G.. .  .Harts wood,  Reigate 
Cobb,  George  Henry. .  .Oakwood,  Upper  Norwood 
iColes,  Alfred. .  .aiflon  Lodge,  Clapham  Park 
Combe,  R.  H. . .  .Plerrepont,  lYensham,  Famhom 
Coussmaker,  Lannoy. . .  Westwood,  Guildford 
Creasingham,  Jonah. .  .Candialton 
Currey,  Charles  Herbert. . .  Weybridge 
Currie.  Henry. .  .West  Horsley  Park,  Leatherhcad 
Curxon,  Hon.  S.  C.  H.  R.. .  .Grove  House,  Tooting 
Devas,  Thomas. .  .Mount  Ararat,^Wimblcdon 
Drewit,  Thomas. .  .Piccard's  Farm,  Guildford 
Eggar,  James. .  .Bentley,  Famhom 
fEllis,  John . . .  Artington,  Guildford 
fElston.  CapUln  W.. .  .St.  Ann's  Road,  Brixton 
Eyre,  Robert  T.. .  .Riverdale,  Surbiton,  S.W. 
fFaviell.  W.  F.. .  .Down  Place,  Guildford 
Fletcher,  John. .  .Merton  Hall  Farm,  Merton 
fForster,  Samuel. .  .Southend,  Sydenham 
Franks,  James. .  .Bramley,  Guildford 
Frederick,  Sir  R.,  Bart.  .Burwood  Park,  Walton-on- 

Tharoes 
Fuller,  Robert  Willcs. .  .Croydon 
Gadesden,  Augustus  W.. .  .Ewell  Castle 
GUes,  F.  Thresher.. Marsh  House,  Bentley, Farnham 
Goodson,  WUliam. .  .Hill  Farm,  Mitcham 
•fGosaett,  Major  Arthur. . .  Wgtt  Park,  Mortlakc 
Gower,  Granville  W.  G.  L.. .  .Tltsey  Park,  Godatone 
Grantley,  Lord. . .  Wonersh  Park,  Guildford 
•fGray,  G.  W. . .  .Gatton,  Reigate 
fGrissell,  Thomas. .  .Norbury  Park,  Dorking 
Hales,  Edward. .  .The  Waldrons,  Croydon 
Hall,  Charles. .  .Brick wood  Villa,  Croydon 
Harbord,  Collet. .  .Cranleigh,  Guildford 


Healey,  E.  C. . .Wyphurrt,  Guildford 
Hepburn,  Thomas. .  .Clapham  Common 
fHicks,  Sir  Francis,  Bart. . .Oakfleld,Streatham  Hill 
fHicks,  Thomas. .  .Holmewood,  Strcatham  HUl 
fHipwcll,  G.  M.. .  .pmor«  Lodge,  Sutton 
fllodgson,  J.  Stewart. .  .Denbigh,  Haalemere 
Houlder,  Edwin. .  .Femwood,  Sutton 
fHughes,  Frederick. .  .Wallfield,  Reigate 
Hunter,  Lt-CoL.Downe  House  Villa,  Richmond  Hill 
t Johnson,  Cuthbert  W.. . .  Waldronhurst,  Croydon 
Josling.  G.  F.. . . Arbrook  Farm,  Esber 
f  Kesterton,  Thomas. .  .Sutton 
King.  Hon.  J.  P.  Locke.  M.P...  Wobum  Park.  Ghertsey 
King.  R.  Fuller. .  .Lavender  Road,  Battersea 
Kingsbury,  E.  W.. .  .5,  EfTra  Road.  Brixton 
fLambcrt  Henry  T.. .  .Sandhills,  Bletchingley 
Lascelles.  F.  H.. .  .Mayfield,RawIedge,  Farnham 
Lees,  John . . .  Reigate 

fl^froy,  C.  J.  Maxwell. .  .Crondall,  Farnham 
Linley,  William. .  .Ham  Common 
Lintott,  James,  Jua. . .Bedford  Park.  Croydon 
fLuttman-Johnson,  J. .  .Gostrode  Farm.  Chiddingfold 
fMacNiven.  Charles. .  .Perrysfieid,  Oxted 
MarUn,  £.  Waterer. .  .Nonsuch  Park,  Ewell 
fMaster,  C.  Hoskins . . .  Barrow  Greoi  House,  Oodstonc 
>  fMlchell,  £.  W..jun..Halken,  Queen's  Rd.,  Richmond 
Moiyneux,  J.  More. .  .Losely  Park,  Guildford 
fMorris,  Norman. .  .Ford,  Lingfleld 
Musgrave,  Rev.  Vernon . . .  Hasoombe,  Godalming 
Newton,  John. .  .Manor  Road,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 
Northey.  E.  R. . . .  Epsom 
Ord,  George. . .  Brixton  Hill 
fPaine,  Mrs.. .  .Farnham 
fPaine.  W.  Dunklcy. .  .Cockshutt  Hill,  Relgat« 
Parson,  Rev.  W.  H.. .  .Lynchmere,  Haslemere 
Pennington.  Frederick. .  .Broome  Hall,  Dorking 
Pinckard,  G.  IL. .  .Coombe  Court,  Godalming 
Priest,  Alfred. .  .Kingston-on-Thames 
Puckle,  T.  B.. . .  Woodcote  Grove,  Canhalton 
Pugh,  W.  C. .  .Wobum  Road.  Bedford  Flirk,  Croydon 
fPunnett,  P.  S.. .  .Park  HUl  Road,  Croydon 
fRamsden.  J.  C. .  .Busbridge  Hall,  Godalming 
Ranford,  Charles,  New  Weston  St.  Bermondsey,  S.E. 
Rayner.  Captain. .  .Beulah  Hill.  Upper  Norwood 
fRoberts,  C.  Gay. . .  Haslemere 
fRoss,  Owen  C.  Di. . .Little  Bookham,  Leatherhead 
fRowcUffe,  E.  Lee. .  .Cranleigh,  GuUdford 
Sadler,  Thomas. .  .Chiddingfold 
fSaunders,  W.  Wilson. .  .HiUfleld,  Reigate 
Sawyer,  Henry  G.. .  .Richmond  Park 
Scott,  T.  E.. .  .Liverpool  Road,  Kingston  HUl 
fScott,  WUUam  C. .  .Thorpe,  Chertsey 
Seager,  J.  Lys.  .Carroun  House,  South  Lambeth,  S.E 
Sea  well,  Thomas  A.. .  .Marelands,  Farnham 
fShaw,  John. .  .Beddbigton  Lodge,  Croydon 
Simpson.  George. . . Wray  Park,  Reigate 
Smith,  George  R.. .  .Sclsdon  Park,  Croydon 
Smlthers.  William . . .  Quarrie,  Bletchingley 
Steere.  Lee,  M.P.. . .  Jayes  Pairk,  Dorking 
Stenning,  Edward. .  .Stratton  House,  Godstone 
■f^tevens,  Alfred  Henry . . .  Farnham  j 

StiU,  Henry. .  .Chelsham,  Croydon 
fStUwell,  J.  J.  R.. . .KilUoghurst,  Haslemere 
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List  of  Governors  and  Members  of  t/ie 


fTaber,  John . .  .Herm  HiU 
fThurlow,  T.  Lyon. .  .Baynard  Park,  Guildford 
Tndwell.  John. .  .Ldi^uun  Court,  Streatham  Hill 
tVanz,  Lord  (of  Harrowden). .  .Highams,  Bagshot 
Vivian.  Major^en.  Sir  R.  J.  H,  K.C.B.. .  .Caterham 
Walker,  Marmaduke. . .  Addington  Lodge,  Croydon 
Ware,  James  T.. .  .Tilford  House,  Famham 
Waterer,  Anthony. .  .Kn&pp  Hill,:Woklng 
Wetton,  Henry. .  .Chertsey 
fWigseU,  Captain. .  .Sanderstead  Court,  Croydon 
Winchester.  The  Bishop  of. .  .Famham  Castle 
Wise,  Henry. .  .Feltons.  Brickham,  Befgate 
fWood,  George. .  .Hatchlauds,  Guildford 
Wo<^oton,  Charles. .  .Elstree,  Nutfield 
Woolnongh,  William. .  .Kingston-on-Thames 


STTSSEX. 

Ocvemori. 

Allison.  Arthur. .  .Tilgate  Forest  Lodges  Crawley 
AUisiin,  Charles  F.. .  .Tilgate  Forest  Lodge,  Crawley 
Chichester,  Earl  of. .  .SUnmore  Park.  Lewes 
Cartels,  Vj^t  Edward  Barrett. .  .Leeeam  House,  Rye 
Egmootk  Earl  of. .  .Cowdr«y  Park,  Petworth 
fFreeland,  H.  W.. . .Chichester 
fLeconfield,  Lord. .  .Petworth  House 
Monteflore,  Joseph  Meyer. . .Worth  Park,  Crawley 
fRichmond,  Duke  of,  K.G.. .  .Goodwood,  Chichester 
fShadwell,  Lucas. .  .Faiiligbt,  Hastings 

Mtmbert. 
•l-AIdridge, Major  J.. .  .St.  Leonard's  Forest,  HoT>>hsm 
f  Anson,  Sir  John,  Bart. . .  Avisford,  Arundel 
Arkooll«  Thomas. .  .The  Meads,  Eastbourne 
Baker,  WQlUm  H. . . .  Brooklands,  Worthing 
Bannister,  Thomas. .  .Limehnrst,  Hay  ward's  Heath 
Barobaid.  F.. .  .Hor^ted  Place.  Uck&eld 
Baring,  John. .  .Oakwood,  Chichester 
Bennett.  Sir  J. .  .The  Banks,  Mountfleld,  Hurst  Green 
Blenoowe,  John  George. .  .Binenam,  Lewes 
Blenoowe,  Robert  Willis. .  .The  Hook,  Lewes 
Body,  John. .  .The  College,  Wittcrsham,  Peasmar^h 
Bourne,. John.  .Bngsell  Farm, Salehurst, Hurst  Green 
Braby,  James. . .  Maybanks,  Rodgwick,  Horsham 
Brander,  R.  B.. .  .Tanbridge  Houses  Horsham 
Brook,  A.  Sawyer. .  .Bezhill,  Hastings 
f  Brown,  Thomas. .  .Buckham  Hall,  Uckfleld 
Bnzmy,  Major  Edward  John. .  .Sllnfold,  Horsham 
Caffln,  Peter. .  .Haxelwlck,  Crawley 
Cane,  Edward. .  .Berwick,  Lewes 
fCarew-Oibson, Q.  C. .  .Sandgate  Lodge,  Pulborough 
fCavendish,  Lt.-Col.  W.  H.  F. .  West  Stoke.  Chichester 
Champoey,  Felix. .  .Gatwick,  Crawley 
dark,  George  William. .  .Steellands,  Ticehurst 
<^:oote,  George  Cosens. .  .Tortington,  Arundel 
fOoppard,  T.. .  .Lanehurst  Lodge,  Hurstpierpofnt 
Courthorpe,  G.  C. . .  Whiligb,  Hurst  Green 
Carrie,  Edmund.. .West  Burton  House,  Petworth 
Day,  John. .  .Newick  Lodge,  Uckfleld 
f  Dennett,  Mullens. . .  Lodswortb,  Petworth 
t  Dickens,  Charles  Scraoe. .  .Coolburst,  Horsham 
Dodd,  Henry. .  .The  Hall,  Rotherfleld 


Drakeford,  David. .  .Brookdde,  Crawley 

fDrewitt,  George; .  .Oving,  Chichester 

Drewitt,  John. .  .North  Stoke,  Arundel 

Drewitt,  R.  Dawtrey. .  .Peppering,  Arundel 

Dumbrell,  James. .  .Ditchling  t 

Ellis,  Charles. .  .Preston  House,  Beddin^iam,  Lewes 

fEllmaa,  R.  H. . .  .Landport,  Lewes 

Elwes,  H.  T. . . .  West  Hoathley,  East  Grinstead 

Emery,  R.  Coleman. .  .Hurston  Place,  Storrington 

Evershed,  Henry. .  .Hallingby 

tFarhall,  John  N.. .  .Tllllngion,  Petworth 

Ferard.  Cbarles. .  .21,  Palmeira  Square,  Brighton 

FiUhugh,  Rev.  WUliam. .  .Street,  Lewes 

Fletcher,  John  C. .  .Dale  Park,  Arundel 

fGates,  Richard. . . 7,  Sussex  Place,  Horsham 

Gee,  Thomas. .  .Dewh'urst  Lodge,  Wadhorst 

fOorringe,  Hugh. .  .Southwick,  Shoreham 

fOrantham,  George. .  .Barcombe  Plaoe,  Lewes 

Hale,  Bernard. .  .Holly  Hill,  Hartfield 

HaUett,  F.  F.. .  .The  Manor  House,  Brighton 

Hampton  G.. .  .North  End.  Washhigton,  Pulborough 

Hanning,  J. . .  Uttle  Oat  Hall,  Burgess  HiU 

Hardwick,  Alfred. .  .Hangleton,  Portslade 

Hart,  Henry  P.. .  .Beddingham,  Lewes 

Heasman,  Alft^. . .  Angmering,  Arundel 

Henry,  Captain  J. . . .  Blackdown  House,  Petworth 

Hersee,  Miss. . .  Westgate,  Chichester 

i-HoUist,  Hasler. .  .Lodsworth,  Petworth 

fHubbord,  W.  Egerton. .  .St.  Leonards,  Horsham 

fHume,  C.  Trevor. .  .The  Rectory,  St.  Leonards 

Humphrey,  Henry. . .  Aahington,  Hurstpierpoint 

Hussey,  Edward . .  .Scotney  Castle,  Lamberhnrst 

flnnes,  William. .  .Field  Place,  Wamham,  Horsham 

fjenner,  George. .  .Parsonage  House,  Udtmore,  Rye 

Johnson,  E.  W.. .  .Chichester 

JoUands,  W.  D.. .  .Buxshalls,  Lindfleld 

fUurie,  R.  N.. .  .Pax  HiU  Park,  Cuckfield 

Lucas,  J.  Clay. . . Lewes 

Lyon.  William. .  .Charlwood.  Crawley 

fMackensie,  J.  H.. .  .North  Wood,  West  Hoathley 

fMadgwick.  WiUiam. . .  Alciston.  Lewes 

Mannington,  C .  .Morley  Farm,  Battle 

Mannington.  W.. .  .Laughton  Place,  Horst  Green 

fMargary,  Major. .  .Chartham  Park,  Esst  Grinstead 

■f  Mllford.  W.  Townley,  M.P.. .  .PltshUl,  Petworth 

Morris,  W.  Rudkin. .  .Silverlands^  St.  Leonards 

Napper,  John. .  .Ifold.  Horsham 

fNottidge,  Josias. .  .Iden  Rectory,  Rye 

Oastler,  Jonah . . .  Alfold,  Horsham 

Oxley,  John  S.. .  .Fen  Place,  Worth 

Papplllon,  Thomas. .  .CrowhurstPark.  Battle 

Peachey,  William. .  .Ebemoe,  Petworth 

fPlpon,  Captain. .  .Deerswood,  Crawley 

fPralt,  Mi^or. .  .Somers,  BillingshurKt 

Pratt,  Richard  F.. .  .Sedlescomb,  BatUe 

Pronger,  James. .  .Crawley 

fRaikes.  G.  W. .  .Portdade  Cottage,  Shoreham 

I  Ratcliffe,  R. . .  .Standard  HUl,  Ninfield,  Battle 

I   Reeves,  J.  R.. .  .Hantsland,  Crawley  Down 
Rigden,  William . .  .Hove,  Brighton 

'   Rumbold,  C.  J.  A. ...  5,  Perdval  Terrace,  Brighton 
Russell,  Joseph . . .  Bewbusb  Form,  Lower  Beediivs 

I   Sadler,  Henry. .  .Mid  Lavant,  Chichester 
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\.  StebUng. .  .Park  Fann,  Bohiey,  Cnckfield 
1,  Thomas. .  .Moor  Hall,  Ninfleld,  Battle 
1,  Earl  of. .  .ShefBeld  Fftrk,  Uckfield 
N.  P.. .  .Stood  Park,  Horsham 
.  Right  Hon.  The. .  .Glynde,  Lewes 
1,  Alf^«d. .  .Eatcms,  Asharst,  Steyning 
,  Edward. .  .Asharst,  Steyning 
.  Walter. .  .Parham,  Pulborough 
1,  William. .  .Charltop  Oourt  Farm.  Steyning 
I,  William. .  .Halsford,  East  Grlnstead 
John.  .Hadlow  House,  Five  Ashes,  Mayfleld 
Francis. .  .Easebonme  Priory,  Mldhurst 
Wmiam. .  .Glynley,  Westham 
on,  T.  C. . .  Ashdown  Park,  East  Grinstead 
Frank, .  .North  Bersted,  Bognor 
J.  Singer. .  .Chyngton  Farm,  Seafoid, 
u>n,  Robert. .  .35,  Steyne,  Brighton 
Senry. . .  Aldwlck,  Bognor 
R.  Relfe. .  .Falmer,  Lewes 
r,  Thomas. .  .47,  Sussex  Square,  Brighton 
D,  R.  A.. .  .Preston  Place,  Arundel 
BeiUamln. .  .Motcombe,  Eastbourne 
,  Robert. .  .Standard  Hill,  Ninfleld,  Battle 
r,  Frederick. .  .Marley  Farm,  BatUe  Abbey 
i,  M.. .  .AVest  Hoathley,  East  Grinstead 
G.  W.. .  .2,  Royal  Crescent,  Brighton 
Fames. .  .Ockley,  Hurstpierpolnt 
William. .  .Ifleld  Court,  Crawley 


WABWICKSHntE. 

G(nemort. 
1,  Marquis  of. .  .Ragley  Park,  Alcester 
Earl. .  .Gopsall,  Atherstone 
Lord. .  .Stoneleigh  Abbey 
ck.  Earl  of. .  .Warwick  Castle 

Manben. 

ey,  Rt.  Hon.  C.B.,  M.P. .  Hama  Hall,  Minworth 
G.  C. .  .The  Lightwoods,  Birmingham 
Henry. .  .The  Fin,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham 
ft  H.W..  .HonlDgford  Ho.,Stratfoid-on-AYon 
ein,  W.  T.  M.. . .  Ashby  Lodge,  Rugby 
Ralph. .  .Shackerstone,  Atherstone 
,  Manley  C .  .Stratrord-on-Avon 
Mimuel,  Jun.. .  .RatcUffe  Culey,  Atherstone 
i¥illiam. .  .Moor  Bams,  Atherstone 
In  John. .  .Luddington,  Stratfcrd-on-Avon 
t,  T.. .Hockley  Heath,  Birmingham, 
oige. .  .North  Kil worth,  Rugby 
Irs.  M. .  .Odstone  HaU,  Atherstone 
I,  Joseph. .  .Klngley,  Alcester 
tt,B.  E. . .  .Theddingwortb,  Rugby 
,  John  Ewins. .  .Bosworth  Grange,  Rugby 
C. .  .98,  Bull  Street,  Birmingham 
',  Sir  Hanson,  Bart. . .  .Sheepy,  Atherstone 
I,  H.  J.. .  .DunnlngtoD,  Alcester 
William . . .  Atherstone 
y,  H.  A.,  M.P. . .  New  bold  Comyn,  Leamington 
£[an7,Jnn.. .  .Church  Lawford,  Rugby 
,  John. .  .Bath  Row  House,  Birmingham 
Id,  Henry. . . Flint  Hall.  WeUeebonmo 


Bromwich,  Thomas. .  .Woolston,  CoTentry 
Brown,  James. .  .Moor  Street,  Binnlngham 
Bruoe,  John. .  .Tiddington,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Bucknill,  John  C.  M.D.. .  .Hillmorton  Hall,  Rugby 
Bnggins,  W.. .  .New  Oscott,  Birmingham. 
Burbury,  W.  P..  .Croft's  Farm,  StratfordK>n-Avon 
fButler,  Hon.  C  L.. .  .Coton  House, Rugby 
Caldecott.  CM...  .Holbrook  Grange,  Rugby 
fCaldecott,  Thomas. . .Rugby  Lodge,  Rugby 
Canning,  Gkorge  H.. .  .Shottery,  Stratford- on-A von 
fCartwright.  Col.  H.,  M.P.. .  .Kineton,  Warwick 
Chapman,  R.  H.. .  .Upton,  Nuneaton 
fChattock,  H.  H.. .  .Solihull 
Clare,  W.  Haroourt. .  .Twycross,  Atherstone 
Clayton,  R.  C.  B.. .  .Clarendon  Square,  Leamington 
Cobb^  Frederick. .  .Walton,  Warwick 
fCongreve,  S.  B.. .  .Harbors  Magna,  Rugby 
fCongreve,  T.. .  .Peter  Hall,  Brinklow,  Coventry 
Cookies,  J.  M. .  .32,  Warwick  Street,  Leamington 
Corbett,  C. .  .Broad  Marston,  Stratford-on-Avon 
fCouchman,  C. .  .Temple  BalsalU  Birmingham 
fCowley,  W.  Payne. .  .Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  Rugby 
Crofts,  John. .  .Long  Lawford  HUl,  Rugby 
t Davis,  J.  JefMes. .  .Bickmarsh,  Alcester 
flQkins,  John  Frands. . .  Yelvertoft,  Rugby 
Evans,  Isaac  Pearson . .  .Griff,  Nuneaton 
fFardon,  H.  F. . . .  T,  Braithwaite  Road,  Birmingham 
Fenton,  Kirkby. .  .Galdeoote  Hall,  Nuneaton 
fFisher,  H.  L.. .  .HUborongh,  Alcester 
Fowler,  R.  Jun. ...  14,  Bennett's  Hill,  Birmingham 
Fumess,  Captain  M.  W.. .  .Ragby 
fOalton,  Darwin. .  .Claverdon  Leys,  Warwick 
Gardner,  John. .  .Twycross,  Atherstone 
+Gee,  John. .  .Welford,  Rugby 
German.  George. .  .The  Field,  Measham,  Atherstone 
fGerman.  William . . .  Measham  Lodge,  Atherstone 
Gilbert,  John. .  .Perry  Barr,  Birmingham 
OiUott,  T.  L. . . .  Broadgate,  Coventry 
Greenaway,  G.  C. . .  Binswood  Cottage,  Leamington 
fGrimes,  W.  H. . . .  Bubbenhall,  Kenilworth 
Hamer,  Charles  M.. . .Snitterileld.Stratford-on-Avon 
fHamilton,  Sir  R.  N. C.,*.Bart.,  ELC.B...Avon  CliCTe, 

Stratford.on>Avon 
f Hammerton,  George. .  .Prinoethorpe,  Rngby 
Hartopp^  Sir  J.,  Bt. . . .  Fair  Oaks  Hall,  Sutton  Coldfield 
Henniker,  Captain  T.  H.. .  .Bnlkington,  Rugby 
Hicken,  John . .  .Dnnchurcfa,  Rugby 
Horley,  Thomas,  Jun.. .  .The  Fosse,  Leamington 
Howman,  Henry  A.. .  .Halloughton,  Coleshill 
Hurlston.  William. .  .Heathoote,  Wasperton 
Ison,  J.  B. . . .  Walsgrav»^n*Sowek  Ooventiy 
Jones,  George. .  .Starton.  Kenilworth 
fJooeSi  J.  C .  .Loxley,  Warwick 
Keep.  J.  a. .  .Russell  Street,  Birmingham 
Lea,  Henry. .  .316,  Bristol  Road.  Birmhigbsm 
fLoveU,  Thomas. . . Winwick  Warren,  Rugby 
Lowe,  John. . .  Whitmore  House,  Birmingham 
Luckoock,  Howard. . .Edgbaston,  Birmingham 
Lucy,  Rev.  J.. .  .Hampton  Lucy,  StratfordK>n-Avon 
fLythall.  F.. .  .Radford  Hall.  Leamington 
Malcolm,  Matthew. .  .Manor  House,  Khieton 
Manley,  Mi^r . . .  Mancetta  Lodge,  Atherstone 
M^>plebeck,  W.  B.. .  .Boll  Ring,  Btiminghem 
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lfar«ettf.  John. .  .High  Street.  Warwick 
fliathewi,  Jeremiah. .  .Edgbaaton,  Birmingham 
fMilei,  GroBvenor. ,  .Bourton  Hooae.  Rugby 
fMiUi,  J.  Trmnan. .  .Hnabanda  Bosworth*  Rugby 
Hflne,  Oswald,  Jan,. .  .Leamington 
Hlnett,  Junius  E..Llowle7  Hall.  ]«lUongley,  Goventij 
Moore.  George. . .  Applebj  Hall.  Atherstone 
If oor^  John. .  .Church  Street,  Warwick 
fMorrice^  John  W.. . .The  Tower.  Calthorpe,  Rugby 
fMott,  G.  J.. .  .GUfton•on•Dunsmor^  Rngl^ 
Moxon,  T.  David. .  .Eaaenhall,  Rugby 
fMonU.  G.  F.. .  .Umberslade  Park.  Birmingham 
Newdigate.  a  N..  M.P.. . . Arbnry.  Nuneaton 
Newton.  T.  n,(]i„,  .Barrells  Park,  Henley^n-Arden 
fNorman.  John  N.. .  .Harboro'  Magna,  Rugby 
fXatt.  John. .  .White  House,  FiUongley,  Cuventiy 
Puvons.  aw... .  Anatrey,  Atherstone 
Bsake-Janes,  G.. .  .3.  Euston  Place,  Leamington 
Pennington,  Richard. . .  Westfield  House,  Rogbr 
PerUns.  W.  H. .. Amesby.  Tbeddingworth.  Rugby 
FMre.  Edward... WhiUey  Abbey,  Coventry 
FhiUpa,  Mark...8nltterfleki.  Stratfbrd^n-Avon 
fPratt,  C.  Alfred. .  .Shenton,Naneaton ) 
RatdilTe,  T.. .  .Norton  House.  Sheepy,  Atherstone 
Beading.  William. . .  Ashom.  Leamington 
Ridley,  W.  Wells. .  .The  Abbey,  Southam 
fBigg,  Joseph. . . Fillongley.  Coventry 
fRUey,  Luke. .  .Meriden.  Coventry 
Robinson.  R. .  • .  Fenny  Drayton.  Nuneaton 
Roond,  D.  G. . . .  Edgbaston.  Birmingham 
Ryland,  Thomas.  .Ot  Lister  St  Works,  Birmingham 
Savidg«,  John. .  .Gopsall  Farm,  Atherstone 
•fficrlven,  Edward..Wormleighton  Hill.  Leamington 
Senhonse.  Captain  W.. . .  Ashby  St  Ledgers,  Rugby 
Seymour,  R.  A.. .  .Kinwarton  Rectory,  Alcester 
fSmith,  Charlea. . .  Dunchurch  Hall.  Rugby 
Smith,  F.  D.  Lea. .  .Halesowen  Grange,  Birmingham 
Smith.  George. . .  Ailston  House,  Stratford-on-Avon 
Smith,  Joseph. . .  Henl^-in-Arden 
fSmith,W.Bw...Beauchamp Terrace,  Leamington  j 
Bmlthson.G.  ...63,  Wellington  Road, Birmingham 
Spark,  William. .  .Shilton  House,  Coventry 
Spencer,  John. .  .Vllliers  HllU  Kenilworth 
Bteedmao,  George. .  .Hall  Green,  Birmingham 
Swimierton,  Robert. . . Weddington.  Nuneaton 
-fSwinnertOD,  W.  W.. .  .StyvechaU  Grange.  Coventry 
fTangye,  Richard . . .  Birmingham 
fnpper,  &  a. .  .Bristol  Road,  Birmingham 
Tyndall,  F.  T.. .  .Edgbaston,  Birmingham 
tUmbers,  Edward. . .  Wappenbury,  Leamington 
Vllliers,  LMly  £..  .Serlby  HaU,  Husband's  Boeworth, 

Rngby 
Wakefield,  W.  T.. .  .Fletchamatead  HaU,  Coventry 
Walker.  G.  H.. .  .Newbold  Grange.  Rugby 
Walllngton,  George. .  .Little  Hill,  WeUesboume 
Watkin,  John. .  .OU  Mill.  Leamington 
Webster,  Samuel. .  .St  Mary's  Plaoe^  Leamington 
tWelchman,F.  R.... Southam 
West,  J.  R.. . . Alsoot  Park,  Slratford-on-Avon 
tWeston,  James. .  .Stoneleigh.  Kenilworth 
Whitmell,  J.  J.. .  .Silsworth  Lodge,  Rugby 
fWilllami^  H.  E.. .  .Handsworih,  Birmingham 
Wise,  G«orge. , . Woodcote,  Warwick 


Wltherington,  John. .  .Germany  House.  Rugby 
Wood.  James. .  .Pinwall  HaU,  Atb^ri»Mifl 
t Wood.  John. . .  Welfbrd,  Rugby 


WEBTMOBZLAHD. 

BecUve,  Lord. .  .Underl^  HaU,  Kirl^  LoiMdale 

Jfemberr. 
AIcock-Beck,  WiUiam. .  .Hawkshead,  Windesmcr« 
fArgles,  F.  Atkinson... Ever^y,  Milntborpe 
Atkinson,  William... Bumside  tt^H,  v— v<«^ 
Banks,  John  Jackson. .  .Kendal 
BeU,  John. .  .Breaks  Hall,  Appleby 
fBraithwaite-WUson,  a.  .Plumtree  Hall,  MUnfchoip 
Browne,  George. .  .Troutbeck.  Wlnaermez« 
f  Brunskill,  Stephen. .  .Sand  Area,  Kendal 
Cropper,  James. .  .EUergreen,  Kendal 
Dixoo,  Thomas. . .  Dalton,  Burton 
Fenton,  David  Henry.  .70,  Strickland  Gate,  Ksulal 
Fulton,  A. . .  .Sedgwick,  Kendal 
Gondy,  Lieut-Colonel. .  .Heaves,  Milnthorpt 
Gibbon,  Henry  J.. . .  HoUnscales,  MUnthorpe 
•fOibson,  Joseph. . .  Whelprigg.  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
fHandley,  AViUiam. .  .Greenhead,  MUnthorpe 
fHarrls,  Alfred. .  .Lunefield,  Kirkby  T.«n«Hni^ 
•j-Harrison,  Daniel. .  .Kendal 
Harrison,  John. .  .Nether  Levcns,  MUnthorpe 
fHarrison,  John. .  .Summerlands,  Kendal 
fUorrlson,  T.  J.. .  .Singleton  Park,  Kendal 
Holme,  John. . .Park  Side,  Milnthozpe 
Johnson,  Henry,  Jun. . . .  Kendal 
fKelghtlqr,  A.  D.. .  .Did  Hall,  MUnthorpe 
Key.  WUUam. .  .Castcrton  HaU,  Kirkby  J 
Long,  A.  W.. .  .Mint  Cottag^  Kendal 
fLowther.  WUUam.  M.P.. .  .Lowther  Castle 
Metcalfe,  AnUiony . . .  Ravenstonedale,  Tebay 
Morton,  John. .  .Skelsmergh  Hall,  Kendal 
Nicholson.  John . . .  Kirkby  Thors  HaU 
Parker,  Fnmds. . . Aoom  Bank,  TemplcMirerldr 
Parker,  Rowland. .  .Moss  End.  BorioQ 
Punshard,  F.. .  .Underly,  Kirkhj  Lonadils 
Stavart,  W.. .  .Helaington  Laitbs,  Kendal 
fSwainson,  Joseph,  Jan.. .  .Keadal 
Talbot,  John. .  .MUnthorpa 
TattersaU,  WUUam. .  .St  Antho^yX  MlWfaoipt 
Taylor,  Riohaid. .  .New  Hoosc^  Ksadal 
Thompson,  Janes. .  .Osstia  Meadows.  Kendal 
fTbompson,  WUUam. .  .Morssdale  HaU,  Kaatel 
Wakefield,  W.. .  .Birklands,  Kendal 
fWakefield,  WUUam  Heniy. .  .Scdgwkk.  lUodsl 
Walker,  Adam. .  .Demnark  Howe,  K«idaL 
Wehttsr,  Crayston. .  .Kendal 

Welch.  Henry  T.. .  .Leek  HaU.  Kirkby  1 

fWUkbson,  Charles. .  .B^nk  Hooss^  Ktndal 
WilUamion.  BerJ«min. .  .Kendal 
fWilson,  Christopher  W.. .  .OzenboloM,  KffftM 
WUson,  G. Crowle. .  .DtXUm  Towtr.  Mdatboips 
fWilson,  George  Ew. .  .Dallam Tower,  MUnUorps 
WUson,  Thomas. .  .Conswick  Hall,  Kendal 
Yeates,  G.  U.  B.. .  .Brstttfih  Holt,  MUnthotpt 
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WILTSHIBE. 

OottTWfn* 
lilt  of. .  .Longleat,  Wanninster 
1. .  .Draycot  House,  ChippenbAm 
Ofred. .  .Fonthill  Hoom,  Hiodon 


•  D. . .  .TUbniy,  SaUsbarj 
!nry...Wylye,  Heyteslmrj 
MDM. .  .Pen  Hill  Farm.  Swindon 
Qvf, .  .Britford.  SolUbory 
a.  O. . .  .The  Vicarage,  Swindon 
ent-CoL. .  .Clarendon  Park,  Salisbury 
ea. .  .West  Lease  Farm.  Swindon 
G.  W.,  Jim.. .  .Dyrbam,  Cblppenbam 
. .  .Sairemake  Forest,  Mariborongh 
ge. . .  Avebary,  Calne 
ashbonme. .  .Uffcott.  Swindon 
«nas. .  .Horton,  Devises 
iam. .  .DeTizes 

"... .Haslebnry  Houm,  Cblppenbam 
leral  E.  P.. .  .New  Hall,  Salisbury 
1. .  .Down  Ampney  House,  Crickiade 
Ham. .  .Badminton,  Cblppenbam 
W.. .  .Oldbury-on-tbe-HIU,  Cblppenbam 
. . .  Asbwick's  Grange,  Cblppenbam 
t. .  .Ididdleton  Farm.  Warminster 
. .  .FIsberton  Delamcre,  Heytesbury 
»nnt. .  .Drayoott  House,  Cblppenbam 
m . . .  Woodyatea,  Salisbury 
.Manningford  Bobune,  Pewsey 
.  .Manor  House,  M Uton,  Pewiey 
las  P.. .  .Little  Langford,  Heytesbury 
N. .  Manor  House.Cllffe,  Wootton  Bassctt 
Gilbert . . .  Broad  Cbalk,  Salisbury 
ert. .  .Water  Eaton,  Cricklado 
rt. .  .Charlton,  Ludwell,  Salisbury 
dgar. .  .Eastrop  Grange,  Higbwortb 
[Ham. .  .Cranbome,  Salisbury 
C....01dbury-on-the-Hill,  Cblppenbam 
Jobn. .  .West  Woodgates,  Salisbury 
3.  Walker. .  .Compton  Bassett,  Calne 
am. .  .Sevcnbampton,  Higbwortb 
,  Lord. .  .Heytesbury. 
r.. . .  Wblte  Heatb.  Malmesbury 
ev..  J.. .  .Cbilteme,  Heytesbury 
ei. .  .Maisey  Hampton,  Crickiade 
.. .  .Charlton  Farm,  Salisbory 
n  A. . . .  Wylye,  Hey tesbnry 
. .  .Portway  House,  Warminster 
lev.  W.. .  .Cbolderton  Lodge,  Amesbnry 
!r... Honey  Street,  Marlborough 
v.. .  .Christian  Malford.  Chippenham 
d. .  .Lan  Hill,  Chippenham 
rd  P. . . .  Rood  Aahton.  Trowbridge 
.  G.. .  .Hey wood  House.  Westbnry 
in. .  .MsddingtoD,  Devizes 
orge. .  .Downton,  Salisbury 
r. . . .  Poulton  Priory,  Crickiade      : 
Nsale...  Devizes 
dward  B.. .  .Marlborough 
liomas  B.. .  .Marlborough 


f  Merriman,  William  C. . .  .Marlborough 
Metbuen.  Lord. .  .Corsbam  Court,  Chippenham 
Middleditcb,  E.  T. . . .  Biantdon  Hovae,  Higbwortb 
flkliles,  Charles  W.. .  .Burton  Hill,  Malmesbury 
fParry,  Joseph. . . Allington,  Devises 
fPbipps.  C.  P.. .  .Cbaloot  House, Westbory 
Picton,  Robert. .  .Box,  Cblppenbam 
fPollen,  R.  H.. .  .Radbonme,  Chippenham 
Powell.  John  Thomas. . .  Kaston,  Pewsey 
fPoynder,  T.  H.  A.. .  .Hartfaam  Park,  Corsbam 
fProdgers,  Herbert. .  .Kington  Houses  (Silppoibam 
Radnor,  The  Earl  of. .  .Oolesfaill,  Higbwortb 
Rawlence,  James. .  .Bulbrldge,  Waum,  Salisbury 
Read,  James. .  .Salisbury 
Reeves.  Robert.  .'.Bratton,  Westbury 
Rigden.  R.  H.. .  .Salisbury 
Robson.  WiUiam. .  .Wilton,  Salisbury 
Ruck,  Edmund. .  .Casde  Hill.  Crickiade 
fSadler,  James  H.. .  .Purton  Court,  Pnrton 
Sainsbury,  W..Hant*s  Ho..  West  Lavlngton,  Devizes 
■founders,  T.  a. .  .The  Priory,  Bradford-on-Avon 
Smith.  R.  Sadler. .  .Damngton,  Ballsbary 
Somerset,  Jobn. . . Milton.  Pewsey 
Spencer,  John. .  .Bo wood,  Calne 
fSpicer,  J.  W.  Gooch. .  .Spye  Park.  Cblppenbam 
Squarey,  Ellas  P.. .  .Odstock,  Ssllsbory 
fStarkey,  J.  Baynton . .  .Spye  Park,  Chippoibam 
-fStorrar,  Robert. .  .Grittleton,  Cblppenbam 
fStratton,  Joseph. . .Alton  Prion,  Marlborough 
Stratton,  W.. .  .Kingston  Deverill,  Warminster 
Suffolk,  Earl  of. .  .Charlton,  Malmeabuiy 
Taunton,  William. .  .Redlyncb,  SaUsbury 
fTsylor,  S.  Watson. .  .Erle»toke  Park,  Devicrs 
fTbompson,  John. .  .Badminton,  Chippenham 
Vlvessb,  Oriel. .  .Berwick  Bassett,  Swindon 
Whltaker.  Jobn  &. .  .Bratton,  Westbnry 
WilllamB.  Charles. .  .Salisbary 
WIntborpe.  Rev.  Benjamin. .  .Chippenham 
fWood,  W.  Bryan. .  .Branbrldse,  Cblppenbam 
Yoage,*Rev.  W.  J.. .  .Rockboume,  Salisbary 


WOBGESTSBSBIES. 

Govemort, 
Holland,  Edward. .  .Purableton  Hall,  Evediam 
fKnlgbt,  F.  Winn,  M.P. . . .  Wolverley,  Kidderminster 

MembtTi, 
Allsopp,  Henry. .  .Hindlip  Hall,  Woroestsr 
Armltage,  W.  Sugden . . .  Bickmarsb  HaU,  Redditch 
Asbmore,  John. .  .Norton,  Evesham 
f  Ashton.  T.  Henry. .  .Temple  Laogheme,  Worcester 
fBailsy,  Henry  James. . .  Bosedale  Fum,  Tsnbary 
Baker,  Thomas. .  .Blackstone,  Bewdtey 
Barker,  David  Wilson. .  .Maylleld  Hoose,  Worcester 
f  Bameby-Lntley,  J.  H.. .  .Brockbampton,  Worcester 
fBearcroft,  E.. .  .Mere  HaU,  Droitwich 
Beeston,  William. .  .Kidderminster 
Beman,  Thomas. .  .Weston  Subedge,  Broadway 
fBerkeley,  Robert. .  .Spetcbley  Park,  Worcester 
Best,  James,  Jun.. .  .Hill  Top,  Tenbury 
BUck,  John. .  .HIU  Court,  Droitwteh 
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BIyth,  ThomM  W.. . .  AldiDgton.  Evesham 

Bomford,  Benjamin. .  .PitchiU.  Evesham 

Boucher,  A.  £.. . .Wolverley,  Kidderminster 

Boulter,  Thomas. .  .Shenstone  Iloase,  Kidderminster 

tBonm,  James. .  .Studley,  Rcddltch 

Bramwell,  Henry. .  .Crown  East  Court,  Worcester 

Brewster,  Richard. .  .Heathy  Miihs  Klddermia&tcr 

fBrown,  W.  H.. . .  Belbroughton,  Stourbridge 

fBuck,  Albert. .  .Sansome  Terrace,  Worcester 

Bull,  J.  H.  W.. .  .Great  Wolfoitl,  Shipston-on-Sionr 

Bnrlingham,  Henry. .  .Laosdown,  Eresham 

fBumham,  W.  H..LongComp6ton,  Shlpston-on-Stour 

Cbamberlain,  Henry. . .  Bredicot  Court.  Worcester 

•fClarke.  Robert  B.. .  .Temple  Laugheme,  Worcester 

Oolvile,  General. . .  Kempeey  Houstf,  Worcester 

Coney,  William. .  .Bdttenhall,  Worcester 

Cooke,  William  H.. .  .SkeUley  Kimp^  Worcester 

Cookei,  John  R. . . .  Wood  House.  Stourport 

•fCorbett,  W.  A.. .  .Dumbleton,  Eresham 

Coventry,  Earl  of. .  .Croome  Court,  Kempsey 

•fCrump,  O.  W. . . .  WoolashUl,  Eckington,  Pcrshore 

Cortler,  T.  G. . . .  Bevere  House,  Worcester 

Davis,  Stephen. . . Wookshill,  Pershore 

fDavis,  Thomas  Henry. .  .Orleton,  Worcester 

I>orrell,  Thomas. .  .Bisbampton,  Pershore 

Downing,  I.. . .Turner's  Hill,  Rowley  Regis,  Dudley 

Downing,  J.  Marshall. .  .Dowles,  Bewdley 

Dndfleld,  BeiOamin. .  .Kinlet,  Bewdley 

fDnn.  Finlay. .  .Weston  Park,  Sbipston-on-Stour 

fEvanai  E.Bickerton. .  .AVhitboume  Hall.  Worcester 

Fkrdon,  J.  A.. . . Witton  House,  Droitwlch 

Flimstone,  W.  C . .  Rockingham.  Hagley,  Stourbridge 

Fuggle,  T.  O. .  .Crown  Hotel,  Worcester 

Olbbs,  Philip  H.. .  .Etkington,  Worcester 

<3ilbertk  Joseph. .  .Evesham 

Giles,  John. . .Chaddesley  Corbet,  Kidderminster 

<ioodwin,  Frederick. .  .Britannia  House,  Woa^ester 

Oongh,  Ashwin  D. .  .Hinton,  Evesham 

Graaetarook,  George. .  .Stourbridge 

Green,  Alfred. . .  Kinwarton,  Redditch 

Green,  John. . .Heath  Orange,  Worcester 

Griffin,  George. .  .Torton,  Kidderminster 

Guilding,  Richard. . .  Brick  Barns,  Malvern  Wells 

Halford,  Thomas. .  .New bold,  ShIpston-on-Stour 

Hall,  Bemamin. .  .Wood  Farm,  Malvern  Wells 

Hancoz,  Edward  0.. .  .Evesham 

Hardy,  Peter.. .The  Orange,  Clalnea,  Worcester 

Harris,  Thomas. .  .Stony lane,  Bromsgrove 

Harward,  John. .  .Chaddesley  Corbet,  Kidderminster 

Haywood,  £.  W.. .  .SUlins,  Redditch 

Hemming,  Richard. . . Bentley  Manor,  Bromsgrove 

Herring,  Henry. .  .Caldwell  Farm,  Kidderminster 

fiigginbotham,  John. .  .Pensax  Court,  Tenbury 

HIU,  John. .  .Severn  Stoke,  Worcester 

fHlll,  Thomas  R. . .  .Catherine  Hill  House,  Worcester 

Holder,  William. .  .Upper  Sapey.  Worcester 

Holtoo,  W.  F.. .  .Qeeve  Prior,  Evesham 

f  Homyold,  J.  V. . .  Blackmore  Park,  Upton*on-Sevem 

Humphries,  E.. .  .Pershore 

Hnnt,  George. .  .Avon  View,  Evesham 

Lakin,  Heniy. .  .Link  End,  Malvern 

Larkworthy,  J.  L.. .  .Worcester 

Lm*  John  W.. .  Stansfleld  House,  Worcater 


tLechmere|3irE.A.H..  Bt,Rhyd  Ct,  Upton-on-Scvem 

Lett,  John. .  .Stone  Court.  Kidderminster 

Lett,  William. .  .Rushock.  Droitwlch 

Lloyd,  Robert. .  .Offmore,  Kidderminster 

fLord.  Captain  J.  P. . .  .Great  Malvern 

Lunn.  Robert. .  .Norton,  Evesham 

M'Cann,  GeorKC. .  .Court  Farm,  Malvern 

Middlemore,  Colonel..  .Tbomgrove,  Worcester 

Middlemore.  Mrs.. .  .Thomgrove,  Worcester 

fMldgley.  W.  H.. .  .Inchbrook,  Malvern  Link 

t Moore,  Henry. .  .Elmley  Castle,  Penhore 

fMoeeley. Captahi  W.  H.. .  .Leaton  Hall.  Stourbridge 

fMunn,  Frederick. .  .Holt  Castle,  Worcester 

f  Mynors,  R.. . .  Weatheroak,  Alvechorch,  Bromsgrove 

Neville,  John,  Jan. . . .  Alvechurcfa,  Redditch 

Noel.  Captain  C.  P. ...  Bell  Hall,  Stourbridge 

fNott,  James. ,  .Penn  Hall,  EartUstoo,  Tenboxy 

Padmore,  Richard. .  .Worcester 

Page,  Joseph. .  .Stc^e  Prior,  Bromsgror* 

Paklngton.  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.,  Bart.,  M.P.. .  WsstwooA. 

Park,  Droitwlch 
Parker,  Rev.  W.. .  .LlUle  Comberton.  Pcrsfcon 
l-PbUipa,  Sir  G.R.,Bart Weston  Ho.,  Shlpstoo-oo-Stoaa 
Phipps,  Thomss. .  .Bricklehsmpton,  Perahfsre 
Plppett,  William. .  .Ctugbton  House,  Broaagrofe 
Prance.  Cour  nay  C .  .The  Elms,  Evsshsm 
Randell,  Charles. .  .Chadbory,  Eveibaiii 
Randell,  James  R. . .  .Chadbury,  Eveshsm 
Rich.  S.. .  .Oedam,  Fearmale  Heath,  Worcester 
fShtldoo,  H.  J.. .  .Brailes  House,  ShIpstoa-on-Stoiir 
Sberrtir,  A.  C,  MP.. . .  Worcester 
Smith,  Henry  Willlsm. .  .Evesham 
Smitli,  Ralph. .  .Lenchwick,  Evesham 
•f&niih.  Sir  W.,  Bart . .  .Eardeston,  Tenboiy 
Smithln,  BeivJamin. .  .Dumbleton,  Evesham 
Smlthln,  J. . . .  Wadboroogh,  Kemps^,  Woioaifer 
fSouthall.  Thomas. .  .Worcester 
StaUard,  Juhn. . .  Wo-cester 
Stallard,  Joslah. .  .The  Blanqnettet,  Worocatsr 
Stamford  and  Warrington^  Earl  of. .  .OiTllls  Hoose 

Stourbridge 
Stephens,  George. .  .Fladbury,  Pershore 
Taylor,  Henry. .  .Elmbridge  Green,  Droitwicb 
Tomson,* James. .  .Bamt  Green,  Redditch 
Trinder.  T.. .  .SandUn,  Leigh  Slnton,  Malvern 
t Vernon,  Harry  Foley. .  .Hanbuiy  Hall,  Droitwlch 
Walker,  G.  L  Alexander. .  .Norton,  Woroester 
Wall.  Thomas. .  .The  Ford  Farm,  Droitwlch 
fWalton,  H.  L. . .  .Burmlngton,  Shipston-OD^toor 
fAVatkins,  J.  0.. .  .Woodfleld,  Ombertley,  Woicii:tf 
t Watson,  JcJm. .  .Waresley,  KlddermlMtsr 
Webb,  Edward,  Jun. . . .  Wordsley,  Stoditridft 
Webb.  Frederick  Pace. .  .Evesham 
Webb,  Henry. .  .14,  Foregate  Street,  Worcester 
Webb,  James. .  .IHadbury,  Pershors 
Webb,  WUliam. .  .Worcester 
fWheeler,  K  V.. .  .^yrewood  House,  Tenbaiy 
Wheeler,  Jobn. .  .Lcng  Compton,  Shlpston-oo-Stoor 
Wbltford,  Richard. .  .Avon  Side,  Evesham 
fWllson,  John  Wilson. .  .BroadwBj,  Eveshsm 
Woodward,  R.. . .  Ardlqr  CasQe,  Bewdley 
Woodward,  Thomas. .  .Serernktoke,  Woroeslsr 
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Govemort, 
I,  William. .  .Frickley  Hall.  Doncastf  r 
t,  Ewrl. .  .'ITjornton-le-Slreet,  Thlrek 
I,  John  W.. .  .Caatley  Hall,  Doncastcr 
am.  Earl,  K.O. . .  W«niworth,  Rotherham 
le.  Sir  H.,  Bt,  H.P.. Hackneys  Hall,  Sc*rboi  o' 
Urqulfl  of. .  .Stodlry  Royal,  Ripon 
son,  Hany  Stephen. .  .Kirby  HaU,  York 
Earl  of. . .  Aake  Hall,  Richmond 

Membert, 

1,  Edward,  MJ>.. .  .Bank  Field,  Haliraz 
%  Henry. . . Watkinaon  Hall,  Halifax 
leorge. .  .Beeford  Orange,  Lowtborpe,  Hall 
m,  William. .  .Bowling  Works,  Bradford 
e,  J.  a. .  .Dinnmgton  Hall,  Rotherham 
Old,  Lord ...  Doncaater 
,  William  H.. .  .Normanton  HaU 
,A.a...Thir8k 
,  Thomas. .  .Sproatley  Rise,  Hull 
,  Edward. .  .Pickbnm,  Doncaster 
,  Mitf  E.. .  .Dishforth,  Thlrsk 
If,  C  D.. .  .Garrow  HUI,  York 
,  J.  Hope. .  .Stapleton  I*ark,  Pontefract 
I,  William. .  .Harrogate 
Bemamin. .  .Elslack  Hall,  SkipUm 
Robert...  Doncaster 
,  John. .  .Rawdiffe,  Selbj 
nt,  £.  B.. . .  Woodhall,  Bamsley 
Richard. . .  Watton  Abbey.  Driffield 
on,  T.. ,  .Hall  Gale,  OotllDgfaam,  Hnll 
,  Robert  John . .  .f ,  Hall  Cross,  Doncaster 
>bert  Storr. .  .Moorflelds,  Goole 
William. .  .Rise,  Bercrley 
y,KatbewB....  Leeds 
,  Lord. .  .Bolton  Hall.  B<>dale 
rohn  R. .  .Klllerby.  Catterkk 
rbomas  C. . .  Warlaby,  Northallerton 
John. .  .Barton-le-Street.  Malton 
1,  John. .  .Eppleworth.  Cottiogbam,  Hnll 
,  Rawdoo. .  .Birttwith  Hall,  Ripley 
«,  William  R. .  .Cocksford.  Tadcaster 
e,  William. .  .Northgate  House.  Haddersflcld 
ibead,  B.  P.. .  .Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield 
Douglas. . .  AndiflTe  Hall.  Northallerton 
William. .  .Holme-on>SpaldlDg  Moor,  York 
William.  Jan.. .  .Keyingham,  Hnll 
Sir  IMgby,  Bart. . . Brompton,  York 
>r,  Adaiiral. .  .Longhull,  Gnisborongh 
srs,  George. .  .High  Green  Hoase,  Sheffield 
neys.  Rev.  T.  P.. .  .Badsworth,  Pontefract 
ssworth,  John. . .Middlestown,  Wakefield 
eswortb,  J.  Barff. .  .Hatfield  Hall,  Wakefield 
m,  Thomas. .  .Newland,  Middlesborongh 
iley,  H.  W.. .  .Newton  Hall.  RiUingtonJ 
ey.  Sir  George.  Bart. .  .Howsham,  York 
,  Frederick  J.  P. . .  .North  Ferriby,  Hull 
Jobn  W.. .  .Gulsborough 
Charles. .  .Walton  Grange.  Wakefield 
™,  T.  Greenwood. .  .Oueecliff,  York 


acasby.  Thomas  M.. .  .Wilton  Grange,  Rrdcar 

tautton,  William  James. .  .Tlic  Mount.  York 

fCocking,  W.  F.. .  .Crowle.  Doncaster  • 

Culeman.  John. .  .Eacrick  Park,  York 

CoUlson.  William . . .  Beverley 

fComber.  Thomas. .  .Redcllffe.  Newton-le-WIUows 

Cookson,  William  J. . . .  Denton  Park,  OUcy 

Comer.  Edward. .  .E»k  Hall,  Whitby 

Corringham.  R.  W.. .  .lx)und  House.  Hazey,  Bawtry 

Coalman.  Edward. .  .Level*.  Thome 

Coalman,  John. .  .Red  House.  Thome 

fCroft.  A. H. . . . Aldboroogh  Hall.  Boroaghbrldge 

Crosby.  J.  M.. .  .73.  Newboro*  Street.  Scarborough 

Crosaklll.  Alfred. . .  Beverley 

fCrow.  George.  ..Omhams.  Boroughbridge 

Croysdale.  John. . . "Whitley  Bridge.  Pontefract 

Cuthbert.  Robert. .  .Patrick  Burmpton,  Bedale 

Danby.  F.. . .  Mlddledale,  Kirbygrindalyth.  York 

Darley,  Charles  A.. .  .Burtonfield,  Y'ork 

Davison,  Richard. .  .Driffield 

Dawson,  George. .  .Thoracliffe.  Sheffield 

Day,  Richard. .  .Hodroyd  Hall,  Bamsley 

Deane,  Patrick. .  .High  Street,  HuU 

Denison,  Edmnnd. . .Doncaster 

tDent,  John  Dent,  M.P.. .  .Ribston  Hall,  Wctherby 

Dent,  Joseph. .  .Ribston  Hall.  Welfaerby 

fDe  Wend.  W.  Fenton..  .Underbank  Hall,  Sheffield 

Duddlng.  Thomas. .  .Fbckerby,  Goole 

Duncombe,  Hon.  Adm..  .Kilnwidc  Percy,  Pocklington 

Dunn,  J<Hiathan. .  .Kelfield  Lodge.  York 

Durham.  Makin. .  .Thome 

Dyke,  Francis  Hart. .  .3,  Museum  Street.  York 

fEddlson.  R.  W.. .  .Headlngley  Hill,  Leeds 

tEddiK>n,  WlUiam. .  .Huddersfield 

Edwards,  Sir  H.,  Bart..  M.P.. .  .Pye  Nest,  Halifax 

Ellershaw.  Charles. .  .Bossall.  York 

Elston,  William. .  .Bank  House.  Selby 

fFarrer,  H.  R.. .  .Green  Hammerton 

Fenton,  Ferrar. .  .Wakefield  Road,  Dewsbnry 

Feversharo,  Earl  of. .  .Duncombe  Park,  Helnulcy 

Fisher,  Edward. .  .Grove  Hill,  Beverley 

Fisher,  John. .  .Carhead,  Crossbills,  Leeds 

Ford,  John. ..Tancr«d,  Whixley,  York 

Foster.  John . . .  Fockerbj,  Goole 

Fowler,  Robert. .  .Leeds 

f Fox,  G.  Lane. .  .Bramham  Park,  Tadcaster 

fFrank,  F.  Bacon. .  .Campsall  Hall,  Doncaster 

Garbntt,  Thomas. . .  Yarm,  Cleveland 

Gartside,  Henry... Wharmton  .Tower,   GreenfleUI. 
Saddleworth 

GaonUett,  W.  Henry. .  .Middlesboro'-on-Tees 

Green,  Robert. .  .Scalby,  Scarborough 

Gibbs,  Thomas. .  .Sledmere,  Y'urk 

Gilpin-Brown,  George... Sodbory  Park,  Richmond 

Gothorp,  James. .  .Mowbray  Hill.  Bedale 

Gonthwaite,  Richard. .  .Lnmby,  Soath  MiUord 

fGreenwood,  John. .  .Swardlffe  Hall(  Ripley 

fGrelg,  David... Leeds 

fGnnter,  Captain  R.. . . Wetherby 

fHalifax,  Viscount. .  .Hlckleton  Hall,  Doncaster 

f  Hall,  Cbarles  £.. .  .22,  Grove  Terrace,  Leeds 

Hall,  James. .  .Scarboro'  Hall,  Beverley 

fHaidacre,  Ricfaanl. .  .Henifleld.  T^eedi 
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fHarewood,  Earl  of. .  .Harewood  House,  Leeds 
•fHarland,  H.  Seaton. .  .Brompton,  York 
Hatborn,  A..  «.Smeaiballs,  Ferrybridge 
Hepworth,  Josbaa. .  .Bogertborp,  Pontefhu^t 
fHerrlea,  Lord. .  .Everingbam  Park,  Pocklington 
Hewson,  Frederick. .  .Tbe  Haven  Farm,  Tickbill 
fHUdyaid,  J.  Q.  B.  Tboroton.  .Winestead  Hall.  Hall 

fHadyard,  J.   B.   W Hutton   HonvUle   Hall, 

Northallerton 
Hobroyd-Bradbury.  O.  E.  H.. .  .Longroyde,  Rasirick 
Hodgson,  W.. .  .Fa]i^nH>ve,  Scarboroogb 
Hndton,  C  Herbert. .  .Sandall  Grove,  Doncaster 
Hntcblnson,  T.  H.. .  .Manor  House,  Catterick 
fJaqnea,  Leonard. . . Wentbfidge  House,  Pontefiract 
Jaqnei,  R.  M.. .  .Easby  Abbey.  Richmond 
Jaquea,  T.  O.. .  .Blacktoft,  Howden 
JefTerson,  Rev.  J.  D. . .  .Thicket  Priory,  York 
Johnson, T.  a. .  .Cbevet,  Wakefield 
t Johnstone,  J.  C.'Hirst. .  .Field  Head.  Thomer,  Leeds 
Jordan,  J.  Staveley. .  .Ebonswell,  Driffield 
fKaye,  J.  E.. .  .Bretton  Park,  Wakefield 
fKlrk,  Richard. .  .Gale  Bank,  Wensleydale 
Kitson,  James. .  .Leeds 
KnowlM,  James. . .  Weiherby 
tLamberi,a...Sunk  Island.  Otteringham,  Hull 
Langdale,  O.  W.. .  .Leconfleld  Park  House,  Beverley 
fLasdellei.  Hon.  G.  E.. .  .Slon  Hill.  Thirsk 
Laverack,  S.  a. .  .Redness  Hall.  Goole 
fLawley,  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  W. .  Escrick  Rectory,  York 
Lee,  Charles. .  .Newton  House,  Bedale 
f Lcmdesborough,  Lord. .  .Grimston,  Tadcaster 
fLupton,  Arthur. .  .Headingley,  Leeds 
Macfsrlan.  Walter. .  .Oupel  Thorpe.  Wakefield 
fMcLanghlin.  W.:G..  .  .Helmsley.  York 
Mangles,  George. .  .Givendale  Grange.  Ripon 
Markham,  Lt-GoL  W.  T. .  Becca  Hall.  MUford  JuncUon 
fMarshal^  Arthur. . . Headingley,  Leeds 
fMarshall,  Edmond  H.. .  .Westwood  Hall,  Leeds 
fMarshall,  J.  Garth. .  .Headingley.  Leeds 
Martin,  a  D.. .  .1,  Park  Place.  I.«eds 
Masterman,  T.  J.. .  .Little  Danby,  Northallerton 
Matthews,  Fiands  Cooke. .  .Driffield 
Mellows,  William. .  .High  Melton,  Doncaster 
MUla.R.  W.  F.. .  .Lendal,  York 
-fMoorsom,  C.  R.. .  .Harewood.  Tweeds 
fMorrison,  Walter,  MP.. .  .Malham  Tarn,  Skipton 
Morrison,  William  H.. .  .Wood  Hall,  Bamsley 
Moscrop,  W.  J.. .  .0111  ver,  Richmond 
Nicholson,  Brady. .  .Stourton  Grange.  Garforth,  Leeds 
Nicholson,  Thomas.. .  .100,  Lowther  Street,  York 
Norfolk,  Richard. . .  Beverley 
fNoimanby,  Marquis  of. .  .Mulgrave  Castle.  Whitby 
Nowell.  W.  Atkinson.. .  .Netberstde,  Skipton 
Owen,  William. .  .Rotherham 
Fardey,  James  E.. .  .Newton-le- Willows 
Parker.  T.  J.. .  .10,  George  Street.  Sheffield 
Paver,  William. .  .Peckfield.  MUford  Junction 
fPhillipe,  J.  H.. .  .Beadlam  Grange,  Nawton,  York 
f  Pllkington,  Sir  L.  M.  8.,  Bart..  Cbevet  Pk..  Wakefield 
fPowell,  Rev.  8.  H.. .  .Sharon  Hall.  Ripon 
fPreston,*, Captahi   J.  N.... Flashy  Hall,  Gargrave- 

In-Craven 
Preston,  T.. .  .Scosthrop  House,  Boll  Bosk,  Leeds 


Preston,  Thomas  H.. .  .Moreby  Hall.  York 
fPulleine,  James. .  .Clifton  Castle,  Bedale 
fRamsden,  Sir  J.  W..  Bart . .  .Byram,  Ferrybridge 
Richardson.  G.. .  .Bridlington  Quay 
Richardson.  H.. .  .Cherry  Hill,  York 
Riggall.  R.  W....Smeftthalls,  Ferrybrtdge 
fRlley,  Edmond. .  .Kipling  Cotes  Farm,  Hull 
fRingroee,  R.  Bw. .  .Swanland,  Brougfa 
Roberts.  G.  C. . . .  8,  Wright  Street,  Hull 
Robinson,  G.  J.. .  .Maunby.  Thirsk 
Robinson,  J.  T.. .  .Leckby  Palaoe.  Asenhf,  Think 
Robinson,  T.. .  .Nuthill.  Hedon.  Hull 
fRockett,  John  H.. .  .Goole 
Rounding,  Thomas. .  .Fraisthorpe,  Bridlington 
fSt  Leger,  Colonel. .  .Park  Hill,  Rotherham 
Salt,  Sir  Titus,  Bart. .  .Crow  Nest,  Halifax 
Saltmarshe,  Philip. .  .Saltmarshe,  Howden 
Shann,  Charles. . .  IiAoles,  Tadcaater 
Sharp,  Isaac. .  .Middlesborough-on-Teee 
fShawe,  R.  Fleetwood. .  .Lotherton  Hall,  S. MUford 
fSmitb,  Henry  F.. .  .Lamwath  House,  Sutton,  Hull 
Smith,  J.  Jeffreston. . .  WorUey.  Sheffield 
fSmitb.  J.  Metcalf. .  .Leeds 
Smith.  WUllam. .  .Goole  Orange,  Goole 
Stamper.  T.. .  .Highfleld  House,  OswaldUric.  York 
fStapylton,  Major. .  .Myton  HaU,  Boroufl^hbridge 
Staveley,  John. .  .DotteriU  Park.  Driffield 
Staveley,  Simpson. .  .Tibthorpe  Manor,  Driffield 
fStickney,  Walter  M . . .  Hull 
SUckney.  WilKam . . .  Ridgmont,  Holdemess 
Stott,  Miss. .  .Eccleshill  Hall.  Leeds 
fStrickland,  a  W.. .  .Boynton,  Bridlington 
fSykes,  O,  MP.. . .BranUngham  Thorpe,  Bromh 
Taylor,  F.  Howard. .  .Middlewood  Hall,  Bunaky 
fTaylor,  G.  E.. .  .Langthorpe  House,  Boroaghbridf* 
Tempest.  Colonel. .  .Tong  Hall,  Leeds 
Tennant,  J.  Mason. .  .Headingley,  Leeds 
Tennant,  John  R.. .  .KUdwlck  Hall,  Leeds 
fTennant,  Robert. .  .Scarcroft  Lodge,  Leeds 
Tennant,  Thomas. .  .Blenheim  Terrace,  Leeds 
Thompson, Leonard. .  .SherifT  Hutton  Park,  York' 
fThomee.  Joseph. .  .Green  Houfe,  Ossett,  Wakefield 
fTilTen,  Joseph. .  .Minster  Comer,  Beverley 
Tinker,  Henry. .  .Hohnflrth,  York 
ToulsoD,  John  Parker. .  .Sklpworth  Hall.  Selby 
Townend,  Edward. .  .The  Nook.  Binf^.  York 
fWalker,  F.  James. .  .Claxton  Hall.  York 
Walker.  James  R.. .  .Sandhutton,  York 
fWalker,  John. .  .Mount  St.  John,  Thirsk 
Walker,  Thomas. .  .The  Woodlands,  DonoMter 
Walker,  Thomis  &. .  .Maunby  Hall,  Thirsk 
Walker,  William. .  .Victoria  Works,  York 
Walmsley.  G.. .  .Rudston  Honsc.  Bridlington 
Waterhouse,  Samuel,  MJ>.. .  .Halifax 
Welby,  £.  M.Earle. .  .Norton  Leas.  Sheffield 
tWells,  John. .  .Booth  Ferry,  Howden 
fWcnlock,  Lord. .  .Escrick  Park,  York 
WentworUi,  Godfrey  H.. . . WooUey  Paik,  Wakefield 
Wharton,  G.  Livingstone. .  .Grove  Hill.  Beverlqr 
Wharton,  Rev.  J.  C. .  .GiUlng  Vkaurvge,  RichsMod 
fWharton,  J.  T.. .  .Skeltoo  Castle,  GnlsboRm^ 
Wheailey.  John. .  .Neswlck.  Driffield 
Whltaker,  a  logham. .  .Healey  Hall,  ] 
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Wiley,  Sunnel . . .  Brandsl^,  York 

tWUliamson,  W.  B.. .  .Qitterlck 

Willis,  Thomas. .  .Ifanor  Hoase,  Carperbj.  IMale 

WDmoC,  R.  a. . .  WooUey  Park  Fann.  Wakefield 

t Wilson,  John. . .Seacroft  HaU,  Leeds 

WUaoD,  Matthew. .  .Eahton  Hall,  Oargrave,  Leeds 

Winter,  Richard. .  .The  Levels,  Thorns 

fWombwell,  Sir  O.  BatL.  .  .Newborgh,  Easingwold 

Wood,  Rlcfawrd. .  .Potteraewton,  Leeds 

Woodd,  Basil  T.. .  .Gonyngbam  Hall,  Knaresborongh 

tWoodyear,  Rer.  J.  F.  W.. .  .CrookhiU,  Doncaster 

Wright,  Sir  William. .  .Siggtesthome,  Holdemess 

fWrlgfatson,  R.  H.. .  .Warmsworth  Hall,  Doncaster 

fWrightson,  W.  B.. .  .Cnsworth  Park,  Doncaster 

fWyse,  Robert. .  .Auburn  Hill,  Malton 

fTeoman,  O.  Dondas. .  .Woodlands.  Whitby 

tYeoman,  R.  C. .  .Marsk  HAll,,MarBk  by  the  Sea 

fYorke,  T.  R. .  .Halton  Place,  Hellifield,  Leeds 


GHAinrEL  I8LAHDS. 

Governor, 
fLe  Conteur,  Colonel. .  .Belle  Vne,  Jersey 

Jfembert. 
Boyd-KInnear,  John. . .OoartH,  Rozd,  Guernsey 
CoUings.  Rev.  W.  T.. .  .Guernsey 
Le  Comn,  C.  P.. .  .Trinity  Manor,  Jersey! 
Le  Fcuvre,  H.  J.. .  .Les  Nl^mes,  St.  Peters,  Jersey 
Le  Gallais,  Albert. .  .La  Moire  Hooss,  Jersey 
Lempriere,  Rev.  W.. .  .Roael  Manor,  Jersey 
Le  Page,  T.  B.. .  .SL  Andrews.  Guernsey 
Monrant,  Edward..  .Samare's  Manor,  Jersey 
Kendle,  Robert. .  .Cktel  Farm,  Guernsey 
-}-Tumer,  Lleut-Oolonel  F.  H. . .  .Gouray,  Jersey 
Watson,  Rev.  Joshua  R.. . .Le  Socage,  Guernsey 


I8LE0FKAV. 

Members 

Conninghamc,  Captain. .  .Hensol,  Castle  Douglas 
•fGawne,  £.  M.. .  .Kentraugh 


NORTH  WALES. 

Gwtnvon, 
Prnrhyn,  Lord. .  .Pcnrhyn  Castle,  Bangor 
fPowls,  Earl  of. .  .Powis  Castle,  Welshpool 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W.  Bt,  M.P.. .  .Wynnstay,  Rnabon 

MmJien, 
Adams,  Captain  A.  F.. .  .Rbyddyn  Hall,  Wrexham 
fBonkes,  J.  Soot(. .  .Sougbton  HaU,  Northop 
t Barnes,  J.  R.. .  .Brookside,  Cblrk 
tBames,  Thomas. .  .The  QuinU.  Chirk 
Bate,  Edward. .  .Kelsterton,  Flint 
Bell,  WnUam. .  .Bodrhyddan,  Rhuddlan,  Rhyl 
Blddolph,  R.  Mlddleton.  ..Chirk  CasUe 
Browne,  T.  B..  .Mellington  Hall,  Churdistoke,  Mont. 
Boddiooa,  W.  B. . .  .Penbedu  Hall,  Mold 
Bnlkeley,  C.  Rivers. ,  .Bodylltyn,  Rnabon 


tBulkcley,'SIr  R.  W.,  Bart. . .Baron  HOI,  ] 
Burnett.  Gregory. .  .Dee  Cottage,  Flint 
f Burton,  John. .  .Gresford,  Wrexham 
Chambres,  P.  H. . . .  Uysmeirchlon,  Trefhant,  Bbyl 
fCharlion, St.  John. .  .Pentret^n>on,  Holywell 
Cooke.  B.  G.  D.. .  .Colomendy,  Mold 
Cotton, F.  E.. .  .Knowlton  Hall,  Ruabon 
Cotton,  General  F.  Conyers. .  .Cllhendre,  Rnabon 
Crewe-Rcad,  Capt.  R.N....LIandinam  HaU.  Mont- 
gomery 
Darblshlre,  S.  D.. .  .Pendyffiryn,  Conway 
Dawson,  John . .  .Gronant,  Rhyl 
Dean,  Thomas. .  .Mold 
Dennis,  Henry. .  .Hafod-y-bwch,  Ruabon 
Denson,  Samuel . . .  PwUhalog  HaU,  Rhyl      j 
Dickin,  John. .  .Tyndwfr,  LlangoUen 
fDod,  Whitehall. . .Llannercb,  St.  Asaph 
fOoyle,  John'A.. .  .Plas  Dulas,  Abergele 
Edwards,  Richard. .  .Trewcm  Hall.  Welshpool 
+Elwell,  E.. .  .Ncnaddfralth,  Newtown 
Eyton,  John  Wynne. .  .Lees  Wood,  Mold 
Farmer,  James. .  .Llyssum,  Welshpool 
fFitzhugh,  Thomas  Lloyd. .  .Piiis  Power,  Wrexham 
f  Fortune,  W.. .  .The  Drefor,  Kerry,  Montgomery 
fGillart,  Richard. .  .LlynUvedd,  MachynUethj 
Glynne,  Sir  Stephen,  Bt.. .  .Hawarden  Castle,  FUnta. 
Griffith,  WiUiam. .  .Glyn,  DolgeUy 
Griffiths,  John  R. . . .  Brynderwen,  Llanrwst 
Griffiths,  Samuel. .  .Overton,  Flints. 
Hare,  T.  W.. .  .Berthddu.  Llandinam 
Harrison,  Rev.  R.  J.. .  .Caerhowell,  Montgomery 
+Hellyer,  G.  W.  M...,Tan-y-Garth,  Bettws-y-coed« 

Llanrwst 
Ileyward,  hla]0T. .  .Crosawood,  Welshpool 
Hill-Trevor,  Lord  A.  E..  M.P.. .  .Brynklnalt,  Chirk 
Hodgson,  L  Soott. .  .Sodylt  Hall,  Ruabon 
Hope,  S.  Pierce. .  .Marchwiel  Hall,  Wrexham 
Hope,  T.  Radford. .  .Henfryn,  Rhyl 
frioward,  Robert.. .Brou^ton  HaU,  Wrexham 
fHughes,  H.  R.. .  .Kinmel  Park,  St.  Asaph 
Hughes,  H.  R.. .  .Ystrad,  Denbigh 
fllumberston,  P.  S.. .  .Glan  y  Wem,  Denbigh 
Jesse,  John  F.. .  .Llanbedr  Hall,  Ruthin 
fJocelyn-Ffoulkes,  Major. .  .Eriviatt,  Denbigh 
Jones,  Lt..Col.  A.  S,  V.C.  .Hafod-y-Wem,  Wrexham 
Jones,  Edward. .  .Park  Farm,  Caersws 
Jones.  John. .  .Bryn  Adda,  DolgeUy 
Jones,  John. .  .Maesypandy,  Tal-y-llan 
Jones,  Thomas. .  .Summerfleld  Pork.  Llanidloes 
Jones,  WiUiam... BlackhaU,  Newtown 
Jones.  WiUiam . .  .Record Street,  Ruthin 
Kerfoot,  John. .  .Faenol  Back,  St.  Asaph 
Kirkby,  D.  E.. .  .Llanfendlgaid.  Towyn 
Kyrke,  R.  V.. .  .Nantyffrith  Hall  Wrexham 
fLe  wis,  George. . .  Worthenbury,  Wrexham 
Lloyd,  John. .  .BOd  Lloyd,  Ruabon 
Lloyd,  Joseph . .  .St  Asaph 
Lloyd.  Ll»iwellyn. .  .Croeniewydd,  Wrexham 
Lloyd,  LleweUyn  F.. .  .Nannerch  Hall,  Mold 
Mainwaring,  Charles  S.. .  .Galltfaenan,  Rhyl 
fMainwaring.  Townshend. .  .GaUtfaenan,  Denbigh 
Mathew,  E,  Wlndus. .  .Wem.  Portmadoo 
Merldith,  John. .  .The  Hildrw,  Welshpool 
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List  of  Governors  and  Members  of  the 


Hejrick,  Owen  Fuller. .  .Bodergoo,  Anglesey 

HUler,  Sunuel. .  .The  Court,  Abermole 

Hoor^  John . . .  Kerry,  Mootgomery 

Horgan,  Bicbuti. .  .Newtown 

f Morris,  ThomM. . .  Henfiiet,  Welshpool 

Mostyn,  Sir  Fyen^  Bart.. .  .TaUcre.  Holywell 

ftfytton,  D.  Herbert. .  .Garth,  Welshpool 

fNaylor.  John. .  .Leighton  Hall,  Welshpool 

Kewill,  Thomas. .  .Spring  Bank,  Welshpool 

Owen,  Griffith  H. . . .  Ymwlch,  Tremadoc 

tFalmer,  Sir  Boger  W.,  Bart. .  .Oefh  Parle,  Wrexham 

Parmeter,  Francis,  Jun.. .  .Brynyraber,  Bala 

Fany,  William. .  .Towyn 

Feel,  Edmnnd. .  .Biyn-y-Pys,  Wrexham 

Been^  Joseph... Ruthin 

fPennant,  P.  Pennant. .  .Brynbella,  St  Asaph 

fPhUlps,  Captain  £.  W.. .  .Rhual,  Mold 

Pickering,  William. .  .Ponlton,  Pulford,  Wrexham 

Podmore,  Robert. .  .Sealand,  Queen's  Ferry,  Flint 

Powdl,  Evan. .  .Swanside,  Newtown 

fPrlos,  B.  J.  Lloyd. .  .Rhiwlas,  Bala 

Priestley,    John...Hlrdrefidg,    LUnglfid,    Isle   of 

Anglesey 
PHtchard,  Robert. .  .Uwydiarth,  Eegob,  Bangor 
Roberts,  B.  &. .  .Burton  Hall,  Wrexham 
Roberts,  F.  L.. .  .Queen's  Ferry,  Flint 
Rofsn,  Alfred. .  .Plis-yn-y-Pentre,  Llangollen 
Rowley,  Hon.  R.  T..Rhyderddwyn,  Fanr,  Rhuddlan 
Ruck,  Lawrence.  .Pantlludw,  Machynlleth 
-fSaadbacfa,  H.  R.. .  .Hafodunos,  Llanrwst 
Soott,  Waiiam. .  .Towyn 
Simon,  James. .  .Greenfield,  Holywell 
•fSissoo,  Robert  J. . .  .Talardy,  St.  Asaph 
Smith,  R.  Barclay. .  .Tynewydd,  Bangor 
Sutton,  Ambrose . . .  Althrey,  Wrexham 
Qykes,  John. .  .Croes  HoweU,  Wrexham 
Thomas,  L.  H.. .  .Gserlljmnon,  Talsama,  Caemarron 
Tomlinson,  J.  H.. .  .The  Parkey  Farm,  Wrexham 
Trethewy,  A.  H.. . .Rhyd-y-crens,  Llanrwst 
Tttm«r,  William. .  .Newtown 
Yttughan,  J.  W.. .  .Yelin  Newydd  House,  Brecon 
Williams,  David. .  .Dolseran,  DolgeUy 
Williams,  E.  A.. .  .Gilli,  Mold 
fWUliams,  John. .  .Gwembefin,  BaU 
Williams,  Owen  John. .  .Bodelwyddan,  St.  Assph 
fWilliams,  R.  Ap  Hugh . .  .Bodelwyddan,  St  Asaph 
Williams,  Sir  Hugh,  Bart..  .Bodelwyddan,  St.  Asaph 
fWUliams,  W.  GranviUe. .  .Bodelwyddan.  St  Asaph 
fWiUiams,  Wm.. .  .Plasgwyn,  Pentraeth,  Anglesey 
Wood,  E.  B.. .  .Moreton  Hall,  Chirk 
Wootnam,  Richard. .  .OUndwr,  Llanidloes 
Wynne,  Brownlow  W.. .  .Garthewln,  Abergele 
Wynne,  John  Lloyd. .  .Coed  Coch,  Abergele 
Wynne,  Owen  Slaney. .  .Peniarth,  Towyn 
Wynne,  William  W.  E. . . .  Peniarth,  Towyn 


SOUTH  WALES, 

Metkben, 

Allen,  Henry  G.. .  .Lawrenny  Park,  Pembroke 

fBalley,  Sir  J.R..Bt.,  M.P. .  .Glanusk  Pk.,  Crickhowi  11 

fBaiid,  Alexander. .  .Bobeston  Hall,  Milford  Haxon 


Ball,  James. .  .Peterstone  MUls,  Cardiff 

fBassett,  Richard. . .  Bonvilstone,  Cardiff 

fBoardman,  Frederick  B....ManoraTon,  Llandilo 

Boultbee,  J.. .  .Pl&s-Gwemant  Newcastle  lijnlyn 

Bo  wen,  James. .  .Trocdyranr,  Newcastle  Emlyn 

Bowen,  James  B.. .  .Llwyngwair,  Haverfbrdwest 

Bradley,  Edward. .  .Cowbridge 

Bridgwater,  Rees  W.. .  .Great  Porthamel,  Talgarth 

Buckley,  James. .  .Penyfai  House,  Llanelly 

fBudd,  J.  Palmer. . . Ystalyfera,  Swansea 

Cawdor,  Earl  of. .  .Stackpole  Court,  Pembroke 

Clark,  George  T.. .  .Dowlais  House,  Merthyr  Tydvil 

Corbett,  John  Stuart. .  .Cogan  Pill,  Cardiff 

David,  Charles  W.. .  .Ely  Rise,  Cardiff 

fDavld,  Edwaid . . .  Llandaff 

David,  Evan  William . . .  Fairwater  House,  Cardiff 

David,  John . . .  Ely.  Caixliff 

Daviea,  D.  Price. .  .Troedybiyn,  Llandilo 

Davies,  John  Morgan. .  .Froodvale,  Llandilo 

Davies,  L.  T.. .  .Llyncublng,  Llanpumpsalnt 

Davies,  Thomas. .  .Parkypratt,  Cardigan 

Davies,  Thomas. . . Ystradwalter,  Llandovery. 

Davys,  W.  H.  C. .  .Neuadd-fawr,  Llandovery 

Dunn,  Nicholas  J.. .  .Elm  Grove,  St  Florence, Tcnbf 

Edwards,  D.  T.. .  .Tars  Well,  Cardiff 

EUis.  Philip  P. . . .  Herbrandstone  Hall,  Mllfonl  H&vea 

fEvans,  Henry  J.. .  .Bank,  Cardiff 

Evans,  James  Eaton . .  .Haverfordwest 

Evans,  J.  Jones. .  .Cwmbychan  Farm,  Pencsder 

Fltswilliams,  E.  C.  L.. .  .Adpar,  Newcastle  Emljn 

f  Franklin,  Richard. .  .Clemenstone,  Bridgend 

Garsed,  John. .  .Llantwit  Major,  Cowbridge 

Goddard,4Thomas. .  .St.  Fagans,  Cardiff 

•fGower,  E^rasmus. .  .Clynderwen,  Narbetth 

fGower,  R.  Frederick. .  .Clynderwen,  Narberth 

Green,  Stephen. .  .Haverfordwest 

Griffith,  John. .  .Llwyndurls,  Newcastle  fimlyn 

GrliBth,  John,  Jun. . .  .Trevorgan,  fi^wUgpn 

Gulston^  A.  J.. .  .Dlrleton,  Llangadock 

Gw3rn,  Howel. .  .Dyffipyn,  Neath 

Gwyn,  William  E.  B. . . .  PUs  Cwrt  Hyr,  Carmartbcn 

Hall,  Richard. .  .Baglan  House,  Neath 

Harvey,  R.  Hart. .  .Blade  House,  Haverfordwest 

Homflr«y,  J.  R.. .  .Penllyn  Csstle,  Cowbridge 

Hopkins,  Dr.  John . . .  Llantrissant 

HoweU,  J.  R.. . .Noyadd  Trefkwr,  LlandyssU 

f Httlme,  WiUlam. .  .The  Bank,  Pembroke 

HunUey,  W.  V.. .  .Welsh  St.  Donatts,  Cowbridge 

Insole,  J.  H.. .  .Ely  Court  Llandaff 

James,  Davkl. .  .Gawrenoe  Farm,  Osrd^sn 

James,  John . . .  Aberclyn,  Brecon 

James,  Richard. .  .High  Street  Haverfordwest 

Jenkins,  David. .  .Flemlngstone  Court  Cowbridge 

Jenkins,  R.  D.. .  .The  Priory.  Cardigan 

Jenkins,  Thomas. .  .Pantyscallog.  Dowlais 

Jennings,  Richard . .  .Carmarthen 

t Jones,  David. .  .Pantglas.  Carmarthen 

t Jones,  John. .  .Blaenos,  Llandovery 

Jones,  Thomss. .  .Tatardd,  LUnyl^ther,  Oumsrtfav 

Jones,  WUUam. .  .Oefa  Uo^eU,  Cksiletowa,  Cardiff 

Jones,  Wm.. .  .Llwynygroe%  Llanwnen,  OsiaarthCD 

Jones.  WlUiam. .  .Pantrewgoch,  Outleiowq,  OMiff 

Keeble,  George. .  .Colby,  Narberth 
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.  .Cnrston,  Pembroke 
I H.. .  .Lanelay.  LUntrluant 
John . . .  LUnlUr,  Talsam 
.  .Stradey,  Llanelly 
mnox  G.  P.. .  .Henllan,  NArberth 
I. .  .Norcbard.  Tenby 
.  .Clynflew.  Newcastle  Emlyn 
I . .  .Cwmaman.  Aberdare 
shard. .  .Tregwynt,  FiahgOArd 
rles  R.. .  .Llanioa,  Abcrajrron 
Fohn.  Bart. .  .MaesdUo.  Llandilo 
eD-y*bedd,  Barry  Port,  GariDarthcn 
..Cardiff 

»r  the  Hon.  Godfrey,  C,  M.P. . .  Ruperra 
4iff 

,  M.D,. . .  Portdeu,  Pembroke 
m...  Carmarthen 
imer. . .  Well  Field,  Carmarthen 
r.. .  .Uantwit  Mi^or,  Cowbridge 
• . .  .Greenhill,  Carmarthen 
l...AshHaU,  Cowbridge 
1 . . .  WIthybnsh,  Haverfordwest 
.  .Oaatleton,  Cardiff 
Uwle. .  .Preewyllii,  Neath 
IS...  Cardigan 
. .  .Taliaris  Park.  Llandilo 
AS. .  .Kilvrongb,  Swansea 
ider  G^  R.N. .  Llangynider,  Crlckhowell 
Treys. .  .The  Court,  Bronllys,  Talgarth 
... .Eglwysnunyd,  Talbach 
M. .  .Wp«t  House,  Wick,  Bridgend 
3.. .  .The  West,  Bridgend 
...Peithyll,  Aberystwlth 
ugh. .  .Bwlchbychan,  Llanybythcr 
.  .Manoravon,  Llandilo 
rdB....Roath,  Cardiff 
Is. .  .Cardiff 

Tile  House,  Lanmaes,  Cowbridge 
Hendre,  St.  IX>groells  Cardigan 
yn. .  .Tremunydd,  SL  Davids 
le...  Carmarthen 

. .  .Penywaun,  Lanvabon,  Pontypridd 
*ric8t...  Card  iff 
.. .  .Lovestone,  Pembroke 
ard. .  .Porihkerry,  Cardiff 
lam. . .  .Llanelly,  Cannarthcn 
I  F.  do. .  .Slebech  Hall,  Haverfordwest 
!rcy. .  .Penybont  Hall,  Penybont 
am  H. . . .  l^m peter  Valley,  Narberlh 
i. .  .Pyle  Hott'l,  Bridgend 
ael. .  .Went  Al)erthaw,  Cowbridge 
. .  .Llandougb  Castle,  Cowbridge 
. .  .Tretower  House,  Crickhoweil 
\f  ansell . . .  Margam 
owell. .  .Derilys  Conrt,  Ceomarthen 
. .  .Glanrynis,  Kidwelly 
. .  .Kostfield  House,  Cowbridge 
owell. .  .Starling  Park,  Carmarthen 
nas. .  .St.  Hilary,  Cowbridge 
M.. .  .St.  Hilary,  Cowbridge 
tlnjor. .  .Ewenny  Abbey,  Bridgend 
In... Penar I h,  Cardiff 
ttain  Herbert. .  .Brynog,  Tolsam 


fVaughan,  Nash  V.  E.. .  .Rhesta,  Neath 
Vivian,  H.  Hnasey,  M.P.. .  .Park  Wem,  Swansea 
fWalters,  WUUam. .  .Haverfprdwest 
Waring,  Thomas. .  .Park  Place,  Cardiff 
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Reporter. — Ed. 


tion  of  which  already  Has  so  ciean^  iimAt.ai«.«4, 
limited,  the  necessary  reference  to  it  here. 

With  regard  to  the  soil,  as  already  stated,  the  experimental 
barley-field  immediately  adjoins  the  experimental  wheat-field. 
The  soil  of  both  may  be  described  as — '*  a  somewhat  heavy  loam, 
with  a  subsoil  of  raw  yellgwish  red  clay,  but  resting  in  its  turn 
upon  chalk,  which  provides  good  natural  drainage."  Lastly,  the 
wheat-field  is  artificially  pipe-drained,  but  the  barley-fieldis  not 

The  particulars  of  the  manuring,  and  of  the  average  annual 
produce,  and  increase,  by  manure,  on  each  plot,  over  the  twenty 
years,  are  given  at  one  view  in  the  folding  Table  (XXIV.)  facing 
the  next  page.  The  full  details  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
Tables  (pp.  163-185^  ;  and  such  abstracts  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  illustration  of  individual  points  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 
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XII. — Report  of  Experiments  an  the  Grotcth  of  Barley  for  Twenty 
Years  in  succession  on  the  same  Land.  By  J.  B.  La  WES,  Esq., 
F.R.S.,  F.C.S.;  and  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S. 
{continued  from  p.  162). 

Section  II. — Average  Annual  Produce  by  each 
Description  of  Manure  employed. 

In  this  section  the  object  will  be  to  consider  more  exclusively 
than  hitherto  the  effects  of  different  manures  on  the  barIey>crop ; 
to  ascertain  what  conditions  of  manuring  are  the  best  adapted 
for  the  crop  in  the  Soil  in  question  ;  to  determine  in  what  con- 
stituent, or  class  of  constituents,  the  soil  soonest  shows  signs 
of  exhaustion  by  its  growth ;  and  to  compare  the  characters  of 
barley  with  those  of  wheat  in  these  respects.  To  this  end  atten- 
tion will  chiefly  be  confined  to  the  average  results  obtained  by 
each  manure  over  a  series  of  years,  so  as  to  exclude,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  influence  of  variations  of  season,  the  full  considera- 
tion of  which  already  has  so  clearly  indicated,  and  so  greatly 
limited,  the  necessary  reference  to  it  here. 

With  regard  to  the  soil,  as  already  stated,  the  experimental 
barley-field  immediately  adjoins  the  experimental  wheat-field. 
The  soil  of  both  may  be  described  as — ^'a  somewhat  heavy  loam, 
with  a  subsoil  of  raw  yellowish  red  clay,  but  resting  in  its  turn 
upon  chalk,  which  provides  good  natural  drainage."  Lastly,  the 
wheat-field  is  artificially  pipe-drained,  but  the  barley-fieldis  not. 

The  particulars  of  the  manuring,  and  of  the  average  annual 
produce,  and  increase,  by  manure,  on  each  plot,  over  the  twenty 
years,  are  given  at  one  view  in  the  folding  Table  (XXIV.)  facing 
the  next  page.  The  full  details  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
Tables  (pp.  163-185)  ;  and  such  abstracts  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  illustration  of  individual  points  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 
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Average  Annual  Produce  without  Manure, 

From  the  commencement,  two  plots,  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  have  been  left  unmanured  ;  and  a  third  has  received, 
every  year,  a  dressing  of  ashes  (burnt  soil  and  turf),  at  the  rate  of 
20  bushels  per  acre  per  annum.  This  is  much  more  than  the 
quantity  of  the  same  description  of  ashes  mixed  with  the  various 
artificial  manures  to  aid  their  even  distribution  over  the  land. 
The  experiment  was  arranged  to  meet  the  cavil  of  Baron  Liebig, 
that  inasmuch  as  we  had  mixed  ^'  ashes"  with  our  manures,  we 
could  not  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  effects  of  the  latter;  and 
that  doubtless  part  of  the  effect  we  attributed  to  them  was  due 
to  the  "  ashes  "  also  employed. 

Table  XXV.  (see  next  page)  gives  the  average  annual  pro- 
duce on  these  three  practically  unmanured  plots,  over  the  first 
ten,  the  second  ten,  and  the  total  period  of  twenty  years. 

Looking  first  to  the  quality  of  the  produce,  the  average  weight 
per  bushel  of  dressed  corn  is,  on  all  three  plots,  considerably 
higher,  and  the  proportion  of  com  to  straw  is  either  higher,  or 
but  little  lower,  over  the  last  than  over  the  first  10  years. 

This  result  is  doubtless  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  seasons ;  but  the  fact  may  be  taken  as  at  any  rate 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  was  no  deterioration  in  the  ch»- 
racter  or  health  of  the  plant,  from  growing  the  same  crop  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land. 

The  two  unmanured  plots,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  field,  show 
an  average  annual  difference,  over  20  years,  of  2  bushels  of  com 
and  ^  cwt.  of  straw,  but  considerably  less  over  the  last  10,  than 
over  the  first  10  years.  This  indicates  probably,  that  the  reiult 
is,  in  part,  at  any  rate,  due  to  a  difference  of  condition  from  pre- 
vious manuring  and  cropping,  which  is  becoming  gradually 
reduced,  and  so  the  plots  the  more  equalised.  It  is  a  questioni| 
however,  whether  the  staple  may  not  be  rather  better  on  Plot  6-1 
than  on  Plot  1  O. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  produce  on  Plot  6-2,  receiving 
annually  20  bushels  of  soil  and  turf  ashes  per  acre,  is  only 
precisely  the  same  in  com,  and  even  rather  less  in  straw,  thaa 
on  the  immediately  adjoining  plot  (6-1),  which  is  entirely  no- 
manured.  Over  the  first  10  years,  indeed,  the  ashed  plot  gav0 
rather  less,  both  corn  and  straw,  than  the  entirely  unmanured  one, 
though  rather  more  of  both  over  the  second  10  years.  Possibljf^ 
therefore,  under  the  exhausting  process  of  growing  the  crop  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land,  the  small  amount  of  manurial 
matters  supplied  in  the  ashes  may  eventually — that  is  after,  so  to 
speak,  ail  the  previously  acquired  condition  is  worked  out  of  the  gofl 
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— maintain  the  yield  at  a  slightly  higher  point  than  it  will  reach 
on  the  absolutely  unmanured  land. 

Table  XXV. — Average  Annual  Produce  of  Barley  "without  Manure,  and  with 
Ashes  (burnt  soil  and  turf.) 


Plots. 
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At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  the  plot  manured  with  ashes  has, 
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over  20  years,  not  given  any  more  produce  than  the  immediately 
adjoining  unmanured  plot,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection 
that  the  admixture  of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  ashes  with  the  artificial  manures  used  on  the  other 
plots,  in  any  way  vitiates  the  results,  or  obscures  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  them. 

The  average  annual  produce  of  barley  on  the  land  in  question, 
without  manure,  may  be  taken  at  about  21  bushels  of  grain,  and 
12  cwts.  of  straw. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  produce  of  barley  without 
manure  with  that  of  wheat  in  the  immediately  adjoining  field. 
Table  XXVI.  (see  next  page)  illustrates  the  point ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  easier  comparison,  the  produce  of  both  crops  is  given  in 
pounds.  For  wheat  the  average  annual  produce  is  given — for  tlie 
whole  28  years  of  the  experiments ;  for  the  first  20  years,  which 
will,  perhaps,  best  compare  with  the  barley,  so  far  as  condition  of 
land  at  the  commencement  of  the  series  is  concerned ;  and  for  the 
last  20  years,  which  comprise  the  sam^  period  as  that  of  the  barley 
results,  and  will,  hence,  compare  best  so  far  as  any  influence  of 
season  is  concerned,  but  which  succeeds  8  years  of  the  growth 
of  the  crop  without  manure.  For  the  barley,  the  mean  produce 
of  the  two  unmanured  plots  (1  O  and  6-1)  is  given. 

It  is  seen  that,  over  a  period  of  20  years  without  manure, 
the  barley  has  yielded  a  greater  weight  of  corn,  but  less  of 
straw,  per  acre,  per  annum,  than  the  wheat  This  is  the  case, 
whether  the  piy)duce  of  wheat  be  averaged  over  the  whole  28, 
the  first  20,  or  the  last  20  years.  The  average  weight  of  total  pro- 
duce (corn  and  straw  together)  is,  however,  much  more  nearly  the 
same  for  both  crops.  It  is  almost  identical  when  the  comparison 
is  made  with  the  wheat  averaged  over  the  whole  28  years ;  it 
is  in  favour  of  the  wheat  when  the  first  20  years  of  each  crop  is 
taken,  and  in  an  almost  exactly  equal  degree  in  favour  of  the 
barley  when  both  crops  are  taken  over  the  same  period,  namely, 
the  20  years — 1852-'71,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  suc- 
ceeded the  removal  of  eight  previous  unmanured  crops,  but  in 
that  of  the  barley  were  the  first  20  years  of  its  continuous  growth. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  experiments  the  previous 
cropping  had  been  as  under : — 


Wheat-Field. 
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Turnips  (dunged). 
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Table  XXVI.— Average  Annual  Produce  of  Wheat,  and  of  Barley, 
without  Manure. 
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1 
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1 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  there  would  be  rather  more  nitro- 
f/enous  condition  to  work  out  of  the  barley  than  out  of  the  wheat 
land.  Consistently  with  this,  the  barley  gives  much  more  excess 
of  corn,  and  much  less  deficiency  of  straw,  compared  with  the 
wheat  in  the  earlier  years.  It  also  shows  much  more  rapid 
decline  in  total  produce  than  the  wheat.  The  evidence  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the  wheat  will  eventually  maintain 
a  somewhat  higher  total  produce  than  the  barley.  This  is  what 
would  be  expected  with  the  autumn-sown  crop,  with  its  longer 
period  for  root-development,  and  consequent  possession  of  a 
greater  range  of  soil  for  the  collection  of  food. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  what  may  be  termed,  in  an 
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agricultural  sense,  corresponding  crops  of  wheat  and  barley, 
require  very  nearly  identical  amounts  of  the  diflerent  constituents 
to  be  available  within  the  soil.  These  results  show,  experi- 
mentally, how  nearly  equal  are  the  amounts  of  ffross  produce  of 
the  two  crops,  which  a  soil  in  a  given  condition  will  yield ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  only  difference  will  be  that  which  is 
due  to  varying  adaptation  of  season,  and  to  the  greater  or  less 
root-range  of  the  one  crop  or  the  other. 

Average  Annual  Produce  by  Farmyard  Manure, 

Table  XXVII.  shows  the  average  annual  produce  of  barley, 
and  the  increase  over  the  mean  produce  without  manure,  by  an 
annual  dressing  of  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per  acre. 

Table  XXVII. — ^Average  Annual  Produce,  and  Increase  of  Barley  by  Farmyard  Manure 

(Plot  7.) 
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Unlike  the  produce  without  manure,  that  by  farmyard  manure 
was,  in  every  particular  of  quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  con- 
siderably higher  over  the  second  than  over  the  first  10  years. 
Taking  the  average  of  the  first  10  years,  the  produce  of  com 
was  exceeded  by  several,  and  that  of  straw  by  more,  of  the  arti- 
ficial manures;  but,  over  the  second  10  years,  it  was  in  no  case 
exceeded  in  average  amount  of  corn,  and  in  only  one  case  in 
amount  of  straw.  Averaged  over  the  whole  period  of  20  years, 
however,  several  of  the  mixtures  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous 
manure  approached,  and  some  even  surpassed,  it  in  produce  of 
com,  more  did  so  in  straw,  and  several  in  total  produce  (com 
and  straw  together). 

The  individual  years  in  which  the  dunged  plot,  more  or  less, 
exceeded  all  others,  were — in  produce  of  com,  1859,  1862, 1864, 
1865,  1866,  1867,  and  1871 ;  in  produce  of  straw,  1862  and 
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1866 ;  and  in  total  produce,  1859,  1862,  1865,  1866,  and  1871. 
For  information  as  to  the  characters  of  season,  under  the  influence 
of  which  these  results  were  obtained,  we  must  refer  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  respective  seasons  in  Section  1. 

Whilst  the  unmanured  land  gave  an  average  annual  produce 
of  only  21  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  about  12  cwts.  of  straw, 
the  farmyard  manure  gave  48|-  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  28^ 
cwts.  of  straw ;  or  an  average  increase  over  the  mean  unmanured 
of  27]  bushels  of  corn,  and  16  J  cwts.  of  straw. 

During  the  20  years,  280  tons  of  dung,  containing  from  80  to 
90  tons  of  dry  solid  matter,  have  been  applied  per  acre.  But 
the  produce  has  only  amounted  to  about  24|^  tons  of  corn,  and 
28^  tons  of  straw,  or  in  all  to  only  53  tons ;  and  the  increase,  over 
the  produce  without  manure,  has  only  been  about  14-J-  tons  of 
com,  and  16^  tons  of  straw — in  all  30^  tons  of  total  increase; 
which  certainly  would  contain  less  than  one-third  as  much  dry 
solid  matter  as  was  supplied  in  the  dung.  The  manure  would, 
in  fact,  supply  to  the  soil  very  much  more  of  carbon,  of  nitrogen, 
of  phosphoric  acid,  of  potass,  of  lime,  of  magnesia — indeed,  pro- 
bably of  every  constituent,  than  the  total  produce  contained ;  and, 
of  course,  a  still  greater  excess  over  the  amounts  taken  off  in  the 
increase  of  produce. 

It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  very  great  accumulation  of 
constituents  in  the  soil  of  the  dunged  plot  Of  nitrogen,  for 
example,  from  3  to  4  times  as  much  has-been  applied  as  to  any 
of  the  artificially  manured  plots ;  and,  judging  from  the  deter- 
minations of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  of  the  dunged  plot  in  the  wheat- 
field,  it  is  probable  that  the  percentage  of  that  substance  in  the 
surface-soil  of  the  dunged  barley  plot  has,  during  the  20  years, 
be6n  nearly  doubled.  Yet,  mixtures  of  mineral  manure  and  am- 
monia-salts, or  nitrate  of  soda,  supplying  nitrogen  in  so  much  less 
quantity,  but  in  a  more  readily  available  condition,  frequently 
gave  about  the  same,  and  sometimes  more,  produce  than  the  dung. 
It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  accumulated 
in  the  soil  of  the  dunged  plot  is  in  a  far  less  available  or  effective 
condition  than  the  much  smaller  quantities  annually  supplied  as 
ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

In  order  to  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  accumulated  nitrogen 
and  other  constituents  will  be  annually  available,  and  for  what 
length  of  time  any  residue  will  remain  effective,  the  dunged  plot 
has,  since  the  removal  of  the  twentieth  crop,  been  divided  into 
two  portions — one  to  receive  dung  annually,  as  before,  and  the 
other  to  be  left  unmanured,  probably  until  the  produce  on  it 
approximates  to  that  of  the  continuously  unmanured  plot. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  results  obtained  by  the  annual 
application  of  14  tons  of  dung  per  acre,  for  barley,  and  for  wheat, 
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respectively.  As  before,  the  produce  is,  for  easy  comparison,  given 
in  pounds,  and  that  of  the  wheat  is  averaged  over  the  whole  2^ 
the  first  20,  and  last  20  years. 

Table  XXVIII.— Average  Annual  Produce  of  Wheat,  and  of  Barley, 
by  14  tons  Farmyard  Manure  per  Acre,  per  Annum. 
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Pbriod. 


Total  Com,  per  Acre. 


Wheat:— 

28  years, 
20  years, 
20  years, 

1844-1871 
1844-1863 
1852-1871 

Iba. 
1953 
1757 
2145 

Iba. 
2335 
2395 
2385 

Iba. 
2144 
2076 
2265 

Percent 
19-6 
36-3 
U-2 

lbs. 
588 
784 
396 

lbs. 
660 
600 
610 

lbs. 
624 
692 
503 

Barley:— 
20  years, 

1852-1871 

2541 

2995 

2768 

179 

Straw  (and  Chaff), 

per  Acre. 

Wheat:— 
28  years,  1844-1871 
80  yean,  1844-1863 
20  years,  1852-1871 

Bariey:- 
20  years,  1852-1871 

3332 

8071 
3795 

2984 

3801 
3960 
3803 

3347 

3567 
3516 
3799 

3165 

14'1 

28-9 

0-2 

12«2 

-348 
-  87 
-811 

-454 
-613 
-456 

-402 
-350 
-634 

Total  Produce  (Corn, 

Straw,  and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 

Wheat  :— 
28  years,  1844-1871 
20  years,  1814-1863 
20  years,  1852-1871 

Barley:— 
20  years,  1852-1871 

5285 
4828 
5940 

5525 

6136 
6355 
6188 

6342 

5711 
5591 
6064 

5933 

16*1 

31'6 

4-2 

14-8 

240 

697 

-415 

206 

-    13 

154 

222 

342 

-131 

The  produce  of  wheat  as  well  as  of  barley  was  considerably 
higher  over  the  later  than  over  the  earlier  years ;  but  the  rate  of 
increase  was  very  much  less  over  the  last  20  than  over  the  first  20 
of  the  total  28  years.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  in  passing,  that 
in  only  4  of  the  28  years  has  the  produce  of  wheat-grain  been 
higher  on  the  dunged  than  on  any  of  the  artificially  manured 
plots,  namely,  in  1855,  1859,  1866,  and  1871 ;  and  in  every 
year  it  has  been  surpassed  in  weight  of  straw,  and  of  total  pro- 
duce (corn  and  straw  together),  on  one  or  more  of  the  artificially 
manured  plots. 
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As  without  manure,  so  with  farmjard  manure,  over  whichever 
period  the  wheat  is  averaged,  the  barley  gives  a  considerably 
greater  quantity  of  corn,  but  considerably  less  straw,  than  the 
wheat.  Of  total  produce,  however,  when  the  wheat  is  averaged 
over  the  whole  28  years,  the  barley  gives  (over  20  years)  aa 
average  annual  excess  of  222  lbs.  over  the  wheat ;  when  the  first 
20  years  of  wheat  is  taken  the  excess  of  barley  is  342  lbs.  per 
acre  per  annum  ;  but  when  both  wheat  and  barley  are  taken  over 
the  same  20  years  (in  the  case  of  the  wheat  after  8  preceding 
years  of  the  same  manuring  and  cropping),  the  barley  gives  a 
slight  average  annual  deficiency  of  total  produce,  namely, 
131  lbs.* 

From  these  facts  it  may  be  concluded  that,  excepting  differences 
due  to  season,  or  other  incidental  causes,  a  given  amount  of  farm- 
yard manure  annually  applied  to  a  given  soil  will,  when  averaged 
over  a  sufficient  period,  yield  identical  amounts  of  total  produce 
of  the  autumn-sown  and  autumn-manured  wheat,  and  of  the 
spring-sown  and  spring-manured  barley. 

The  practice  of  applying  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  per 
acre,  per  annum,  is,  it  is  true,  as  unusual  as  that  of  growing 
either  wheat  or  barley  so  many  years  in  succession  on  tibe  same 
land.  Nevertheless,  the  results  of  such  an  experiment  are  of 
much  interest.  They  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 
With  the  great  accumulation  of  constituents  within  the  soil,  the 
produce  of  both  crops  is  higher  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier 
years ;  much  more  corn,  but  much  less  straw,  was  obtained  with 
the  spring-sown  and  spring-manured  barley,  than  with  the  autumn- 
sown  and  autumn-manured  wheat ;  but  the  two  crops  gave  almost 
identical  amounts  of  average  annual  total  produce  (corn  and  straw 
together).  Notwithstanding  that  the  dung  supplied  several  timea 
as  much  nitrogen,  and  more  of  all  other  constituents,  its  produce 
seldom  exceeded  that  of  some  of  the  artificial  mixtures  of  mineral 
manure  and  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda. 

Lastly  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  the  farmyard  manure,  attention 
has  been  called  (pp.  139-141  and  151)  to  the  influence  of  the 
accumulated  matter  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  in- 
creasing its  porosity,  enabling  it  to  retain  more  moisture,  and 
rendering  the  crop  much  less  liable  to  injury  from  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  and  especially  from  drought.    Future  experi- 

•  The  general  resalt  is  the  same  'whether  the  acreage  produce  of  the  two  crops 
be  compared,^  as  above,  or  only  the  increcue  of  produce  by  manure ;  and  as  la 
adopting  the  increase  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  the  diminution  of  produce  with- 
out manure  (which  moreover  was  different  for  the  two  crops)  would  be  a  necessary 
clement  affecting  the  calculation,  it  is  concluded  that,  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
the  comparison  of  the  produce  of  the  two  crops  is  less  open  to  objection  than  that 
of  the  increcue. 
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ment  will  show  in  what  degree  the  accamulated  residue  from 
the  previous  manuring  is  effective  for  succeeding  crops  ;  and  the 
effects  of  the  different  artificial  manures  now  to  be  considered, 
will  show  to  what  constituents  of  the  dung  the  increase  of  pro- 
duce it  has  yielded  has  most  probably  been  mainly  due. 

Average  Annual  Produce  by  purely  Mineral  Manure. 

Under  this  head  attention  will  chiefly  be  directed  to  the  results 
obtained  on  the  plots,  and  by  the  manures,  as  under : — 

Plot  2  O — Superphosphate  of  Lime. 

Plots  O — "Mixed  Alkali-salts" — a  mixture  of  sulphates  of 
Potass,  Soda,  and  Magnesia. 

Plot  4  O — "  Mixed  Mineral  Manure  " — a  mixture  of  the  "  Su- 
perphosphate of  Lime,"  and  the  **  mixed  Alkali-salts." 

Table  XXIX.  shows  the  average  annual  produce  and  increase 
by  these  manures.     (See  next  page.) 

The  first  point  to  remark  is  that,  as  without  manure  and  with 
farmyard  manure,  so  with  these  purely  mineral  manures,  the 
weight  per  bushel  of  dressed  com  is,  in  each  case,  considerably 
higher  over  the  second  than  over  the  first  10  years.  The  propor- 
tion of  com  to  straw  is  also  higher  over  the  later  years.  This 
result  is  doubtless  in  great  measure  due  to  season.  Still  it  is 
clear  that  in  these  points  of  quality  there  is  no  deterioration  in 
die  crop. 

In  point  of  quantity,  however,'  the  result  is  very  different. 
There  is,  with  each  of  the  manures,  a  very  considerable  falling 
off  in  the  average  annual  amount  of  com,  of  straw,  and  of  total 
produce,  over  ^e  second  as  compared  with  the  first  10  years; 
and  rather  more  where  the  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  are 
used,  whether  alone  or  in  admixture  with  superphosphate,  than 
where  the  superphosphate  is  used  alone.  Where  the  superphos- 
phate and  mixed  alkali-salts  are  used  together,  the  greater  falling 
off  in  the  later  as  compared  with  the  earlier  years  would  seem  to 
be  connected  with  a  higher  produce  by  that  manure  than  by  the 
superphosphate  alone  in  the  earlier  years ;  whilst,  in  the  later 
years,  the  produce  by  the  two  manures  approximates  more  closely. 
Lastly  on  this  point,  the  average  annual  increase  over  the  unma- 
nured  produce  is  not,  by  either  manure,  widely  different  over  the 
two  periods  ;  but  where  the  superphosphate  and  the  mixed  alkali- 
salts  are  each  used  separately,  the  increase  is  rather  greater,  and 
where  they  are  used  together  rather  less,  over  the  second  10 
years — indicating  a  slightly  less  rate  of  decline  than  without 
manure  with  the  two  former,  and  a  slightly  greater  decline  with 
the  more  complete  manure — accounted  for  by  its  proportionally 
greater  increase  over  the  earlier  years. 
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Table  XXIX. — Average  Annual  Produce,  and  Increase,  by  purely  Minora!  Mannrcs. 


Atxraob  Askual  I'BODtrcB,  he. 


TxoRRAsc  ovMi  (or  under  — ) 
UmiAKumED  (PloU  1  0  and  6-1.) 


Maxuses,  pkb  Awum. 


Firat 
10  Tears, 

1 180^61. 


Second 
10  Yean, 

1868-^7L 


Total 

Period, 

20  Years, 

186a-7L 


Second      |: 
10  Years     i,      First 
over         I  10  Years, 
(or  under—) 
First  10. 


{1852-'61. 


Second 
lOYean^ 

186»^7L 


Total 
Period. 
30  Yean, 

1858-^71 


Dressed  Com,  per  Acre — Bushels. 


Superphosphate 
Mixed  Alkali-salts 
fSuperphosphate  and| 
[    Mixed  Alkali-salts/, 


28 
«4i 

23i 
20J 

25} 
22i 

1 

!  Percent. 
'   -.17-0 
1   -19«1 

5 

30J 

24i 

27J 

-20-0 

61 

6J 

Total  CJorn,  per  Acre — lbs. 


Superphosphate 
Mixed  Alkali-salts  .. 
[Superphosphate  andV 

[    AlixedAlkali-salUj 


1562 
1396 

1712 


]|317 
1139 

1387 


1439 
1268 

1550 


-15-7 
-18-4 

-19-0 


214 
48 

365 


Straw  (and  Chaflf),  per  Acre — Cwts. 


Superphosphate 
Mixed  Alkali-salts.. 
[Superphosphate  and*^ 
{    Mixed  Alkali-salts/ 


I4i 
131 

161 


Total  Produce  (CJorn,  Straw,  and  ChafT),  per  Acre — lbs. 


n 

6} 


289 
112 

252 
80 

360 

363 

■I 

li 
\ 

ai 

21 

Superphosphate 
Mixea  Alkali-salts  . . 
f Superphosphate  audi 
[    Mixed  Alkali-Ealtsj 


3223 

2944 

3517 


2639 
2338 

2807 


2931 
264  L 

3162 


-18-1 
-20-6 

-20-2 


338 

59 

632 


439 
138 

607 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com — lbs. 


)  Superphosphate 

)  Mixed  Alkali-salts.. 

X  /Superphosphate  and\ 

^  1     Mixed  Alkali-salts/ 


52-1 

54-4 

53-2 

!    4-4 

51-8 

54-3 

53*0 

4-8 

52-3 

.54-6 

53'4 

4-4 

l-l 

1*0 
1*3 


Corn  to  1(X)  Straw. 


Superphosphate 
Mixed  Alkali<«altB 
f Superphosphate  and\ 
I     Mixed  Alkali-salu/ 


93-8 
90-0 

95-1 


100*4 
94-7 

97*7 


97*1 
92*4 

96*4 


7-0 
5-2 

2-7 


5-9 
2-1 

7-2 


12-0 
6*8 

9-3 


389 
99 

621 


0'8 
0*6 

10 


9-0 
4-3 

8*3 
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Over  the  whole  period,  the  average  annual  produce  by  super- 
phosphate of  lime  alone,  is  25^  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  13f 
cwts.  of  straw ;  by  the  mixed  alkali-salts  alone,  22^-  bushels  of 
dressed  corn,  and  \2\  cwts.  of  straw;  and  by  the  two  manures 
together,  27^  bushels  of  corn,  and  14^  cwts,  of  straw.  The  unma- 
nured  produce  being  21  bushels  of  corn,  and  12  cwts.  of  straw, 
the  average  annual  increase  is,  by  the  superphosphate  alone,  4-^ 
bushels  of  corn,  and  1 J  cwts.  of  straw  ;  by  the  mixed  alkali-salts, 
1-^  bushel  of  corn,  and  ^  cwt  of  straw ;  and  by  the  mixture  of 
the  two,  6^  bushels  of  corn,  and  2|-  cwts.  of  straw. 

Neither  «f  these  purely  mineral  manures  has,  then,  sufficed 
to  yield  anything  like  a  fair  crop  of  barley.  The  mixed  alkali- 
salts  alone  have  given  scarcely  any  increase  at  all.  It  was, 
therefore,  not  in  an  available  supply  of  potass,  soda,  or  magnesia, 
that  the  soil  was  rendered  relatively  deficient,  either  by  the 
previous  ordinary  cropping,  or  by  the  continuous  growth  of 
barley.  Superphosphate  of  lime  alone  gave  but  little,  though 
still  notably  more  increase  than  the  mixed  alkali-salts.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  there  was,  within  the  range  of  the  roots,  a 
greater  relative  deficiency  of  available  phosphoric  acid  than  of 
available  alkalies.  The  mixture  of  the  two  manures,  again,  gave 
slightly  more  increase  than  either,  or  than  both,  used  separately. 

The  explanation  of  the  effects  of  these  mineral  manures,  and 
of  the  great  falling  off  in  the  produce,  not  only  by  them,  but 
without  manure,  probably  is,  that  in  each  case  the  produce 
has  been  limited  by  the  supply  of  available  nitrogen  accumulated 
within  the  soil,  whether  from  previous  cultivation,  manuring,  and 
cropping,  or  by  annual  deposition  and  absorption ;  and  that,  with 
the  increased  supplies  of  available  mineral  matter  near  the  sur- 
face, root-development  has  been  more  or  less  increased,  possession 
thus  acquired  of  a  greater  range  of  soil,  and,  with  this,  access 
obtained  to  more  of  its  stored-up  nitrogen.  On  this  view,  the 
^^  condition  ^^  of  the  soil,  as  distinguished  from  its  normal  or 
natural  fertility,  is  at  any  rate  so  far  as  available  nitrogen  is  con- 
cerned, being  gradually  worked  out  by  the  growth  of  the  crop, 
whether  without  manure,  or  with  the  purely  mineral  manures ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  point  of  normal 
annual  produce  has  yet  been  reached. 

There  are  two  other  plots  receiving  annually  mineral  manure 
alone ;  namely  5  O,  and  M ;  the  full  particulars  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  Tables.  They  are  much  smaller,  and  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  field  from  the  other  mineral-manured 
plots,  and  the  results  seem  not  altogether  comparable  with  those 
of  the  latter,  though  there  is  less  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are 
not  so  with  one  another.     Plot  5  O  has  received  annually  super- 
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phosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  potass  (that  is  excluding  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  magnesia) ;  and  Plot  M  has  received  super- 
phosphate, and  sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  (that  is  excluding 
sulphate  of  potass). 

The  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  potass-salt  has  given  an 
annual  average  of  slightly  more  com,  but  no  more  straw,  than 
the  superphosphate  and  soda  and  magnesia  salts,  without  potass. 
The  produce  by  both  manures  has  fallen  off  over  the  later  as  com- 
pared with  the  earlier  years,  so  far  as  corn  is  concerned  ;  but  by 
that  including  potass  it  has  done  so  more  than  by  the  one  without 
it;  and  whilst  by  the  manure  containing  potass,  the  produce  of 
straw  also  has  fallen  off,  that  by  the  soda  and  magnesia  without 
potass  has  even  increased  in  straw  during  the  later  years.  Taken 
over  the  whole  period,  the  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  potass- 
salt  has  given  annually  about  1  J-  bushel  more  corn,  but  only 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  straw,  as  that  with  soda  and  magne- 
sia, but  without  potass.  The  crop  was,  however,  in  both  cases 
most  miserable;  in  the  one  only  22^,  in  the  other  only  21-^- 
bushels  of  corn,  and  in  both  only  12^  cwts.  of  straw. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  there  was  in  neither  case  any  defi- 
ciency of  mineral  matter  for  such  meagre  crops ;  but  that  in  the 
one  the  relatively  liberal  supply  of  potass  favoured  seeding  ten- 
dency, and  in  the  other  the  salts  of  soda  and  magnesia,  whether 
by  action  on  the  soil,  or  more  directly  on  the  development  of  the 
plant  itself,  favoured  some  increase  of  plant,  without  corresponding 
seeding  tendency.  Evidence  of  the  effects  of  superphosphate 
and  potass-salts,  compared  with  superphosphate,  potass,  soda, 
magnesia-salts  will  be  forthcoming  when  the  results  obtained 
with  these  mixtures  in  conjunction  with  nitrogenous  manures 
are  considered. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  effects  of  purely  mineral 
manures  on  wheat,  and  on  barley.  The  following  Table  (XXX.) 
shows  the  effects  of  the  same  **  mixed  mineral  manure,"  used  over 
the  same  period  of  20  years,  with  the  two  crops.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  experiment  with  farmyard  manure,  the  produce,  not  the 
increase,  of  the  two  crops  is  taken  for  illustration,  and,  mutatis 
mutandis,  for  similar  reasons.  But  it  should  be  further  explained, 
that  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  wheat  plot,  8  crops,  variously  but 
upon  the  whole  liberally  manured,  had  already  been  taken,  in 
that  of  the  barley  the  period  commences  with  the  first  year  of 
the  experiments. 

As  without  manure,  and  with  farmyard  manure,  so  with  the 
mixed  mineral  manures,  barley  yields  considerably  more  grain 
than  wheat — in  fact,  not  far  short  of  one-half  more.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  gives  rather  less  straw,  but  of  total  produce  (com  and 
straw  together)  considerably  more  than  the  wheat.     It  may  be 
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added  that,  although  the  figures  and  their  relations  would  differ, 
more  or  less,  if  the  increase  instead  of  the  produce  were  taken 
for  comparison,  yet  the  general  results  would  be  the  same. 

Table  XXX. — ^Average  Anmiiil  Produce  of  Wheat  and  of  Barley  by  purely 
Mineral  Manure. 


AVUUQB  Akmuai.  PKOOnCK, 

kc 

MAirUBBS  PXB  ACBB,  PBB  AVKUM:— 

3^  Cwta.  SupcrphoBphAte  of  Lime. 
200  ItM.  (>)  Sulphate  Potass. 
100  Ibd.  (S)  SalphAte  Suda. 
100  lbs.  dalphate  Magneria. 

First 
10  Years, 

1852-'ei. 

Second 
10  Years, 

1862-71. 

Total      ' 
Period. 
20  Years, 

1852'-71. 

SeoDDd 
10  Yean 

(or  under  -) 
FirrtlO. 

Total  Com,  per  Acre — lbs. 

Wheat  (Plot  5)  20  years,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  0)  20  years,  1852-1871 

Barley  over  (or  under  — )  Wheat 

1149 
1712 

987 
1387 

IOCS 

1560   : 

1 

Per  Cent. 
-14-1 

-19-0 

568 

400 

482 

Straw  (and  Chaflf),  per  Acre — ^Ibs. 

Wheat  (Plot  5)  20  years,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  0)  20  years,  1852-1871 

1919 
1805 

1487 
1420 

1678 
1612 

-25-1 
1      -21'3 

Barley  pver  (or  under  — )  Wheat 

-114 

1 

-17 

-66 
Acre— lbs. 

Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chafi),  per 

Wheat  (Plot  5)  20  years,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  0)  20  years,  1852-1871 

3068 
3517 

2424 
2807 

2746 
3162 

-210 
-20-2 

Barley  over  (or  under  — )  Wheat 

449 

383 

417 

(})  300  lbs.  for  the  first  6  years  of  barley,  and  fhrtt  7  years  of  wheat. 
(')  200  lbs.  for  the  first  6  years  of  barley,  and  first  7  years  of  wheat. 

The  result  itself  is  remarkable  from  several  points  of  view. 
The  wheat  plot,  although  it  had  previously  yielded  8  experimen- 
tal crops,  had,  during  £hat  time,  received  considerable  quantities 
of  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  and  some  rape-cake  also. 
It  would  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  tliere  was  more  ^^ condition^ 
to  work  out  of  it  than  out  of  the  barley  plot  Then  again,  the 
assumed  greater  root-range  of  the  autumn-sown  wheat,  than  of 
the  spring-sown  barley,  and  the  longer  period  of  growth  of  the 
autumn*sown  crop,  would,  it  might  be  concluded,  give  it  a  greater 
command  over  the  stores  within  the  soil.  Further,  calculation 
shows  that  the  barley  crop  would  actually  contain  more  nitrogen 
than  the  wheat 
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the  less  result  with  mineral  manures  on  wheat  than  on  barley 
^o  the  dilution  and  distribution  of  the  autumn-sown  manures 
le  winter  rains,  and  to  their  having  acquired  a  comparatively 
uble  condition,  resulting  in  a  less  active  root^levelopment  in 
ipper,  and  more  highly  nitrogenous  layers  of  the  soil,  when 
rth  commences  in  the  spring  ?  Is  there,  consequently,  a  more 
1  exhaustion  of  the  accumulated  nitrogen  within  the  soil  by 
>arley  than  by  the  wheat  ?  Or,  does  the  pipe-draining  of  the 
it-field  render  the  drainage  the  more  free,  and  so  cause  a 
ter  washing  out  of  nitrogenous  compounds  in  the  winter ; 
from  the  plots  where  none  are  artificially  applied  ?  It  is  at 
*ate  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  more  rapid 
ustion  of  the  nitrogen  accumulated  within  the  soil,  by  the 
sy  than  by  the  wheat,  when  each  is  grown  without  nitrogenous 
lire,  that,  according  to  calculation  it  appears  probable  that, 
without  manure,  and  with  purely  mineral  manure,  the 
ij  has  carried  off  more  nitrogen  from  a  given  area  than  the 
it,  whilst  it  has,  under  both  conditions,  declined  more  rapidly 
inual  produce  of  com,  and  without  manure  in  total  produce 

le  general  result  with  the  purely  mineral  manures  is — that 
rphosphate  of  lime  gave  more  increase  of  barley  than  a 
ure  of  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia ;  that  neither 
»ne  nor  the  other,  nor  the  mixture  of  all,  sufficed  to  raise  the 
uce  to  anything  like  a  fair  crop ;  and  that,  with  either,  the  crop 
flF considerably  over  the  later  years.  Nevertheless,  boththe  pro- 
and  the  increase  of  barley  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  were 
derably  greater  than  those  of  wheat  by  the  same  manure.  It 
be  concluded  that  the  exhaustion  which  the  soil  undoubtedly 
red,  was  not  connected  with  a  relative  deficiency  of  any  of 
constituents  which  these  mineral  manures  supplied.  The 
ts  next  to  be  considered  will  show  in  what  the  exhaustion 
Y  did  consist. 

Taffe  Annual  Produce  by  Ammonia-salts  alone^  or  Nitrate 
of  Soda  alone. 

r  the  four  experiments  under  this  head,  the  first  to  be  noticed 

bose  on — 

ot  1  A  with  200  lbs*  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per  annum, 

0  years,  1852-1871. 

ot  1  N  with  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  annum,  for 

Bars,  1853-1871. 

0  lbs.  of  ammonia  salts  and  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  are  esti- 

i  to  supply  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen,  namely  41  lbs.  = 

s.  of  ammonia.  But  it  must  be  noted  that  the  plot  subsequently 
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having  nitrate  received,  in  the  first  year  of  the  twenty,  3^  cwts. 
of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  300  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potass,  per 
acre.  These  mineral  manures 'gave  no  increase  whatever  in  the 
year  of  their  application ;  but,  under  the  exhausting  process  of 
afterwards  using  nitrogenous  manures  alone  for  so  many  years 
in  succession,  they  have  doubtless  had  considerable  effect  on  the 
succeeding  crops.  Hence,  unfortunately,  the  two  experiments, 
the  one  with  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts  for  20 
years,  and  the  other  with  the  same  amount  as  nitrate  of  soda  for 
the  last  19  of  the  20  years,  are  not  strictly  comparable.  (Table 
XXXI.  next  page.) 

In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  great  demand  made  on 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  soil,  by  applying  ammonia-salts  alone 
year  after  year,  there  is  considerably  less  falling  off  in  the  produce 
over  the  second  as  compared  with  the  first  ten  years,  under  such 
treatment,  than  by  the  application  of  mixed  mineral  manure  alone 
every  year.  And  not  only  so  :  whilst,  over  the  twenty  years,  the 
average  annual  produce  was,  by  the  mixed  mineral  manure  only 
27J  bushels  of  com  and  14|^  cwts.  of  straw,  that  by  the  200  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  alone  was  32^  bushels  of  corn,  and  18^  cwts. 
of  straw.  In  other  words,  whilst  the  increase  of  produce  by  the 
mixed  mineral  manure  alone  averaged,  over  twenty  years,  only  6J 
bushels  of  corn  and  2i  cwts.  of  straw,  per  acre  per  annum,  that 
by  this  comparatively  small  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  alone  ave- 
raged, over  the  same  period,  11^  bushels  of  corn,  and  6f  cwts. 
of  straw. 

Comparing  the  result  by  ammonia-salts  for  20  years,  with  that 
by  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  for  19  years, 
the  average  annual  produce  and  increase  are  5^  bushels  of  com, 
and  4a  cwts.  of  straw,  more  by  the  nitrate  than  by  the  ammonia- 
salts. 

It  is  obvious  that,  owing  to  the  greater  solubility,  and  more 
rapid  distribution  in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  of  the  nitrate  or  its 
products  of  decomposition,  it  will  be  the  more  liable  to  loss  by 
drainage  when  there  is  an  excess  of  rain.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
already  referred  to  (p.  140),  the  subsoil  in  its  case  becomes  more 
disintegrated,  therefore  more  porous,  more  retentive  of  moisture 
in  a  favourable  condition,  and  more  permeable  by  the  roots.  It 
is,  probably,  in  part  due  to  this  action  that  the  effects  of  a 
given  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  increase  from  year  to 
year  compared  with  those  of  an  equivalent  application  as  am- 
monia-salts. How  much  of  the  greater  effect  of  the  nitrate  in 
the  experiment  in  question  may  be  due  to  this  action,  and  how 
much  to  the  supply  of  mineral  manure  to  the  nitrated  plot  in  the 
first  year,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

On  the  latter  point  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  amounts  of 
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phosphoric  acid  and  potass  applied  in  the  first  year,  but  which 
gave  no  increase  in  that  year,  were  sufficient,  if  still  present  and 
available,  to  supply  those  constituents  for  more  than  the  excess  of 
corn  and  straw  obtained  on  the  nitrate,  as  compared  with  the 
ammonia-plot  Further,  the  experiments  with  wheat  have 
afforded  abundant  evidence,  that  phosphates  and  potass-salts 
previously  applied,  have  been  effective  for  20  years  or  more,  when 
nitrogenous  manures  have  been  afterwards  supplied,  to  work 
them  out,  so  to  speak.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  indeed,  that  part, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  greater  effect  of  the  nitrate  in  the  experiment 
in  question,  was  really  due  to  the  supply  of  mineral  constituents 
in  tne  first  year. 

The  results  next  to  be  considered  show  the  effects  of  double 
the  above  amounts  of  ammonia-salts  alone,  or  nitrate  of  soda  alone, 
but  applied  for  a  few  years  only  as  under : — 
Plot  1.  A.  A  :— 

6  years,  1852-1857,  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  per  acre,  per 
annum. 
Plot  2.  N  :— 

1  year,  1852,  3^  cwts.  superphosphate,  300  lbs.  sulphate 

potass; 
5  years,  1853-1857,  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda. 

Thus,  as  in  the  previous  comparison,  the  two  plots  received 
corresponding  amounts  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts,  and  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  respectively,  for  a  series  of  years ;  but  whilst  the 
ammonia  plot  received  the  double  dressing  of  ammonia-salts,  in 
the  first  as  well  as  the  succeeding  5  years,  the  nitrate  plot  received 
phosphates  and  potass  without  nitrate  in  the  first  year,  and  the 
double  quantity  of  nitrate  in  the  succeeding  5  years. 

Table  XXXII.  (See  next  page)  shows  the  produce  obtained, 
and  also  the  increase,  both  over  the  unmanured  produce,  and  over 
that  by  the  smaller  amounts  of  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate,  in  the 
corresponding  years. 

Thus,  there  is  an  average  annual  produce  of  46  bushels  of 
com,  and  28J  cwts.  of  straw,  by  the  application  of  400  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts  alone  for  6  years ;  also  of  48  bushels  of  com,  and 
81^  cwts.  of  straw,  by  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  for  5  years  (but  succeeding  a  dressing  of  superphos- 
phate and  sulphate  of  potass).  The  produce  by  the  double 
amount  of  ammonia-salts  alone  represents  an  average  annual 
increase  over  the  unmanured  produce  of  17|^  bushels  of  com,  and 
12^  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  of  7f  bushels  of  corn,  and  5^  cwts.  of 
straw  over  that  by  half  the  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  for  the  same 
period.  In  like  manner  the  produce  by  the  double  amount  of 
nitrate  o£  soda  alone,  represents  an  annual  total  increase  of  19{ 
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bushels  of  corn,  and  15|  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  an  increase  over  the 
produce  by  the  single  amount  of  nitrate,  of  b^  bushels  of  com, 
and  6  cwts.  of  straw. 

Table  XXXII. — ^Averasre  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  by  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts 
alone,  or  550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda  alone. 


Dressed  Com  per  Acre — Bushels. 


1  AA 

2N 


400  lbs  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


46 

48 


17i 
19i 


7f 

5| 


Total  Com  per  Acre — lbs. 


1  AA 

2N 


400  Um.  Ammoma-salts ;  6  years,  1852-1857 
650  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


2603 
2666 


1005 
1070 


412 
302 


1  AA 
2N 


Straw  (and  Chaff)  per  Acre — Cwts. 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


28i 
3U 


121 
15i 


5i 

6 


Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chaff)  per  Acre — ^Ibs. 


1  AA 
2N 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


1066 
972 


1  AA 
2N 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com — lbs. 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts ;  6  years,  1852-1857 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


50-7 
60*9 


-  ro 

-  0*7 


-0-8 
-1*0 


Com  to  100  Straw. 


lAA 

2N 


400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts;  6  years,  1852-1857 
550  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda;  5  years,  1853-1857 


-4-4 

-7-4 


We  have  here,  then,  by  the  application  of  ammonia-salts  alone, 
or  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone,  an  average  annual  produce^  over  5  or 

X  2 
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6  consecutive  years,  of  46  or  48  bushels  of  barley ;  or  consider- 
ably more  than  the  amount  assumed  (p.  93)  to  be  a  good  produce 
under  ordinary  rotation  and  cultivation.  These  amounts  are  also 
fully  one-third  more  than  was  obtained  by  purely  mineral 
>nanure  over  the  same  period. 

It  was  found  that  these  double  dressings  were  too  heavy,  the 
crops  frequently  being  much  laid;  and  hence,  after  the  first  6 
years  of  the  experiments,  the  quantities  were  reduced  to  one-half, 
that  is,  to  the  same  as  on  plots  1  A  and  1  N.  For  many  subse- 
quent years,  however,  the  plots  previously  receiving  the  larger 
amounts,  whether  alone,  or  with  mineral  manure  (as  presently 
to  be  noticed),  continued  to  yield  more  produce  than  the  plots 
receiving  the  smaller  quantity  from  the  commencement  But  as 
the  effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  from  previous  manuring 
upon  succeeding  crops  will  be  considered  separately  and  in  detail 
in  Section  IV.  no  more  need  be  said  on  the  point  in  this  place. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  effects  of  purely  nitro- 
genous manures  on  wheat  and  on  barley ;  but  as  the  experiments 
with  such  manures  on  the  two  crops  are  not  as  parallel  as  is 
desirable,  either  as  regards  the  previous  history  of  the  plots,  the 

auantities  applied,  or  the  periods  and  duration  of  the  experiments, 
16  comparison  might  be  misleading  unless  given  with  much 
explanation  and  qualification.  The  omission  is,  however,  of  the 
less  consequence,  as  we  shall  be  enabled  to  compare  the  effects  on 
the  two  crops  of  a  mixture  of  ammonia-salts  and  mineral  manure 
together,  which  in  fact  is  of  much  greater  practical  importance. 
The  practice  of  growing  barley  for  so  many  years  in  succession 
on  the  same  land  by  any  means  whatever,  is  not,  it  is  true, 
recommended  for  adoption  in  practical  agriculture;  and  still 
less  desirable  would  it  be  so  to  grow  it  by  means  of  ammonia- 
salts  alone,  or  nitrate  of  soda  alone.  But  the  extraordinary  results 
which  have  been  recorded  are  not  the  less  instructive  and  im- 
portant, or  of  less  practical  value,  on  that  account. 

It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  know,  that  on  a  soil,  consisting  of 
a  somewhat  heavy  loam  with  a  clayey  subsoil,  and  of  only 
moderate  corn-yielding  capabilities,  purely  mineral  manures  will 
not  yield  anything  like  a  fair  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  ;  but  that, 
on  the  same  soil,  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  purely  nitro- 
genous manures  has  yielded,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  not 
much  less  barley  than  the  average  crop  of  the  country ;  and  that  a 
larger  amount  has  given,  over  6  consecutive  seasons,  considerably 
more  than  an  average  crop.  This  is  knowledge  acquired  of  the 
available  mineral  resources  of  such  a  soil,  which  analysis  would 
not  have  afforded ;  and  which  supplies,  if  not  examples  for  exact 
imitation,  at  any  rate  a  very  sound  basis  for  deduction  in  regard 
to  actual  practice. 
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Average  annual  Produce  by  Ammonia-salts  or  Nitrate  of 
Soday  with  mineral  Manure  in  addition. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  to  be  noticed  here,  includes  four 
plots,  each  of  which  has  received  200  lbs.  ammonia^salts  per  acre 
per  annum,  throughout  the  twenty  years,  but  each  with  a  different 
mineral  manure  in  addition.  The  mineral  manures,  here  used 
in  admixture  with  nitrogenous  manures,  are  the  same  as  in  the 
experiments  with  purely  mineral  manures,  which  have  already 
been  considered.  As  only  much  abbreviated  descriptions  of  the 
manures  can  be  given  in  the  Table  (see  next  page),  they  are 
described  in  full  below : — 

Plot  2  A — 200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  and  3^  cwts.  Superphos- 
phate of  Lime. 

Plot  3  A — 200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  and  mixed  Alkali-salts, 
— ^namely,  a  mixture  of  200  lbs.*  Sulphate  Potass, 
100  lbs.t  Sulphate  Soda,  100  lbs.  Sulphate  Magnesia. 

Plot  4  A — 200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  3^  cwts.  Superphosphate, 
and  the  ^^  mixed  Alkali-salts." 

Plot  5  A — 200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  3J  cwts.  [^Superphosphate, 
and  200  lbs.*  Sulphate  Potass. 

The  produce  is  averaged  over  the  first  10,  the  second  10,  and 
the  20  years.  The  increase  is  calculated  over  the  produce  without 
manure,  and  also,  in  each  case,  over  that  by  the  corresponding 
mineral  manure  without  ammonia-salts ; — that  is  2  A  over  2  O^ 
3  A  over  3  O,  4  A  over  4  O,  and  5  A  over  5  O. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  instead  of,  as  without  manure,  with 
purely  mineral  manure,  or  with  purely  nitrogenous  manure,  a 
considerable  falling  off  in  the  second  compared  with  the  first 
half  of  the  total  period,  there  is,  with  ammonia-salts  and  minerfil 
manure  together  (though  without  silica),  in  each  case  a  more  or 
less  increased  produce  of  com  over  the  second  compared  with  the 
first  10  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  two  out  of  the  four 
cases  a  slight,  and  in  a  third  a  more  considerable,  deficiency  of' 
straw  over  the  later  period ;  and  it  is  only  in  that  one  instance 
that  there  is  any  material  diminution  in  quantity  of  total  produce, 
and  then  little  more  than  5  per  cent. 

So  far  as  quality  of  the  produce  is  concerned,  both  weight  per 
bushel  of  dressed  corn,  and  proportion  of  com  to  straw,  are  in 
every  case  higher  over  the  second  than  the  first  10  years. 

It  has  been  concluded  (p.  162)  that  the  second  period  was,  so 
far  as  the  seasons  themselves  are  concerned,  the  more  favourable 
for  the  production  of  com,  but  the  less  for  that  of  straw  and  total 
produce. 

*  300  lbs.  the  first  six  years,  200  lbs.  afterwards, 
t  200  lbs.  the  first  six  years,  100  lbs.  afterwards. 
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Table  XXXIII. — ^Average  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  by  200  lbs.  Ammonia-salts,  and 

MiDcral  Manure. 
Twenty  years,  1852-1871. 


.Wots. 


MANURES  PER  ACRE, 
PER  ANNUM. 


900  lbs.  Ammonl&^altB, 

and 

Mlmeral  Manures  as  nnder- 


AvxEAaB  ANXTTix  Pbodocx,  Ac 


First 
10  Yean* 

1862-*61. 


S<K»nd 
10  Years, 

1868-71. 


Total 
sn  Years, 

1861^71. 


86cond 

10  Years 

over 

(or  under  — ) 

First  10. 


Atsiaoi  Akktai 
Ikobsass,  20  Yxus. 


Over 

Mean 

Umnanimd. 


Om 

OOCT^ 

mondim 
Minenl 
Mannrei 


Dressed  Com  per  Acn> — Bushels. 


Percent 

2  A 

Saperphosphate     .. 

45i 

48J 

471 
351 

60 

26i 

21} 

SA 

Mixed  Alkali-salts.. 

35 

35i 

0-4 

14i 

\n 

4A 

j Superphosphate  and\ 
t    Mixed  Alkali-salts/ 

461 

46i 

46| 

0-5 

251 

I8i 

5A 

(Soperphusphate   andl 
\    Sulphate  Potass  ../ 

43i 

44| 

441 

3-2 

231 

2U 

Total  Corn  per  Acre — lbs. 


2A 
3A 

4A 

5A 


>hosphate  ..  i 
Alkali-salts.. 
^  late  andr 
[ixed  Alkali-salts/ 
f Superphosphate  andl 
[    Sulphate  Potass../ 


2563 
1989 

2593 
2426 


2762 
1995 

2668 
2584 


2662 
1992 

2630 
2505 


7-8 
0-3 

2-9 
6-5 


1474 
804 

1442 
1317 


Straw  (and  Chaflf)  per  Acre — Cwts. 


2A 
3A 

4A 

5A 


Superphosphate 
Mixed  Alkali-salts.. 

(Superphosphate  and) 
Mixed  Alkali-salts) 
'  Superphosphate    audl^ 
Sulphate  Potass  ../ 


13 

282 
27J 


27J 
19f 

28 
28} 


271 
20f 

28i 
28 


-1-5 
-9-8 

-2*9 
1*5 


15J 

16i 
15i 


2A 
3A 

4A 

5A 


Superphosphate 
Mixed  Alkali-salts . . 

fuperphosphate  aiid\ 
Mixed  Alkali-»alts/ 
ujperphosphate  aiidl 
Sulphate  Potass  ../ 


Total  Produce  (Com,  S»ra\v,  and  Chaflf)  per  Acre — lbs. 

5683 
4434 


6827 
5542 


5837 
42U0 


5808 
5747 


5760 
4317 


5817 
5644 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Corn — ^Ibs. 


Com  to  100  Straw. 


1223 
724 

1080 
1212 


141 
IN 


2-7 
-5'3 

3218 
1775 

2829 
1676 

-0-3 

3275 

2655 

3-7 

3102 

2962 

2A 

Superphosphate 

51-8 

66-1 

53*5 

6-4 

11 

0-3 

3A 

MUed  Alkali-salts.. 

51-5 

54- 1 

52-8 

5-0 

0-4 

-0'2 

4A 

/Superphosphate  and) 
\    Mixed  Alkali-salts/ 

52-2 

55-7 

1 

54-0 

6-7 

1       1*6 

0-6 

5A 

(Superphosphate  audi 
\    Sulphate  Potass  ..( 

51'9 

65-7 

53-8 

7-3 

1-4 

0*3 

2A 

Superphosphate 

81-9 

91-8 

86*8 

12'1 

-1-3 

-10-3 

SA 

Mixed  Alkali-salto.. 

8]«4 

91-3 

86*3 

12-2 

-1-8 

-  61 

4A 

/Superphosphate  and) 
\    Mixed  Alkali-salts 

79-9 

86-4 

83'2 

8-1 

-4-9 

-13-2 

5A 

(Superphosphate  and) 
\    Sulphate  Potass  ..  1 

77-8 

83«1 

80-4 

6'8 

-7-7 

-15-8 
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The  eridence  taken  as  a  whole,  therefore,  gires  do  indi- 
cation of  any  deterioration  in  either  the  quantity  or  the 
quality  of  the  produce  as  the  result  of  the  continuous  growth  of 
the  crop,  provided  the  necessary  constituents  are  supplied  by 
manure. 

It  is  seen  that  whilst  the  average  annual  produce  over  the 
twenty  years  is,  with  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate  of  lime 
47-1-  bushels  of  dressed  corn  and  27|-  cwts.  of  straw,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  ammonia-salts  and  a  mixture  of  sulphates  of  potass^ 
soda,  and  magnesia,  it  is  only  35^  bushels  of  corn,  and  only  20f 
cwts.  of  straw.  Even  with  the  ammonia-salts  and  both  the  super- 
phosphate and  the  <'  mixed  alkali-salts,"  it  is  only  46|  bushels 
of  com,  and  28^  cwts.  of  straw ;  or  rather  less  com,  though  rather 
more  straw,  and  total  produce,  than  with  the  ammonia-salts  and 
superphosphate  without  the  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia. 
It  is  further  remarkable  that  the  yield  of  corn  has  increased  more 
over  the  later  period  where  the  superphosphate  was  used  without, 
than  where  in  conjunction  with  the  mixed  alkali-salts.  The  details 
show,  however,  that  the  produce,  at  any  rate  of  straw,  where  the 
mixed  alkali-salts  and  the  superphosphate  are  used  together,  has 
been  of  late  years  somewhat  gaining  upon  that  where  the  saper- 
phosph&te  is  used  alone. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  though  not  shown  in  the  Table,  that  the 
increase  over  the  unmanured,  or  over  the  corresponding  mineral 
manured  produce,  is  much  greater  over  the  second  period  com- 
pared with  the  first,  than  is  the  augmentation  of  the  acttial  pnh 
duce  itself.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  produce  without 
manure,  or  by  the  mineral  manures  alone,  was  much  the  less  over 
the  later  period,  and  hence,  though  there  was  much  the  same 
actual  amount  of  produce  over  the  two  periods  when  ammonia 
was  also  used,  still  the  increase  over  that  without  ammonia  is 
much  the  greater. 

Over  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years  the  average  annual 
increase  of  produce  due  to  the  combined  action  of  mineral  and 
nitrogenous  manures  is,  with  the  ammonia-salts  and  superphos- 
phate, 26^  bushels  of  com  and  15A  cwts.  of  straw ;  with  the  same 
and  the  mixed  alkali-salts  in  addition,  25f  bushels  of  com  and 
16|  cwts.  of  straw  ;  with  the  same  and  sulphate  of  potass  (without 
soda  and  magnesia)  23|^  bushels  of  com,  and  15|^  cwts.  of  straw; 
but  with  the  ammonia-salts  and  salts  of  potass,  80<la  and  magnesia 
(without  superphosphate)  only  14|^  bushels  of  com  and  8^  cwts. 
of  straw.  Or,  if  the  increase  be  reckoned  over  the  produce  by  the 
corresponding  mineral  manure  without  ammonia,  in  which  case 
it  is  die  increase  due  to  the  ammonia  itself  that  is  more  nearly 
represented,  it  is,  when  used  with  superphosphate  of  lime  21^ 
bushels  of  com,  and  14^  cwts.  of  straw ;  when  with  superphos- 
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phate  and  the  mixed  alkali-salts  18^  bushels  of  corn,  and  14^ 
cwts.  of  straw ;  when  with  the  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
potass  21^  bushels  of  corn,  and  15f  cwts.  of  straw;  but  when 
with  the  mixed  alkali-salts  without  superphosphate,  only  12| 
bushels  of  com  and  8^  cwts.  of  straw. 

Thus,  the  effect  of  a  given  amount  of  ammonia  is  seen  to  differ 
very  greatly  according  to  the  character  of  the  mineral  constituents 
supplied  with  it.  The  results  clearly  show,  what  common  expe- 
rience also  teaches,  how  effective  a  manure  for  barley  is  super* 
phosphate  of  lime,  provided  only  there  be  also  a  sufficient 
available  supply  of  nitrogen  within  the  soil.  It  is,  however,  as 
a  rule,  much  less  effective  with  winter-sown  than  with  spring* 
sown  corn-crops ;  the  latter,  with  their  short  period  of  growm,  and 
relatively  greater  dependence  on  root-development  near  the  sur- 
fJBM^e^  requiring  more  liberal  supplies  within  a  limited  range  of 
soil. 

Considering  the  characters  of  the  soil,  and  the  results  obtained 
with  other  crops,  to  say  nothing  of  general  practical  experience, 
it  is  only  whiett  would  be  anticipated,  that  the  addition  to  the 
ammonia-salts  of  superphosphate  of  lime  would  be  much  more 
effective  than  that  of  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia ;  but  it 
is  hardly  what  would  be  expected  that,  over  twenty  years  in 
•accession,  the  soil  would  yield  an  average  of  even  rather  more 
com,  only  ^  cwt  less  straw,  and  only  57  lbs.  less  total  produce, 
with  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate,  than  with  the  ammonia- 
salts,  superphosphate,  and  the  mixed  alkali-salts  together.  The 
illustration  is  a  striking  one  of  the  potass-yielding  capabilities  of 
such  a  soil.  As  already  intimated,  there  are  symptoms  of  a 
slight  change  during  the  last  few  years ;  but  the  fact  is  of  great 
'  practical  and  scientific  interest,  that  by  ammonia-salts  and  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  without  potass  or  other  bases,  considerably 
more  than  the  average  barley  crop  of  the  country  has  been 
obtained  for  twenty  years  in  succession. 

Table  XXXIV.  shows  the  produce  and  increase  obtained  by 
the  same  mineral  manures  as  those  employed  in  three  of  the  four 
experiments  last  considered,  but,  in  each  case,  with  double  the 
amount  of  ammonia-salts ;  namely,  400  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum, 
used,  however,  for  only  the  first  six  years  of  the  twenty.  The 
increase  is  given  over  the  produce  without  manure,  over  that  by 
the  corresponding  mineral  manures  without  ammonia,  and  ov^ 
that  by  the  corresponding  mineral  manure  with  only  200  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts.     (Table  XXXIV.  next  page.) 

It  is  obvious  that,  with  an  average  annual  produce  of  46  or  47 
bushels  of  barley,  over  twenty  years,  by  the  mineral  manures  and 
200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre,  the  limit  of  the  ripening 
capabilities   of  the   seasons    must   have   been   nearly   reached. 


for  Twenty  Yean  in  tuccestion  on  the  tame  Land. 
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Fablb  XXXIY. — ^Average  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  by  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts^ 

and  Mineral  Manure. 

SixYeara,  1852-1857 


MAHuaES  PER  ACRt;  PER  ANKUH. 


400  ItK  AmnHmliMtltar 

artJ 

Mldeni  MauuKfl  at  mukr. 


Averafia 
Anaiul 

«  Yevi, 


ArtBlGB  AiriEITAL  iKCBEiJE,  Oh  YExK3. 


Qrtf 
UunuDured. 


Oror 


Over 

Mli»nl 
Mmsauvt 

AcunonliHttKiw 


Dressed  Com  per  Acre — Bushels. 


A  I  Snpcrpiiospljate  of  Lime 
Jk    I  Mixed  Alkali-salts 

Stip^rphos.  and  Mixed  AUtaii-salti 


31} 

14! 


19 
U 


Total  Com 

per  Acre — lbs. 

JL 

Snperpbospbate  o  f  Lime . .      ,,      » * 

MixM  Alkali-salts 

SoperphoB.  and  Mixed  Alkali-sail* 

3775 

2801 

1177 
1903 

1027 

su 

887 

S30 

soft 

iA 


Straw  (and  Chaff)  per  Acre — Cwts. 


SuperphoFphale  o f  Lime  ^^ 

Mixed  AlkAli'talts  .« * 

Saperphos,  and  Mixed  Alkali-salta 


S4 

17| 

m 

S9| 

13 
30 

13 

36) 

I3f 

St 

*l 

•ti 


Total  Produce  (Com,  Btmw,  and  Chaff)  per  Acre— lbs. 

U 
U 

Superphosphate  of  Lime        ..      ,. 

Mixed  Alkmli^ts .. 

Snperphos,  and  Mixed  Alkali-ealti 

€590 
fi753 
6S7* 

3170 
2333 
3454 

2330 
£948 

873 

697 

lOlt 

Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com — lbs. 


^  '  SaperphoFphate  of  Lime 

kA   '  Mixed  Alkali -salts  ..       ..      ..      *. 

<A  I  Saperphos.  Wid  Mixed  Alkali-salu 


SO-5 

60-8 
fiO'4 

-  1-2 
^  Oft 

-  13 

-  1*3 

-  pa 

-  1-6 

"10 
-I'O 
^1-6 


Com  to  100  Straw. 


^A 

.A 


Saperpbosphate  of  Lime 

Mixed  Alkali-salts   .*      ..      ..     .. 

Superphofi.  and  Mixed  Alkall-ialti 


73  1 

74*1 
6D'4 


-15  1 

-14-1 

-ie-8 


-16*9 
"26-5 


-8*0 
-9  9 


Indeed,  the  double  amount  of  ammonia-salts  was  found,  even 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  mineral  manure,  to  be  quite 
excessive,  the  crops  being  generally  laid ;  and  hence,  after  six 
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years'  trial,  the  extra  application  was  discontinued.  Under  these 
circumstances  any  great  increase  of  produce  by  400  lbs.  compared 
with  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  could  not  be  expected.  Still,  as 
the  last  column  of  the  Table  shows,  the  second  increment  of 
200  lbs.  did,  under  favourable  conditions  of  mineral  manuring, 
raise  the  produce  by  more  than  4  bushels  of  grain,  and  by  from 
5 J  to  7 J  cwts.  of  straw;  bringing  it  up,  with  superphosphate 
of  lime,  to  49f  bushels  of  com,  and  34  cwts.  of  straw  ;  and 
with  superphosphate  and  the  "mixed  alkali-salts"  together,  to 
50|  bushels  of  com,  and  36|  cwts.  of  straw. 

There  is  proportionally  much  more  increase  of  straw  than  of 
com,  especially  when  both  the  superphosphate  and  mixed  alkali- 
salts  were  used.  There  is  also  a  lower  weight  per  bushel  of 
dressed  corn,  and  a  much  lower  proportion  of  corn  to  straw,  than 
with  the  corresponding  mineral  manures,  either  alone,  or  with 
the  smaller  quantity  of  ammonia-salts.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  extra  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  considerably  increased 
the  luxuriance;  but  that  the  amount  of  plant  produced  was  more 
than  could,  under  the  conditions  of  the  seasons,  form  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  com,  and  ripen  well. 

Although  the  second  increment  of  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts, 
has  thus  not  yielded  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  increase 
as  the  first,  in  the  seasons  of  the  application,  it  will  afterwards  be 
seen  (Section  IV.)  that  there  was  a  considerable  residue  of  nitrogen 
left  within  the  soil,  which  remained  available  for  future  crops 
through  many  succeeding  seasons. 

After  the  six  years  of  the  double  application,  the  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  was  reduced  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum,  and 
the  experiment  continued  for  ten  consecutive  seasons.  From  that 
time,  however,  an  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  (275  lbs.)  containing 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts,  was 
substituted  for  the  latter  ;  and  the  results  obtained  during  the  four 
years  of  the  experiment  which  have  so  far  elapsed,  are  given  in 
Table  XXXV. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  average  produce  is  almost  identical 
by  the  nitrate  alone,  and  by  the  nitrate  and  "mixed  alkali-salts" 
together.  Though  much  higher,  it  is  again  almost  identical  by 
the  nitrate  and  superphosphate,  and  by  the  nitrate,  superphos- 
phate, and  "  mixed  alkali-salts."  The  little  effect,  hitherto,  of  {be 
potass,  soda,  and  magnesia-salts  is  here  again  illustrated.  The  last 
column  shows  that,  over  the  four  seasons  in  question,  the  nitrate 
gave,  under  each  of  the  conditions  of  mineral  manuring,  both  more 
corn  and  more  straw  than  the  corresponding  amount  of  ammonia- 
salts.  In  what  degree,  however,  this  difference  should  be  attri- 
buted to  a  greater  effect  of  the  nitrate,  and  in  what  to  a  still 
effective   residue   from   the   excessive  supply  of  ammonianndts 
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Table  XXXV. — Average  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  by  275  Iba.  Nitrate  of  Sod* 
per  Acre  per  Annum,  alone,  and  with  Mineral  Manures, 

Fonr  Years,  1868-1871. 


Plots. 


MANURES  PER  ACRE,  PER  AJTNUM. 


2t5  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

wlUiout  Mineral  Manure, 

and 

wltb  Mineral  Manures  as  under. 


Avenfs 
Annual 
Produce. 

1868-71. 


ArBkAQK  AXXUAL  InCUMAMM. 


Over 

Mean 

Unmannred. 


Over 

oorrrepondtug 

Mineral 

Manures. 


Orer 

oorrespondlng 

Mineral 

Manures, 

and  200  lbs. 

AmiaonlaF«alti 


Dressed  Com  per  Acre— Bushels. 


lAA 
2AA 
3AA 
4AA 


Without  Mineral  Manure       ..      .. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

•'Mixed  Alkali-salts"     

Saperphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


Total  Com  per  Acre — ^Ibs. 


X  AA 
2AA 

3  AA 

4  AA 


Withoat  Mineral  Manure       ••      .. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

"Mixed  Alkali-salts"      

Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


1788 
2691 
1852 
2692 


903 
1806 

967 
1807 


929 

1677 

858 

1498 


187 

187 

11 

244 


Straw  (and  Chaff)  per  Acre — Cwts. 


1  AA 

2  AA 
3AA 

^AA 


Without  Mineral  Manure       ..      .. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime 

"Mixed  Alkali-salts"     

j  Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


2 


Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chaff)  per  Acre — lbs. 


1  AA 

2  AA 
9  AA 
4  AA 


Without  Mineral  Manure 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

"Mixed  Alkali-salts"     

Saperphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


4047 
5843 
4238 
5901 


2023 
3819 
2214 
3877 


2061 
3611 
2142 
3411 


596 
614 
268 
475 


Weight  per  Bushel  of  Dressed  Com — ^Ibs. 


1  AA 

2  AA 

3  AA 

4  AA 


Withoat  Mineral  Manure 
Superphosphate  of  Lime 

"Mixed  Alkali-salts"     

Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


53-9 
56-4 
54-4 
56-6 


0-1 
2-6 
0-6 
2-8 


0-3 

1-5 

-0-6 

1-3 


-O'l 

0'5 

-0-8 

-0*1 


Com  to  100  Straw. 


1  AA 
2AA 
3AA 
4AA 


Withoat  Mineral  Manure      ..     .. 

Superphosphate  of  Lime 

**  Mixed  Alkali-salU" 

Superphos.  and  Mixed  Alkali-salts 


80*6 
87-9 
78-4 
89-5 


0-8 

8-1 

-1-4 

9-7 


1-6 
-12-5 
-11-9 
-  31 


-7-7 

-7-4 

-9-6 

4-6 
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daring  the  first  6  years,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine.  Farther 
comments  on  tlie  results  at  present  would,  therefore,  be  premature. 
It  will  be  more  instructive  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by 
the  mixture  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure  on  wheat  and  on 
barley  respectively.  The  first  comparison  will  be  between  the 
effects  of  the  same  amounts  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia 
per  acre  per  annum,  for  20  consecutive  seasons,  with  each  crop. 
Table  XXXVI.  shows  the  result ;  and  as  in  other  cases  the  pro- 
duce per  acre,  and  not  the  increase,  is  taken  for  illustration. 

Table  XXXVI. — ^Ayera<):e  Annual  Produce  of  Wheat  and  of  Barley  by  Mixed 
Mineral  Manure,  and  200  lb6.  Ammonia-salts  per  Acre  per  Annum. 


Mavubxs  rm  Acre,  pkb  AnKmc:— 

Av-nuoK  Akkual  Pboduoe,  Sec. 

200  llM.  (1)  Sulphate  of  Potau. 
100  lbs.  m  Sulphate  of  Soda. 
100  IbM.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 
aoo  lbs.  Ammonia-salts. 

Flnt 
10  Years. 

185a-'61. 

■  1 

Second 
10  Years, 

1862-71. 

Total  Pfertod. 
SOYcara, 

1852-71. 

Second 

10  Yean 

over 

(or  under-) 

Totil  Com,  per  Acre. 

Wheat  (Plot  6),  20  years,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  A).  20  years,  1852-1871 

lbs. 
1697 

2593 

lbs. 
1639 

2668 

lbs. 
1668 

2630 

Percent 
-  3-4 

29 

Barley  over  (or  under  -)  wheat 

896 

1029 

962 

Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 

Wheat  (Plot  6),  20  years,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  A),  20  years,  1852-187 1 

2946 
3234 

2554 
3139 

2750 
3187 

-18-8 
-  2-9 

Barley  over  (or  under  — )  wheat 

288 

585 

437 

Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chaff),  pe 

r  Acre. 

Wheat  (Plot  6),  20  years,  1852-1871 
Barley  (Plot  4  A).  20  years,  1852-1871 

4643 
5827 

4193 
5808 

4418 
6817 

-  9-7 

-  0«8 

Barley  over  (or  under  — )  wheat 

1184 

1615 

1399 

(*)  300  lbs.  the  firat  7  yeai-s  of  wheat,  and  6  years  of  barley ;  200  lbs.  allerwards. 
(*)  200  lbs.  the  first  7  years  of  wheat,  and  6  years  of  barley ;  100  lbs.  afterwards. 

For  the  period  of  20  years  included  in  the  comparison,  die 
manuring  was,  with  a  quite  immaterial  exception  explained  in 
the  foot-notes,  identical  for  the  two  crops.  But  whilst  in  the 
case  o{  the   barley,  the  period  commences  with  the  first  year  of 
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the  experiments,  in  that  of  the  wheat  8  experimental  crops  had 
already  been  taken.  During  that  period,  however,  large  quantities 
of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia-salts 
had  been  applied,  as  well  as  liberal  dressings  of  ammonia- 
salts.  It  would  hardly  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  plot  had 
suffered  in  wheat-growing  condition  by  its  previous  treatment 
Still,  though  the  quantity  of  wheat-grain  averages  nearly  the 
same  over  the  two  periods,  that  of  the  straw  and  total  produce 
falls  off  considerably  during  the  latter  half  of  the  20  years.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  the  barley  the  quantity  of  com  is  slightly 
higher,  that  of  straw  slightly  lower,  and  that  of  total  produce 
almost  identical,  over  the  two  halves  of  the  total  period. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  previous  history  of  the  plots 
may  be  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  results  with  wheat ;  but 
it  is  not  probable  that  it  has  had  much  adverse  influence. 

Taking  the  results  as  they  stand,  the  barley  gives,  with  exactly 
the  same  manure  over  20  years,  an  average  annual  produce  of 
more  than  one-half  more  corn,  more  than  one-sixth  more  straw, 
and  about  1400  lbs.  more  total  produce  (com  and  straw  together) 
than  the  wheat  If,  instead  of  the  acreage  produce,  the  increase 
over  that  by  the  same  mineral  manures  without  ammonia  be  taken, 
the  general  result  is  the  same ;  namely,  a  great  deficiency  of  corn, 
of  straw,  and  of  total  produce,  of  wheat  compared  with  barley,  by 
the  same  manuring.     How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? 

In  reference  to  this  point  attention  may  here  be  recalled  to  the 
facts — that  whilst  the  wheat  is  autumn-sown  and  autumn-manured, 
the  barley  is  both  spring-sown  and  spring-manured  ;  and  that 
when  ammonia-salts  are  sown  in  the  autumn,  the  winter  drainage 
carries  with  it  large  amounts  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia-salts 
in  the  form  of  nitrates.  The  probable  extent  of  the  loss  that  may 
thus  arise,  will  be  considered  in  Section  IV.  It  must  suffice  here, 
therefore,  to  state  in  general  terms  that  existing  evidence  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  very  considerable. 

The  difference  of  result  obtained  with  wheat  and  with  barley 
is  again  illustrated,  under  somewhat  different  conditions,  in  Table 
XXXVII.  (see  next  page).  The  comparison  is  between  the 
effects  of  the  ^'  mixed  mineral  manure''  and  400  lbs.  of  ammonia- 
salts,  annually  applied  to  the  two  crops.  For  wheat  the  produce 
is  averaged  over  20  years  (1852-'71)  of  the  treatment,  and  also 
over  the  first  6  yean  only,  those  being  the  seasons  in  which  the 
same  experiment  was  made  with  the  barley. 

In  alt  previous  comparisons  between  wheat  and  barley  the 
quantity  oi  produce  per  acmhas  been  taken,  and  not  the  increase 
of  produce  over  that  without  manure,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
increase  by  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  over  that  by 
mineral  manure  without  ammonia.     It  has,  however,  been  re- 
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marked  that,  although  the  figures  would  be  dlfiferent,  the  general 
result  would  be  the  same,  whether  produce  or  increase  were 
compared.  It  would  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  the  experiments 
now  under  consideration.  Hence,  the  Table  has  been  arranged 
to  show  the  comparison,  both  between  the  produce  per  acre,  and 
the  increase  of  produce  by  the  mineral  manure  and  400  lbs. 
of  ammonia -salts,  over  diat  by  the  corresponding  mineral 
manure  alone. 

Table  XXXVIT. — ^Average  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  of  Wheat  and  of  Barley 
by  Mixed  Mineral  Manure,  and  400  lbs.  Ammonia-salts  per  Acre  per  Annum. 


MAinntxs  pes  Acss,  pn  Axvdm:— 
3i  Cwts.  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
300  lbs.  (1)  Sulfibate  of  Potass. 
200  Ibtt.  (>)  Sulphate  of  Soda. 
100  lb).  Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 
400  lbs.  Ammonia-aaltt. 


Average  Annual 
Produce  per  Acre. 


Mineral 

Manure  and 

400  lbs. 


.salts. 


Mineral 
Manuro 
alone. 


Mineral 
Manure 
and 
Ammonia- 
salts  over 
Mineral 
alone. 


Barley  over 
(or  under  >)  Wheat 


Produce. 


Increiie. 


Total  Com,  per  Acre. 


Wheat  (Plot  7),  20  yean,  1852-1871 .. 
Wheat  (Plot  7),  6  years,  1852-1857  .. 
Barley  (Plot  4  AA),  6  yean,  1852-1857 


2228 
2195 
2801 


lbs. 
1068 
1171 
1914 


1160 

1024 

887 


lbs. 
606 


lbs. 
-137 


Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 


Wheat  (Plot  7),  20  yeart.  185^1871 .. 
Wheat  (Plot  7).  6  years,  1862-1857  .. 
Barley  (Plot  4  AA),  6  years,  1852-1857 


3959 
4233 

4073 


1678 
2012 
2012 


2281 
2221 

2061 


-160 


-160 


Total  Produce  (Com,  Straw,  and  Chaff),  per  Acre. 


Wheat  (Plot  7),  20  years,  1852-1871  .. 
Wheat  (Plot  7),  6  years,  1852-1857  .. 
Barley  (Plot  4  AA),  6  years,  1852-1857 


6187 
6428 
6874 


2746 
3183 
3926 


3441 
3245 
2948 


446 


-297 


Q)  Only  200  lbs.  after  the  first  7  years  of  wheat,  and  6  of  barley. 
(f)  Only  100  lbs.  after  the  first  7  yearv  of  wheat,  and  6  of  barley. 

Before  directing  attention  to  the  results  themselves,  it  should 
be  premised  that,  as  in  the  last  experiments  quoted,  the  wheat 
plot  had  grown  8  crops,  liberally  dressed  with  artificial  manures, 
prior  to  the  period  to  which  the  figures  refer  ;  but  the  results  with 
barley  commence  with  the  first  year  of  the  experiments,  and  the 
application  of  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  to  that  crop  was  only 
continued  for  the  6  years  referred  to.  To  the  wheat,  however,  the 
application  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time ;  and,  over 
2U  years,  it  has  yielded  an  average  of  more  com,  though  less 
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straw  and  total  produce,  than  over  the  first  6  years.  It  would 
be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  wheat  plot  was  not  unduly 
exhausted  at  the  commencement ;  and  that  the  comparison 
between  the  two  crops  over  the  first  6  years  would,  probably, 
be  but  little  open  to  objection  on  the  score  of  difference  in  pre* 
vious  condition  of  the  land. 

Taking  first  the  produce  per  acre  of  the  two  crops,  there  is,  as 
with  the  smaller  quantity  of  ammonia-salts,  considerably  more 
barley-grain  than  wheat-grain;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  less 
barley  straw ;  and  an  annual  average  of  only  446  lbs.  more 
total  produce  (corn  and  straw)  of  barley  than  of  wheat,  instead 
of  nearly  1400  lbs.,  as  when  the  smaller  quantity  of  ammonia- 
salts  was  employed.  This  difference  of  result  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  proportionally  much  less  increase  of  barley  for  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia  in  manure  with  the  larger  than  with  the 
smaller  supply  of  ammonia-salts.  The  probability  is  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  autunm-sowing  for  the  wheat,  the  distribution, 
the  state  of  combination,  and  the  loss  by  drainage  are  such,  that 
the  quantity  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  remaining  available  within 
a  given  range  of  soil  when  active  growth  commences  in  the 
spring  is  not  excessive,  and  does  not  induce  over  luxuriance ; 
whereas,  the  same  amount  applied  in  the  spring  for  the  barley, 
being  less  subject  to  either  rapid  distribution  or  drainage,  in- 
duces too  much  luxuriance,  and,  consequently,  leads  to  the 
laying  of  the  crop,  and  to  reduced  eventual  productiveness. 

The  less  difference  between  the  produce  of  wheat  and  of 
barley  when  the  larger  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  is  applied,  is, 
therefore,  due,  in  great  measure,  to  a  proportionally  less  effect  on 
the  barley.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  a  less  amount  of  produce 
per  acre  from  a  given  amount  of  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts  applied  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  than  from  the  same 
amount  applied  in  the  spring  for  barley,  is  again  clearly 
illustrated. 

If,  however,  the  increase  of  produce  with  ammonia  over  that 
without  it  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  illustration,  the  result  is 
different  Thus,  instead  of  an  annual  average  of  446  lbs.  more 
total  produce  (com  and  straw  together)  of  barley  than  of  wheat, 
there  is  of  increase  of  produce  by  the  mineral  manure  and  400  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  over  that  by  the  mineral  manure  alone,  less  in 
the  case  of  the  barley  than  of  the  wheat  The  average  annual 
deficiency  is  137  lbs.  of  corn,  and  160  lbs.  of  straw,  or  297  lbs.  of 
total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together).  This  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  average  of  743  lbs. 
more  total  produce  of  barley  than  of  wheat  by  the  mineral 
manure  alone ;  there  is,  therefore,  so  much  more  to  be  deducted 
from  the  produce  by  the  mineral  manure  and  the  ammonia-salts 
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together;  leaving,  of  course,  so  much  less  to  be  reckoned  as 
increase  due  to  the  action  of  the  ammonia-salts. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  probable  or  possible 
cause  of  the  much  greater  produce  of  barley  than  of  wheat  by 
the  mineial  manure  alone  (p.  289).  On  this  point  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  for  the  wheat  the  mineral  manures,  as  well 
as  the  ammonia-salts,  are  applied  in  the  autumn,  whereas  for  the 
barley  both  are  applied  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
fore, whether  there  be  not  a  much  greater  dilution  and  distri- 
bution of  the  autumn-sown  mineral  manures  by  the  winter  rains ; 
a  locking-up  of  some  of  their  constituents  in  difficultly  soluble 
combinations  within  the  soil ;  hence  a  less  active  root-deve- 
lopment in  the  upper  and  more  highly  nitrogenous  layers  of  the 
soil  when  growth  commences  in  the  spring ;  and  hence,  also, 
less  luxuriance  in  the  case  of  the  wheat ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  more  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  previously  accumulated  nitrogen 
within  the  soil  by  the  barley.  If  this  be  so,  the  higher  produce 
of  barley  than  of  wheat  by  mineral  manures  alone  is,  in  a  sense, 
accidental,  and  may  prove  not  to  be  permanent  In  that  case, 
the  comparison  of  the  actual  moduce  will  more  fairly  illus- 
trate the  difference  of  effect  of  the  mineral  manure  and  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia-salts  applied  to  wheat  and  to  barley,  than 
will  that  of  the  mere  increase  over  the  produce  by  tho  minend 
manure  alone  ;  and  the  less  amount  of  increase  of  barley  than  of 
wheat  80  calculated  in  these  last  experiments,  will  prove  no 
exception  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at  from  the  results  of  the 
other  experiments,  namely,  that  a  given  amount  of  ammonia- 
salts  applied  in  the  spring  for  barley  is  more  productive  than  an 
equal  amount  applied  in  the  autumn  for  wheat 

Briefly  enumerated,  the  very  important  results,  obtained  by  the 
use  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  together,  are — that 
much  more  than  the  average  barley  crop  of  the  country  has  been 
obtained  for  20  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  by  the 
annual  application,  in  the  spring,  of  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts, 
and  8}  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime ;  that  the  addition  of  salts  of 
potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  gave  no  further  increase ;  and  that 
the  application,  for  die  same  period,  of  the  same  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  (with  mineral  manure)  in  the  autumn,  for  wheats 
gave  nearly  37  per  cent,  less  com,  nearly  14  per  cent  less  straw, 
and  about  24  per  cent,  less  total  produce.  The  causes  of  the 
remarkable  differences  of  result  with  wheat  and  with  barley  will 
be  considered  in  Section  IV. 
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Average  annual  produce  and  increase  by  Rape-cahe, 

Rape-cake  is  estimated  to  contain,  on  the  average,  about  4*75 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  It  also  contains  a  large  amount  of  car- 
bonaceous organic  substance,  and  about  8  per  cent,  of  mineral 
matter.  It  has  been  applied  on  4  plots  each  year ;  on  one  alone, 
on  one  with  superphosphate,  on  one  with  the  "  mixed  alkali- 
salts,"  and  on  one  with  both  superphosphate  and  the  mixed 
alkali-salts.  For  the  first  6  years  2000  lbs.  =  95  lbs.  nitrogen, 
were  applied  per  acre  per  annum  ;  but  during  the  next  14  years 
only  1000  lbs.  =  47-5  lbs.  nitrogen.  Table  XXXVIII.  (p.  308) 
shows  the  produce  over  the  first  6  years  with  the  larger  amount, 
over  the  last  14  years  with  the  smaller  amount,  and  both  produce 
and  increase  over  the  whole  20  years. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  where  the  rape-cake  is  used 
without  superphosphate,  Plots  1  and  3,  there  is  much  less  defi- 
ciency of  produce,  both  com  and  straw,  compared  with  Plots 
2  and  4  with  superphosphate,  than  in  the  experiments  with 
ammonia-salts  without,  compared  with  those  with,  superphos- 
phate. The  fact  is  that  the  rape-cake  itself  supplies  some 
phosphates  ;  so  that  superphosphate  has  less  effect  when  added 
to  it  than  to  ammonia-salts.  The  general  result  is,  that  the 
rape-cake  alone,  and  the  rape-cake  and  mixed  alkali-salts,  yield 
considerably  more  of  both-  corn  and  straw  than  ammonia-salts 
alone,  or  ammonia-salts  and  mixed  alkali-salts  ;  but,  where  used 
with  superphosphate,  there  is  more  produce  of  both  com  and 
straw  from  a  less  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  as  ammonia- 
salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  than  from  a  larger  quantity  in  rape- 
cake. 

Thus,  over  the  first  6  years,  rape-cake  in  amount  supplying 
95  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum  was  applied,  and  over 
the  same  period  ammonia-salts  =  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  But 
where  each  was  used  with  superphosphate,  whether  without  or 
with  the  addition  of  the  mixed  alkali-salts,  there  was  more 
produce  of  both  corn  and  straw  by  the  ammonia-salts  than  by 
the  rape-cake.  In  fact,  there  was  not  much  less  barley-grain, 
though  a  greater  deficiency  of  straw,  with  superphosphate  and 
ammonia-salts  =  only  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  than  with  super- 
phosphate and  rape-cake  =  95  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

Over  the  next  14  years  the  application  of  rape-cake  was 
reduced  to  1000  lbs.  per  acre  per  annum  =  47*5  lbs.  nitrogen ;  and 
where  ammonia-salts  =  82  lbs.  nitrogen  had  previously  been 
applied,  the  quantity  was  also  reduced  to  one-half  =  41  lbs. 
nitrogen.  The  result  in  each  case  was  that,  with  superphosphate 
and  the  reduced  amount  of  nitrogenous  manure,  there  was  an 
average  annual  produce  of  about   as  much  corn,  though  less 
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Table  XXXVIII. — Average  Annual  Produce  and  Increase  by  Rape-cake. 


HoSi* 


MAKUHES  FEB  AGRi; 
PlSft  AN^rUM. 


1000  LhL  EUtw^-ualce,  UTT«^U5d-'7l. 
Witbout  SfiDcrol  Mootire^ 

AQd 

with  Mtneml  Mitniirti  M  ooder. 


Av£&Mi«  Amrcu  fioDui^,  U^ 


Period, 
It52-*ST. 


fMud, 

li  Yeofft, 


Period, 
aoTTisirt. 

1858-71* 


Secotid 

OTPT 

(or  OMtef  —I 

*1Kt 


Atkmagk  J 
30  Tn^n  tej 


I 
(orinKiCT-) 


IC 

3C 
4C 


Dres&ed  Corn,  per  Acre — ^Bushels. 


Without  Miaera]  Manure .  * 

Superphospbat*;  of  Lime  *. 

MiJLed  Alkaii-sdts    ,. 

/SuperphoBpbat^  and  Mix4»l) 

\    Alkali*saltfi / 


4«i 
471 

444 

44 

Si 

4€| 
4^1 

Percent. 

-  8*8 

-  2-8 

%\\ 

^^ 

471 

47i 

-  rs 

m\ 

Total  Ck>m,  per  Acre — Ibe. 


IC 

3C 
4C 


Without  Mineral  Manure,. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  .. 
Mixed  Alkali-aalts     .. 

(Superphosphate  and  Mbiedl 
Atkali^aaltB    ..      ..      .•  / 


2664 

2fi73 
2^05 


3527 

2660 
2489 

2713 


Sfl6S 
2664 
2494 

2693 


5*1 
OS 

0'6 

1-9 


13S0 
147€ 

tao6 

1510 


Straw  (and  Chaff),  per  Acre — Cwta. 


IC 
2G 
3C 

4C 


Without  Mberal  Manure, 
Superphosphate  of  Limo  . 
Mixfd  Alkali-ealt«     ,.      . 

(Superphosphate  and  Mixed\ 
AlkalUalti / 


311 
331 


32i 


24| 

2et 

25} 
2St 


261 

2aj 

29) 


-21  0 

-17-8 
-15-0 

-13-1 


13 

15 


Total  Produce  (Com  Straw,  and  Chaff),  per  Acre — ^Ibs. 


iC 

2C 
3C 

4C 


Without  Mineral  Manure . 
Superphosphate  of  Lime  . 
Mixed  Alkali-salt*    -.     , 
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straw,  than  with  the  previous  too  heavy  dressings.  There  was, 
moreover,  not  only  more  com  and  more  straw  by  the  super- 
phosphate and  the  reduced  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  but  also 
more  where  ammonia-salts  =  only  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen  had  been 
used  from  the  commencement,  than  by  the  superphosphate  and 
the  rape-cake. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  the  rape- 
cake  would  doubtless  be  much  less  rapidly  available  than  that 
supplied  in  ammonia-salts ;  and  analysis  of  the  soil  has  shown 
that  the  rape-cake  has  left  a  considerable  residue  of  nitrogen 
near  the  surface ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that,  since  the 
excessive  dressings  of  both  ammonia-salts  and  rape-cake  have 
been  stopped,  there  has  annually  been  some  effect  due  to  the 
unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen  previously  applied. 

The  general  result  is,  that  about  9  cwts.  of  rape-cake  per 
acre  per  annum  have  given  a  produce  exceeding  the  average  crop 
of  the  country,  but  not  quite  a  maximum  yield  for  the  soil  and 
seasons  in  question.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  rape-cake 
doubtless  serve  to  render  effective  the  nitrogen  associated  with 
them ;  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  increase  yielded  is 
mainly  dependent  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen  rendered  available  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  the  rape- 
cake.  But  since  the  effect  is  less  for  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen 
supplied,  than  when  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  is  used, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide  absolutely  whether,  or  in  what  degree, 
the  carbonaceous  organic  matter  has  been  of  service.  It  would 
yield  by  decomposition  carbonic  acid  and  other  products.  The 
increased  supply  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  would,  it  must  be 
concluded,  not  only  serve  as  a  source  of  carbon,  but  aid  the 
solution  and  distribution  of  other  plant-food,  and  so  far  further 
growth.  But  that  any  such  supply  is  essential  for  the  successful 
growth  of  either  wheat  or  barley  is  clearly  disproved  by  the  fact 
that  maximum  crops  of  both  have  been  grown  for  20  years  or 
more  by  means  of  mineral  manures  and  ammonia-salts,  without 
any  return  to  the  soil  of  carbonaceous  organic  matter.  The 
carbonaceous  organic  matter  of  farmyard  manure  is  obviously 
equally  unessential,  so  far  as  the  successful  growth  of  the  cereals 
is  concerned. 

Summary  of  the  Results  obtained  on  the  Growth  of  Barley  for 
20  Years  in  succession  on  the  same  landj  without  Manure^  and 
by  different  descriptions  of  Manure, 

1.  Without  manure,  the  average  annual  produce  of  barley  over 
20  years  was  about  21  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  and  12  cwts.  of 
straw.     The  quality,  indicated  by  the  weight  per  bushel  of  grain, 

Y  2 
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was  higher  over  the  second  than  over  the  first  10  years;  but 
the  quantity,  of  both  corn  and  straw,  was  between  23  and  24 
per  cent,  less  over  the  second  10  years. 

2.  Compared  with  wheat  grown  for  many  years  in  succession 
without  manure,  barley  gave  an  average  of  more  corn,  less 
straw,  and  nearly  the  same  weight  of  gross  produce  (corn  and 
straw  together) ;  but  the  barley  fell  off  more  in  produce  of  grain, 
and  about  equally  in  straw,  over  the  later  years. 

3.  Farmyard  manure  applied  every  year  for  20  years,  gave  an 
average  annual  produce  of  more  than  48  bushels  of  barley- 
grain,  and  28  cwts.  of  straw.  The  weight  per  bushel,  quantity 
of  grain,  and  quantity  of  straw,  were  all  considerably  higher 
over  the  second  than  over  the  first  lO  years.  The  manure  pro- 
bably supplied  from  three  to  four  times  as  much  nitrogen  as 
any  of  the  artificial  manures,  and  much  more  of  carbonaceous 
organic  matter,  and  of  every  other  constituent  of  the  crop,  than 
was  contained  in  the  produce.  It  would  leave  a  large  residue 
of  nitrogenous,  carbonaceous,  and  other  matters  in  the  soil, 
which  seem  to  be  very  slowly  available  for  future  crops;  but 
the  large  accumulation  of  organic  matter  increases  the  porosity 
of  the  soil,  and  its  capacity  for  the  retention  of  moisture ;  and 
the  crops  are  thereby  rendered  both  less  susceptible  to  injury 
from  excess  of  rain,  and  more  independent  of  drought 

4.  As  without  manure,  so  with  farmyard  manure,  barley, 
compared  with  wheat,  yielded,  over  a  series  of  years,  more  com, 
less  straw,  but  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  total  produce  (com 
and  straw  together).  This  is  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  wheat  is  autumn-sown  and  autumn-manured,  and  the 
barley  spring-sown  and  spring-manured. 

5.  Mineral  manures  alone  gave  very  poor  crops,  and  the 
quantity  of  both  com  and  straw  fell  off  considerably  during  the 
later  years ;  but  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  gave  more  than  salts 
of  potass,  soda  and  magnesia,  and  not  much  less  than  the 
mixture  of  all.  It  may  be  concluded  that  the  soil  was  not 
relatively  deficient  in  any  of  the  mineral  constituents  which 
the  manures  supplied  ;  and,  from  the  falling  off  in  the  produce 
both  without  manure  and  with  purely  mineral  manures,  it  is 
probable  that  the  growth  of  the  crop  under  such  conditions  is 
gradually  exhausting  the  available  nitrogen  accumulated  within 
the  soil  from  previous  cultivation,  manuring,  and  cropping. 

6.  Over  the  same  period  of  20  years,  a  mixed  mineral  manure, 
containing  salts  of  potass,  soda  and  magnesia,  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime,  gave,  of  barley,  much  more  grain,  rather  less 
straw,  but  considerably  more  total  produce,  than  of  wheat  It 
is  probable  that,  with  the  autumn-manuring  for  the  wheat,  the 
various  constituents  are  distributed  by  the  rains,  or  enter  into 
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less  soluble  combinations,  or  both,  during  the  winter;  that  hence 
there  is  less  active  root-development  in  the  upper  and  more 
highly  nitrogenous  layers  of  the  soil  in  the  spring,  and  that 
hence  the  barley  is  more  rapidly  exhausting  the  accumulated 
nitrogen  of  the  surface-soil  than  the  wheat 

7.  By  nitrogenous  manures  alone  (ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of 
soda)  much  more  barley  was  obtained  than  by  mineral  manures 
alone ;  the  produce  declined  much  less  in  the  later  years ;  and, 
for  20  years  in  succession,  even  fair,  though  not  large,  crops  were 
obtained.  This  result  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  such  a  soil ;  and  it  shows  that  when  in  what  may,  in 
an  agricultural  sense,  be  called  a  corn-exhausted  condition,  it 
was  deficient  in  available  nitrogen  relatively  to  available  mineral 
constituents. 

8.  By  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate  of  lime  together,  an 
average  produce  of  more  than  47  bushels  of  dressed  com,  and  more 
than  28^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  considerably  more  than  the  average 
barley  crop  of  the  country,  was  obtained  over  20  years  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  produce  of  corn  increased,  and  that  of  straw  in 
a  less  degree  diminished,  giving  a  higher  total  produce,  during 
the  later  than  the  earlier  years.  Notwithstanding  the  great  de- 
mand made  upon  the  supplies  of  potass  within  the  soil,  by  the 
g^wth  of  the  crop  for  so  many  years  by  ammonia-salts  and 
superphosphate  without  potass,  the  addition  of  salts  of  potass, 
soda  and  magnesia,  gave  no  further  increase  of  corn,  and  very 
little  of  straw  and  total  produce.  The  potass-yielding  capabi- 
lities of  such  a  soil,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  use  of 
superphosphate,  with  nitrogenous  manures,  for  spring-sown  com 
crops,  are  here  strikingly  illustrated. 

9.  When  the  same  mixed  mineral  manure,  and  200  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts,  were  applied  per  acre  per  annum  for  20  years, 
in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  for  barley,  the 
barley  gave  more  than  one-half  more  corn,  nearly  one-sixth  more 
straw,  and  nearly  one-third  more  total  produce,  than  the  wheat 
When  the  same  mineral  manure  was  used  with  a  larger  quantity 
of  ammonia-salts,  the  result  was  still  in  favour  of  the  barley,  but 
in  a  less  degree  than  with  the  smaller  amount. 

10.  After  applying  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per 
annum  to  barley  for  6  years,  and  then  reducing  the  amount  to 
200  lbs.,  the  plots  so  treated  gave,  for  10  years  in  succession, 
more  produce  than  those  which  had  only  received  200  lbs. 
annually  from  the  commencement.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
excessive  supply  of  400  lbs.  had  left  a  residue  of  nitrogen 
within  the  soil  which  was  available  for  succeeding  crops. 

11.  The  experiments  on  barley  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
ammonia-salts  respectively,  are  not  exactly  comparable  with  one 
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another ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  a  given  amount  of  nitrogeo 
as  nitrate  of  soda  has  yielded  more  produce  than  the  same 
amount  as  ammonia-salts,  and  especially  so  in  dry  seasons. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  solubility  of  the  nitrate,  or 
its  products  of  decomposition,  to  their  action  on  the  subsoil, 
disintegrating  it,  and  rendering  it  more  porous ;  thus  afibrding 
more  surface  for  the  absorption  and  retention  of  moisture  and 
manure,  and  greater  permeability  to  the  roots,  rendering  the 
plants  less  dependent  on  the  fall  of  rain  during  growth. 

12.  By  the  annual  application  of  rape-cake,  whether  withoat 
or  with  the  addition  of  mineral  manures,  more  barley  than  the 
average  crop  of  the  country  has  been  obtained ;  but,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  nitrogen  it  contained,  less  than  by  ammonia-salts  or 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  rape-cake 
no  doubt  aid  in  rendering  effective  the  nitrogen  associated  with 
them,  though  its  effects  are  doubtless  mainly  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  rendered  available  by  the  decomposition  of 
its  nitrogenous  organic  matter ;  but  the  nitrogen  of  such  matter 
is  much  less  rapidly  available  than  that  of  ammonia-salts  or 
nitrates. 

13.  Over  20  years  or  more,  in  succession,  ammonia-salts,  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  with  mineral  manure  (without  silica),  have 
yielded  considerably  more  of  both  wheat  and  barley  than  the 
average  crops  of  the  country,  and  more  also  than  either  farm- 
yard manure  or  rape-cake.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
return  to  the  soil  of  carbonaceous  organic  matter  as  manure  is 
miessential,  so  far  as  the  successful  growth  of  cither  of  these 
crops  is  concerned. 

Section  III. — Amount  of  Ammonia   in  Manure  (or  its 

EQUIVALENT   OF  NiTROGEN   IN   OTHER   FORMS)    REQUIRED   TO 
YIELD  A  GIVEN   INCREASE   OF   GrAIN   (AND    ITS    PROPORTION 

OP  Straw). 

Comparison  of  the  produce  obtained  by  the  different  manures 
has  shown — that  carbonaceous  organic  matter,  supplied  so  largely 
in  farmyard  manure  and  rape-cake,  is  at  any  rate  not  essential 
as  manure  for  either  wheat  or  barley ;  that  mineral  manures  alone 
will  not  yield  fair  crops  of  either;  that  nitrogenous  manures 
give  much  more  produce  than  mineral  manures  alone ;  and  that 
the  mixture  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  will  give  full 
crops  for  many  years  in  succession.  In  other  words — the  supply 
by  manure  of  matter  yielding  by  decomposition  carbonic  acid, 
and  other  carbon  compounds,  within  the  soil,  has  little  or  no  , 
effect ;  mineral  manures  alone  will  not  enable  the  growing  plant 
to  obtain  sufficient  nitrogen  from  the  soil  or  the  atmosphere ; 
when  nitrogen  in  an  available  form  was  liberally  provided,  the 
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mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  were  insufficient  for  its  full 
efTect ;  but  when  so  supplied,  the  mineral  manures,  which  alone 
had  little  effect,  greatly  increased  the  efficacy  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen. 

The  general  result  is,  that  whilst  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a 
liberal  provision  of  mineral  constituents,  the  amount  of  produce 
was  more  dependent  on  the  supply  of  available  nitrogen  within 
the  soil  than  of  any  other  constituent.  The  practical  questions 
obviously  arise — How  much  ammonia,  or  of  its  equivalent  of 
nitrogen  in  some  other  form,  will,  on  the  average,  be  required  to 
yield  a  given  amount  of  increase  of  barley-grain,  and  its  average 
proportion  of  straw?  and  how  much  will  the  quantity  vary, 
according  to  the  amount  applied  per  acre,  to  the  supply  of 
mineral  constituents^  and  to  the  characters  of  the  seasons  ? 

The  folding  Table  XXXIX.  (facing  this  page)  shows  the 
amount  of  ammonia — or  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda,  or  rape- 
cake,  or  farmyard  manure,  reckoned  as  ammonia — required  to 
yield  1  bushel  (52  lbs.)  of  increase  of  barley-grain,  and  its  pro- 
portion of  straw,  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions  of  manuring, 
and  in  each  of  the  20  seasons.  In  each  case  the  increase  is  calcu- 
lated over  the  produce  on  the  corresponding  plot  without  nitro- 
genous manure ;  that  is,  1  A,  1  A  A,  1  A  A  8,  1  C,  over  1  O ; 
2  A,  &c.,  over  2  O  ;  and  so  on ;  1  N,  and  2  N  (with  nitrate  of 
soda),  and  7  (with  farmyard  manure),  are  taken  over  the  mean 
unmanured  produce  (1  O  and  6-1).  The  average  result  for  . 
different  periods,  or  series  of  years,  is  also  given.  Where  there 
has  been  no  change  of  manure,  the  averages  are,  as  a  rule,  calcu- 
lated for  the  first  half,  the  second  half,  and  the  total  period ;  and 
where  there  has  been  any  change,  for  the  periods  so  indicated ; 
also,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  for  corresponding  periods  in 
other  cases. 

The  five  plots  receiving  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre 
per  annum  for  20  years  are  classed  in  the  Table  as  Series  1. 
Of  these.  Plot  1  A  has  had  the  ammonia-salts  without  any 
mineral  manure;  2  A  with  superphosphate;  3  A  with  sul- 
phates of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia :  4  A  with  superphosphate 
and  sulphates  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia;  and  5  A  with 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potass.  Taking  the  average  for 
the  20  years  in  each  case,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  required  to 
produce  1  bushel  increase  of  barley,  and  its  proportion  of  straw, 
is,  on  the  three  plots  with  superphosphate  2-13,  2*41,  and  210  lbs.; 
on  the  plot  with  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  without 
superphosphate,  3*59  lbs. ;  and  on  the  one  without  any  mineral 
manure  at  all  3*68  lbs. 

Thus,  taking  the  mean  of  the  three  experiments  with  super- 
phosphate, the  amount  of  ammonia  required  is  rather  under  2^  lbs, ; 
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but  with  the  mixed  alkali-salts  without  superphosphate,  and  with- 
out any  mineral  manure  at  all,  it  is  between  3j^  and  3f  lbs.  That 
is  to  say,  a  given  amount  of  ammonia-salts  was  more  than  one- 
and-a-half-time  as  effective  when  there  was  a  liberal  provision  of 
mineral  constituents,  but  especially  of  phosphates,  within  the 
reach  of  the  roots,  than  when  there  was  not. 

Assuming  that,  with  otherwise  favourable  soil-conditions,  and 
with  an  application  of  not  more  than  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  per 
acre,  an  increase  of  1  bushel  of  barley  (52  lbs.),  and  its  straw, 
may,  on  the  average  of  seasons,  be  obtained  for  every  2  to  2^  lbs. 
of  ammonia  applied,  still,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  may  vary 
very  greatly  according  to  the  characters  of  the  seasons.  Thus,  on 
Plot  2  A,  with  superphosphate,  only  about  1^  lb.  was  required 
in  the  favourable  seasons  of  1863  and  1869,  but  in  the  bad 
seasons  of  1853  and  1856,  5*36  and  4*48  lbs.  respectively,  were 
required. 

These  great  differences  according  to  season  occurred,  it  should 
be  remembered,  when  only  a  moderate  amount  of  ammonia-salts 
was  used,  and  when  it  was  employed  under  favourable  conditions 
as  to  mineral  manures.  But  even  with  the  same  moderate 
application,  but  at  the  same  time  less  favourable  soil-conditions, 
that  is  without  superphosphate,  or  without  any  mineral  manure^ 
the  differences  in  the  amount  required  to  yield  a  given  increase  of 
produce  are  very  much  greater.  Thus,  when  the  same  quanti^ 
of  ammonia-salts  is  used  without  any  mineral  manure  (Plot  1  A), 
there  is  a  variation  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield 
1  bushel  of  increase  from  18*05  lbs.  in  1859,  to  2*25  lbs.  in 
1871 ;  and  when  with  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  but 
without  superphosphate  (Plot  3  A),  from  24*75  11^.  in  1859, 
to  2*18  lbs.  in  1863.  In  fact,  in  1859,  there  was  scarcely  any 
increase  at  all  by  ammonia-salts  when  not  accompanied  by 
phosphates  ;  and  reference  to  the  characters  of  the  season,  and  of 
the  growth  (pp.  114-116),  will  show  that  there  was  probably 
defective  root-development;  a  condition  under  which  any  defi- 
ciency of  phosphates  within  a  limited  range  of  soil  would  very 
unfavourably  affect  the  characters  of  growth. 

Lastly  in  regard  to  Series  I : — Under  each  of  the  five  conditions 
as  to  mineral  manuring,  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  to 
produce  a  given  increase  of  grain  was  very  much  less  over  the 
second  than  the  first  10  years.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  last  10  seasons  were  the  more  favourable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  corn,  and  more  especially  so  where  superphosphate  was 
used.  But,  as  there  was  a  greater  falling  off  over  the  later  years 
where  the  mineral  manures  were  used  alone,  the  further  amount 
of  produce  obtained  where  the  mineral  manures  and  ammonia- 
salts  were   used  together,  which   is  reckoned  as   increase  due 
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to  ammonia,  was  proportionally  higher  over  the  last  ten  years, 
than  was  the  increase  in  the  actual  produce  of  com  per  acre. 
Further,  the  actual  produce  of  straw  per  acre  was  uniformly,  and 
that  of  the  total  produce  (corn  and  straw),  taking  the  average  of 
the  plots,  rather  lower,  over  the  last  ten  years.  That  the  total 
produce  was  lower  rather  than  higher  over  the  later  years, 
seems  to  afford  evidence  that,  with  this  smaller  dressing  of 
ammonia-salts,  there  was  little  or  no  effect  in  succeeding,  from 
accumulation  in  preceding  years. 

When,  as  in  Series  II.,  double  the  quantity, or  400  lbs.  ammonia- 
salts,  was  a})plied  per  acre  per  annum  for  the  first  six  years,  the 
average  amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield  1  bushel  of  in- 
crease was,  according  to  the  same  mode  of  calculation,  without 
mineral  manure,  4*81  lbs. ;  with  superphosphate,  5*06  lbs. ;  with 
mixed  alkali-salts  6'38  lbs. ;  and  with  superphosphate  and  mixed 
alkali-salts,  5*86  lbs.  Thus,  the  amount  required  appears  to  be  less 
without,  than  with  either  of  the  mineral  manures,  less  with  super- 
phosphate than  with  superphosphate  and  mixed  alkali-salts,  and 
less  with  the  latter  than  with  mixed  alkali-salts  without  super- 
phosphate. The  apparently  more  favourable^  result  without  than 
with  mineral  manure,  is  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  increase 
by  ammonia-salts  is,  in  each  case,  calculated  over  the  produce  by 
the  corresponding  un manured  or  mineral-manured  produce,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  and  as  the  produce  by  mineral  manures,  especially 
if  containing  phosphates,  was  so  much  higher  than  that  without 
manure,  there  is  so  much  more  to  deduct  from  the  produce 
with  ammonia-salts  in  addition ;  and  hence,  though  the  produce 
by  the  ammonia-salts  with  mineral  manure  is  much  higher,  the 
increase  so  reckoned  as  due  to  the  ammonia  only  is  less. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  the  quantity  of  ammonia-salts  was 
reduced  from  400  lbs.  to  200  lbs. ;  and  during  the  last  four  years 
the  ammonia-salts  were  replaced  by  275  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
estimated  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  200  lbs. 
ammonia-salts,  namely  41  lbs.  =  50  lbs.  ammonia.  Over  both 
of  these  periods  the  result  is  much  more  favourable  with  each  of 
the  four  conditions  as  to  mineral  manure  than  during  the  first 
six  years,  and  also  relatively  much  more  so  where  the  super- 
phosphate was  employed.  This  depends  in  part  on  the  fact 
that,  whilst  the  produce  without  manure  or  by  the  mineral 
manures  alone,  which  is  the  standard  over  which  the  increase  by 
ammonia  is  calculated,  declined  perceptibly  from  year  to  year, 
that  where  ammonia  was  used  either  did  not  decline  at  all,  or 
did  so  much  less  rapidly  ;  and  hence  the  increase  calculated  as 
due  to  the  ammonia  (or  nitrogen  reckoned  as  ammonia)  is 
higher. 

In  reference  to  these  results  it  should  further  be  observed,  that 
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since  there  is  evidence  that  the  excessive  supply  of  ammonia- 
salts  during  the  first  six  years  left  a  residue  of  nitrogen  which 
was  effective  for  ten,  if  not  more,  years  afterwards,  not  only  do 
the  figures  for  the  first  six  years  understate  the  total  or  final 
effect  of  the  ammonia  applied  during  that  period,  but  those  for 
the  subsequent  years  overstate  the  result  for  those  years.  The 
average  columns  of  the  Table  give,  however,  not  the  mere 
arithmetical  means  of  the  results  for  the  individual  years,  bat 
the  direct  averages  for  the  periods;  and  the  result  over  the 
twenty  years  is,  that,  instead  of  only  2*13  lbs.  of  ammonia 
required  when  superphosphate  and  only  200  lbs.  of  ammonia- 
salts  were  used,  there  were  249  lbs.  required  when,  for  the  first 
6  of  the  20  years,  400  lbs.,  for  the  next  10  years  200  lbs.,  ammo- 
nia-salts, and  for  the  last  4  years  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  were 
applied.  There  is  also  a  considerably  less  favourable  result 
without  than  with  the  superphosphate.  LAStly,  as  in  the  experi- 
ments with  the  smaller  quantity  of  ammoniac-salts  every  year, 
the  variation  of  result  according  to  season  is  very  considerable ; 
but,  owing  to  the  excess  of  ammonia  applied  in  the  early  years, 
and  to  the  effects  of  the  accumulation  afterwards,  the  exact  figures 
for  the  individual  years  cannot  be  taken  in  illustration  of  the  point 
During  the  last  eight  years  of  the  twenty,  one-half  of  the  plots 
of  Series  II.  received,  besides  the  same  manures  as  the  other  hali^ 
400  lbs.  of  silicate  of  soda,  per  acre,  per  annum.  The  four 
portions  so  treated  are  respectively  designated  1  A  AS,  2  A  AS, 
&c. ;  and  the  results  are  recorded  in  the  Table  under  the  head- 
ing of  Series  III.  Almost  every  year  it  was  quite  obvious  to  the 
eye  that  there  was  a  marked  effect  from  the  silicate  on  Plots  1 
and  3,  that  is  where  no  superphosphate  was  used  ;  but  compara- 
tiyely  little,  if  any,  on  Plots  2  and  4  with  superphosphate.  So 
striking  was  this  result,  that  the  silicate  was  examined  in  the 
laboratory  to  ascertain  whether  it  contained  any  phosphate.  It 
was  found  not  to  contain  any;  nor  did  it  contain  nitrate  or 
nitrogen  in  any  other  form.  Perhaps  the  most  probable  sop- 
position  is,  that  by  the  action  of  the  alkaline  silicate  on  the  soil, 
otherwise  locked  up  phosphoric  acid  was  rendered  available  for 
the  plants.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  when  the  superphos- 
phate was  used,  a  secondary  result  of  its  action  within  the  soil 
was  the  liberation  of  silicates,  which,  without  it,  were  not  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantity;  and  hence  the  little  effect  of  the 
direct  supply  of  silicates  where  the  superphosphate  was  used,  and 
the  marked  effect  where  it  was  not  employed.  Or,  is  it  that 
when  the  acid-phosphate  and  alkaline  silicate  are  mixed  together, 
they  are  rendered  comparatively  insoluble  and  inactive  ?  The 
result  may  perhaps  be  due  in  part  to  more  than  one  of  these  actions. 
,    Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact,  the  Table  shows 
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that  there  was,  in  almost  every  year  of  the  eight,  comparatively 
little  difference  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield  a 
bushel  of  increase  of  barley  on  Plots  2  and  4  of  Series  II.  with 
superphosphate  but  without  the  silicate,  and  on  Plots  2  and  4  of 
Series  III.  with  superphosphate  and  with  silicate.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  Plots  1  and  3  of  Series  III.,  without  superphosphate,  but 
with  silicate,  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  for  a  given  effect 
was  much  less  than  on  the  corresponding  plots  of  Series  II.  without 
the  silicate.  There  was  also  a  greater  increase  of  straw  by  the 
use  of  the  silicates  where  superphosphate  was  not,  than  where  it 
was  employed. 

The  next  experiments  to  consider  are  those  with  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  (Series  IV.).  1  N  received,  for  nineteen  years  in 
succession,  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  containing  nitrogen =50  lbs. 
ammonia ;  and  2  N  received,  for  the  first  five  of  the  nineteen  years, 
double  the  amount,  or  550  lbs.  =  100  lbs.  ammonia,  and  afterwards, 
for  fourteen  years,  only  275  lbs.,  as  Plot  1  N.  But  as,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  twenty,  both  plots  received  superphosphate  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  potass  in  considerable  amount^  which 
doubtless  increased  the  effects  of  the  nitrogen  subsequently  sup- 
plied for  many  years,  if  not  for  the  whole  period,  the  results 
of  1  N  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  1  A  receiving 
annually  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts,  nor  are 
those  of  2  N  comparable  with  those  of  1  A  A.  As  the  figures 
stand,  however,  the  average  of  twenty  years  with  ammonia-salts, 
and  of  nineteen  with  nitrate  of  soda  =  50  lbs.  of  ammonia,  shows 
with  the  ammonia-salts  3*68  ammonia,  and  with  the  nitrate, 
nitrogen  =  only  2*74  lbs.,  required  to  yield  1  bushel  increase  of 
grain  and  its  straw ;  and  with  the  double  amount  during  the 
first  few  years,  the  ammonia-salts  show  3*53,  and  the  nitrate  only 
2*81  lbs.  required.  It  has  already  been  explained  (pp.  290-2)  that 
enough  phosphoric  acid  and  potass  were  applied  on  the  nitrate 
plots  in  the  first  year,  to  supply  as  much  of  these  constituents  as 
would  be  contained  in  the  excess  of  produce  by  the  nitrate  over 
that  by  the  ammonia-salts  throughout  the  subsequent  period; 
so  that,  obviously,  only  part  of  the  better  result  of  the  nitrate 
can  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  condition  of  combination  of  its 
nitrogen. 

The  result  is,  at  any  rate,  remarkable,  that  after  mineral  manures 
once  applied,  nitrate  of  soda  alone  should,  foi  nineteen  years  in 
succession,  yield  a  result  in  proportion  to  its  nitrogen,  compara- 
tively so  little  inferior  to  ammonia-salts  used  every  year  in  con- 
junction with  superphosphate,  or  with  superphosphate  and  salts 
of  potass,  soda  and  magnesia. 

The  next  experiments  are  those  of  Series  V.,  in  which  rape-cake 
was  used  without,  and  with  mineral  manures.     During  the  first 
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6  years  2000  lbs.,  and  during  the  last  14  years  1000  lbs.  per  acre 
per  annum  were  applied.  The  rape-cake  is  calculated  to  contain 
4*75  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  This  estimate  is  hot  founded  on  direct 
analysis  of  the  lots  actually  employed,  but  is  deduced  from  our 
own  and  published  results  on  various  samples  in  the  market 
Adopting  it,  the  2000  lbs.  would  contain  95  lbs.  nitrogen  =  115*4 
lbs.  ammonia,  and  the  1000  lbs.,  47*5  lbs.  nitrogen  =  57*7  lbs. 
ammonia. 

As  the  manure  leaves  a  considerable  residue  for  future  crops, 
and  would  especially  do  so  during  the  first  6  years,  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  supplied,  against  the  increase 
obtained  during  that  period,  does  not  show  the  total  or  final 
effect  of  the  nitrogen  so  supplied  ;  whilst,  during  the  succeeding 
14  years,  the  figures  will  represent  the  result  too  favourably, 
in  so  far  as  a  portion  of  the  increase  will  doubtless  be  due  to 
accumulation  from  the  previous  applications ;  and  this  would 
probably  be  more  considerable,  and  more  effective,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  double  supply  of  ammonia-salts  (Series  II.).  Accord- 
ingly, the  figures  show  much  more  nitrogen  applied  for  the 
production  of  a  bushel  of  increase  during  the  first  6,  than  during 
the  last  14  years. 

As  already  explained,  the  increase  is,  as  in  the  experiments 
with  ammonia-salts,  calculated  over  the  produce  on  the  corre- 
sponding plots  without  nitrogenous  manure.  This  plan  is,  upon 
the  whole^  less  open  to  objection  than  taking  the  increase  in  each 
case  over  the  unmanured  produce ;  but  a  consideration  of  the 
results  will  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  without  objection. 

The  general  result  is,  that  the  experiments  with  rape-cake 
show  less  difference  and  less  beneficial  effect  due  to  the  mineral 
manures  also  used,  than  those  with  ammonia-salts.  Thus,  com- 
paring the  results  with  rape-cake  over  the  last  14,  or  the  20  years, 
with  those  of  Series  II.,  with  ammonia-salts  over  the  same  periods 
(both  manures  being  applied  in  double  quantity  during  the  first 
6  years),  considerably  less  nitrogen,  reckoned  as  ammonia,  is 
calculated  to  have  been  required  to  yield  a  given  increase  with 
ammonia-salts  than  with  rape-cake  when  superphosphate  was  also 
used,  but  considerably  less  with  rape-cake  than  with  ammonia- 
salts,  when  each  was  used  without  superphosphate.  ' 

The  fact  is  that  rape-cake  itself  contains  phosphates  and  other 
mineral  constituents,  which  serve  to  render  the  nitrogen  associated 
with  them  the  more  effective.  It  is  obvious^  therefore^  that 
calculating  the  increase  by  the  rape-cake  alone  over  the  produce 
without  manure,  and  that  by  rape-cake  and  mineral  manure  over 
the  produce  by  the  corresponding  mineral  manure  alone,  gives  a 
relatively  too  favourable  result  lor  the  rape-cake  where  it  is  used 
alone,  and  too  unfavourable   where  it  is  used  with  the  mineral 
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manures.  For,  when  used  alone,  the  increase  so  reckoned  as  due 
to  the  nitrogen  only,  includes  that  due  to  the  associated  mineral 
constituents  of  the  rape-cake ;  but  when  used  with  mineral « 
manures,  the  increase  due  to  the  mineral  constituents  directly 
applied  is  deducted.  On  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
if  the  increase  were,  in  all  four  experiments  with  rape-cake, 
calculated  over  the  unmanured  produce,  the  result  would  appear, 
both  actually  and  relatively,  more  favourable  where  mineral 
manures  were  also  used,  than  the  figures  in  the  Table  show. 

The  comparison  between  the  ammonia-salts  and  the  rape-cake 
is,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  is  concerned,  the  fairest  where 
the  mineral  conditions  were  the  most  equally  favourable  with 
both  manures  ;  that  is  where  superphosphate  was  used.  The  less 
favourable  result  with  the  rape-cake  under  these  conditions  is, 
doubtless,  due  to  its  nitrogen  becoming  less  rapidly  available 
than  that  of  the  ammonia-salts.  Still,  upon  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  not  very  much  more  nitrogen  is  required  in  rape- 
cake  than  in  ammonia-salts  to  yield  a  given  amount  of  immediate 
increase ;  and  an  advantage  of  the  rape->cake  is,  not  only  that  it 
itself  supplies  mineral  constituents,  so  that  with  it  less  super- 
phosphate, if  any,  will  be  required,  but  that  its  nitrogen  will 
probably  be  less  liable  to  loss  by  drainage  than  that  of  ammonia- 
salts  or  nitrate  of  soda.  On  the  other  hand,  a  given  amount  of 
nitrogen  costs  more  in  rape-cake  than  in  either  sulphate  of  am- 
monia or  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  last  illustrations  relate  to  the  results  obtained  by  farmyard 
manure.  As  in  the  case  of  the  rape-cake,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen 
applied. can  only  be  approximately  estimated.  In  the  calculations 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  dung  contained  0*64  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  =  0*77  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  This  result  is  arrived  at 
by  calculations  founded  on  the  average  composition  of  the  matters 
supposed  to  enter  into  the  dung.  It  agrees  almost  precisely  with 
determinations  recently  made  in  dung  from  the  farmyard  at 
Rothamsted ;  but  it  is  rather  less  than  has  been  found  here  in 
good  box  dung.  It  is  almost  exactly  the  mean  of  the  results  of 
Boussingault  and  Voelcker  for  fresh  dung.  But  it  is  considerably 
higher  than  results  recently  published  by  Profess »/r  Anderson. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  produce  on  the  farmyard-manure  plot 
has  increased  considerably  in  recent  years ;  and  accordingly 
the  Table  shows  much  less  nitrogen  =  ammonia  required  to 
yield  a  bushel  of  increase  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  years. 
There  has  indeed  been  a  great  accumulation,  the  effects  of  which 
have  been  only  very  gradually  developed.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  20  years,  however,  it  has  required  8  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or 
its  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  in  dung,  to  yield  one  bushel  increase 
of  barley,  and  its  straw ;  in  other  words,  nearly  four  times  as 
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much  as  when  a  mixture  of  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate 
was  employed.  This  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  slowness  of 
the  return  from  nitrogen  supplied  in  farmyard  manure  compared 
with  that  in  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  obviously  an 
important  question  whether  less  or  more  of  the  at  first  unrecovered 
amount  is  lost  by  drainage,  or  otherwise,  in  the  one  case  than 
the  other  ?  or  whether  the  residue  from  the  one  description  of 
manure  is  more  or  less  effective  than  that  from  the  other  ?  These 
points  have  already  been  referred  to  in  some  of  their  aspects,  and 
will  be  further  considered  in  the  next  Section  (IV.)  ;  but  data 
are  still  wanting  for  their  full  and  satisfactory  settlement 

From  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  data  brought  forward 
relating  to  the  point,  the  practical  conclusion  may  be  drawn, 
that  when  an  increase  of  barley  is  obtained  by  means  of  artificial 
manures,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
Peruvian  guano,  an  increase  of  1  bushel  of  grain  (52  lbs.),  and 
its  proportion  of  straw  (say  63  lbs.),  may,  taking  the  average  of 
seasons,  be  calculated  upon  for  every  2  to  2^  lbs.  of  ammonia, 
or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen  (1*65  to  1*86  lb.),  supplied  in  the 
manure — provided  the  amount  applied  be  not  excessive,  and 
provided  there  be  no  deficiency  of  mineral  constituents  within 
the  soil. 

These  conditions  will  be  fulfilled  when  barley,  grown  after 
dunged  roots  carted  off,  or  after  another  com  crop,  is  manured 
by  from  1^  to  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  If  to^2:^  cwts. 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  with  2  to  3  cwts.  of  superphosphate,  per  acre ; 
or,  from  3  to  4  cwts.  of  Peruvian  guano,  containing  12  per  cent,  of 
ammonia,  without  superphosphate. 

When,  however,  rape-cake  is  used,  rather  more  nitrogen  in 
that  form  will  be  required  to  yield  a  given  increase  of  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  applied ;  but  when  the  increase  is  obtained  by 
sheep-folding,  or  farmyard  manure,  very  much  less  will  be 
obtained  in  the  first  crop,  in  proportion  to  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  manure. 

In  our  Report  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  twenty  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  it  was  shown  fornhat  crop,  as  now 
it  is  for  barley,  that  the  quantity  of  increase  obtained  for  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  in  manure, 
varied  exceedingly  according  to  the  amount  applied,  to  the 
provision  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil,  and  to  the 
seasons.  It  was,  however,  stated,  as  a  general  practical  conclusion, 
that,  under  the  conditions  the  most  camparable  with  those  of 
ordinary  practice,  approximately  5  lbs.  of  ammonia,  or  its 
equivalent  of  nitrogen,  were  on  the  average  required  to  yield 
1  bushel  increase  of  wheat,  and  its  proportion  of  straw.      Now, 
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1  bu8hel|0f  wheat  may  be  reckoned  to  weigh  61  lbs.,  and  its 
average  proportion  of  straw  105  lbs.  Thus,  whilst  from  2  to  2:^ 
lbs.  of  ammonia  in  manure  will  yield  52  lbs.  barley-grain,  and 
63  lbs.  straw  =  115  lbs.  total  prodace,  it  required  5  lbs.  to  yield 
61  lbs.  of  wheat-grain,  and  105  lbs.  straw  =166  lbs.  total 
produce. 

It  is  clear  that  it  required  much  more  nitrogen  in  manure  to 
yield  a  given  amount  of  increase  of  produce  when  applied  in  the 
autumn  for  wheat,  than  when  in  the  spring  for  barley. 

The  questions  remain — what  proportion  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen  is  recovered  in  the  immediate  increase  of  crop  ? — what 
becomes  of  the  unrecovered  amount,  if  any  ? — does  it,  wholly  or 
in  part,  remain  in  the  soil? — if  so,  what  will  be  its  effect  on 
succeeding  crops? — or,  lastly,  is  there  any  material  loss,  by 
drainage,  or  otherwise  ?     These  points  will  next  be  considered. 

Section  IV. — On  the  Effects  of  the  unexhausted  Residue 

FROM   previous   MANURING   UPON  SUCCEEDING  CrOPS,    LOSS 
OF  CONSTITUENTS  BY  DRAINAGE,  AND  SOME  ALLIED  PoiNTS. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  incidental  reference  has  frequently  been 
made  to  the  effects  of  the  residue  from  previous  manuring  upon 
succeeding  crops ;  but  the  subject  is,  in  various  aspects,  of  such 
great  importance,  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  separate  (consi- 
deration in  this  place. 

For  example,  it  is  of  very  great  practical  interest  to  have  some 
exact  data,  showing — what  proportion  of  the  nitrogen,  supplied  in 
manure,  will  probably  be  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  applied  ;  whether,  or  in  what  degree,  the  at  first 
unrecovered  amount  will,  on  the  one  hand  be  retained  by  the 
soil,  or  on  the  other,  be  drained  away  and  lost?  whether,  if 
retained,  it  will  remain,  wholly,  or  in  part,  in  such  a  state  of 
combination,  and  distribution,  within  the  soil,  as  to  be  available 
for  succeeding  crops  ?  and  so  on. 

Very  similar  questions  obviously  arise  in  regard  to  the  mineral 
constituents  of  manures  and  crops  ;  and  so  far  at  least  as  some 
of  those  constituents  are  concerned,  it  is  very  important  to  be 
able  to  refer  to  direct  experimental  evidence,  bearing  on  the 
subject 

But,  independently  of  facts  and  conclusions  of  great  general 
interest  and  importance,  when  the  same  manure  is  applied,  and 
the  same  crop  grown,  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  it  is 
essential  to  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  average  results  obtained 
over  a  series  of  years,  not  only  to  consider  the  characters  of  the 
seasons,  but  also  whether  any  particular  description  of  manure,  so 
applied,  induces  exhaustion  of  certaiiii  constituents,  resulting  in 
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diminished,  or  accumulation  tending  to  increased,  productiveness 
from  year  to  year. 

In  our  Report  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  20  years  in  succes- 
sion on  the  same  land,  the  question  of  the  effects  of  the 
unexhausted  residue  from  previous  manuring  upon  succeeding 
crops,  was  considered  so  far  as  evidence  was  then  at  command, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  give  some  further  illustrations  relating  to 
that  crop.  The  experiments  on  barley  afford  but  few  illustrations 
of  the  point ;  but  it  will  be  instructive  to  call  attention  to  such 
as  are  available,  to  consider  how  far  their  indications  agree  with, 
and  how  far  they  differ  from,  those  relating  to  wheat,  and  to 
endeavour  not  only  to  explain  the  general  facts  observed,  but  to 
ascertain  the  reason  of  any  differences  of  result  with  the  two 
crops. 

The  effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen,  supplied 
as  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda,  will  first  be  considered. 

Table  XL.  relates  to  experiments  on  barley  with  ammonia- 

Table  XL. — Effects  of  the  Unexhausted  Residue  of  Nitrogen  applied  to  Barley  as 

Ammonia-salts. 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE. 

Total  Gobv  m  BoansLs  of  52  lbs.' 

Straw  (and  Chaff).            ' 

Total  Pbouucc  (OoraandStnrJ 

Mixed  Mineral 

Mixed  Mineral 

1 

Mixed  Mineral 

Manure  every  Year, 

Manure  every  Year, 

1 

Manure  evtry  Yctr, 

and- 

and- 

and- 

Ykam. 

Plot4A. 

Plot  4  AA. 

4AA 

Plot4A. 

Plot  4  AA. 

4AA, 

PIot4A. 

Pk>t4AA. 

411. 

400lbs. 

over  (or 

400  lbs. 

over  (or 

400  ttM. 

0TOr(« 

200  lbs. 

Ammonia- 

■alts 

Ammonia- 
salts, 
6  Years. 

1862-'57; 

under  -) 
4  A. 

200  lbs. 

salts 

Ammonia- 
salts. 
6  Years. 
1852-57; 

under  —  ) 
4A. 

200  lbs. 

Amnumia- 

salts 

Ammooift- 

8alt«. 
SYean^ 
1852-'ft7  ; 

uwkr-) 

Year. 

200  lbs.. 

Year. 

200  lbs.. 

300  Iha. 

10  Years, 

10  Years, 

lOY^ars, 

1858-'67. 

1858-'67. 

1858-'67. 

Average, 

]  Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

lbs. 

lb«.               lb*. 

6  years, 

49; 

53J 

4 

29i 

36] 

7J 

5,863 

6,874     1,011 

1852-'57 

1858 

55| 

6O5 

5 

292 
1       27l 

35i 

6 

6,192 

7,160        96S 

1859 

38} 

40| 

li' 

30j 

3 

5,067 

5.517        450 

1860 

45J 

48A 

2' 

1       26j 
1       30i 

29 

2 

5.355 

5.746        iWl 

1861 

58f 

go: 

2 
1 

33 

3g 

6,472 

6.937        465 

1862 

523 

54: 

311 

33 
34} 

In 

6,273 

6.529        256 

1863 

63} 

655 

4 

32 

2^ 

6.791 

7,323        532 

1864 

63J 

-Oi 

1       34J 

37' 

2 

7.225 

7,469        244 

1865 

49 

51| 

2i 

22i 

24 

28^ 

2 

5,075 

5.469        3W 

1866 

50j 

56^ 

6 

27i 

0 

2! 

5,704 

6.117        413 

1867 

47i 

49i 

n 

25i 

28i 

5.304 

5.753        4^ 

Total.. 

523J 

5511 

27} 

1     287i 

315j 

28         ' 

1 

59.458 

64.020  ,  4,562 

Average 

523 

55J 

2f 

!      28} 

31J 

2i      i 

1 

5.946 

6.402 

456 
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salts.  The  two  Plots,  4  A  and  4  A  A,  have  received  the  same 
description  and  amount  of  mineral  manure  every  year  from  the 
commencement.  In  addition,  4  A  has  received  200  lbs.  of 
ammonia-salts  per  acre  every  year,  but  4  AA  400  lbs.,  or  double 
the  amount  the  first  G  years,  and  only  200  lbs.,  or  the  same  as 
4  A,  the  next  10  years.  Any  increase,  therefore,  on  Plot  4  AA 
over  4  A,  during  the  10  years  in  which  they  both  received  the 
same  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  may  presumably  be  attributed  to 
the  extra  amount  applied  to  4  A  A  during  the  first  6  years. 
For  the  sake  of  more  exact  comparison  than  the  record  of  the 
actual  quantities  of  dressed  corn  would  afford,  the  total  corn 
))er  acre  has,  in  each  case,  been  calculated  into  bushels  of 
521bs. 

It  appears  that,  during  the  10  years,  there  was  an  excess  of 
produce  on  4  AA  compared  with  4  A,  due  to  the  unexhausted 
residue  from  the  previous  nitrogenous  manuring,  of  nearly 
28  bushels  of  com,  and  just  28  cwts.  of  straw ;  or  an  annual 
average  of  2f  bushels  of  corn,  and  2  J  cwts.  of  straw.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  excess  in  the  tenth  year  was  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  the  average  of  the  10  years,  showing  that  the  residue 
was  not  even  then  exhausted.  There  was,  then,  in  this  case,  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  succeeding  barley  crops,  from  the  extra 
ammonia-salts  applied  in  the  first  6  years. 

Table  XLI.  shows,  in  like  manner,  the  effects  on  succeeding 
barley-crops  of  a  previous  extra  supply  o{  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda.  The  two  Plots,  1  N  and  2  N,  each  received  in 
the  first  year,  1852,  3^  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime,  and 
300  lbs.  sulphate  of  potass  per  acre.  Each  year  since,  1  N  has 
received  275  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda,  and  2  N  550  lbs.  during  the 
first  5  years,  but  subsequently  only  275  lbs.,  or  the  same 
amount  as  1  N. 

The  Table  shows  that,  during  the  14  years  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  extra  application  of  nitrate  on  Plot  2  N,  it  continued  to 
give  more  produce  than  1  N,  amounting  in  the  14  years  to 
about  51^  bushels  of  corn,  and  rather  over  30  cwts.  of  straw,  or 
to  an  average  per  acre  per  annum  of  3^  bushels  of  corn,  and 
2\  cwts.  of  straw.  Here,  again,  as  in  the  experiments  with  the 
ammonia-salts,  the  increase  in  the  last  year  of  the  series  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  as  the  average  increase  over  the  whole  period. 
The  differences  from  year  to  year  are  obviously  due  to  pecu- 
liarities of  season.  The  result  is  clear,  however,  that  with  the 
nitrate,  as  with  the  ammonia-salts,  there  was  a  somewhat  lasting 
effect  from  the  extra  amount  applied  during  the  earlier  years. 

It  will  be  of  much  interest  to  compare  the  above  results  with 
barley,  with  those  obtained  with  wheat;  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  to  adduce  those  which  bear  upon  the  point  relating  to 
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Table  XLI.— Effects  of  the  Unexhausted  Residue  of  Nitrogen  applied  to  Barley  as 

K Urate  of  Soda. 


PE01>tJCE  PER  ACRE. 

Total  Cttt^f »  Bcsfftts  or  E3  Ibt 

1 

Straw  («wl  ChfclT). 

Tot  At  Vwsomm  (Gom 

mdS^ni 

PlotlN. 

Flats  H. 
ASO  Lbfl. 

Plot  1  W. 

ESOlbft. 

B&t  1  K, 

FU»tax. 

1 

Tkam. 

a:jlb»i. 

If  Yeini. 
1853-71. 

Nlt™te 
18*3-^^7  J 

aifiibs. 

U  Ywlni, 
lfi5«-7l. 

aN, 

o¥pr  for 

under-) 

1  N. 

and*. 

fi  Ytftra, 
1863-*e7 ; 

UYem, 
1861-73, 

an, 

metC&t 

imdfr-) 

IN, 

af  E  Hh. 

Kitnte 

smb. 

If  Twm 

18*3-71. 

1BS3^^»T; 
at*  lla. 
U  Y«u% 

is6»-"n. 

Average, 

Qti^ui. 

Boiiheli. 

Biubetft. 

Cwta. 

Cw4a 

Cwti, 

Iha. 

11m, 

lb.. 

^y^T% 

,      45i 

51i 

^I 

25i 

3H 

6 

5,226 

€,19B 

ITTS 

1853-57 

1858 

41 
26] 

471 
29J 

6} 

20J 

^: 

2 

4,399 

5,1© 

ran 

1859 

2i 

18 

1 

3,500 

3,905 

103 

iBm 

291 

32| 

3* 

16^ 

18 

i;    f 

3.416 

3.7TO 

37? 

IMl 

42 

451 

2) 

27^ 

. 

29 
24 

2 

5,260 

5,665 

1^ 

ises 

m, 

42 

2 

24^ 

■ 

4,793 

4.958 

m 

1883 

55' 

m 

2 

30j 

■ 

29 

6,265 

6.S06 

m 

imi 

45i 

52 
42} 

6i 

24] 

271 

3j 

5,065 

5,820 

ixi 

1835 

40 
36 

2 
6 

18 

21J 

3      , 

4,174 

4,629 

^ 

1866 

43J 

21 

23 
21  f 

2 

4,275  ' 

4,941 

ma 

1867 

35 

27 

m 

2-      , 

211 

i  > 

4.234  , 

4,488 

m 

1M68 

m 

<»tf 

18 

17 

-If  , 

3,530  , 

3,366 

^m 

1^9 

3E»      , 
37! 

42       1 

3 

24 

27 

3 

5 

4,759  ' 

5,313 

SH 

1870 

43f 

6         1 

13i 

19 

3,456  1 

4,413 

Kh 

1871 

47 

m 

31 

29| 

31 

21 

5,726 

6.175 

m 

Total ., 

545J 

596J 

51i 

307i 

33S 

mi   1 

62.852  ' 

68,908 

^M 

AvoragB 

39 

m 

3i 

22 

241 

2i     1 

4,489 

4,922 

m 

the  latter  crop,   since  we   are    now  enabled   to  give  them  for 
8  years  longer  than  at  the  time  of  the  last  Report 

Plots  5  and  16,  referred  to  in  Table  XLII.,  were  both  variouslj 
manured  during  the  first  8  years,  1844-1851.  From  1852  to 
the  present  time,  Plot  5  has  every  year  received  a  mixed 
mineral  manure  containing  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphates 
of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia ;  whilst  Plot  16  received  annually, 
for  the  first  13  years  of  the  period,  namely  1852-1864  inclusive, 
the  same  mixed  mineral  manure  as  Plot  5,  but  in  addition  the 
very  excessive  amount  of  800  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per 
annum.  For  the  crop  of  1865,  and  since,  however,  Plot  16  nas 
been  left  unmanured.  The  800  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  would 
supply  annually  to  the  soil  about  200  lbs.  of  ammonia  =  164  lbs. 
of  nitrogen;  whilst,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  scarcely  thiee- 
tenths  as  much  was  recovered  in  the  average  annual  increase  of 
wheat  (corn  and  straw)  during  the  13  years  of  the  applicatioD; 
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so  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  there  remained  seyen-tenths, 
or  more,  of  the  large  amount  applied  still  to  be  accounted  for. 


Table  XLTI 

. — Effects  of  the  Unexhausted  Residue  of  Nitrogen  applied  to  Wheat  aa 

Ammonia-salts. 

PRODUCE  PER  acre- 

Total  CoKV  or  BcsHBU  ov  61  n».  t 

ftrsAW  (and  Chaff). 

Total  Pboddcb  (Com  and  Straw). 

Plots. 

Plot  16. 
Mixed 

Plots. 

Plot  16. 
Mixed 

1     Plots. 

Plot  16. 
Mixed 

Mineral 

Mineral 

1 

Mineral 

Mixed 

Manure, 

Plot  16 

Mixed 

Manure, 

Plot  16 

Mixed 

Manure. 

Plot  16, 

over  (or 

under-) 

Plot  S 

Mineral 

and  800  Um. 

over  (or 

under  -) 

Plots 

Minerel 

and  800  lbs. 

over  (or 

under  -) 

Plots 

'    Mineral 

and  800  Ibi. 

Manure 

Ammonia- 

Manure 

Ammonia- 

■•    Manure 

Ammonia- 

Alonep 

sal  IS, 

alone. 

salts. 

alone, 

salta. 

20  Years, 

18  Yean. 

20  Years, 

13  Years, 

20  Years, 

13  Years, 

1W2-*71. 
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since. 

1S53-'71. 

1853-'64 ; 
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1862-'71. 
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ilnoe. 

mp^e, 
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Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1       lbs. 

Ibe. 

lbs. 

2are, 
-'64 
65 

18J 

40J 

22 

16J 

46| 

30i 

3,009 

7.713 

4,704 

15 

34i 
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m 
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% 
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4i 

'% 

17i 

4 
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67 

5| 
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5 
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m 

18 
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51 

12 

6 
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m 

15 

16| 

1 

14 

14i 

0 
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r70 

19 

19| 

?i 

12 
12 

12 
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-7 

ni 

12 

13i 

13i 

1    2.207 
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104i 

141} 

37i 

841 

116i 

m 

1  15,802 
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l^i 

20i 

5i 

12 

16} 

4j 

1    2,257 

3,098 

841 

Stated  broadlj  and  in  round  numbers,  the  result  is  as  follows: — 
By  the  actual  utilization,  or  appropriation,  of  say  three-tenths 
of  the  nitrogen  annually  supplied,  there  was  obtained,  over  the 
13  years  of  the  application,  an  average  produce  of  nearly 
41  bushels  of  wheat  grain,  and  more  than  46^  cwts.  of  straw, 
or  an  average  annual  increase  over  the  produce  by  the  mixed 
mineral  manure  alone,  during  the  same  period,  of  22  bushels  of 
grain  and  30  cwts.  of  straw.  During  the  7  succeeding  years, 
the  seven-tenths  of  the  supplied  nitrogen,  which  was  not  thus 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop  in  the  years  of  its  application, 
yielded  an  average  annual  produce  of  only  20J  bushels  of  grain 
and  16^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  an  average  annual  increase  over  the 
produce  by  the  mineral  manure  alone  (Plot  5)  of  only  5j^  bushels 
of  grain  and  4-|-  cwts.  of  straw ;  whilst  during  the  last  3  years 
there  was  scarcely  any  increase  at  all.  In  fact,  of  the  13  years 
application,  and  the  13  years  unrecovered  nitrogen,  amounting  to 
about  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  supplied,  less  than  the  quantity 
left  unrecovered  in  one  year,  was  effective  during  the  7  succeeding 
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years ;  and,  practically  speaking,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  result 
was  obtained  during  the  first  4  years  of  the  7.  It  is  true  that 
the  mixed  mineral  manure  was  not  applied  on  Plot  16  as  on 
Plot  5  during  the  last  7  years;  but  with  the  liberal  appli- 
cation during  the  13  years  and  previously,  there  could  be 
no  want  of  available  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil ;  and 
even  if  the  produce  during  the  7  years  were  compared  with 
that  without  any  manure,  instead  of  with  that  with  mineral 
manure,  the  annual  increase  from  the  residue  would  appear  but 
little  more,  and  the  general  result  would  remain  substantially  the 
same. 

Again,  Plots  5,  and  17  and  18,  particulars  of  which  are  given  in 
Table  XLIII.,  received  during  the  first  8  years  (1844— '51) 
various,  but,  upon  the  whole,  very  similar  mixtures  of  mineral 
manures,  ammonia-salts,  and  rape-cake;  and,  as  the  Table 
shows,  they  yielded  very  similar  average  annual  amounts  of 
produce  during  that  period.  In  1852,  therefore,  the  plots  were, 
practically,  in  very  similar  condition.  For  the  produce  of  that 
year,  and  each  year  since,  up  to  the  present  time,  Plot  5  has 
received  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphates  of 
potass,  soda,  and  magnesia.  Over  the  same  period.  Plots  17 
and  18  have  received  the  same  mineral  manure,  or  ammonia- 
salts,  alternately.  For  example,  for  the  crop  of  1852,  Plot  IT 
received  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts,  and  Plot  18  the  mineral 
manure ;  for  that  of  1853,  Plot  17  received  the  mineral  manure, 
and  Plot  18  the  ammonia-salts ;  and  so  on,  alternately,  for  the 
20  years.  Thus,  in  each  year,  the  one  or  the  other  plot 
was  manured  with  mineral  manure,  succeeding  a  dressing  of 
ammonia-salts.  These  were  conditions  obviously  very  favour- 
able for  turning  to  account  any  residue  of  the  nitrogenous 
manure  of  the  previous  year  which  might  still  remain  in  the 
soil  in  a  state  of  combination,  and  distribution,  such  as  to  be 
available  for  the  plant.  The  Table  shows  the  produce  obtained 
each  year  on  Plot  5  by  mineral  manure  year  after  year,  and 
also  that  obtained  each  year  by  mineral  manures  after  ammonia- 
salts,  on  Plot  17,  or  18,  as  the  case  may  be. 

It  is  seen  that  the  mineral  manure  on  Plot  17,  or  18,  each 
year  succeeding  a  liberal  dressing  of  ammonia-salts  for  the  crop 
of  the  previous  year,  gave,  in  20  years,  only  16-J-  bushels  of 
corn  and  22-^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  annually  only  ^  bushel  of  com 
and  1^  cwt.  of  straw,  more  than  Plot  5,  which  received  the 
same  mineral  manure  every  year  without  the  interposition  of  any 
ammonia-salts. 

The  result  is,  then,  that  when  400  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per 
acre  were  used  for  wheat,  the  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen,  if 
any,  gave  very  little  increase  oi  produce  in  succeeding  jean ; 
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TikBLE  XLIII. — Effects  of  the  Unexhausted  Residue  of  Nitrogen  applied  to  Wheat  as 

Ammonia-salts. 
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whereas,  when  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts  was  used  for 
6  years  in  succession  for  barley,  there  was  an  excess  of  produce, 
doubtless  due  to  the  unexhausted  residue  of  nitrogen,  which 
averaged  2 J  bushels  of  corn,  and  2 J  cwts.  of  straw,  per  acre  per 
annum,  for  10  years  in  succession,  with  evidence  that  the  effect 
was  not  even  then  at  an  end. 

Thus,  it  was  shown  in  Sections  II.  and  II L  that  a  given 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  manure  yielded  more  increase  of  barley 
ihan  of  wheat  in  the  years  of  its  application  ;  and  it  is  now  seen 
that  it  also  leaves  a  more  effective  residue  when  applied   for 
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barley  than  for  wheat.  The  questions  arise — What  proportion  of 
the  supplied  nitrogen  is,  in  either  case,  recovered  in  the  increase 
of  crop?  What  becomes  of  the  unrecovered  amount,  if  any? 
How  is  it  that  more  increase  is  obtained,  and  that  there  is 
apparently  less  loss,  in  the  case  of  the  barley  than  of  the 
wheat  ? 

In  our  first  paper  in  this  Journal,  now  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago,  we  pointed  out  that  about  5  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  manure 
had  been  found  necessary  for  the  production  of  1  bushel  of  in- 
crease of  wheat  and  its  straw.  Frequently  since,  the  question  of 
the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  recovered  in  the  increase 
of  produce  obtained  has  been  illustrated  by  results  of  the  direct 
analysis  of  the  produce.  This  was  done,  so  far  as  barley  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  Report  on  the  first  6  years  of  the  experiments 
(Vol.  xviii.,  1858).  In  a  paper  "On  the  Annual  Yield  of 
Nitrogen  per  Acre  in  Different  Crops,"  read  at*  the  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held 
at  Leeds  in  1858,  it  was  concluded  that,  with  wheat  and  barley 
indifferently,  rather  more  than  four-tenths  of  the  supplied  nitro- 
gen was  recovered  in  the  increase.  Again,  in  a  paper  "  On  the 
Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation,  &c.,"  *  much  the  same 
estimate  was  arrived  at  for  wheat,  for  barley,  and  for  meadow- 
hay;  and  estimates  were  also  made  in  regard  to  some  other 
crops. 

The  subject  is,  however,  one  of  such  great  importance,  and 
the  number  of  years  over  which  the  estimate  can  be  made  is  now 
so  much  greater  than  formerly,  that  numerous  new  analyses  have 
been  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper.  The  nitrogen  has  thus 
been  determined  in  the  produce  for  20  years  (1852-1871),  of 
six  of  the  wheat,  and  five  of  the  barley  plots ;  also,  but  for  3 
years  only,  in  that  of  three  of  the  experimental  oat  plots.  For  the  oats 
the  nitrogen  has  been  determined  in  the  grain  and  in  the  straw 
of  each  year  separately ;  but,  for  the  wheat,  and  for  the  barley, 
respectively,  a  mixture  has  been  made  of  the  produce  (corn  and 
the  straw  separately)  of  each  plot,  for  the  2(5  years,  the  quan- 
tity taken  being  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  produce 
per  acre  each  year.  The  whole  was  then  ground  up  together ; 
so  that  the  mixed  samples  respectively  represent  the  produce  of 
the  grain  and  of  the  straw  of  each  plot,  for  the  20  years. 

Table  XLIV.  (p.  329)  shows  the  amount  of  nitrogen  recovered 
in  the  increase  of  produce  (com  and  straw),  and  the  amount 
not  recovered,  for  100  supplied  in  manure. 

For  wheatj  the  plots  selected  are — that  with  14  tons  farmyard 

*  'Philosophical  Traasactions,'  Part  II.,  1861 ;  also  'Jour.  Chem.  See,'  new 
eeriet,  rol,  i.,  1853. 
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manure  per  acre  per  annum  for  20  years ;  those  with  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  200  lbs.,  400  lbs.,  600  lbs.,  and  800  lbs.,  of 
ammonia-salts,  per  acre  per  annum  ;  and  that  with  the  same 
mineral  manure  and  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  per  annum. 
For  barley^  the  plots  are — that  with  14  tons  farmyard  manure 
per  acre  per  annum  for  20  years;  that  with  the  same  mixed 
mineral  manure  as  for  the  wheat,  and  200  lbs.  ammonia-salts 
per  acre  per  annum  for  20  years ;  that  with  the  same  mineral 
manure  for  20  years,  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts  for  the  first 
6  years,  200  lbs.  for  the  next  10  years,  and  275  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda  for  the  last  4  years  of  the  20  ;  and  that  with  the  same 
mineral  manure  and  2000  lbs.  rape-cake  for  the  first  6  years, 
and  1000  lbs.  for  the  next  14  years.  • 

For  oats — the  plot  with  the  same  mixed  mineral  manure  as  for 
wheat  and  for  barley,  and  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts  ;  also  that  with 
the  same  mineral  manure  and  550  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
per  annum,  but  for  three  years  only. 

The  increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  by  the 
use  of  it  in  manure  is,  in  the  cases  of  the  artificial  mixture*  of 
nitrogenous  and  mineral  manure,  calculated  over  the  amount 
determined  in  the  produce  by  the  corresponding  mineral  manure 
without  ammonia.  The  increase  in  the  produce  of  nitrogen 
by  farmyard  manure  is  also  calculated  over  that  by  the  purely 
mineral  manure. 

According  to  the  figures,  there  was,  with  the  same  mixed 
mineral  manure  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per 
annum  for  20  years  in  succession,  rather  less  than  one- third 
of  the  supplied  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  wheat, 
but  nearly  one-half  in  that  of  the  barley. 

With  the  same  mineral  manure,  and  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts 
applied  for  20  years  for  wheat,  and  400  lbs.  for  6  years,  20<) 
lbs.  for  10  years,  and  275  lbs.  nitrate  for  4  years — in  all  20 
years — for  barley,  there  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the 
wheat,  again  scarcely  one-third,  but  in  that  of  the  barley  again 
nearly  one-half.  With  the  same  mineral  manure  and  400  |lbs. 
ammonia-salts  applied  to  oats,  but  for  3  years  only,  there  was 
even  rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  reckoned 
to  be  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop. 

When  the  more  excessive  amounts  of  ammonia-salts  were 
applied  for  wheat,  notably  less  than  one-third  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen  was  recovered,  and  the  less  the  greater  the  excess. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  (contain- 
ing nitrogen  =  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts)  were  applied,  there  was, 
even  with  wheat,  not  much  less  than  half,  and  with  oats  rather 
more  than  half  of  the  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop. 
With  rape-cake  applied  for  barley,  a  considerably  less  pro- 
portion of  the  nitrogen  was  recovered  than  with  ammonia-salts. 
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Lastly,  with  farmyard  manure,  whether  applied  to  wheat  or  to 
barley,  very  much  less  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  was  recovered 
than  with  any  of  the  artificial  manures.  Indeed,  assuming  the 
dung  to  have  provided  about  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per 
annum,  there  was  recovered  in  the  increased  produce  of  the 
wheat  only  about  one-seventh,  and  in  that  of  the  barley  scarcely 
one-ninth,  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  the  manure. 

The  general  result  of  this  new  and  more  extended  inquiry  is, 
then — that  with  neither  crop  is  the  whole  of  the  supplied  nitrogen 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  produce  obtained  ;  that  when  a  given 
amount  of  ammonia-salts  was  applied  a  much  less  proportion  was 
recovered  in  wheat  than  in  either  barley  or  oats ;  but  that,  even 
with  wheat,  more  was  recovered  when  nitrate  of  soda  was  em- 
ployed than  when  ammonia-salts  were  used. 

How  is  the  a))parent  loss  to  be  explained  ?  and  how  is  it  that  a 
greater  loss  is  observed  with  wheat  than  with  either  barley  or  oats  ? 

In  the  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions '  (Part  II. 
1861),*  already  referred  to,  after  showing  the  relation  of  the 
nitrogen  in  increase  to  that  in  manure  in  some  particular  cases, 
we  submitted  the  following  questions : — 

*'  Is  the  unrecovered  amount  of  supplied  Nitrogen  or  at  any 
rate  a  considerable  proportion  of  it,  drained  away  and  lost  ? 

*'  Are  the  nitrogenous  compounds  transformed  within  the  soil, 
and  their  Nitrogen,  in  some  form,  evaporated  ? 

*'  Does  the  missing  amount  for  the  most  part  remain  in  some 
fixed  combination  in  the  soil,  only  to  be  yielded  up,  if  ever,  in 
the  course  of  a  long  series  of  years  ? 

**  Is  ammonia  itself,  or  Nitrogen  in  the  free  state,  or  in  some 
other  form  of  combination  than  ammonia,  given  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  growing  plant?     Or,  lastly, 

"  When  Nitrogen  is  supplied  within  die  soil  for  the  increased 
growth  of  the  Graminaceous  crop,  is  there  simply  an  unfavour- 
able distribution  of  it,  considered  in  relation  to  the  distribution 
of  the  underground  feeders  of  the  crop  ? — the  Leguminous  crop, 
which  alternates  with  it,  gathering  from  a  more  extended  range 
of  soil,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  assimilable  Nitrogen  within  the 
range  of  collection  of  a  next  succeeding  Cereal  one  ?" 

Briefly  enumerated,  the  three  main  sources  of  loss  of  nitrogen 
here  suggested  are,  then — drainage  ;  accumulation  within  the  soil 
in  a  state  of  combination^  or  distribution^  unfavourable  for  being 
taken  up  by  the  immediately  succeeding  crop  ;  or  evolution  in  some 
form  from  the  surface  of  tlie  growing  plant. 

From  some  of  the  results  reported  in  the  same  paper,  and  also 

•  **  On  the  Sources  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Vegetation ;  with  special  reference  to  the 
question  -whether  plants  assimilate  free  or  uncombiaed  Nitrogen."  By  Lawes, 
Gilbert,  and  Pugh. 
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from  other  considerations,  we  concluded,  in  opposition  to  the 
view  we  had  previously  been  disposed  to  entertain,  that  the  last- 
named  uf  these,  that  is,  evolution  from  the  plants  did  pot  take 
place. 

With  regard  to  drainage^  the  previous  fesults  of  Professor 
Way,*  and  especially  the  subsequent  ones  of  the  experiments 
conducted  at  Rugby  under  our  superintendence  for  the  Royal 
Sewage  Commission,!  led  us  to  attribute  great  importance  to 
that  part  of  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry  we 
arranged  for  the  collection  of  sixty-two  samples  of  drainage- 
water,  the  partial  analysis  of  which  was  conducted  by  Professor 
Way ;  and,  comparing  the  results  with  those  on  the  corresponding 
samples  of  sewage,  it  was  obvious  that  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  nitrogen  of  the  sewage  which  was  not  obtained  in  the  increase 
of  produce  was  recovered  in  the  drainage-water  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  We  therefore  arranged  for  the  collection  of  some 
special  samples  for  complete  analysis,  and  especially  for  the 
determination  of  the  nitric  acid,  if  any,  in  both  sewage  and 
drainage- water.  The  results  showed  considerably  more  nitrogen 
in  the  drainage  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  than  in  that  of  am- 
monia. Indeed,  it  was  obvious  that  a  large  proportion  of  that 
important  manurial  constituent  of  the  sewage  was  drained  away 
and  lost  Satisfied  for  the  time  with  this  indication,  it  was  not 
contemplated  to  follow  up  that  part  of  our  general  inquiry  mitil 
the  question  of  the  accumulation  of  nitrogen  within  the  soil  itself 
had  first  been  investigated. 

After  the  publication,  in  1864,  of  the  results  of  the  growth  of 
wheat  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  composition  of  the  crop,  according  to  season  and 
manure,  was  resumed ;  and  it  was  determined  to  examine  bodi 
the  soils  and  the  drainage- waters  from  the  different  plots,  to  see 
whether  there  was,  on  the  one  hand  an  accumulation  of  nitrogen 
in  the  soil,  and  on  the  other  a  loss  by  drainage.  The  nitrogen 
was  determined  in  the  first  9  inches,  the  second  9  inches,  and 
the  third  9  inches ;  or,  in  all,  to  a  depth  of  27  inches  of  soiL 
The  results  were  given  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  Science  at  Nottingham,  in  1866, 
'  and  the  following  quotation  from  the  abstract  of  that  paper  will 
indicate  their  general  bearing  : — 

"  The  accumulation  of  nitrogen  from  the  residue  of  manuring 

♦  "On  the  Composition  of  the  Waters  of  Land-Drainage  and  of  Rain.* 
(*  Jooroal  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England/  vol.  xvii.  Part  I.) 

t  "On  the  Sewage  of  Towns"  (Third  Report  and  Appendices  I,  2,  and  S,of 
the  Royal  Commission,  1865).  Also^"  On  the  Composition,  Value,  and  Uulisatiun 
of  Town  Sewage  "  (*  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society/  New  Series,  vol.  iv. ;  entire 
series,  vol.  xix.,  1806). 
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was  found  to  be,  in  some  cose^,  very  considerable ;  but  even  with 
equal  amounts  supplied,  it  varied,  both  in  total  amount  and  in 
distribution,  according  to  circumstances,  the  depth  to  which  the 
unused  supply  had  penetrated  being  apparently  influenced  by  the 
character  and  amoiint  of  the  associated  manurial  constituents. 
The  general  result  was,  that,  although  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure  which  had  not  been  recovered 
as  increase  of  crop  was  shown  to  remain  in  the  soil,  still  a  larger 
amount  was  as  yet  unaccounted  for.  Initiative  results  indicated 
that  some  existed  as  nitric  acid  in  the  soil,  but  it  was  believed 
that  the  amount  so  existing  would  prove  to  be  but  small.  In 
fact,  it  was  concluded  that  a  considerably  larger  proportion  would 
remain  entirely  unaccounted  for  within  the  soil  to  the  depth  under 
examination  than  was  there  traceable,  and  the  probability  was, 
that  at  any  rate  some  of  this  had  passed  off  into  the  drains,  and 
some  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  soil." 

It  was  at  the  same  time  shown,  by  reference  to  field  results,  how 
f  ery  small  was  the  increase  of  subsequent  wheat  crops  due  to  the 
large  residue  of  nitrogen  accumulated  in  the  soil,  notwithstanding 
its  amount  was  many  times  greater  than  that  which  would  yield 
an  increase  of  20  bushels  or  more^  if  applied  afresh  to  soil  other- 
wise in  the  same  condition. 

Thus,  then,  it  was  established,  that  there  was  a  considerable 
accumulation  within  the  soil,  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure 
and  not  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop,  but  that  there 
remained  a  considerable  quantity  not  so  accounted  for ;  and  it 
was  concluded  that  some  of  this  had  passed  off  into  the  drains^ 
and  some  into  the  lower  strata  of  the  subsoil. 

Being  fully  occupied  at  the  time  with  other  subjects,  and 
finding  that  Dr.  Voelcker  was  desirous  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  land  drainage,  we  gladly  provided  him  with  samples  of 
the  drainage-water  from  the  differently-manured  plots  in  the 
experimental  wheat-field,  and  also  with  full  particulars  of  their 
history  for  the  purposes  of  inquiry.  In  the  ^Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society  of  London'  (vol.  ix.  8.8.  p.  291,  1871),  Dr. 
Voelcker  has  published  the  results  of  the  complete  analysis  of 
seventy  samples  of  drainage-water  of  accurately  known  history  so 
collected.  Those  results  are  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  not  only  in  its  agricultural  bearings,  but 
also  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  influence  of  the  sources  of 
potable  and  other  waters  upon  their  composition  and  quality. 
For  the  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Voelcker's  own 
paper ;  but  the  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  loss  by  drainage  of  the  nitrogen  supplied 
to  the  soil  by  manure. 
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Table  XLV. — Composition  of  Drainage-water  from  Plots  differently  Mannred; 
Broadbalk  Field,  Rothamsted ;  Wheat  every  Year,  commencing  1844. 

Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites,  per  100,000  parts  of  Water. 
Dr.  Voelcker's  Results. 
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14  Tons 

Fannyard 

Manure 

every 

Year. 
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Manure 
every 
Year. 

Sulphate  of  I\>taBa,  Soda,  and  Magnesia  end 
Superphosphate  of  Lfanei 

Dates  of  Collectiox,  &c. 

Without 

Nitrogen 

in  Manure 
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1851. 

And  41  lb9. 
Nitrogen 

as 
Ammonia- 
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And  82  lbs. 
Nitrogen 

as 
Ammonia- 
salts. 

And  123  Um 
Nitrogen 

as 

AmmooSft- 

salts. 

Aiid82fei. 
Nitnfn 

tt 
Nitritt 
Soda 

Plot  2. 

Plots  3-1. 

Plot  6. 

Plots. 

Plot  7. 

PloiC. 

Flotl. 

Dec.   6, 1866,  full  flow     .. 

1-956 

0-648 

0-878 

1-330 

2-170 

2-567 

0-707 

May  21, 1867.  full  flow     .. 

.. 

0-052 

0-059 

0-089 

0-O78 

0-274 

0-785 

Jan.  13, 1868,  full  flow     .. 

1-256 

0-667 

0-926 

1     1-704       2-811 

3-104 

vm 

Apr.  21, 1868,  full  flow     .. 

.. 

0  085 

0-137 

1     0-189  I     0-448 

0-578 

5-830 

Dec.  29, 1868,  enormous  flow 

•• 

0-500 

0'530 

1     0-952 

1-493 

1-874 

0-659 

Means.. 

1-606 

0-390 

0-506 

'     0-853 

1 

1-400 

1-679 

l-8ti5 

The  conditions  under  which  the  results  given  in  the  above 
(and  the  next)  Table  have  been  obtained,  should  be  further 
described  as  follows : — With  the  exception  of  Plot  9,  as  explained 
below,  each  plot  has  been  manured  as  stated  in  the  Table  eveiy 
year,  commencing  1852.  Further,  Plot  2  received  14  tons  of 
farmyard  manure  every  year,  commencing  1843-4.  The  un- 
manured  portion  consists  of  two  lands,  Plots  3  and  4  respectively, 
die  drain  running  under  the  furrow  which  separates  them ;  Plot 
3  has  been  unmanured  since  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ments in  1843-4,  and  for  some  years  previously ;  whilst  Plot  4 
has  only  been  unmanured  since  1851 ;  for  which,  and  six  pre- 
ceding seasons,  it  received  ammonia-salts  and  superphosphate  of 
lime ;  the  effects  of  the  unexhausted  residue  from  which  are 
slightly  apparent  even  up  to  the  present  time.  Each  of  the  other 
plots  consists  of  two  lands,  the  drain  running  under  the  sepa- 
rating furrow.  For  the  crop  of  1851,  and  several  preceduig 
seasons.  Plot  5  received,  besides  mineral  manure,  ammonia-salts 
in  rather  heavy  dressings;  and  also  some  rape-cake.  The  other 
plots  also  received  various  amounts  of  nitrogenous  and  mineral 
manure  in  1851,  and  previously.  Only  one  of  the  two  lands 
comprising  Plot  9  has  received  the  mineral  manure  stated  (com- 
mencing 1855)  ;  the  other  has  had  the  nitrate  alone  :  the  quantity 
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of  nitrate  applied  over  the  two  lands  was  equal  to  only  71  lbs; 
nitrogen  per  acre  in  1852,  and  to  only  61  lbs.  in  1853  and  1854, 
but  to  82  lbs.  in  each  year  since. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  three  of  the 
five  occasions  on  which  all  the  other  drains  ran  freely,  no  result 
is  given  for  the  farmyard  manure  plot.  The  fact  is  that,  whilst  the 
pipe-drains  from  every  one  of  the  other  plots  in  the  experimental 
wheat-field  run  freelt/j  perhaps  four  or  five  or  more  times  annually, 
the  drain  from  the  dunged  plot  seldom  runs  at  all  more  than 
once  a  year,  and  in  some  seasons  not  at  all.  We  must  refer  to  a 
former  paper  in  this  Journal  *  for  some  further  particulars  relating 
to  this  very  important  result.  Stated  briefly,  it  was  found  that 
the  dunged  soil,  when  saturated,  retained,  within  12  inches  from 
the  surface,  an  excess  of  water  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  1^  inch  of  rain  more  than  that  held  to  the  same  depth  on 
the  unmanured  and  the  artificially  manured  plots  in  the  same  field. 
The  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  the  dunged  soil,  with  its  vast 
accumulation  of  organic  matter,  and  doubtless  greater  degree  of 
disintegration,  porosity,  and  power  of  absorption,  especially  near 
the  surface,  is  enabled  to  retain  much  more  water.  Hence  a 
much  greater  amount  and  continuity  of  rain  is  required  to  over- 
come its  power  of  retention,  and  to  reach  the  drains  in  its  case. 
This  result  is  one  of  very  great  interest  and  significance.  Thus^ 
whether  the  porosity  of  a  clay  soil  be  increased  by  the  application 
of  manure,  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  a  combination  of  the 
two,  its  power  to  absorb  and  retain  water,  in  an  available  and  not 
injurious  state,  will  be  proportionately  increased  ;  and,  not  only 
will  the  growing  crops  be  thereby  rendered  more  independent  of 
drought,  but  the  necessity  for  artificial  drainage  will,  at  any  rate 
in  some  soils,  be  greatly  lessened. 

Not  only  does  the  drain-pipe  from  the  dunged  plot  seldom  run, 
but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  in  its 
drainage  water  is,  in  one  of  the  cases  given,  less  than  where  82  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  were  supplied  as  ammonia-salts,  and  in  the  other  less 
than  where  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  so  supplied.  This  is  the 
case  though  the  dung  is  estimated  to  supply  to  the  soil  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  200  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum.  In  connection 
with  this  point  it  may  be  stated  that  analysis  of  the  soil  of  the 
dunged  plot  after  25  years  of  the  application  of  the  manure, 
showed  that  the  top  9  inches  contained  nearly  twice  as  high  a 
percentage  of  nitrogen  as  the  corresponding  layer  of  any  of  the 
artificially  manured  plots.  Yet,  not  once  during  the  29  years  of 
the  experiments  has  the  farmyard-manured  plot  yielded  as  high  a 
total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together)  as  one  or  other  of  the  plots 
manured  with   mixed  mineral    manure   and    ammonia  salts  or 
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nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  the 
dung  is  retained  by  the  soil  in  a  condition  not  only  much  less 
rapidly  available  to  growing  crops,  but  also  much  less  liable  to 
loss  by  drainage.  Still,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  nitrogen 
supplied  in  the  dung  not  yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

The  Table  shows  that  at  each  period  of  collection  there  was  less 
nitrogen  in  the  drainage-water  from  the  plot  the  whole  of  which 
has  been  unmanured  since  1851,  and  part  for  a  number  of  years 
previously,  than  from  either  of  the  plots  artificially  manured 
during  the  same  period.  There  was,  in  every  case,  rather  more 
from  Plot  5,  which  received  mineral  manure  alone  in  1852,  and 
each  year  since ;  but  mineral  manure  in  each,  with  ammonia-salts, 
or  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  or  both,  in  7  out  of  the  8  precedii^ 
years.  There  was,  further,  in  each  case,  more  nitrogen  in  the  drain* 
age-water  when,  to  the  mineral  manure,  ammonia-salts  =  41  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  was  added ;  with  one  slight  exception  again  more 
when  82  lbs.  were  employed ;  and  more  still  with  123  lbs.  nitrogen 
supplied. 

That  is  to  say^  with  each  increased  supply  of  nitrogen  by  mamm^ 
as  ammonia-saitSy  there  was  an  increased  loss  of  nitrogen  as  nitric 
acid  in  tlie  drainage-water. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  the  experiments  on  wheat 
here  referred  to,  the  ammonia-salts  were  always  sown  broadcast 
in  the  autumn,  and  ploughed  or  harrowed  in  before  sowing  the 
seed  ;  and  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  ia 
the  drainage-water  is  much  greater  on  the  three  occasions  of  winter 
collection,  that  is,  soon  after  the  manures  were  sown,  and  when 
there  was  no  growth,  than  on  either  of  the  two  occasions  of 
spring  collection,  that  is,  after  the  washing  out  by  the  winter 
rains,  and  when  active  growth  had  set  in. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  is,  however,  always  sown  as  a  top-dressin? 
about  the  middle  of  March.  Accordingly,  there  was,  in  each 
case  of  winter  collection,  much  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  in  the 
drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  (9),  than  in  that  from  Plot  7, 
which  received  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ^mmonia-ttlts 
applied  in  the  autumn.  On  the  other  hand,  in  both  cases  of  spring 
collection — that  is,  after  the  sowing  of  the  nitrate — the  amount  of 
nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  was  much  greater  in  the  drainage  from  the 
nitrated  plot,  than  in  that  from  the  plot  which  had  received 
the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autuma 
In  one  case,  indeed,  April  21,  1868,  the  nitrate  having  been 
applied  on  March  18,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  nitric  add  in 
the  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  amounted  to  5'83  parts  per 
100,000  parts  of  water.  Assuming  (which,  however,  was  pro- 
bably not  the  case)  that  an  inch  of  rain  passed  as  drainage  of 
that  strength,  this  would  represent  a  loss  of  about  13  lbs.  of  nitro- 
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gen  per  acre!  On  this  point  it  may  be  stated  that  for  every 
inch  of  rain  canning  with  it  into  the  drains,  or  below  the  reach 
of  the  roots,  1  part  of  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of  water,  there 
will  be  a  loss  of  2J  (2-26)  lbs.  of  nitrogen  of  manure  per  acre.  If 
this  fact  be  clearly  fixed  upon  the  mind,  its  great  practical  im- 
portance cannot  fail  to  be  recognised. 

Since  this  Section  was  in  type,  we  have  been  favoured  by 
Professor  Frankland  with  numerous  results  of  analysis  of  drain- 
age-water from  the  differently  manured  plots  in  the  experimental 
field  at  Rothamsted,  samples  of  which  had,  at  his  request,  been 
supplied  to  him  for  investigation.  He  has  also  been  good  enough 
to  give  us  permission  to  publish  some  of  the  results  obtained 
relating  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  waters  in  the  form  of 
nitrates  and  nitrites.  Accordingly,  we  have,  with  his  approval, 
selected  for  illustration  those  relating  to  the  same  plots  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Voelcker's  analyses,  and  those  relating  to  six  different 
periods  of  collection  are  taken. 

When  considered  in  detail — with  due  regard  to  the  supply  of 
manure,  to  the  previous  rainfall,  to  the  period  of  collection,  to 
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Nitrogen  as  Nitrates  and  Nitrites,  per  100,000  parts  of  Water. 
Professor  Fbankland's  Results. 
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Soda. 

Plot  2. 

Plots  3, 4. 

Plot  5. 

Plots. 

Plot  7. 

Plots. 

Plot  9. 

5,  1872,  moderate  flow 

2-592 

1-312 

1-418 

2-777 

4-744 

7-841 

2-311 

'  18,  1872,  moderate  flow 

0-031 

0-071 

0-051 

0  059 

0-094 

1-647 

e  11,  1872,  small  flow 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(0 

C) 

26,  1872,  moderate  flow 

0-932 

•   0*366 

0-360 

1*354 

2-303 

1-808 

0-975 

19,  1873,  moderate  flow 

0'084 

0'057 

0-157 

0-454 

1-294 

1-522 

C) 

.  26,  1873,  small  flow 

0-082 

0-131 

0*088 

0-12-2 

0-461 

0-441 

0-264 

Means        ..      .. 

0-922 

0-316 

0-349 

0-793 

1-477 

1-951 

1-039 

In  these  cases  the  drains  did  not  run )  and  as  there  was  little  or  no  loss  of  nitrogen  from 
that  did,  it  is  assumed  that  there  was  little  or  none  in  these,  and  hence,  for  fair  comparison, 
eans  are — for  Plots  3-4,  6,  6,  7,  and  8,  itken  as  for  6  experiments.  For  Plot  2,  however, 
ire  oaly  taken  for  4,  and  for  Plot  9  for  6,  experiments. 

On  January  19,  1873,  the  drain  from  Plot  9  ran  a  little,  but  had  ceased  to  do  so  when  the 
ies  were  collected. 
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the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  to  the  rate  of  flow — these  results  of 
Dr.  Frankland's  not  only  strikingly  confirm  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  those  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  but  they  afford  additional  points  of 
interest.  Thus,  there  is  not  oiily  an  obvious  gradation  in  the 
amount  of  nitrogen,  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  comparing  plot  with 
plot,  according  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure, 
but,  dependent  on  the  conditions  above  enumerated,  there  are 
both  higher  and  lower  amounts  than  in  any  of  the  cases  investi- 
gated by  Dr.  Voelcker. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  the  farmyard-manure  plot  received  its 
dressing  on  October  22nd,  and  the  mineral  manures  and  ammonia- 
salts  were  applied  on  October  18  and  22.  During  November,  and 
the  first  half  of  December,  there  was  much  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  rain  ;  about  the  20th  of  December  there  was  a  fall  of 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  from  that  time  to  the  end 
of  the  month  there  was  more  or  less  rain  almost  every  day ; 
giving,  however,  a  total  for  the  month  of  considerably  less  than 
the  average.  Still,  the  soil  had  gradually  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  moisture  ;  and,  on  December  30th,  a  few  of  the  drains  in  the 
experimental  wheat- field  ran  a  little.  There  was  a  little  rain 
registered  on  January  1,  2,  and  3,  1872,  more  than  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  on  January  4th,  more  than  half  an  inch  on  January  Stb, 
and  again  more  than  half  an  inch  on  January  6th.  On  January  4th 
a  few  of  the  drains  ran,  and  on  both  the  5th  and  6th  the  whole 
of  them.  The  results  given  in  the  first  line  of  the  Table  (XLVI.) 
relate  to  samples  collected  on  January  5th,  which  was  the  first 
occasion  on  which  all  the  drains  ran  since  the  application  of  the 
manures  in  October. 

The  drainage  from  the  Plots  3-4,  both  of  which  have  been 
entirely  unmanured  since  1851,  and  one  for  some  years  pre- 
viously, shows  the  lowest  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates; 
that  from  Plot  5,  which  had  received  mineral  manure  alone 
in  1852,  and  each  year  since,  but  mineral  manure  and  ammonia- 
salts  for  several  years  previously,  contained  rather  more; 
that  from  Plot  6,  with  ammonia-salts  equal  41  lbs.  nitrogen 
per  acre  per  annum,  much  more;  that  from  Plot  7,  with  am- 
monia-salts equal  82  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  again 
much  more;  and  that  from  Plot  8,  receiving  123  lbs.  nitrogen 
per  acre  per  annum,  very  much  more  still — in  fact,  more  than 
in  any  other  case  examined  by  either  Dr.  Frankland  or  Dr. 
Voelcker,  and  an  amount  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  17J  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  provided  that  an  inch  of  rain  passed  away  as 
drainage  of  that  strength.  The  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  had  not  received  any  nitrate  since  the 
previous  spring,  showed  less  loss  of  nitrogen  than  Plot  6,  which 
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receives  only  half  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  annually,  but  in  the 
form  of  ammonia-salts,  which  had  been  applied  in  the  autumn. 

During  the  rest  of  January  (1872)  some  of  the  drains  ran  very 
frequently,  and  nearly  all  of  them  more  than  once ;  in  March, 
again,  many  of  them  ran  twice,  and  on  May  18th  there  was  a 
discharge  from  all  excepting  that  from  the  dunged  plot  In 
fact,  in  January  there  was  a  great  excess  of  rain ;  in  February  a 
fair  amount ;  in  March  considerably  more  than  the  average ;  in 
April  nearly  the  average;  and  in  May  a  considerable  excess. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  May,  therefore,  the  soil  had  been  subjected 
to  an  ui^usual  washing  out;  whilst  growth  would  then  have 
advanced  considerably,  and  the  roots  would  have  established 
command  over  the  soluble  matters  within  the  soil.  The  result 
is,  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage  at  that  date 
was  extremely  small  in  all  the  cases  of  autumn  manuring  by 
ammonia-salts ;  but  it  was  very  much  greater  where  the  nitrate 
had  been  applied  on  March  7th.  It  is  true  that  the  actual  amount 
of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  a  given  quantity  of  the 
drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  was  less  in  May,  after  the  sowing 
of  the  manure  in  March,  than  it  was  in  January,  when  no  nitrate 
had  been  sown,  and  a  crop  had  been  grown  since  the  application 
of  the  manure  in  the  previous  March  ;  but  in  May  the  quantity 
in  the  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  was  very  many  times 
greater  than  in  that  from  either  of  the  plots  which  had  been 
manured  with  ammonia*salts,  whilst  in  January  it  was  less. 

After  the  collection  on  May  18th,  there  was  about  one-third  of 
an  inch  of  rain  before  the  end  of  the  month,  bringing  up  the  total 
to  notably  more  than  the  average.  In  June,  again,  there  was 
an  excess  of  rain,  more  especially  during  the  first  third  of  the 
month  ;  on  June  9th  a  few  of  the  drains  ran,  and  on  June  11th  most 
of  them,  though  only  slowly.  Samples  of  the  drainage  from 
eight  of  the  plots  were  sent  to  Dr.  Frankland  ;  and  although  in 
three  of  them  a  very  small  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  was  found,  the  Table  shows  that  there  was  none  whatever 
in  that  from  either  of  the  plots  to  which  the  results  there  given 
refer.  This  is  a  very  interesting  fact;  and  it  is  doubtless 
accounted  for,  in  part  by  the  previous  washing  out  of  the  soil, 
and  in  part  by  the  extent  to  which  the  growing  crop  would,  by 
the  middle  of  June,  have  availed  itself  of  assimilable  nitrogen 
within  the  soil. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  season  thus  far 
referred  to,  that,  after  such  considerable  loss  by  drainage  during 
the  winter,  the  crops  in  the  experimental  wheat-field  which  had 
been  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts,  applied 
in  the  autumn,  were  considerably  below  the  average  obtained 
under  corresponding  conditions  in  other  years,  whilst  the  produce 
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\}j  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda — the  latter  not  applied 
until  the  spring — was  considerably  above  the  average. 

From  June  11th  until  October  25th  none  of  the  drains  ran  ;  but 
there  was  a  flow  from  most  of  them  on  the  25th,  26thy  and  27th 
of  the  latter  month;  and,  as  the  Table  shows,  samples  of  the 
drainage  of  October  26th  were  collected  and  analysed.  The  dung 
had  been  put  upon  its  plot  on  October  14th ;  the  mineral  manures 
and  the  ammonia-salts  were  sown  on  October  16th  and  17th.  There 
was  more  or  less  rain  registered  each  day  afterwards,  until,  on 
the  24th  there  was  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  on  the  25th  more 
than  half  an  inch,  and  on  the  26th  nearly  nine-tenths  of  an  inch. 
These  heavy  rains  had  come  on  when  the  laitd  was  only  pardy 
ploughed,  only  one  or  two  plots  being  fiiushed,  and  some 
scarcely  touched.  At  the  time  of  the  collection  of  the  drainage, 
therefore  (October  26th),  scarcely  two  plots  were  in  the  same  con* 
dition  as  to  the  working  of  the  land,  so  that  some  irregularities 
in  the  relative  composition  of  the  waters  would  be  expected. 
There  was  still,  in  the  main,  a  gradation  in  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen as  nitrates  in  the  drainage-water,  according  to  the  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  applied ;  but  the  quantities  were,  throughout,  com- 
paratively low  for  winter-drainage  collected  soon  after  the  sowing 
of  the  manure.  This  was  probably  in  part  due  to  the  soil  not 
having  been  completely  broken  up,  and  the  manures,  therefore^ 
not  being  thoroughly  distributed,  but  partly  also  to  washing  oo^ 
or  dilution,  for  many  hours  before  the  samples  were  collected. 

Some  of  the  drains  ran,  more  or  less,  eight  times  daring 
November,  and  most  of  them  two  or  three  times.  In  December, 
again,  most  ran  six,  and  some  seven  times,  completing  a  year  of 
much  more  frequent  running  than  any  since  the  observation  of 
them  commenced  in  1866. 

On  January  2,  4,  and  5,  1873,  the  drains  from  all  excepting 
the  dunged  plot,  and  on  January  3rd,  10th,  and  19th,  from  all,  with- 
out exception,  ran.  On  January  3rd  there  was  a  very  full,  but  at 
each  of  the  five  other  dates  only  a  moderate,  flow.  On  January  19th 
samples  were  collected  from  all  the  plots  excepting  No*  9,  the 
flow  from  which  had  stopped  when  the  collection  was  made. 
Since  the  collection  on  October  26,  1872,  there  had  been  aboat 
5  inches  more  than  the  average  fall  of  rain ;  some  of  the  drains 
had  run  more  than  twenty,  and  most  sixteen  or  seventeen,  times ; 
whilst,  even  since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  alb  but  the  dunged 
plot  had  previously  run  five  times.  Accordingly,  after  so  much 
washing  out  of  the  soil,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  was  comparatively  small  for  winter-drainage ;  but  there 
was  very  obvious  gradation  in  the  amount  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ammonia-salts  which  had  been  applied. 

Between  January  19th  and  February  26th  there  were  frequent, 
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but  not  heavy  rains  (or  snow-falls),  but  at  the  latter  date  about 
two- thirds  of  an  inch  of  melted  snow  and  rain  were  registered, 
all  the  drains  ran,  and  samples  were  collected  and  sent  to 
Dr.  Frankland.  After  such  an  unusual  washing  out  of  the  soil 
since  the  sowing  of  the  manures  in  October,  the  drainage  of 
February  26th  is  seen  to  contain,  for  that  period  of  the  year,  a 
very  small  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and  nitrites.  There 
is  still  something  like  gradation  according  to  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure;  and,  as  would  be  expected, 
there  is  less  in  the  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  than  in  that 
from  Plot  7,  which  receives  the  same  alnount  of  nitrogen  annually, 
but  applied  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn. 

In  connection  with  the  very  unusually  large  amount  of  water 
passing  from  the  land  by  drainage  during  the  past  winter, 
1872-73,  it  is  of  much  interest  to  remark  that,  whilst  at  the 
present  time  (June  1873)  the  plots  in  the  experimental  wheat* 
field  which  received  their  dressing  of  ammonia-salts  in  October, 
are  looking  very  much  worse  than  usual,  in  fact,  extremely 
unpromising,  others,  which  were  top-dressed  with  ammonia-salts 
or  nitrate  of  soda  in  March,  show  much  greater  luxuriance. 

With  regard  to  the  dunged  plot  (2),  it  has  been  explained 
(p.  335),  that,  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  porosity  of  the  soil 
by  the  application  of  farmyard  manure  so  many  years  in  suc- 
cession, the  drains  from  it  very  seldom  run.  It  happens,  there- 
fore, that  they  do  so  only  when  there  is  a  very  great  excess  of 
rain ;  and,  when  there  is  such  excess,  a  surface-drain,  which  first 
crosses  the  furrows  of  all  the  other  plots,  then  crossed  that  of  the 
dung,  and  passed  not  many  yards  from  the  outfall  of  that  plot, 
has  generally  been  running,  so  that  there  has  sometimes  been 
doubt  whether  the  drainage  from  the  dunged  plot  were  not  more 
or  less  affected  by  the  percolation  of  this  surface-water.  Other 
cross-surface  drains  have,  however,  from  time  to  time,  been  cut, 
to  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  believed  that,  at  any 
rate  during  the  past  winter,  there  has  been  no  danger  of  such 
percolation.  Moreover,  the  results  relating  to  Plot  2,  recorded 
in  the  Table,  though  so  different  at  the  four  periods  of  collection, 
are  so  far  consistent  with  each  other  that,  in  each  case,  the 
drainage-water  contains  somewhat  less  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  than  that  collected  at  the  corresponding  date  from  Plot  6, 
which  received  only  41  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum,  but 
in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts ;  whilst,  as  already  stated  (p.  335), 
the  dung  is  estimated  to  supply  nearly,  if  not  quite,  200  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  annum.  But  there  has  been  a  great 
accumulation  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  by  manure  in  the>  soil  of 
the  dunged  plot,  especially  near  the  surface,  and  very  much 
more  than  in  that  of  the  plots  manured  with  ammonia-salts  or 
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nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  a 
general  consistency  between  these  results  relating  to  the  drainage 
from  the  dunged  plot,  and  those  obtained  by  Dr.  Voelcker ;  for, 
in  one  case  examined  by  him,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates, 
&c.,  also  ranged  somewhat  below  that  in  the  drainage  from 
Plot  6,  and  in  the  other  not  much  above  it 

In  regard  to  wheat,  therefore,  it  has  been  experimentally 
established,  that,  even  when  a  comparatively  moderate  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  was  applied  as  manure,  only  about  one-third  of  the 
nitrogen  so  supplied  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop ; 
that  the  unexhausted  residue,  if  any,  was  but  very  slowly,  and 
very  partially  recovered  as  increased  yield  in  succeeding  years  ; 
that,  nevertheless,  there  was  an  accumulation  within  the  soil 
itself,  of  some  of  the  nitrogen  not  at  first  recovered  in  increase  ; 
but  that  there  was  a  loss  by  drainage  which  increased  almost  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen  supplied  in  the  manure. 

The  question  arises — whether  the  whole  of  the  supplied  nitrogen 
which  is  not  recovered  in  the  crop  either  remains  in  the  soil,  or 
is  lost  by  drainage?  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
with  certainty,  either  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  retained  by 
the  soil  within  the  reach  of  the  roots,  the  proportion  of  the  total 
rain  passing  beyond  their  reach,  or  the  average  composition  of 
the  drainage,  absolute  proof  on  this  point  is  not  at  comniand 
The  following  illustration  will  nevertheless  be  useful. 

Of  the  total  nitrogen  supplied  to  the  wheat  plot  No.  7, 
during  the  20  years,  1852-1871,  it  may  be  assumed  that  about 
33  per  cent  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop,  leaving  67  per 
cent,  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for.  The  determinations  (rf 
nitrogen  made  in  the  samples  of  soil  collected  in  1865  are  ob- 
viously not  strictly  applicable  to  the  present  calculation ;  but  from 
them  it  may  perhaps  be  concluded  that  approximately  one-third, 
or  possibly  more,  of  the  nitrogen  not  recovered  in  die  increase 
of  crop,  remains  accumulated  within  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
the  27  inches  examined.  This  would  leave  say  44  per  cent,  of  the 
82  lbs.  of  nitrogen  annually  applied  as  manure,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  average  of  36  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  to  be  annually  accounted  for  by 
drainage  or  otherwise.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  far 
the  larger  proportion,  though  not  the  whole,  of  the  drainage  takes 
place  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months;  and  taking  the 
mean  of  Dr.  Voelcker's  three  determinations  of  nitric-acid  in  the 
winter  drainage  from  this  plot,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  so  found  in 
it  is  2*16  parts  for  100,000  of  water.  As  1  inch  of  rain  is  equal 
to  a  fall  of  226,263  lbs.  (about  101  tons)  of  water  per  acre,  every 
inch  passing  as  drainage  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots,  and  con- 
taining 1  part  of  nitrogen  per  100,000,  would  carry  with  it  2^ 
(2*26)  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre;  and  2*16  parts   per  100,000 
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would  represent  a  loss  of  nearly  5  (4*88)  lbs.  per  acre  for  each 
inch  of  rain  so  passing.  At  this  rate  it  would  require  little  more 
than  7  (7*38)  inches  of  rain  to  pass  bejond  the  reach  of  the 
roots  to  account  for  the  whole  loss  of  nitrogen  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  wheat  plot  No.  7. 

We  have  said  that  the  actual  amount  of  drainage  is  unknown  ; 
and  since,  in  the  case  of  the  land  in  question,  the  subsoil  of  clay 
rests  upon  chalk  at  from  6  to  10  feet  from  the  surface,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  natural  drainage  constantly  going  on,  no  gauging 
of  the  flow  of  the  pipes,  however  exact,  would  indicate  the  total 
amount  of  water  passing.  Other  experiments  at  Kothamsted 
have,  however,  proved,  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
annual  rain  may  pass  below  40  inches.  Supposing  only  one- 
third  of  the  total  fall  so  to  pass,  an  average  of  from  8  to  9  inches 
of  rain  would  annually  drain  away,  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  would  go  off  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

The  quantity  and  composition  of  the  drainage-water  here  sup- 
posed would  obviously  be  suflicient  to  account  for  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from  Plot  7  as  above  indicated. 
On  the  one  hand,  however,  some  allowance  in  the  way  of  de- 
duction must  be  made  for  the  amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  in  the  drainage,  due  to  accumulations  within  the  soil  prior 
to  the  period  included  within  the  estimate,  or  to  other  normal 
annual  sources;  but  whether,  with  the  large  annual  supply  of 
nitrogen  by  manure,  and  the  much  more  active  root  development, 
in  the  case  of  Plot  7,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  drainage- 
water  from  that  plot,  due  to  sources  other  than  the  annual  direct 
supply  of  nitrogenous  manure,  would  be  as  much  as  that  indi- 
cated in  the  drainage  from  either  plots  3,  4,  or  5,  may  be  a 
question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  the  drainage  to 
the  rain-fall,  in  the  case  of  the  soil  in  question,  would  prolmbly 
average  more  than  one-third,  which  amount  only  is  assumed  in 
the  above  estimate. 

Although  the  selection  of  samples  sent  to  Dr.  Frankland  was 
very  fortunate,  so  far  as  the  illustration  of  the  wide  difference  in 
the  composition  of  the  drainage  from  the  same  plot  at  different 
times  is  concerned,  his  results  are,  on  that  account,  the  less 
directly  available  as  a  means  of  forming  a  judgment  of  the  pro- 
bable average  composition  of  the  drainage  throughout  any  par- 
ticular season  of  the  year.  To  this  end  it  would  be  desirable  to 
have  had  results  relating  to  the  period  between  January  5  and 
May  18,  1872;  and  again  to  that  between  October  26,  1872, 
and  January  19,  1873.  Still,  taking  Dr.  Frankland's  results  as 
they  stand,  the  mean  proportion  of  nitrogen  as  nitrates  and 
nitrites  in  the  samples  of  drainage  from  Plot  7,  collected  on 
January  5   and    October   26,  1872,  and   on   January  19   and 
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February  26,  1873,  is  higher  than  that  in  the  winter  drainage 
from  the  same  plot  examined  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  adopted  in 
the  illustrations  above  given. 

It  should  be  added  that,  even  the  drainage  from  the  plots 
manured  exclusively  with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  or 
nitrate  of  soda  would  appear,  according  to  Dr.  Frankland's 
analyses,  to  contain  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  organic  nitrogen, 
in  amount  averaging  about  4  or  5  per  cent.  as.  much  as  that 
found  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  and  by  so  much,  therefore,  in- 
creasing the  loss  of  combined  nitrogen  by  drainage,  beyond  that 
indicated  by  the  quantity  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  alone.  In  the 
drainage  from  the  dunged  plot,  however,  the  amount  of  ammonia 
and  organic  nitrogen  is,  both  actually,  and  relatively  to  the  quan- 
tity as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  much  more  than  in  that  from  the 
artificially  manured  plots. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  seems  extremely  probable 
that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  applied  to  the  wheat  as  ammonia- 
salts  or  nitrate  of  soda,  was  either  recovered  in  the  increase  of 
the  crop,  accumulated  within  the  soil,  or  lost  by  drainage. 

As  the  experimental  barley-field  is  not  artificially  drained, 
we  are  unable  to  illustrate  the  point  in  the  same  manner  in 
T^ard  to  the  barley  as  to  the  wheat  crop.  It  has,  however, 
been  conclusively  shown  that,  in  the  case  of  the  barley,  a  greater 
amount  of  increase  is  obtained  for  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  in 
manure  than  in  that  of  the  wheat ;  and  that  a  larger  propoitioo 
of  the  nitrogen  supplied  is  recovered  in  the  increase  of  produce 
within  a  given  time.     How  are  these  facts  to  be  explained  ? 

From  the  facts  adduced,  it  is  clear  that  a  material  loss  of 
nitrogen  takes  place  by  drainage  in  the  winter,  when  ammonia^ 
salts  are  applied  in  the  autumn  for  the  wheat  crop  ;  and  since 
the  manures  for  the  barley  are  not  sown  until  the  spring,  all  loss 
of  the  freshly-supplied  nitrogen  by  winter  rains  is  avoided. 
Further,'  not  only  would  there  be  comparatively  little  drainage 
after  the  spring  sowing,  but  growth  being  at  once  established,  ^e 
nitrogen,  whed^er  applied  in  the  form  of  ammonia  or  of  nitrate, 
would  be  rapidly  taken  up.  The  analyses  of  the  drainage 
from  the  wheat-field  show  that  the  water  collected  during  the 
spring  contained,  compared  with  that  of  the  winter,  very  littk 
nitrogen.  This  is  probably  partly  accounted  for  by  the  pre- 
rious  washing  out  of  the  soil  in  the  winter,  but  it  is  doubtless 
also  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  action  of  the  growing  crop. 
It  is  only  what  would  be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  given  quantitjr 
of  ammonia-salts  applied  for  barley  in  the  spring,  should  yield 
a  much  better  result  than  an  equal  amount  applied  for  wheat 
in  the  autumn. 

Even  in  the  wheat  experiments,  nitrate  of  soda  has  always 
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been  applied  in  the  spring  ;  but  as,  unfortunately,  the  same  quan- 
tities have  not  been  applied  for  the  two  crops,  no  exact  com- 
parison can  be  drawn  between  the  results  they  respectively  yield. 
Still,  the  evidence  undoubtedly  indicates  that  more  increase  has 
been  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  nitrate  when  applied  to  barley 
than  to  wheat.  In  this  case,  therefore,  loss  by  winter  drainage 
cannot  account  for  the  comparatively  defective  result  with  the 
latter  crop..  Part  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quan- 
tity which  has  been  applied  for  wheat  (550  lbs.  per  acre)  is  a  heavy 
spring  dressing ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  solubility  of  the  nitrate, 
and  the  little  power  of  retaining  it  which  the  soil  possesses,  there 
would  be  a  greater  loss  by  spring  and  summer  drainage  the 
greater  the  quantity  applied.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  Dr, 
Voelcker's  analysis  of  the  drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  after 
the  manure  had  recently  been  sown,  showed  twice  as  much 
nitn^en  as  he  found  in  any  case  of  winter  drainage  from  plots 
receiving  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia-salts.  In 
many  seasons  too,  the  crop  is  too  heavy  and  laid.  For  barley, 
on  the  other  hand,  only  half  the  amount  of  nitrate  is  used  ;  and, 
consequently,  there  will  probably  be  not  only  less  loss  of  manure 
by  drainage,  but  less  loss  of  crop  by  laying. 

With  regard  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  probably  a  less 
proportional  loss  of  nitrogen  by  drainage  from  the  nitrate  when 
applied  for  the  barley  than  for  the  wheat,  it  should  further  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  although  the  manure  is  for  both  crops  sown  in  the 
spring,  yet  it  is  in  the  one  case  on  land  in  a  close  and  consolidated 
condition,  and  in  the  other  on  soil  rendered  as  light  and  open  as 
possible  by  recent  working,  and  hence  offering  a  greater  surface 
for  absorption  and  retention  of  the  manure.  There  is  probably 
also  a  more  active  root-development  in  the  upper  layers  of  the 
soil  in  case  of  the  barley  than  in  that  of  the  wheat 

Whether  or  not  the  above  suppositions  afford  an  adequate 
explanation  of  the  difference  of  result  with  the  nitrate  when 
applied  to  both  crops  in  the  spring,  the  difference  in  the  case 
of  the  ammonia-salts  applied  for  the  wheat  in  the  autumn,  and 
for  the  barley  in  the  spring,  is  at  any  rate  much  more  conclu- 
sively accounted  for.  nut  Siere  is  another  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  the  point  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ammonia-salts  which  is 
recovered  in  the  increase  of  produce  being  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  barley  experiments  than  in  those  with  wheat,  there 
remains,  of  course,  much  less  to  be  accounted  for  by  accumula- 
tion in  the  soil,  and  by  drainage.  There  is  pretty  certainly  much 
less  loss  by  drainage.  And,  so  far  as  the  few  determinations  of 
nitrogen  that  have  yet  been  made  in  the  soils  of  the  barley  plots 
enable  us  to  judge,  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  is  less 
accumulation  in  the  soil  also,  especially  in  the  lower  layers.     If 
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this  be  really  so,  the  explanation  is  that,  as  the  application  of 
the  ammonia-salts  for  the  barley  is  made  with  the  soil  in  a  more 
porous  condition,  when  there  is  less  risk  of  saturation  by  water, 
therefore  less  risk  of  washing  out,  and  when  growth  almost  im- 
mediately succeeds,  the  wide  distribution  of  the  ammonia  (or  of 
the  nitrate  resulting  from  its  oxidation)  is  materially  checked  ; 
whilst  the  residue  thus  remaining  near  the  surface  will  be  the  more 
easily  available  to  the  abundant  surface  rootlets  of.  succeeding 
barley  crops.  In  this  there  would  obviously  be  an  element  in 
the  explanation  of  the  greater  efiect  upon  succeeding  crops,  of 
the  nitrogen  of  manure  not  recovered  in  the  immediate  increase^ 
when  it  was  applied  in  the  spring  for  barley  than  when  in  the 
autumn  for  wheat 

The  long  continued  effect  from  previous  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  must  obviously  be  explained  in  a  very  different 
way.  As  already  referred  to,  a  given  surface  of  soil  has  mach 
less  power  to  retain  either  nitrate  of  soda,  or  other  nitrates,  than 
ammonia.  Consequently,  the  nitrogen  of  the  nitrate  distributes 
much  more  rapidly,  and  widely,  through  the  soil  and  subsoil^ 
and,  so  far,  is  more  liable  to  loss  by  drainage.  On  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  explained  (p.  140)  that  the  effect  of  the  nitrate, 
or  its  products  of  decomposition,  is  to  cause  the  disintegration 
of  the  clay  subsoil,  and  so  to  increase  its  porosity,  and,  there- 
fore, its  surface  for  the  absorption  and  retention  both  of 
moisture  and  of  manurial  matters,  and  also  its  permeability  to 
the  roots.  Hence,  although  a  given  surface  of  the  clay  sabsoil 
will  retain  much  less  nitrogen  as  nitric  acid  than  as  ammonia, 
the  surface  itself  being  much  increased,  the  defective  power  of 
retention  of  a  given  surface  will,  in  so  far,  be  compensated. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  barley  crop  was  much 
more  independent  of  drought  on  the  nitrated  plots  than  on 
those  manured  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  nitrogen  as 
ammonia-salts ;  and  not  only  so,  for  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  retention  of  nitrates  by  the  subsoil,  beyond  that  which  weald 
be  anticipated  considering  their  solubility  ;  a  result  which  is 
most  probably  due  to  the  same  increase  of  disintegration,  p(M»- 
sity,  and  surface,  as  is  assumed  to  account  for  the  increased 
retention  of  moisture  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequent  ex- 
tended development  of  root,  and  yielding  up  of  water  to  the 
plant. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  explanation  in  either 
case,  the  facts  are  undoubted — that  there  was  a  considerable  effect 
on  succeeding  barley  crops  from  previous  applications  of  nitrogen^ 
both  as  ammonia-salts  and  as  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  that  much 
greater  effects,  due  to  the  residue  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  were 
observed  when  ammonia-salts  were  applied  for  barley  in  tbe 
BpriDg,  than  when  for  wheal  lu  \.\ie  ^vxtumn. 
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To  the  foregoing  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  the  unexhausted 
residue  from  previously  supplied  nitrogen,  must  be  added  some 
evidence  as  to  the  effects  on  succeeding  crops  of  previously  sup- 
plied mineral  manures,  or  ash-constituents.  The  experiments 
on  barley  do  not  furnish  absolutely  unexceptionable  comparative 
evidence  on  the  point ;  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  potass  applied  in  the  first  year, 
1852,  on  Plots  1  N  and  2  N,  have  materially  increased  the  effects 
of  the  nitrate  of  soda  afterwards  annually  applied  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  experiments  on  wheat  do,  however,  afford 
▼ery  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  as  we  are  now  able 
to  give  the  results  of  eight  more  seasons  than  when  writing  on 
the  question  in  1864,  we  append  the  following  Table  (pp. 
348-y)  relating  to  that  crop. 

For  the  crop  of  1844,  both  plots,  10a  and  10&,  received  a 
mineral  manure,  consisting  of  silicate  of  potass  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime.  Every  year  since,  10a  has  been  manured  with 
ammonia-salts  alone.  10b  has  been  manured  exactly  simi- 
larly in  every  year  excepting  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  (1846, 
1848,  and  1850);  in  1846  it  was  left  unmanured;  in  184» 
it  received,  in  addition  to  the  ammonia-salts,  a  mineral  manure 
containing  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  and  superphos- 
phate of  lime  ;  and  in  1850  the  same  mineral  manure  without 
the  ammonia-salts.  That  is  to  say,  during  the  first  six  years  of 
the  twenty-seven,  the  application  of  ammonia-salts  was  twice 
omitted  on  10&,  but  it  twice  received  mineral  manure  when 
lOa  did  not. 

The  Table  shows  that  during  the  6  years,  1845-50,  lOJ,  with 
less  ammoniarsalts,  but  more  mineral  manure,  yielded,  in  the 
aggregate,  14|^  bushels  less  com,  and  11^  cwts.  less  straw, 
or  2^  bushels  corn,  and  1^  cwt.  straw,  less  per  acre  per 
annum  than  10a.  On  the  other  hand,  in  almost  every  year 
since  up  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  21  years  since  the  last 
application  of  mineral  manure,  10ft  has  yielded  more  of  both 
com  and  straw  than  lOa ;  in  all  69|^  bushels  more  com,  and 
61-|-  cwts.  more  straw,  or  an  average  annual  excess  of  3f  bushels 
of  corn,  and  2-^  cwts.  of  straw. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  excess  of  produce  on  lOft,  over  that  on 
lOa,  during  the  last  21  years,  may  be  partly  due  to  the  less 
exhaustion  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil  on  10b  during 
the  first  6  of  the  27  years,  owing  to  the  less  supply  of  ammonia- 
salts  to  it  during  that  period.  But,  if  we  deduct  the  difference 
between  the  produce  on  the  two  plots  during  these  6  years, 
from  the  excess  of  produce  on  lOb  during  the  last  21  years,  we 
still  have,  during  the  latter  period,  an  aggregate  excess  of  54J 
bushels  of  corn,  and  50^  cwts.  of  straw,  or  an  average  annual 
excess  of  2^  bushels  of  corn,  and  2i  cwts.  of  straw,  on  106^ 
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which  amounts  at  least  must  be  attributed  to  the  residue  of  the 
mineral  manures  supplied  now  more  than  20  years  ago. 

The  wheat  experiments  afford  other  illustrations  of  the  lasting 
effects  of  certain  mineral  substances  applied  as  manures ;  but 
owing  to  the  very  unusual  exhaustion  of  the  mineral  constituents 
of  the  soil  by  the  application  of  ammonia-salts  alone  so  many 
years  in  succession  in  the  cases  above  cited,  the  point  is  suffi- 
ciently forcibly  brought  out  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  adduce 
further  evidence  of  the  same  kind  on  the  subject 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  analysis  of  the  produce,  of  the 
soils,  and  of  the  drainage  waters,  is,  however,  j>erfectly  consistent 
with  that  of  the  field  results. 

Thus,  numerous  analyses  of  the  ash  of  the  grain  and  the  straw 
of  the  produce  of  the  experimental  wheat  plots  show  that  of  Plot 
lOa  to  have  become  relatively  deficient,  more  particularly  in 
phosphoric  acid,  but  to  some  extent  in  potass  also,  during  the 
later  years. 

Again,  Baron  Liebig's  son,  Hermann  von  Liebig,  who  had 
asked  to  be  provided  with  samples  for  investigation,  has  partially 
analysed  the  soils  from  some  of  the  Rothamsted  experiment^ 
wheat  plots ;  and  so  far  as  the  important  constituents  potass  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  concerned,  he  finds  the  amount  of  these 
much  greater,  especially  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil,  the 
greater  the  supplies  by  manure. 

Lastly,  on  this  point.  Dr.  Voelcker's  analyses  of  the  drainage 
waters  show,  that  very  much  less  of  potass  passed  off  in  that  way 
than  of  either  soda,  lime,  or  magnesia;  and  also  very  much  less 
of  phosphoric  acid  than  of  sulphuric  acid  or  of  chlorine ;  in  faxXy 
there  is  comparatively  little  loss  by  drainage  of  either. 

The  facts  brought  out  in  this  Section  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

1.  When  either  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  nitro- 
genous organic  matter  in  the  form  of  rape-cake,  or  farmyard 
manure,  was  applied  for  either  wheat  or  barley,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  nitrogen  so  supplied  remained  unrecovered  in 
the  increase  of  the  crop  for  which  the  manure  was  employed ; 
nor  was  the  whole  recovered  in  many  succeeding  crops. 

2.  When  ammonia-salts  were  applied  in  the  autumn  fof 
wheat,  a  much  less  proportion  of  their  nitrogen  was  recovered 
in  the  increase  of  crop,  than  when  they  were  applied  in  the  spring 
for  barley  or  for  oats. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  soils  to  the  depth  of  27  inches,  showed  that 
there  was  a  considerable  accumulation  within  that  depth,  of  the 
nitrogen  of  manure  which  had  not  been  recovered  in  the  increase 
of  the  crop ;  but  that  a  still  larger  amount  remained  to  be  other- 
wise accounted  for. 
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4.  Analysis  of  the  drainage  waters  from  the  experimental 
wheat  plots  showed  that  they  contained  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  nitrates ;  that  the  quantity  of  nitrates  in  the  drain- 
age was  the  greater  the  greater  the  amount  of  ammonia-salts 
applied  as  manure ;  and  that  (after  autumn  sowing),  the  quantity 
was  very  much  greater  in  the  winter,  than  subsequently  in  the 
spring  and  summer. 

5.  The  analysis  of  the  drainage  waters  further  showed — that 
the  winter  drainage,  after  sowing  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn, 
may  often  contain  from  two  to  three  parts  (and  sometimes  much 
more)  of  nitrogen  (as  nitrates  and  nitrites)  per  100,000  parts  of 
water.  Calculation  showed  that,  for  every  one  part  of  nitrogen 
per  100,000  parts  of  drainage,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  2^  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  for  every  inch  of  rain  passing  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  roots.  In  one  case  Dr.  Frankland's  analysis  showed 
7'841  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of  drainage,  corre- 
sponding to  a  loss  of  17f  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  provided  an 
inch  of  rain  passed  as  drainage  of  that  strength. 

6.  A  given  surface  of  soil  possesses  much  less  capacity  of 
absorption  for  nitrate  of  soda,  or  its  products  of  decomposition, 
than  for  the  ammonia  of  ammonia-salts.  Consequently,  heavy 
rains  soon  after  sowing  would  carry  off  in  the  drainage  water 
more  nitrogen  from  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  than  from  a 
corresponding  dressing  of  ammonia-salts.  In  one  case,  after  a 
heavy  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring,  Dr.  Voelcker 
found  the  drainage-water  to  contain  5*83  parts  of  nitrogen  per 
100,000  of  water,  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre,  per  inch  of  rain  so  passing. 

7.  Owing  to  the  much  less  loss  by  drainage  in  the  case  of 
spring  than  of  winter  sowing,  there  was  not  only  more  increase 
in  the  immediate  crop  from  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen 
applied  in  the  spring  for  barley  (or  oats)  than  in  the  autumn 
for  wheat,  but  there  was  also  much  more  effect  upon  succeeding 
crops,  from  the  at  first  unrecovered  amount,  in  the  case  of  the 
barley  than  in  that  of  the  wheat. 

8.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  as 
manure  in  ammonia-salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is  either  recovered 
in  the  immediate  increase  of  crop,  retained  in  the  soil  in  a  very 
slowly  available  condition,  or  drained  away  and  lost. 

9.  Owing  to  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous 
organic  matter  of  rape-cake  and  farmyard  manure,  their  nitrogen 
is  less  rapidly  available  than  that  of  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate 
of  soda ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  direct  experiments 
on  the  point,  it  would  appar  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  less  subject 
to  loss  by  drainage. 

10.  Certain  important  mineral  or  ash-constituents  of  manures 
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— potass,  and  phosphoric  acid,  for  example — are,  at  any  rate  in 
the  case  of  the  heavier  soils,  almost  wholly  retained  by  them 
within  the  range  of  the  roots ;  and  they  are  found  to  be  very 
lasting  in  their  effects  upon  succeeding  crops,  provided  there  be 
a  sufficient  available  supply  of  nitrogen  within  the  soil. 


Section  V. — Eesults  obtained  in  other  Fields,  and  ukdes 

OTHER  CONDITIONS  AS  TO   CROPPING,  MaNIJRINQ,  &0. 

Before  attempting  to  give  a  general  summary  of  the  results  of 
the  experiments  on  the  growth  of  barley  for  20  years  in  sucoet* 
sion  on  the  same  land,  or  to  draw  any  general  or  practical  con- 
clusions from  them,  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  sone 
results  obtained  in  other  fields,  and  under  different,  and  in  some 
cases  less  artificial,  conditions  as  to  cropping,  manuring,  &c.  By 
the  aid  of  the  comparisons  thus  afforded,  some  judgment  may  be 
formed  as  to  whether  any  conclusions  drawn  from  the  rMlts 
obtained  under  the  unusual  conditions  of  the  experiments  which 
have  been  detailed,  may  be  trusted  as  a  guide  to  the  leqiiin* 
ments  of  the  crop  when  grown  on  other  land,  or  in  the  ordusiy 
course  of  farming. 

Two  s^ts  of  experiments  will  be  noticed.  In  the  first  of  thssei 
barley  was  grown  for  3  years  in  succession  on  a  series  of  plols 
which  had  previously  been  differently  manured,  and  grown  10 
crops  of  turnips  in  succession.  In  the  other  case,  barley  has  beoi 
grown  in  four-course  rotation,  without  manure,  and  with  diflfeienk 
descriptions  of  manure. 

1.   Three  Years  of  Barley  after  Ten  Years  of  Turnips — 
Bam  Field. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  were  considered  in  some 
detail  in  our  former  paper  on  the  Growth  of  Barley  (voL  xviii, 
Part  II.,  1858),  and  tney  will  therefore  be  referred  to  less  fully 
in  this  place. 

For  the  turnips,  the  area  of  from  7  to  8  acres  was  divided  into 
numerous  plots,  differently  manured ;  and  the  object  in  view  in 
afterwards  taking  3  unmanured  barley-crops  from  the  land  was  to 
test  the  actual  and  comparative  condition  for  corn-growing,  in 
which  the  different  plots  had  been  left,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
equalize  their  condition  (especially  so  far  as  the  nitrogen  wUdi 
had  been  supplied  was  concerned),  before  commencing^  a  net 
series  of  turnip  experiments.  j 

The  turnips  were  grown  in  the  10  years  1843-1852  (Norfol 
Whites  6  years,  Swedes  4  years).     In  Table  XL VIII.  (p.  353 
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is  given  the  produce  of  barley  in  18639 1854,  and  1855,  on  plots 
manured  for  the  turnips  as  under  : — 

1.  A  series  of  plots  having  various  purely  mineral  manures 
during  the  last  8  of  the  10  years  of  the  turnips. 

2.  Plots  having  the  same  mineral  manures  as  1,  during  the 
last  8  years,  and  ammonia-salts  (an  average  of  45  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  per  annum)  during  the  first  6  of  the  last  8  years,  namely 
1845-1850  inclusive. 

3.  Plots  having  the  same  mineral  manures  during  the  last  8 
years  as  1  and  2,  and,  in  addition,  an  average  of  nearly  17  cwts. 
rape-cake  (  =  90  lbs.  nitrogen)  per  acre,  per  annum,  during  the 
first  6  of  the  last  8  years. 

4^  Plots  having  the  same  mineral  manures  as  1,  2,  and  3, 
during  the  last  8  years,  and  both  the  ammonia-salts  (=45  lbs* 
nitrc^n),  and  the  rape-cake  (=90  lbs.  nitrogen),  per  acre,  per 
annum,  during  the  first  6  of  the  last  8  years. 

There  is  also  given  in  the  Table  the  produce  of  barley  in 
1854  and  1855,  on— 

5.  A  portion  of  the  previously  mineral-manured  turnip-land, 
dressed  for  the  barley-crop  of  1854  with  ammonia-salts,  at  the 
rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre  (=82  lbs.  nitrogen) ;  but  without  further 
manure  in  1855. 

6.  Another  portion  of  the  previously  mineral-manured  turnip* 
land,  dressed  with  nitrate  of  soda,  at  the  rate  of  550  lbs.  per  acre 
(ssss  82  lbs.  of  nitrogen),  for  the  barley-crop  of  •1854,  and  of 
112  lbs.  (=17  lbs.  of  nitrogen),  for  the  crop  of  1855. 

The  average  produce  of  turnips  over  the  last  8  years  (1845— 
1852)  was  :— 


1. 

With  Mineral 

Manure, 

alone. 


With  Mineral 

Man\|ire, 

and 

Ammonia-salts. 


With  Mineral 
Manure, 

and 
Bape-cake. 


4. 

With  Mineral 

Manore, 

Ammonia-Mlt^ 

and 

Bape-cake. 


Roots  . 
Leaves. 


Tons.     Cwts. 
7         9 
1        10} 


Tons.     Cwts. 

10         4} 

3        3 


Tods.     Cwts. 

10       19{ 

2       13i 


Tons.     Cwts. 

12         SI 

4         7| 


Total 


8      19| 


13        7i 


13       12} 


16       Hi 


Thus,  with  purely  mineral  manures  the  produce  was  but  small ; 
with  mineral  manure  and  ammonia-salts  it  was  more;  with 
mineral  manure  and  rape-cake  again  rather  more;  and  with 
mineral  manure,  ammonia-salts,  and  rape-cake,  together,  it 
was  the  heaviest,  but  still,  on  the  average,  only  about  12^  tons 
of  roots,  and  4|-  tons  of  leaves,  per  acre  per  annum.  On  some 
portions  the  mineral  manures  supplied  more  of  all  the  mineral 
constituenU  than  were  removed  in  the  turnip-crops,  but  on  others 
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they  did  not;  yet,  there  was  so  little  diflference  in  the  subse- 
quent produce  of  barley  on  the  difierent  mineral -manured  plots, 
that  only  the  average  of  all  is  given  in  each  case  in  the  Table. 

For  comparison  with  the  produce  of  barley  after  turnips, 
there  is  also  given  in  the  top  line  of  each  division  of  the  Table 
XLVIII.  (p.  355),  that  without  manure  in  the  same  seasons 
(which  were  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  of  the  20),  in  the  field 
in  which  the  crop  has  now  been  grown  for  so  many  years  in 
succession. 

The  figures  show  that,  over  the  three  years,  there  were  ob- 
tained after  the  mineral-manured  turnips,  an  average  of  only  20 
bushels  of  barley  grain,  and  not  quite  12  cwts.  of  straw,  per 
acre  per  annum ;  or  not  two-thirds  as  much  as  without  manure 
after  barley,  clover,  wheat,  barley,  and  barley,  in  the  same  seasonSi 
in  the  field  in  which  the  crop  is  now  being  grown  continuously. 

If,  as  has  been  maintained  on  high  authority,  the  increased 
produce  of  corn  which  is  obtained  in  rotation,  is  due  to  the 
accumulation,  or  elaboration,  during  the  growth  of  other  crops,  of 
the  mineral  constituents  required  for  the  com,  it  might  surely  be 
expected  that,  after  a  series  of  mineral-manured  turnip-crops,  for 
which,  on  some  of  the  plots,  more  of  every  mineral  constituent 
was  supplied  in  the  manure  than  was  taken  off  in  the  produce, 
we  should  have  full  crops  of  barley.  But  what  are  the  facts? 
We  have  after  the  mineral-manured  turnips  three  perfectly  insig^ 
nificant  barley-crops,  and  much  less  than  when  barley  was  grown 
after  three  immediately  preceding  corn-crops. 

The  question  arises — in  what  constituent,  or  constituents,  had 
the  mineral-manured  turnips  so  exhausted  the  soil  as  to  bring 
it  into  a  condition  even  far  worse  for  the  after  growth  of  barley 
than  when  (after  clover)  three  white  straw  crops  had  been 
grown  in  succession — namely,  wheat  without  manure,  barley 
with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  barley  without  manure  ? 

It  is  seen  that  where,  besides  the  mineral  manures,  ammonia- 
salts  (experiment  2),  rape-cake  (experiment  3),  and  ammonia-salts 
and  rape-cake  together  (experiment  4),  were  applied  annually 
during  the  first  6  of  the  last  8  years  of  turnips,  there  was  more 
produce  of  barley,  both  com  and  straw,  than  where  the  mineral 
manures  had  been  applied  alone ;  and  there  was  more  where 
rape-cake,  or  ammonia-salts  and  rape-cake  together,  were  em- 
ployed, than  where  the  ammonia-salts  without  rape-cake  were 
used.  The  rape-cake  not  only  supplied  about  twice  as  much 
nitrogen  per  acre  as  the  ammonia- salts,  but  the  nitrogen  it  con- 
tained would  exist  in  a  condition  both  less  rapidly  available  and 
less  liable  to  loss  by  drainage.  The  results  obtained  after  the 
mineral-manured  turnips  (experiment  1)  exclude  the  supposition 
that  the  increase  of  produce,  where  ammonia-salts  had  also  been 
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Table  XLVIIL— Three  Years  of  Barley  after  Ten  Years  of  Turnips. 
BARN-FIELD. 


PAHTICULARS  OF  MANURES,  &c. 


Pboduck  of  Barlkt  n»  Acmi 


1853. '  1851 1  1855. 


Dressed  Corn — Bushels. 


Aver 
3Yei 


Hoos-Field—  | 

Barley,  without  manure,  after  3  com-cropfl       26  35&  34}  31 

Barn-Field—  l 

Barley,  after  10  yrs.  Turnips  manured  as  under —  ' 

1  Mineral  manures  (last  8  years) I   20i^  19}  20  2r 

2  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.);  Ammonia-salts  (6  yrs.) |   23^  21 1  21f  2S 

3  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Rape-cake  («  yrs.) I   28f  24|  23A  2! 

4  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Ammonia-salts  and  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.)    29^  23|  23}  22 

5  Mineral  manures  ^8  yrs.);  Ammonia-salts,  for  Barley,  18')4  ..  '■  (20})  52|  26|  3S 

6  Mineral  manures  (s  yrs.) ;  Nitrate  soda,  for  Barley,  ^^54  &  '55       (20j)  54S  40i  4^ 


351 

34J 

in 

24| 
231 

SO 
2I| 

St 

52| 
54i 

SI 

Straw  (and  Chaff)— Cwts. 


Hoos-Field— 
Barley,  without  manure,  after  3  corn-crops       

Barn-field — 
Barley,  after  10  yrs.  Turnips  manured  as  nnder-^ 

1  Mineral  manures  (last  8  years) j   12; 

2  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.^;  Ammonia-salts  (6  yrs.)    .. 

3  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.) 

4  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Ammonia-salts  and  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.) 

5  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.);  Ammonia-salts,  for  Barley,  1854  .. 

6  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Nitrate  soda,  for  Barley  '54  &  '55.  • 


\H 

22i 

17i 

12f 
13| 
17 
16i 
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le' 

101 
10} 
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H 

(12f) 
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Total  Produce  (CJom  and  Straw)— lbs. 


Hoos-Field— 

Barley,  without  manure  after  3  corn-crops        

Barn-Field— 
Barley,  after  10  yrs.  Turnips  manured  as  under — 

1  Mineral  manures  (last  8  years)     

2  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Ammonia-salts  (6  yrs.) 

3  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.)  ;  Rape-cake  (6  yra.) 

4  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Ammonia-salts  and  Rape-cake  (6  yrs.) 

5  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.);  Ammonia-salts,  for  Barley,  1854  . 

6  Mineral  manures  (8  yrs.) ;  Nitrate  soda,  for  Barle>,  '54  &  '55 
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used,  was  due  to  any  action  tbat  they  might  have  in  increasing 
the  available  supply  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil,  or  that 
the  effects  of  the  residue  of  rape-cake  were  attributable  to  the 
mineral  constituents  it  supplied.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  all  three  experiments,  the  increased  produce  of 
barley  was  due  to  an  increased  supply  of  available  nitrogen 
within  the  soil  where  it  had  been  applied  in  the  manures  for  the 
turnips.  Still,  in  neither  case  is  there  as  much  produce  of  barley 
as  without  manure  in  the  other  (Hoos)  field,  where  the  barley  was 
gprown  after  several  previous  corn-crops. 

But  experiments  5  and  6  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
was  of  available  nitrogen  for  the  barley  that  the  soil  had  become 
so  exhausted  by  the  growth  of  10  successive  crops  of  turnips. 

Thus,  in  the  second  year  of  barley,  1854,  those  portions  of  the 
mineral-manured  turnip-plots  which  were  left  without  further 
manure  (experiment  1)  gave  19J  bushels  of  corn,  and  12 J  cwts. 
of  straw,  per  acre ;  whilst  a  portion  to  which  ammonia-salts,  at  the 
rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre,  were  applied  (experiment  5),  gave  52f 
bushels  of  com,  and  39^  cwts.  of  straw ;  and  where  550  lbs,  nitrate 
of  soda,  containing  about  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  the 
ammonia-salts,  was  applied  (experiment  6),  there  were  obtained 
54^  bushels  of  com,  and  42f  cwts.  of  straw.  In  fact,  by  the  simple 
addition  of  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda,  from  3  to  3^  times 
as  much  total  produce  (corn  and  straw  together)  was  grown. 

Though  not  shown  in  the  Table,  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
remarkable,  that  although  the  produce  without  manure  was  very 
different  in  the  two  fields,  that  obtained  when  a  given  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  was 
applied  was  very  nearly  identical  in  the  different  fields.  The 
conclusion  is  tbat,  in  both,  the  mineral  constituents,  though 
abundant,  were  unavailing  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiency  of 
available  nitrogen,  but  that  when  this  was  superadded,  the 
amount  of  growth  and  produce  was  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
its  supply,  and  the  characters  of  the  season. 

Lastly,  in  the  third  year  of  barley  after  turnips  (1855),  the 
Plot  5,  which  had  received  ammonia-salts  in  the  previous  year, 
gave  about  6^  bushels  more  com,  and  2^  cwts.  more  straw,  than 
the  exclusively  mineral-manured  plots ;  and  Plot  6,  which  again 
received  nitrate  of  soda,  but  only  in  small  quantity  (112  lbs.  per 
acre),  gave  more  than  twice  as  much  of  both  corn  and  straw  as 
the  purely  mineral-manured  plots. 

There  is  still  evidence  of  another  kind,  which  may  be  cited  as 
showing  that  it  was  of  available  nitrogen  that  the  turnips  had 
rendered  the  soil  so  deficient  for  the  after-growth  of  barley.  It  may 
be  assumed  that,  on  the  average,  between  25  and  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
would  be  annually  removed  from  the  Rothamsted  soil  by  wheat 
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or  barley  grown  year  after  year  without  nitrogenous  manure. 
But  it  is  estimated  that  from  the  mineral-manured  turnip-plots 
there  were,  over  the  10  years,  more  than  50  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre  per  annum  removed.  As,  however,  on  some  of  the  plots 
small  quantities  of  ammonia-salts  or  rape-cake  were  applied  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  ten  of  turnips,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  to  the 
purpose  to  take  the  average  over  the  last  8  years  of  turnips 
only ;  and  this  would  show  about  45  lbs.  of  nitrogen  removed 
per  acre  per  annum.  An  immaterial  proportion  of  this  might  be 
due  to  the  small  amounts  of  nitrogenous  manures  applied  in  the  first 
two  years.  Still,  it  may  be  assumed  that  about  1^  time  as  much 
nitrogen  was  removed  from  the  land  for  8,  if  not  for  10  years,  in 
succession,  as  would  have  been  taken  in  an  equal  number  of  crops 
of  wheat  or  barley  grown  without  nitrogenous  manure.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  considerably  less  barley  has  been  grown  in  3 
years  after  a  series  of  mineral-manured  turnip-crops,  than  was. 
obtained  in  another  field  after  a  less  number  of  corn-crops. 

The  results  obtained  in  Barn-field  afibrd  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  dependence  of  the  turnip-plant  on  a  supply  of  avail- 
able nitrogen  within  the  soil,  and  of  its  comparatively  great 
power  of  exhausting  it  They  are  also  perfectly  consistent  with 
those  in  Hoos-field,  in  showing  that  mineral  manures  will  not 
yield  fair  crops  of  barley,  unless  there  be,  within  the  soil,  a 
liberal  supply  of  available  nitrogen.  The  results  obtained  under 
such  very  different  conditions  in  the  two  fields  are,  in  &ct, 
strikingly  mutually  confirmatory. 

2.  Barley  in  Four-Course  Rotation  of — Turnips^  Barley j  Clover 
or  Beansy  and  Wheat — AgdelUField. 

These  experiments,  which  are  still  in  progress,  were  com- 
menced in  1848,  so  that  the  crop  of  1871  was  the  twenty-fourth, 
and  completed  the  sixth  course.  The  produce  of  barley  obtained 
in  the  first  three  courses  was  given  in  die  paper  above  referred  to, 
but  it  is  now  given,  though  in  less  detail  for  each  course,  for  the 
six  completed  courses. 

The  area  of  about  2^  acres  was  divided  into  three  equal  portions. 
One-third  has  been  left  entirely  unmanured  from  the  commence- 
ment; one-third  has  been  manured  with  superphosphate  of 
lime*  alone,  once  every  4  years,  that  is  for   the   turnip-crop 

*  Quantities  per  acre,  as  onder^- 


1st  Conrse 

2nd  Coarse         

3rd,  4th,  5th,  &  6th  Coorses 


Bone-aab. 


Ita. 
100 
160 
200 


Sulphnrie  Add. 
(Sp.gr.  1-7). 


Ibt. 
100 
120 
150 


^  ^  '^ 
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commencing  each  course ;  and  one-third,  also  for  the  turnip- 
crop  only,  with  a  complex  manure,  consisting  of  superphosphate 
of  lime,  salts  of  potass,  soda,  and  magnesia,  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia,  and  rape-cake.* 

From  half  of  each  of  the  three  plots  the  whole  turnip-crop 
(roots  and  tops)  was  removed ;  on  the  other  half  the  roots  were 
consumed  on  ike  land  by  sheep,  and  the  uneaten  leaves  spread 
and  ploughed  in.  In  the  first  course  clover  was  grown  as  the  third 
crop;  but  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  courses, 
instead  of  clover,  half  of  each  plot  was  sown  with  beans,  and  the 
other  half  left  fallow. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  describe  the  results  obtained 
in  these  experiments  on  rotation,  any  more  than  is  essential  to 
explain  the  conditions  under  which  the  barley  was  grown.  The 
results  which  will  be  noticed  relating  to  that  crop  are  only  those 
obtained  on  the  portion  of  each  of  the  three  plots  from  which 
the  turnips  were  entirely  removed,  and  on  which,  in  the  later 
courses,  beans  (not  fallow)  replaced  the  clover.  The  facts  of 
chief  importance  in  relation  to  the  other  crops  are  as  to  the 
quantity  of  turnips  removed  from  the  land  before  the  growth  of 
die  barley.  The  average  produce  of  turnips  per  acre  over  the 
first  five  courses  (the  crop  failing  in  the  sixth)  was — 


Without  Manure. 

Sopeijo^hate      j         ^^ 
alone.               1             «*niire. 

Roots     

Leaves  

Tons.      Cwts. 
1           6f 

0         10^ 

Tons.     Cwts.               Tons.       Cwts. 
6          IGi                   12          2i 

18           12         2) 

1 

Total  ..     .. 

1         17i 

8           4}                   14         5 

Under  each  of  the  three  conditions  as  to  manuring,  the  produce 
of  turnips  was  much  less  in  the  later  than  in  the  earlier  courses. 
This  was,  probably,  partly  owing  to  the  higher  condition  of  the 
land,  dependent  on  previous  manuring  and  cropping,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  than  of  the  subsequent  courses  ;  bat  it 
was  partly  due   to  the  characters  of  the  seasons.     Indeed,  in 
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1868,  the  first  year  of  the  sixth  course,  tumip-seed  was  sown  twice, 
but  entirely  failed,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season ;  and  the 
land  was  then  ploughed  up,  and  left  fallow  for  the  barley. 

The  result  in  regard  to  the  turnips  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  as  follows  : — 

Without  manure  there  was  scarcely  any  produce  of  turnips  at 
all;  there  was,  therefore,  no  exhaustion  of  the  land  by  the 
removal  of  the  crop ;  and  it  was,  practically  speaking,  left 
fallow  for  the  barley. 

With  superp/iosphate  of  lime  alone  only  small  crops  of  turnips 
were  grown,  especially  in  the  later  courses ;  still,  much  more  was 
removed  from  the  land  than  without  manure ;  and,  as  nothing 
^as  supplied  besides  what  the  superphosphate  itself  contained, 
the  land  was,  so  far  as  other  constituents  are  concerned,  left  in  a 
much  more  exhausted  condition  for  the  growth  of  the  barley 
than  without  any  manure  whatever. 

With  the  mixed  manure  fair  crops  of  turnips  were  removed  in 
the  earlier,  but  less  in  the  later  courses ;  and  (excepting  in  the 
first  year)  there  would  remain  in  the  land  a  considerable  residue 
from  the  manures  applied,  and  hence  it  would  be  left  in  a 
higher  condition  for  the  barley  than  after  either  the  unmanured 
or  the  superphosphated  turnips. 

The  produce  of  barley,  under  each  of  the  three  conditions  as 
to  manuring  for  the  turnips,  in  each  of  the  six  successive 
courses,  and  on  the  average  of  the  six  courses,  is  given  in  Table 
XLIX.  (p.  360);  and,  for  comparison,  there  is  also  given,  in 
the  top  line  of  each  division,  the  produce,  without  manure, 
in  the  same  seasons,  in  the  field  in  which  barley  is  grown  year 
after  year  on  the  same  land. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  any  detail  respecting  the 
produce  of  the  individual  years  any  further  than  to  notice 
the  apparently  anomalous  results  of  the  first  year.  The  much 
higher  produce  of  barley  after  the  unmanured  than  after  the 
mixed-manured  turnips,  may  be  partly  owing  to  some  irre- 
gularities in  the  condition  of  the  land  at  the  commencement ; 
but  it  is,  doubtless,  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been 
removed  from  the  unmanured  plot  only  about  3^  tons  of  roots, 
and  2^  tons  of  tops,  and  from  the  mixed-manured  plot  nearly 
1 1  tons  of  roots,  and  more  than  7^  tons  of  tops ;  whilst,  as  the 
loot-note  at  p.  358  will  show,  the  mixed  manure  was  much  less 
liberal  for  the  first  than  for  the  subsequent  courses.  There  was, 
in  fact,  not  only  very  much  more  turnips  removed  from  the 
manured  than  from  the  unmanured  plot,  but  there  would  be 
much  less  residue  of  manurial  constituents,  if  any,  left  for  the 
barley  of  the  first  course,  than  for  that  of  either  of  the  subse- 
4}uent  courses. 
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Table  XLIX.— Barley  in  Fonr-couree  Rotation  of— 
Turnips,  Barley,  Clover  or  Beans,  and  Wheat. 


PABTICULABS  OF  MANURES,  be 


Produce  of  Baxlkt  tmm  Acmm. 


1849.    1853.    1867. 


1861.    1866.    18ea    Atop 


Dressed  Corn — Bushels. 


Hoos-Field— 
Barley,  unmanured,  after  3  Com  crops 

Agdell-Field— 
Barley,  in  Foor-eourse  Rotation — 

Unmanured,  continnoufily 

Snperphoi|>hate,  for  turnips  only 

Mixed  Manure,  for  turnips  only       . .     . . 


26 

30J 

16J 

19* 

15 

441 

29 

2S{ 

34 

28} 
38j 

48 

S8| 

39 

n 

Si 

42i 

«J 


29S 
44J 


Straw  (and  Chaff  )—Cwts. 


Hoo6-Field-< 
Barley,  unmanured,  after  3  Corn-crops 

Agdell-Field— 

Barley,  in  Four-course  Rotation — 

Unmanured,  continuously 

Superphosphate,  for  turnips  only      ..     .. 
Mixea  Blanure,  for  turnips  only 


i7i 

14J 

m 

8| 

10} 

26i 

m 

18| 

2H 

23J 

23i 

'A 

V4 

35i 

19* 

a 

12J 


21f 
161 
25i 


Total  Pnxiuce  (Corn  and  Straw) — lbs. 


Hoos-Field-" 
Barley,  unmanured,  after  3  Coru-crops 

AgdeU-Field— 
Parley,  in  Four-course  Rotation — 

Unmanured,  continuously 

Superphosphate,  for  turnips  only 
Mixed  Manure,  for  turnips  only 


5656 
3811 
3794 


3467 


4465 
3560 
4873 


3295 


5337 
3076 
5168 


2107 


4718 
3775 
7391 


2042 


4182 
3394 
5148 


2016 


3358 
3686 
5800 


2585 


4619 
3555 
5363 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  produce  of  barley  was 
much  less  after  10  tumip-crops — the  last  o  with  mineral  manures 
only — than  after  3  preceding  com  crops ;  but,  as  the  top  line  in 
each  of  the  divisions  of  the  Table  (XLIX.)  shows,  the  produce 
grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  without  manure  declined 
considerably  in  the  later  years.  It  is  now  seen  that  the  quantity 
of  barley  grown  in  rotation  without  manure,  is  very  considerably 
greater  than  that  grown  in  succession  without  manure.  The 
produce  is,  indeed,  considerably  higher  when  grown  in  rotation 
after  unmanured,  than  after  superphosphated  turnips.  'This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  already  stated,  namely,  that  as  scarcely 
any  turnips  were  removed  from  the  unmanured  plot,  the  land 
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was  practically  left  fallow  for  the  barley;  whilst,  from  the 
superphosphated  plot,  the  quantity  removed  would  considerably 
exhaust  the  land.*  Again  (omitting  the  first  year),  the  produce 
after  the  removal  of  the  full-manured  and  larger  crops  of  turnips 
was  uniformly,  and  on  the  average,  very  much  higher  than  after 
the  removed  superphosphated  turnips,  and  also  generally,  and 
on  the  average,  higher  than  after  the  unmanured  turnips.  This 
larger  produce  of  barley  after  the  removal  of  the  larger  crops  of 
turnips  grown  by  the  mixed  manure,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  would  still  be  a  considerable  residue  of  the  manure 
left  within  the  soil. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  both  by  the  results  of  the  growth 
of  barley  year  after  year  on  the  same  land,  and  by  those  of  its 
growth  after  the  removal  of  a  series  of  mineral-manured  turnip- 
crops,  that  a  liberal  supply  of  mineral  constituents  alone  is 
insufficient  to  secure  a  fair  crop  of  barley.  In  both  sets  of  expe- 
riments it  was  also  shown  that  the  further  addition  of  nitrogenous 
manure  raised  the  produce  to  a  maximum.  It  might  safely  be 
concluded,  therefore,  that  the  larger  produce  of  barley  after  the 
full  manured,  than  after  the  superphosphated  or  the  unmanured 
turnips  in  rotation,  was  not  attributable  to  any  residue  of  mineral 
constituents  alone  which  would  be  left  after  the  removal  of  the 
highly  manured  roots ;  and  that  the  larger  produce  after  the  un- 
manured than  after  the  superphosphated  turnips  was  not  due  to 
a  less  exhaustion  or  greater  accumulation  of  available  mineral 
constituents  where  the  smaller  crop  of  turnips  was  removed. 

But  other  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  confirm  the  conclusion 
that  the  higher  produce  of  barley  after  the  unmanured  than  after 
the  superphosphated  turnips  in  rotation,  and  the  higher  produce 
still  after  the  full-manured  than  after  the  unmanured  turnips, 
were  each  due,  in  great  part,  to  an  accumulation  of  available 
nitrogen  within  the  soil  for  the  barley.  Thus,  it  is  estimated 
that,  from  the  superphosphated  plot,  which  yielded  the  smallest 
produce  of  barley,  the  turnips  would  probably,  on  the  average 
of  the  five  seasons  in  which  they  grew,  remove  about  50  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre,  or  more  than  would  be  supplied  in  200  lbs. 
ammonia-salts.  From  the  unmanured  plot  they  would  remove 
only  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  as  much  ;  and  much  less  than 
would  be  contained  in  the  increased  produce  of  a  corn-crop  that 
would  result  from  the  fallowing  of  the  land ;  so  that,  presumably, 
there  would  remain  a  considerable  available  store  for  the  barley. 
From  the  mixed-manured  plot,  again,  though  the  turnip-crop 
of  the  first  course  most  probably  removed  considerably  more 

*  The  larger  produce  of  barley  on  the  superphosphated  t^  on  the  unmannred 
plot  in  1869  is  only  apparently  an  exception ;  for,  as  has  been  stated,  the  turnips 
ftiled  in  1868,  and  there  was,  therefore,  nothing  removed  from  either  plot  in  that 
year. 
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nitrogen  than  was  supplied  in  the  manure,  the  average  produce 
of  the  subsequent  courses  would  appear,  by  calculation,  to  have 
removed  much  less  than  was  supplied ;  and,  as  most  of  that 
which  was  supplied  was  in  the  form  of  rape-cake,  there  would 
doubtless  be  an  effective  residue  left  within  the  soil. 

To  sum  up  the  results  on  the  point: — As  in  other  experi- 
ments, so  also  in  these,  in  which  barley  was  grown  in  rotation, 
and  under  three  very  different  conditions  as  to  manuring,  the 
evidence  is  sufficiently  conclusive,  and,  therefore,  corroborative 
of  that  in  the  other  cases,  that  an  essential  condition  for  the 
growth  of  a  full  crop  of  barley,  whether  in  rotation,  or  under 
less  usual  conditions,  is  a  liberal  supply  of  available  nitrogen 
within  the  soil. 


Section  VI. — Summary  and  General  Conclusions,  showing 
THE  Practical  Bearings  of  the  Results. 

In  a  former  paper  it  Was  shown,  that  wheat  had  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land ; 
that  the  produce  without  manure  had,  during  that  period, 
diminished  comparatively  little  ;  and  that  that  by  farmyard- 
manure,  and  by  certain  artificial  manures,  had  increased  con- 
siderably. The  thirtieth  wheat  crop  is  now  growing,  and  shows 
no  deterioration,  in  either  quantity  or  quality,  where  the  proper 
manures,  natural  or  artificial,  have  been  supplied.  The  most 
prominent  result  was,  and  still  is,  that  mineral  manures  alone 
increase  the  produce  scarcely  at  all ;  that  nitrogenous  manures 
alone  increase  it  very  considerably  ;  but  that  the  largest  crops  are 
obtained  when  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  are  applied 
together. 

How  far  do  the  results  now  recorded  in  regard  to  barhy  accord 
with  those  which  have  been  obtained  with  its  botanical  ally — 
wheat  ? 

The  results  on  the  growth  of  barley,  without  manure,  by  farm- 
yard manure,  and  by  a  great  variety  of  artificial  mixtures,  each 
used  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  have  been 
given  in  detail  in  the  foregoing  pages ;  and  they  have  been  com- 
pared with  those  obtained  with  wheat  under  corresponding  con- 
ditions. They  have  been  classified,  and  given  in  separate 
sections,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sections  they  have  been 
more  or  less  formally  summarised.  It  remains  to  call  attention 
here  to  the  most  prominent  results  of  the  inquiry  as  a  whole, 
with  as  little  reference  to  detail  as  may  be  consistent  with  clear- 
ness, referring  the  reader  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  individual 
points,  and  to  the  summaries,  given  at  the  conclusion  of  pre- 
ceding sections,  for  any  further  illustration  or  confirmation  that 
may  be  needed. 
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The  twenty-second  crop  of  barley  in  succession  is  now  growing, 
in  a  field  immediately  adjoining  that  devoted  to  the  experiments 
on  wheat,  and  having  a  soil  and  subsoil  of  similar  general  cha- 
racters, namely,  *'  a  somewhat  heavy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  raw 
yellowish-red  clay,  but  resting  in  its  turn  upon  chalk,  which  pro- 
vides good  natural  drainage."  It  is  obvious  that,  in  wet  seasons, 
such  a  soil  is  not  well  suited  for  the  growth  of  the  crop  after 
roots  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  locality ; 
but  the  results  which  have  been  recorded  abundantly  prove  that, 
when  grown  under  favourable  conditions,  large  crops  of  barley, 
of  good  quality,  may  be  obtained  from  such  land. 

Without  manure^  the  average  produce  of  barley,  over  twenty 
years,  was  21  bushels  of  dressed  com,  of  52^  lbs.  per  bushel,  and 
12  cwts.  of  straw.  The  quantity  fell  off  considerably,  but  the 
quality  was  considerably  higher  over  the  second  than  over  the 
nrst  ten  years.  Compared  with  wheat  without  manure,  barley 
gave  more  com,  less  straw,  but  nearly  the  same  quantity  of 
total  produce ;  it,  however,  fell  off  more  in  produce  of  grain,  and 
about  equally  in  straw,  over  the  later  years. 

By  Farmyard  manure^  the  average  annual  produce  was  more 
than  48  bushels  of  dressed  com,  of  54^  lbs.  per  bushel,  and 
28  cwts.  of  straw.  The  quantity  of  both  grain  and  straw,  and 
the  quality  of  the  grain,  were  considerably  higher  over  the  second 
than  over  the  first  ten  years.  As  without  manure,  so  with  farm- 
yard manure,  barley,  compared  with  wheat,  yielded  more  com, 
less  straw,  but  much  about  the  same  quantity  of  total  produce. 

Mineral  manures  alone  gave  very  poor  crops ;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  both  com  and  straw  fell  off  considerably  during  the  later 
years.  With  barley  there  was  much  more  grain,  rather  less 
straw,  but  considerably  more  total  produce  than  with  wheat 

Nitrogenous  manures  alone  gave  much  more  barley  than  mineral 
manures  alone;  the  produce  declined  much  less  in  the  later 
years ;  and,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  fair,  though  not  full, 
crops  were  obtained. 

Nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures  together  gave^  for  twenty  years 
in  succession  on  the  same  land,  rather  more  of  both  corn  and  straw 
than  farmyard  manure,  considerat>ly  mcM'e  than  the  average  barley 
crop  of  the  country  under  rotation,  and  an  average  weight  per 
bushel  of  between  53  and  54  lbs.  With  the  same  amount  of 
nitrogen,  and  the  same  mineral  manure,  applied  for  twenty 
years,  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  for  barley,  the 
barley  gave  much  more  com,  more  straw,  and  nearly  one-third 
more  total  produce  than  the  wheat 

Thus,  then,  with  barley  as  with  wheat,  mineral  manures 
alone  failed  to  enable  the  plant  to  obtain  sufficient  nitrogen  and 
carbon  to  yield  even  a  fair  crop.  The  greater  effect  of  nitro- 
genous manures  alone   showed  that  the  soil,  in  its  practically 
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corn-exhausted  condition,  was  relatively  richer  in  available 
mineral  constituents  than  in  available  nitrogen.  And  the 
generally  greater  effect  by  nitrogenous  and  mineral  manures 
together,  than  by  farmyard  manure — which  contained  not  only 
very  much  more  nitrogen,  but  a  large  amount  of  decomponng 
carbonaceous  organic  matter,  and  probably  more  of  every  mineral 
constituent  than  the  crop — showed  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  fann- 
yard  manure  was  in  a  far  less  rapidly  available  condition,  and 
that  its  supply  of  carbon  was  at  any  rate  unessential. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  field  results  with  barley, 
equally  with  those  with  wheat,  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
mineral  theory  so  long  in  controversy,  according  to  which — ^fer- 
tility was  quite  independent  of  the  ammonia  conveyed  to  the 
soil ; — if  only  the  necessary  mineral  constituents  were  supplied  in 
su£Bcient  quantity  and  in  available  form,  our  cultivated  planti^ 
graminaceous  as  well  as  leguminous,  would  derive  sufficient 
ammonia  from  the  atmosphere; — the  presence  of  ammonia  in  our 
manures  was  immaterial ;  and — the  entire  future  prospects  of 
agriculture  depended  upon  our  being  able  to  dispense  widi 
ammonia  in  our  manures,  therefore  with  animal  manures.* 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  very  significant  fact,  that  not  only 
by  farmyard  manure,  but  also  by  artificial  manures  containing  no 
carbon,  an  average  of  not  far  short  of  50  bushels  of  barley-grain 
(or  more  if  reckoned  at  only  52  lbs.  per  bushel),  and  nearly 
20  cwts.  of  straw,  or  much  more  than  the  average  crop  of  the 
country  under  rotation,  should  have  been  obtained  by  the  growth 
of  the  crop  year  after  year  on  the  same  land  for  twenty  years  in 
succession.  Not  only  was  such  an  average  obtained  over  the 
twenty  years,  but  there  was  even  rather  more  com,  higher  quality) 
only  little  less  straw,  and  nearly  identical  total  produce  (oon 
and  straw  together),  over  the  second  compared  with  the  first  ten 
years,  showing  that,  hitherto  at  least,  there  is  practically  no  a* 
haustion  by  the  continuous  growth  of  such  large  crops  under 
such  conditions  of  soil  and  manuring. 

It  was  with  farmyard  manure,  however,  the  annual  use  of 
which  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  accumulation  within  the  sihI, 
of  nitrogen,  of  carbon,  and  probably  of  every  mineral  constitneit 
also,  that  there  has  been  the  greatest  increase  of  produce,  sad 
especially  of  corn,  over  the  second  as  compared  with  the  first  tes 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  without  manure,  with  mineral  manme 
alone,  and  with  ammonia-salts  alone — that  is,  with  defective  soil 
conditions — there  was  a  considerable  deficiency  of  both  com  sad 
straw  over  the  second  half  of  the  period ;  the  greater  deficiaMJ 
the  more  defective  the  manuring,  and  the  greater  the  rdative 

*  For  further  remarks  on  the  present  position  of  the  mineral  theoary  oontiofenti 
see  pp.  90-91  and  98-100. 
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deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil ;  for  the  falling  off  was  con* 
siderably  more  marked  with  mineral  manure  alone,  than  with 
ammonia-salts  alone. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  an  average  of  50  bushels  of  barley-grain, 
and  30  cwt  of  straw,  would  not  be  maintained  without  great 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  according  to  season.  Indeed,  in 
no  two  years  of  the  twenty  did  one  and  the  same  manure  yield 
precisely  the  same  result  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  its  produce ;  nor  were  the  seasons  which  were  more  or  less 
favourable  than  the  average  for  one  description  of  manure 
equally  favourable  for  other  descriptions.  Thus,  comparing  the 
least  a^  the  most  productive  seasons  of  the  twenty,  diere  were 
obtained  (reckoning  the  total  corn  at  52  lbs.  per  bushel) — without 
manure  15^  and  S7^  bushels,  or  a  difference  of  22  bushels ;  with 
farmyard  manure,  32  bushels  and  60  bushels,  or  a  difference 
of  28  bushels:  lastly,  with  the  two  most  productive  artificial 
manures,  there  were  obtained  30f  and  36^  bushels  in  the  worst 
season,  and  66  and  68  bushels  in  the  best  season,  or  a  difference 
in  favour  of  the  good  season  of  35^  and  31f  bushels  of  grain. 
That  is  to  say,  with  one  and  the  same  expenditure  for  manure^ 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  produce  obtained  in 
the  two  seasons,  of  from  nearly  32  to  over  35  bushels  of  com, 
besides,  in  one  case,  nearly  a  ton  of  straw. 

Not  only,  then,  has  the  average  produce  over  twenty  years, 
by  artificial,  nitrogenous  and  mineral,  manures,  considerably  ex* 
ceeded  the  average  barley  crop  of  the  country  with  rotation, 
but  the  difference  between  the  produce  by  one  and  the  same 
manure  in  the  least  and  the  most  favourable  seasons  of  the 
twenty  was,  itself,  not  much  less  than  would  represent  the 
average  barley  crop  of  many  localities. 

As  we  have  in  substance  frequently  said,  it  is  but  a  truism  to 
assert  that  the  growing  plant  must  have  within  its  reach  a 
sufficiency  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  which  it  is  to  be  built 
up.  But  the  results  obtained  with  barley,  as  well  as  those  with 
wheat,  have  shown  that,  whilst  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a 
liberal  provision  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil,  the 
amount  of  produce  is  more  dependent  on  the  supply  by  manure 
of  available  nitrogen  than  of  any  other  constituent. 

The  practical  question  obviously  arises — How  much  ammonia, 
or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen  in  some  other  form,  will,  on  the 
average,  be  required  to  yield  a  given  amount  of  increase  of 
wheat  or  barley  grain,  and  its  proportion  of  straw  ? 

In  our  Report  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  twenty  years  in 
succession  on  the  same  land,  it  was  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
increase  obtained  for  a  given  amount  of  ammonia,  or  its  equi- 
valent of  nitrogen,  in  manure,  varied  exceedingly  according  to 
the  amount  appliedj  to  the  provision  of  mineral  constituents  within 
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the  soily  and  to  the  seasons.  It  was,  however,  stated,  as  a  general 
practical  conclusion,  that,  under  the  conditions  the  most  com- 
parable with  those  of  ordinary  practice,  approximately  5  lbs,  of 
ammonia,  or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  were,  on  the  average, 
required  to  yield  1  bushel  increase  of  wheat,  and  its  proportion 
of  straw. 

In  like  manner  the  experiments  with  barley  have  shown  a 
very  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield  a 
given  quantity  of  increase,  according  to  the  amount  applied^  to  the 
provision  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil^  and  to  the  seasons. 

Thus,  with  superphosphate  and  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per 
acre  per  annum,  for  six  years,  3*26  lbs.,  but  with  400  lbs.  5*06 
lbs.  of  ammonia  were  required  to  produce  1  bushel  increase  of 
barley-grain  and  its  straw. 

Again,  with  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  for  twenty  years,  there 
were  required — on  three  plots  where  it  was  used  widi  superphos* 
phate  2*13,  2*41,  and  2*10  lbs. ;  on  one  plot  where  it  was  used 
with  salts  of  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  without  superphos- 
phate, 3*59  lbs. ;  and  on  one  without  any  mineral  manure  at  all, 
3*68  lbs.  of  ammonia  to  yield  1  bushel  of  barley  and  its  straw. 

Lastly,  with  only  200  lbs.  of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  per  annum, 
and  with  superphosphate  also  applied,  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  ammonia  required  to  yield  1  bushel  of  increase  was, 
according  to  season^  from  about  1^  lb.  in  the  two  most  favourable, 
to  5*36  and  4*48  lbs.  in  the  two  least  favourable  seasons  ;  whilst, 
with  only  the  same  moderate  amount  of  ammonia-salts,  <but  used 
without  superphosphate,  or  without  any  mineral  manure  at  all,  the 
difference  in  result  according  to  season  was  very  much  greater  stilL 

Notwithstanding  these  very  considerable  and  very  significant 
variations,  it  may  be  concluded,  from  a  review  of  the  whole  of 
the  data  bearing  on  the  point,  that  when  an  increase  of  barley 
is  obtained  by  means  of  artificial  manures,  such  as  salts  of 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  Peruvian  guano,  an  increase  of  1 
bushel  of  grain,  and  its  straw,  may,  taking  the  average  of  seasons, 
be  calculated  upon  for  every  2  to  2^  lbs.  of  ammonia  (or  its 
equivalent  of  nitrogen,  1*65  to  1*86  lbs.)  supplied  in  the  mantue 
— provided  the  quantity  applied  be  not  excessive,  and  there  be 
no  deficiency  of  mineral  constituents  within  the  soil.  When, 
however,  rape-cake  is  used,  rather  more  nitrogen  in  that  form 
will  be  required  to  yield  a  given  increase ;  but  when  the  increase 
is  obtained  by  sheep-folding,  or  by  farmyard  manure,  very  much 
less  increase  will  be  yielded  in  the  year  of  the  application,  in 
proportion  to  the  nitrogen  contained  in  the  manure. 

Thus,  whilst  it  was  concluded  that,  on  the  average,  about 
5  lbs.  of  ammonia  (or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen)  were  required 
to  yield  1  bushel  of  increase  of  wheat,  and  its  proportion  of 
straw,  it  is  now  assumed  that  only  2  to  2^  lbs.  of  ammonia  aie 
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required  to  produce  1  bushel  increase  of  barley,  and  its  straw. 
But  whilst  an  average  bushel  of  wheat  may  be  reckoned  to 
weigh  61  lbs.,  and  its  average  proportion  of  straw  105  lbs.,  an 
average  bushel  of  barley  will  weigh  only  52  lbs.,  and  its  straw 
only  63  lbs.  Hence,  whilst  it  required  5  lbs.  of  ammonia  in 
manure  to  yield  61  lbs.  of  wheat-grain,  and  105  lbs.  of  straw  = 
166  lbs.  of  total  produce,  it  only  requires  from  2  to  2^  lbs.  to  yield 
52  lbs.  of  barley-grain  and  63  lbs.  of  straw  =  115  lbs.  of  total 
produce.  In  other  words,  for  the  production  of  100  lbs.  in- 
crease of  total  produce  of  wheat,  it  required  3  lbs.,  and  for  the 
production  of  100  lbs.  increase  of  barley  (containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  grain,  but  about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen)  it 
required  only  from  about  1|  to  2  lbs.  of  ammonia  in  manure. 
That  is  to  say,  it  required  much  more  ammonia  to  yield  a  given 
amount  of  increase  when  applied  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  than 
when  in  the  spring  for  barley. 

The  following  questions  obviously  suggest  themselves : — 

What  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  supplied  in  manure  will  pro- 
bably, on  the  average,  be  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop 
for  which  it  is  applied  ? 

Will  the  at  first  unrecovered  amount  have  any  marked  effect 
on  the  immediately  or  early  succeeding  crops? 

Will  there  be  any  residue  retained  by  the  soil  and  the  subsoil, 
in  such  a  state  of  combination,  and  distribution,  as  only  to  be 
yielded  up,  if  ever,  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  years  ?  ' 

Will  there  be  any  drained  away  and  lost  ? 

Lastly,  will  the  answers  arrived  at  on  these  points,  in  regard 
to  wheat  or  to  barley,  be  equally  applicable  to  both  crops? 

With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  artificial 
manures  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop  obtained  by  their 
use,  in  former  papers  it  has  been  estimated,  taking  the  average 
over  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  years,  that  about  40 
per  cent,  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  wheat,  of  barley,  and 
of  meadow-hay  indifferently.  But,  by  the  aid  of  numerous  new 
determinations  of  nitrogen  in  the  produce  of  wheat  for  twenty 
years,  of  barley  for  twenty  years,  and  of  oats  for  three  years,  it  now 
appears  that,  with  the  same  mixed  mineral  manure  in  each  case, 
and  the  same  amount  of  ammonia-salts  applied  in  the  autumn 
for  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  for  barley  and  for  oats,  rather  less 
than  one-third  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  has  been  recovered  in 
the  increase  of  the  wheat,  but  nearly  one-half  in  that  of  the 
barley  and  the  oats.  When,  however,  there  were  applied,  even 
for  wheat,  the  same  mineral  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
latter  sown  in  the  spring,  a  not  much  less  proportion  of  its 
nitrogen  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  crop,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  ammonia-salts  applied  for  barley  in  the  spring,  or  of  the 
ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  applied  for  oats  in  the  spring. 
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Not  only,  then,  did  a  given  amount  of  nitrogen,  supplied  as 
ammonia-salts,  yield  much  more  increase  of  produce  in  the  years 
of  its  application,  when  applied  in  the  spring  for  barley  than 
when  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  it 
was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  the  spring-sown  crop. 

The  field  experiments  have  further  shown,  that  the  at  first 
unrecovered  amount  yielded  scarcely  any  increase  at  all  in 
succeeding  years  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  but  a  considerable 
increase  in  diat  of  the  barley. 

With  both  crops,  however,  there  remained  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  supplied  nitrogen  not  recovered  in  either  at  the 
first  or  the  early  succeeding  increase  of  produce  ;  but  there  is 
obviously  very  much  more  to  be  otherwise  accounted  for  in  the 
case  of  the  autumn-sown  wheat  than  of  the  spring-sown  barley. 

With  regard  to  retention  by  the  soil,  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  samples  of  the  soils  of  many  of  the  dififerently  manured  plots 
in  the  experimental  wheat-field,  taken  in  all  down  to  a  depth  of 
27  inches,  showed  that  a  considerable  amount  of  the  nitrogen 
which  had  been  supplied  in  the  manure,  and  not  recovered  in 
the  increase  of  crop,  was  accumulated  within  the  soil ;  but  it 
was  concluded  that  a  larger  proportion  remained  unaccounted 
for  to  the  depth  examined,  than  was  there  traceable,  and  diat 
some  of  this  had  passed  off  by  the  drains,  and  some  into  the 
lower  strata  of  the  subsoil. 

With  regard  to  loss  by  drainage,  numerous  analyses,  by  Hi. 
Voelcker  and  Dr.  Frankland,  of  the  drainage  waters  from  the 
Rothamsted  experimental  wheat-plots,  confirmed  the  supposition 
that  there  had  been  a  considerable  loss  of  the  nitrogen  of  the 
manures  in  that  way.  They  showed  that  the  quantity  of  nitntes 
in  the  drainage-water  was  the  greater  the  greater  the  amount  of 
ammonia-salts  applied  ;  and  that,  after  autumn-sowing,  the  qiiaQ- 
tity  was  very  much  greater  in  the  winter  than  subsequently  in 
the  spring  and  summer. 

Calculation  showed  that,  for  every  1  part  of  combined 
nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of  drainage-water,  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  2^  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  for  every  inch  of  imin 
passing  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  as  drainage  of  that  strength. 
In  one  case  of  winter-drainage,  after  an  application  of  600  lbs. 
of  ammonia-salts  per  acre  in  the  autumn,  Dr.  Frankland's 
analysis  showed  7*841  parts  of  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of 
water,  corresponding  to  a  loss  of  nearly  18  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per 
acre,  provided  (which,  however,  is  not  probable)  that  an  inch 
of  rain  had  passed  as  drainage  of  that  strength. 

As  would  be  expected,  as  the  nitrate  of  soda  was,  even  for 
wheat,  always  sown  in  the  spring,  the  autumn  and  winte^ 
drainage  from  the  nitrated  plot  always  contained  much  less 
nitrogen  than  that  collected  at  the  same  date  from  the  plots 
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manured  with  ammoniapsalts  in  the  autumn.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  much  less  capacity  of  a  given  surface  of  soil  for  the 
absorption  of  nitrate  of  soda,  or  other  nitrates  arising  from  its 
decomposition,  than  of  the  ammonia  of  ammonia-salts,  heavy 
lains,  soon  after  sowing,  would  carry  off  more  of  the  nitrogen  from 
nitrate  of  soda  than  from  a  corresponding  dressing  of  ammonia- 
salts.  In  one  case  Dr.  Voelcker  found,  in  the  drainage  collected 
from  the  nitrated  plot  soon  after  a  dressing  of  550  lbs.  of  nitrate  per 
acre  (  s  400  lbs.  ammonia-salts),  applied  in  the  spring,  5 '  83  parts 
of  nitrogen  per  100,000  parts  of  water,  corresponding  to  a  loss 
of  about  13  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  inch  of  rain  passing. 

These  facts,  showing  how  great  may  be  the  loss  of  the 
nitrogen  of  manure  by  drainage,  are  obviously  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance,  and  demand  very  serious  consideration. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  with  certainty,  either 
the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  retained  by  the  soil  within  the  reach 
of  the  roots,  the  proportion  of  the  total  rain  which  would  pass 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots,  or  the  average  composition  of  the 
drainage-water,  absolute  proof  whether  the  whole  of  the  supplied 
nitrogen  which  is  not  recovered  in  the  crop  is  either  retained  by 
the  soil,  or  lost  by  drainage,  is  not  at  command.  Still,  a 
consideration  of  such  data  as  are  available  in  reference  to  the 
points  here  indicated,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  which  was  applied  as  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate  of 
soda  to  the  wheat  was  either  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop^ 
accumulated  within  the  soily  or  lost  by  drainage.    * 

As  already  said,  as  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  ammonia- 
salts  which  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  produce  was  much 
greater  in  the  experiments  with  barley  than  in  those  with  wheat, 
diere  remained  of  course  much  less,  in  its  case,  to  be  accounted 
for  by  accumulation  in  the  soil,  and  by  drainage. 

Only  few  determinations  of  nitrogen  have  as  yet  been  made 
in  the  soils  of  the  barley  plots  ;  but,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  results  obtained  hitherto,  it  seems  probable  that  there  is  less 
accumulation  than  in  the  case  of  the  wheat,  especially  in  the 
lower  layers.  It  seems  pretty  certain,  too,  that  there  must  be 
much  less  loss  by  drainage ;  but,  as  the  experimental  barley-field 
is  not  artificially  drained,  no  direct  evidence  can  be  adduced  on 
the  point  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the  ammonia- 
salts  are  sown  for  the  barley  in  the  spring,  when  the  soil  is  in  a 
porous  condition,  when  there  is  comparatively  little  risk  of  wash- 
ing out,  and  when  growth  almost  immediately  succeeds,  there 
will  be  a  less  immediate  and  wide  distribution  of  the  ammonia, 
or  of  the  nitrate  resulting  from  its  oxidation,  a  larger  proportion 
at  once  taken  up  by  the  growing  crop,  and,  probably,  a  larger 
proportion  fixed  near  the  surface  before  the  winter-rains,  and 
remaining  available  there  for  succeeding  crops. 
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Not  only,  then,  do  the  results  point  to  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  loss  of  nitrogen  which  has  been  observed  in  the  use  of 
artificial  nitrogenous  manures,  but  also  of  the  much  greater  loss 
when  they  are  applied  in  the  autumn  for  wheat,  than  when  in 
the  spring  for  barley  or  for  oats.  In  confirmation  of  the  expla- 
nation on  the  latter  point,  may  be  cited  the  facts  that,  not  only 
was  there  on  the  average  much  more  increase  even  of  wheat,  and 
much  more  nitrogen  recovered  in  the  increase,  when  a  given 
amount  of  it  was  applied  as  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  than 
when  as  ammonia-salts  in  the  autumn,  but  the  difference  in 
favour  of  the  spring-sown  manure  was  especially  marked  after 
unusually  wet  autumns  and  winters. 

There  is  another  point  to  notice  in  connection  with  the  action 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  A  given  surface  of  soil  has  much  lest 
power  to  retain  either  nitrate  of  soda,  or  other  nitrates,  than  am- 
monia, and  so  far  their  nitrogen  is,  cceteris  paribus^  more  liable 
to  loss  by  drainage.  Yet,  when  frequently  used  on  the  same 
land,  such  was  the  effect  of  the  nitrate,  or  its  products  of  decom- 
position, aided  by  increased  development  of  root,  in  causing  the 
disintegration,  and  so  increasing  the  porosity  and  surface  of  the 
clay  subsoil,  that  there  would  appear  to  have  been  not  only  a 
greater  retention  of  moisture  in  an  available  form  by  the  subsoil, 
rendering  the  growing  crop  more  independent  of  drought,  bnt 
also  a  greater  retention  of  nitrates  than  would  be  anticipated 
considering  their  solubility,  and,  hence,  a  more  lasting  efiect 
from  previous  applications  than  would  otherwise  be  expected. 
On  the  other  hand,  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  at 
Rothamsted,  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  used  in  large  quantities  so 
many  years  in  succession,  the  surface  soil  has  retained  so  mach 
moisture  as  to  be  difficult  to  work  after  wet  weather. 

The  results  have  shown  that  a  considerably  less  proportion  of 
the  nitrogen  applied  as  rape-cake,  than  as  either  ammonia-salts  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  was  recovered  in  the  increase  of  crop  within  a 
given  period  of  time,  and  again  considerably  less  of  that  applied 
in  farmyard  manure  than  in  rape-cake.  Owing  to  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  nitrogenous  organic  matter  of  these  ma- 
nures, their  nitrogen  is  necessarily  but  slowly  available.  It 
would  appear,  however,  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  less  subject  to 
loss  by  drainage;  and  analysis  has  shown  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  nitrogen  is  retained  by  the  soil,  becoming  bnt 
very  gradually  available  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Indeed,  analysis  showed  that  where  farmyard  manure  had  been 
applied  for  wheat  every  year  for  twenty-five  years  in  successioO) 
the  top  9  inches  of  soil  contained  nearly  twice  as  high  a  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  as  the  corresponding  layers  of  any  of  the 
artificially  manured  plots,  which,  though  they  received  mach 
less  nitrogen  annually,  as   ammonia-salts    or    nitrate    of   soda, 
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neyerthelets  yielded  larger  crops.  Still,  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  dung  not  yet  satisfactorily  accounted  for; 
but,  whether  there  will  be  an  ultimate  loss  of  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  that  supplied,  than  when  ammonia-salts  or  nitrate 
of  soda  is  used,  the  data  at  present  at  command  do  not  enable  us  , 
to  determine  with  certainty. 

It  is,*then,  established,  that  there  is  a  great  liability  to  loss  by 
drainage  of  the  nitrogen  of  manures,  the  available  amount  of 
which,  more  than  of  any  other  constituent,  rules  the  amount  of 
produce,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  British  agricul  ture.  The 
mineral  constituents  being,  however,  equally  essential  for  growth, 
it  is  obviously  important  to  have  some  direct  experimental  evi- 
dence showing  whether  or  not  they  are  also  liable  to  such  loss. 

The  field  experiments  with  wheat  have  afforded  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  marked  effect  of  potass  and  phosphoric  acid 
supplied  more  than  twenty  years  previously,  when  nitrogenous 
manures  were  afterwards  applied  to  render  them  available ; 
and,  not  only  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  produce  con- 
sistent with  this,  but  the  analysis  of  the  soils  has  shown  their 
accumulation,  and  that  of  the  drainage-waters  their  compara- 
tively little  liability  tp  loss  in  that  way.  Indeed,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  the  heavier  soils,  these 
constituents,  which,  by  the  sale  of  corn  and  meat,  would  other- 
wise, be  the  most  likely  to  become  relatively  deficient,  and  which 
in  that  point  of  view  are  the  most  important  to  consider,  are 
almost  wholly  retained  within  the  reach  of  the  roots. 

Let  it  be  granted — that,  in  one  field  at  Rothamsted,  wheat, 
and  in  another  barley,  have  been  grown  for  many  years  in 
succession,  the  same  manure  being  applied  to  the  same  plot  year 
after  year;  that,  under  these  circumstances,  it  has  been  found 
that  mineral  manures  alone  have  little  or  no  effect,  that  nitro- 
genous manures  alone  have  very  much  more,  and  that  nitrogenous 
and  mineral  manures  together  will  continue  to  yield  as  large 
crops  as  farmyard  manure  annually  applied,  and  much  larger 
than  the  average  produce  of  the  country  under  rotation.  It  may 
still  be  asked,  whether  conclusions  drawn  from  results  obtained 
under  such  unusus^  conditions  may  be  trusted  as  any  guide  to 
the  requirements  of  the  crops  when  grown  on  any  other  land,  or 
in  the  ordinary  course  pf  farming  ? 

In  our  paper  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  twenty  years  in  suc- 
cession on  the  same  land  (vol.  xxv.,  pp.  491-494),  we  adduced  the 
results  of  direct  experiments,  made  not  only  in  another  field  at 
Rothamsted,  but  also  in  other  localities,  on  soils  of  very  different 
description,  and  in  very  different  condition.  The  result  in  each 
case  was,  as  in  the  experimental  field,  that  there  was  but  little 
increase  by  mineral  manures  alone,  much  more  by  ammonia-salts 
alone,  and   more   still    by  ammonia-salts   and  mineral  manure 

VOL.  IX.  — s.  s.  2  c 
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together.  We  further  stated  our  conviction,  founded  on  a  very 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  practical  experience  of  farmers 
in  the  use  of  artificial  manures  in  every  district  of  Great  Britain 
for  many  years,  that,  in  99  cases  out  of  100  in  which  wheat  is 
grown  in  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture  with  rotation,  the 
supply  of  immediately  available  mineral  constituents  is  in  excess 
relatively  to  the  immediately  available  supply  of  nitrogen. 

In  our  former  paper  on  the  growth  of  barley,  and  again  in 
Section  V.  of  the  present  paper,  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  is 
adduced  in  regard  to  that  crop.  Two  sets  of  experiments  are 
quoted.  In  one,  barley  was  grown  for  three  years  in  successioa 
on  a  series  of  plots  which  had  previously  been  di£ferentlj  ma- 
nured, and  grown  ten  crops  of  turnips  in  succession.  In  the 
other,  it  was  grown  in  four-course  rotation,  without  manure,  and 
with  different  descriptions  of  manure.  The  evidence  of  these 
other  experiments  is  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  conclusioa, 
that  mineral  manures  alone  will  not  yield  fair  crops  of  barley, 
and  that  an  essential  condition  for  the  growth  of  fall  crops, 
whether  in  rotation  or  under  less  usual  conditions,  is  a  libml 
supply  of  available  nitrogen  within  the  soil. 

Further,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  so  also  in  that  of  barley,  the 
common  experience  of  the  country  at  large,  in  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  to  that  crop,  is  entirely  confirmatory  of  the  conclosioDs 
to  wUich  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  its  growth  year  after 
year  on  the  same  land  would  lead. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  greater  liability  to  loss  by 
drainage  of  the  nitrogen,  than  of  the  more  important  mineral 
constituents  of  manure,  is  doubtless  one  element  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  of  the  prevailing  excess  of  available  mineral 
constituents,  relatively  to  available  nitrogen,  in  soils  generally, 
under  the  ordinary  course  of  agriculture  in  this  country. 

Those  who  have  examined  for  themselves  the  evidence  that  Im 
been  adduced,  and  carefully  considered  the  conclusions  that  hafe 
been  drawn  in  reference  to  the  great  number  of  points  which  the 
enquiry  has  opened  up,  will  probably  feel  that  they  do  not  require 
any  specific  receipts  to  be  laid  down  for  their  guidance,  and  that 
they  will  profit  more  by  the  direction  which  the  study  of  the 
facts  must  give,  to  their  own  observation  and  reflections  on  what 
comes  before  them  in  the  course  of  their  daily  experience. 
Indeed,  under  any  circumstances,  it  must  be  left  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  judgment  of  the  individual  farmer  to  decide  upoo 
the  degree  in  which  any  special  recommendations  will  be  appli- 
cable to  his  own  particular  soil,  and  other  circumstances. 

Still,  in  bringing  this  long  report  to  a  conclusion,  a  few  words 
should  be  offered  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  more  directly 
practical  application  of  the  results. 
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For  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  an  annual 
expenditure  of  less  than  3/.  per  acre  in  artificial  manures  has 
yielded  an  average  produce  of  6  quarters  of  dressed  barley,  of 
good  quality,  and  nearly  1^  ton  of  straw.  Any  practical  farmer 
can  estimate  what  would  be  the  additional  expense  upon  the 
crop,  in  the  way  of  rent,  cultivation,  harvesting,  bringing  to 
market,  &c. ;  and,  having  done  so,  the  result  will  doubtless  show 
a  considerable  profit 

The  soil  at  Rothamsted  is  more  suitable  for  wheat  than  it  is 
for  the  growth  of  barley  after  roots,  as  is  the  common  practice  of 
the  locality ;  but  the  facts  show  that  it  will  nevertheless  grow 
large  crops,  of  good  quality,  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  the 
<x>untry  at  large,  that,  on  the  heavier  soils,  full  crops  of  barley  of 
good  quality  may  be  grown  with  great  certainty  after  a  preceding 
com  crop,  under  the  following  conditions : — 

First  of  all,  it  is  essential  that  the  land  be  got  into  good  tilth. 
It  should  be  ploughed  up  when  dry,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  removal  of  the  preceding  crop.  In  the  spring  it  should  be 
prepared  for  sowing  by  ploughing  or  scuflSing  as  early  in  March 
as  possible,  if  sufiBciently  dry. 

The  artificial  manure  employed  should  contain  nitrogen,  as 
ammonia  or  nitrate  (or  organic  matter),  and  phosphates. 

From  40  to  50  lbs.  of  ammonia  (or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen 
as  nitrate)  should  be  applied  per  acre.  These  quantities  would 
be  supplied  in — 

1^  to  2  cwts.  of  sulphate  ammonia,  or 
1}  to  2|^  cwts.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
With  either  of  these  there  should  be  employed — 

2  to  3  cwts.  mineral  superphosphate  of  lime. 

Of  late  years  the  composition  of  Peruvian  guano  has  been  so 
variable  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  of  it  would  be  required  to  supply  nitrogen  equal  to 
from  40  to  50  lbs.  of  ammonia.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  recommend  it.  If,  however,  the  agents  of 
the  Peruvian  Government  were  to  manufacture  their  guano  into  a 
substance  of  uniform  quality,  and  to  guarantee  to  deliver  it  of  a 
stated  composition,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise ;  and,  as  the  guano 
itself  contains  phosphates,  if  the  ammonia  required  were  pur- 
chased in  that  form,  superphosphate  need  not  be  also  employed. 

Rape-cake  is  also  a  good  manure  for  barley.  From  6  to  8  cwts. 
would  supply  about  as  much  nitrogen  as  would  be  equal  to  from 
40  to  50  lbs.  of  ammonia.  But,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
nitrogen  of  rape-cake,  than  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
soda,  or  Peruvian  guano,  will  be  effective  within  a  given  time. 
In  the  experiments  at  Rothamsted  about  9  cwts.  of  rape-cake 
per  acre  per  annum,  gave  an  average  annual  produce,  over  14 
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years  in  succession,  of  44  bushels  of  dressed  com,  of  nearly 
55  lbs  per  bushel.  With  rape-cake,  as  with  guano,  the  addition 
of  superphosphate  is  unnecessary. 

Whatever  manure  be  used,  it  should  be  broken  up,  finely 
sifted,  sown  broadcast,  and  harrowed  in  with  the  seed. 

Economy  in  the  cost  of  the  nitrogen  is  the  essential  point  to 
be  considered  in  the  selection  of  the  manure  to  be  used.  To 
enable  the  farmer  to  make  an  advantageous  choice,  according  to 
the  market  price  of  the  different  manures  at  the  time,  it  may  be 
useful  to  state,  as  a  basis  of  the  calculation,  that  1  cwt.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  of  the  quality  usually  imported,  contains  nitrogen  equa) 
to  21  lbs.  of  ammonia ;  and  if  the  nitrate  cost  15^.  9d.  per  cwt, 
that  will  be  equivalent  to  9cf.  per  lb.  for  ammonia,  or  15^.  per 
ton  for  every  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia  (or  nitrogen  equal  ammonia) 
which  the  manure  contains.  According  to  the  experiments  at 
Rothamsted,  it  would  appear  that,  at  equivalent  prices,  a  given 
amount  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda  may,  in  the  long  run,  be 
more  effective  than  an  equal  amount  as  ammonia ;  for,  contrary 
to  the  current  opinion,  the  full  efifect  of  the  nitrate  was  not  obtained 
until  it  had  been  used  for  some  years  on  the  same  plot 

The  liability  to  loss  of  the  nitrogen  of  manure  by  drainage  hat 
been  shown  to  be  very  great.  It  will,  of  course,  vary  very  much, 
according  to  the  characters  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  of  the 
seasons.  But  as  it  is  much  greater  during  the  late  autumn  and 
winter  months,  than  in  the  spring  and  summer,  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  Peruvian  guano,  should  always  be  sown 
in  the  spring ; — for  wheat  as  a  top-dressing  in  March,  and  for 
barley,  or  oats,  as  described  above. 

By  a  more  liberal  application  of  manure  per  acre  for  the  rool- 
crop,  the  area  devoted  to  it  may  be  considerably  reduced  with 
comparatively  little  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  crop  on  the 
farm  as  a  whole.  Barley  might  then  be  grown  more  frequently, 
with  an  increase  of  profit  to  the  cultivator,  and  without  lessening 
the  renting  value  of  the  land. 

Bothamsted,  July,  1873. 


XIII. — Report  on  the  Health  of  Animals  of  the  Farm.     By  Pro- 
fessor J.   B.   SiMONDS,   Principal    of  the   Royal   Veterinary 

College. 

In  the  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  my  last  report,  both 
cattle  and  sheep  have  been  less  affected  by  diseases  of  an 
ordinary  type  than  is  usually  the  case  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  weather  which  has 
prevailed,  and  the  general  backwardness  of  the  season.      Special 
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diseases  also  have  been  less  rife,  and  notably  the  one  commonly 
known  as  ^foot^and*mouth  disease.'  Early  in  the  year  this 
malady  began  to  decline,  both  in  severity  and  extent,  in  many 
parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  since  then,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  decrease  has  been  fully  maintained.  Legisla^ 
tive  measures  may  possibly  have  contributed  to  this  desirable 
end;  but  the  history  of  the  affection,  as  belonging  to  this 
country,  clearly  proves  that,  independently  of  any  such  means, 
^ foot*and-mouth  disease'  has  been  for  long  periods  of  time 
together  so  little  prevalent  as  to  attract  scarcely  any  public 
attention.  The  outbreak,  the  decline  of  which  we  now  record, 
commenced  in  the  summer  of  1869,  and  extended  onwards  to 
1870-'71  and  '72.  Doubtless  it  has  proved  a  most  severe  visita- 
tion ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  extent  and  malignancy 
of  footp-and-mouth  disease  in  1839-'40  and  '41  recognise  a 
parallel  instance  of  its  duration,  acme,  and  decrease  when  no 
legislation  existed  with  regard  to  it. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  is  well  known,  are  the  chief  victims 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  but  an  opinion  has  recently  prevailed 
that  hares  and  rabbits  are  also  the  subjects  of  the  malady.  To 
test  this  belief  some  experiments  were  had  recourse  to  at  the 
College  in  April  last.  In  the  first  instance  two  rabbits  were 
inoculated  with  the  contents  of  a  vesicle  which  had  formed  in 
the  mouth  of  a  cow,  and  the  detached  epidermoid  covering  of  a 
second  vesicle,  with  a  quantity  of  saliva,  was  also  placed  in 
their  mouths  and  retained  for  a  time.  No  effects  followed.  In 
the  second  instance,  in  addition  to  a  similar  inoculation  of  two 
other  rabbits,  the  contents  of  several  vesicles  were  well  rubbed 
into  the  thin  skin  between  their  toes,  but  also  without  effect. 

Another  contagious  disease  has  also  been  made  the  subject  of 
experiment,  viz.,  the  small-pox  of  sheep.  The  facts  prove  beyond 
all  doubt  that  some  Saxony-merino  or  German  sheep,  bought  by 
a  butcher,  gave  indications  of  variolous  disease  prior  to  being 
slaughtered.  A  very  small  piece  of  skin,  on  which  one  or  two 
minute  vesicles  existed,  was  forwarded  to  the  College  by  a 
drover,  who  declined  to  give  full  information  with  regard  to  it, 
or  from  whom  it  had  been  procured.  An  examination  satisfied  me 
that  the  vesicles  were  those  of  variola,  nevertheless  it  was  deter- 
mined to  have  recourse  to  the  crucial  test  of  inoculation.  The 
vesicles  were  too  far  advanced,  besides  being  remarkably  small, 
to  yield  fluid  virus,  and  consequently  the  inoculation  was  made 
with  a  minute  portion  of  their  epidermoid  covering.  The  subject 
was  a  lamb ;  and  four  punctures  were  made — two  on  the  inner 
side  of  each  thigh.  Two  of  the  punctures  took  on  the  fourth 
day.  The  local  effects  continued  to  increase  until  the  seventh 
day,  when  the  animal  sunk  from  the  constitutional  disorder 
vhich   accompanied  the   development  of  the  local  symptoms. 
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The  inoculation  was  made  on  April  30th,  since  which  time 
anxious  enquiries  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  asoer* 
taining  whether  sheep-pox  had  again  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
country,  but  happily  to  this  time  the  enquiry  has  had  a  negative 
result.  This  case  is  probably  but  one  of  many  which  occur 
among  German  sheep,  and  it  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
greatest  care  being  observed  with  regard  to  these  animals  when 
imported.  Bought  for  slaughtering,  the  risk  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  ;  but  no  farmer  should  venture  to  buy  these  or  other 
sheep  for  feeding  which  have  been  imported  from  Central  or 
Eastern  Europe. 

Cattle  Plague, — Since  the  introduction  of  this  most  malignant 
disease  last  year,  by  Russian  and  German  cattle  exported  from 
Cronstadt  and  Hamburg,  no  case  has  been  detected  by  the 
inspectors  at  any  of  the  ports  ;  nor  is  it  known  that  the  malady 
has  penetrated  further  westward  than  Bohemia  and  Silesia. 
Eastern  Europe  has,  however,  continued  to  suffer  to  a  great 
extent  for  many  consecutive  months,  and,  according  to  infoi^ 
mation  received  through  official  sources,  Poland,  Galicia, 
Hungary,  and  Lower  Austria  have  not  been  free  from  the  disease 
this  year.  The  risk  of  the  introduction  of  cattle-plague  is 
doubtless  increased  in  proportion  to  its  extension  westward; 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the  greatest  danger  belongs  to 
the  direct  importation  of  Russian  cattle,  or  to  those  which  aie 
brought  via  the  Baltic  into  Western  Europe. 

Pleuro-pneumonia. — The  accounts  which  come  to  hand  £nmi 
time  to  time  with  reference  to  pleuro-pneumonia  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  provisions  of  the  ^^  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) 
Act,"  as  administered  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  have  done 
little  or  no  good  in  keeping  the  disease  in  check.  To  exter- 
minate pleuro-pneumonia,  not  only  more  stringent,  but  more 
united,  measures  must  be  employed,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  one  beneficial  result  of  the  labours  of  the  committee 
now  sitting  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  Act  will  be  the 
adoption  of  such  measures,  or  the  better  administration  of  tlKMe 
now  existing.  Pleuro-pneumonia  may  probably  not  be  found  la 
more  counties  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  recent  in- 
formation proves  that  the  cases  are  increasing  in  number,  and 
consequmtly  the  centres  of  infection  augmenting. 

Scrofula, — Judging  from  the  number  of  specimens  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  College  by  veterinary  surgeons  re- 
siding in  counties  far  distant  from  each  other,  this  beieditaiy 
but  non-contagious  malady  would  appear  to  be  not  only  wide 
spread,  but  also  on  the  increase.  One  cause  of  this  is  doubtless 
a  want  of  care  in  selecting  animals  which  are  to  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  No  animal  which  shows  the  least  evidenoe 
of  the  disease,  or  which  belongs  to  a  family  known  to  be  afiededy 
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ought  to  be  used  as  a  stock  animal.  Scrofula  can  frequently  be 
detected  by  the  existence  of  tumours  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  of  cattle,  but  they  show  a  greater  preference  to  form  about 
the  throat  and  sides  of  the  face  than  elsewhere.  These  tumours, 
especially  such  which  are  hard  or  nodulated  to  the  feel,  and  only 
slightly  painful,  cannot  be  completely  dispersed  by  any  kind 
of  treatment,  but  after  a  time  they  often  yield  to  a  degenerating 
process,  and  discharge  a  purulent-like  fluid  from  sinuses  which 
are  formed  within  them.  The  disease  is  met  with  in  all  kinds 
of  cattle,  but  prevails  to  the  greatest  extent  among  those  which 
are  known  as  our  improved  breeds,  or  pedigree  stock. 

Splenic  Apoplexy. — During  the  first  months  of  the  year  very 
few  cases  of  this  disease  came  to  our  knowledge  ;  but  recently  our 
attention  has  been  called  to  two  or  three  rather  serious  occur- 
rences of  the  malady.  The  last  of  these  took  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hitchin  among  some  heifers  which  were  being 
grazed  for  the  butcher.  Several  died  very  suddenly,  and  with- 
out any  indications  of  ill-health  being  previously  observed. 
Others  sunk  after  an  hour  or  two's  illness.  The  veterinary 
surgeon  at  first  suspected  that  the  animals  had  been  either  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally  poisoned  ;  but  an  examination  of  the 
viscera — abdominal  and  thoracic — which  were  forwarded  to  the 
College,  clearly  showed  that  the  animals  had  died  from  that  re- 
markable blood  affection  known  as  splenic  apoplexy.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  although  some  bullocks  were  being  grazed  in 
the  same  pasture,  and  separated  only  from  the  heifers  by  an  iron 
fence,  not  one  of  them  was  attacked  by  the  malady.  A  change 
of  food  and  in  the  system  of  management,  and  the  exhibition 
of  antiseptic  agents — such  as  the  hypo-sulphite  of  soda — acted 
quickly  in  arresting  the  further  progress  of  the  malady. 

Lecul  Poisoning. — On  two  occasions  within  the  past  fe.w  weeks^ 
the  assistance  of  the  College  has  been  required  in  consequence 
of  the  serious  illness  of  two  herds  of  cattle,  and  the  death  of 
several  in  each  instance.  One  of  these  cases  occurred  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  the  other  in  Sussex. '  In  the  former  the  herd 
numbered  forty-one  animals,  all  of  which  gave  indications  of 
disease,  and  nine  of  them  died.  In  the  latter  the  herd  con- 
sisted of  twenty-three  animals,  out  of  which  five  died.  An 
investigation  was  made  on  the  farm  in  each  case,  the  Hertford- 
shire one  coming  first  under  notice.  The  symptoms  presented 
by  the  animals  were  those  which  belong  to  poisoning  by  the 
c  impounds  of  lead. 

It  was  found  that  the  animals  had  been  put  to  pasture  on 
May  3rd,  and  that  their  illness  was  observed  on  the  12th.  One 
died  on  the  13th,  and  the  death  of  this  was  quickly  succeeded 
by  the  others.     Further  investigation  and  a  visit  to  the  field 
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showed  that  a  portion  of  it  had  been  manured  in  March  with 
so-called  London  refuse  manure.  The  grass  had  grown  more 
luxuriantly  on  this  part,  and  the  animals  had  shown  a  preference 
to  feed  upon  it.  A  search  for  deleterious  matters  resulted  in 
finding  large  masses  of  dried  paint  among  dirt  and  rubbish  of 
all  kinds,  the  clearing-out  of  London  ash-heaps. 

The  Sussex  case  was  precisely  of  the  same  kind,  but  in  this 
instance  the  manure  was  not  put  on  so  early,  and  the  animals 
were  not  turned  out  until  May  23rd.  At  the  end  of  nine  days 
several  were  ill,  and  three  died  ;  a  fourth  died  on  June  12th,  and 
a  fifth  on  June  14th. 

The  opinion  arrived  at  as  to  the  animals  being  poisoned  by 
the  old  paint,  received  a  full  confirmation  by  a  chemical  analysis 
of  the  contents  of  their  digestive  organs — the  compounds  of 
lead  being  found  in  great  abundance. 

RoyaL  Veterinary  CcUege, 
June  28,  1873. 


XIV. — On  Climate  and  the  Supply  of  Labour  as  affecting 
Agriculture  in  Ireland.  By  W.  Bence  Jones,  Lisselan, 
Co.  Cork. 

Mb.  Pringle's  interesting  paper  on  '  Irish  Agriculture  *  in  a 
recent  number  of  this  Journal  *  leaves  untouched,  except  by  % 
passing  mention,  one  part  of  the  subject  which  I  think  deserves 
especial  notice. 

I  allude  to  climate,  which,  in  one  of  the  ablest  essays  in  the 
Journal  (Whitley  on  the  *  Climate  of  the  British  Isles,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  i.),  is  well  described  as  the  ruling  principle  of  agriculture. 

The  Irish  climate  is  proverbially  wet.  A  glance  at  the  Rain- 
map  of  Europe  in  Keith  Johnston's  '  Physical  Atlas '  shows  that, 
exclusive  of  exceptional  mountain  districts,  the  rainfall  in 
Munster  is  the  largest  in  Europe,  a  few  small  spots  alone  being 
equal  to  it.  Whilst  the  rainfall  in  Essex  and  the  East  of 
England  is  about  twenty  inches,  over  forty  inches  is  the  itverage 
of  Cork.  The  rainfall  of  the  West  of  England  and  of  the  other 
three  provinces  of  Ireland  does  not  differ  much — thirty  to  thirtj- 
five  inches.  The  rain  increases  down  to  Penzance,  where  it  is 
the  same  as  in  Munster.  Meteorological  observations  are  keptst 
very  few  places  in  Ireland,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
local  rainfall  in  many  parts  is  much  greater  than  any  that  has 

•  Second  Berie8,'vol.  viii.,  Part  L,  No.  xv.  pp.  1-76. 
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been  registered.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  dampness  in  the 
atmosphere,  as  shown  in  the  efTect  on  household  goods,  clothes, 
&c.,  and  an  absence  of  hot,  dry  weather  in  summer,  especially 
in  the  South,  much  beyond  anything  usual  in  most  parts  of  the 
West  of  England,  even  where  the  rainfall  is. the  same.  Arthur 
Young  said,  long  ago,  '^  The  worst  of  the  climate  of  Ireland  is 
tbe  constant  moisture  without  rain."  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
might  be  said  more  truly.  The  best  of  the  climate  is  the 
constant  moisture.  But,  either  way,  whether  for  good  or  bad, 
such  is  the  climate.  My  experience  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
West  Riding,  Co.  Cork,  and  there,  beyond  a  few  warm  days  in 
summer,  sometimes  not  more  than  half-a-dozen,  we  know  very 
little  of  what  hot  weather  means.  In  spite  of  this  dampness  of 
atmosphere,  the  soil  being  generally  rather  thin,  and  so  drying, 
very  quickly,  it  is  a  charming  climate,  mild  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer,  of  a  refreshing  softness  after  the  heat  of  English 
summer  weather,  that  causes  a  sense  of  actual  enjoyment  from 
mere  passing  through  the  air,  like  that  from  a  drive  in  the  cool, 
evening  of  a  roasting  day. 

The  one  drawback  is  the  force  of  the  south-west  winds,  which 
arje,  however,  the  cause  of  our  other  advantages. 

Facts  from  the  garden  confirm  this  opinion.  Pears  against  a 
wall  seldom  ripen  to  their  right  flavour.  Peaches,  except  in> 
especially  warm  and  sheltered  places,  will  not  do  well.  Peach- 
trees  continue  growing  throughout  the  autumn.  I  have  often 
seen  them  as  full  of  leaves  at  Christmas  as  at  Midsummer.  Of 
course  the  wood  does  not  ripen,  and  any  frost  kills  this  green 
wood,  and  often  reduces  the  tree  in  the  following  summer  ta 
bare  branches,  with  a  tuft  of  green  leaves  at  the  end  of  each.' 
Apricots  hardly  ever  bear  fruit. 

Such  a  climate  as  this  plainly  must  have  a  very  great  influence! 
on  farming  ;  a  greater  influence  probably  than  any  other  natural 
cause. 

Mr.  Buchan,  President  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
in  his  Address  to  the  Society,  November  9,  1871,  thus  speaks  on 
the  subject  of  the  effects  of  climate  on  the  distribution  of  plants : — 

Bousingault  examined  the  distribution  of  wheat  on  tbe  continent  of 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  tbe  conclusion  that  it  required  8248**  Fahr.,  from  the. 
time  it  begins  to  grow  in  spring,  for  the  proper  ripening  of  the  seed ;  and, 
moreover,  that  this  beat  must  be  partitioned  so  as  to  secure  a  mean  summer 
temperature  of  58^  during  tbe  development  and  maturation  of  the  seed.  This 
minimum  amount  of  beat  required  for  tbe  maturing  of  the  seeds  is  a  vital 
consideration.*  Wo  have  proved  in  Scotland  that  a  mean  temperature  of  56® 
during  tbe  critical  period,  with  tbe  average  sunshine  and  rainfall  'of  the 

*  This  subject  has  been  alluded  to  in  reference  to  Belgium  in  my  report  on  the 
-agricolture  of  that  country,  see  *  Journal  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,*  second 
Aeries,  vol.  vi.,  Part  I.,  No.  xi.  p.  4. — Ed. 
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Scottish  summer,  is  sufficient  to  ripen  wheat  properly.  Not  only  so,  but  it 
was  found  that  the  wheat  crop  of  1864  ripened  well  with  only  the  average 
temperature  of  64*4°.  In  that  year,  however,  the  sunshine  was  much  above 
the  average,  and  the  mean  of  the  daily  maximum  temperature  was  high,  being 
as  high  as  in  August  1861,  when  the  mean  temperature  was  57 '4^. 

It  is  probable  that  the  longer  time  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon  in 
Scotland,  as  compared  with  Germany  and  France,  renders  the  ripening  of  this 
cereal  possible  with  a  lower  mean  temperature,  and  when  this  is  combined 
with  a  clear  dry  atmosphere,  and  consequently  a  blazing,  scorching  sunshine, 
grain  of  excellent  quality  is  ripened,  though  the  mean  temperature  rise  no 
higher  than  54 '4^  From  this  it  is  clear  that  in  regarding  the  inflaence  of 
temperature  on  bringing  plants  to  maturity,  it  is  not  mean  temperature  merely, 
but  the  way  in  which  the  vital  element  is  distributed  through  the  day  and 
night,  particularly  at  the  critical  periods  of  the  plants'  growth,  which  must  be 
considered.  A  high  mean  temperature,  with  little  variation,  implies  a  com- 
paratively low  day  temperature ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  moderately  low 
mean  temperature,  with  a  large  daily  range,  implies  a  high  day  tempentore ; 
BO  that  a  climate  with  a  comparatively  low  mean  temperature  may  yet  afford 
the  warmth  required  in  carrying  on  the  higher  functions  of  the  plant  which 
another  climate  of  a  higher  mean  temperature  could  not  supply. 

Now,  that  which  in  the  highest  degree  determines  the  mode  in  whidi 
temperature  is  partitioned  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  day  is  the 
amount  of  cloud  and  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere ;  for  a  knowledge 
of  which  we  must  look  to  the  rainfall  through  the  months  of  the  year  as 
furnishing  the  best  available  key. 

The  rainfall  affects  plants  directly  through  the  nourishment  it  conveys  to 
them,  and  indirectly  through  the  state  of  the  sky  which  its  amount  or  abmoe 
implies.  Indeed,  so  great  is  the  influence  of  rainfall  on  vegetation  that  we 
cannot  be  far  wrong  in  regarding  it  as  co-ordinate  with  that  of  temperature. 
Whatever  the  law  may  be  which  expresses  the  atmospheric  conditions  that 
determine  the  limits  of  the  growth  of  species,  it  must  include  in  its  functions 
both  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  air. 

Decandolie  deduced  the  law  for  the  distribution  of  species  over  a  i^ion 
whose  climates  are  marked  off  from  each  other  rather  by  variations  of  tempe- 
rature than  of  moisture.  He  then  endeavoured  to  extend  it  so  as  to  aoooont 
for  the  distribution  of  the  florse  of  other  regions,  the  climates  of  which  may  be 
characterised  either  as  moist  at  all  seasons  or  subject  to  marked  variations  of 
moisture  at  stated  seasons.  Perhaps  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  results 
arrived  at  by  him  is  the  negative  one  stated  in  these  words : — "On  the  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  limits  appeared  so  often  determined  by  Uie 
humidity,  or  by  causes  still  unknown,  that  the  operations  of  temperature 
always  escaped  my  calculations." 

It  may  be  predicted  that  when  the  limits  of  species  have  been  drawn  with 
some  exactness  for  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  the  regions  from  which 
Decandolie  took  his  examples,  they  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  no  mere 
temperature  lines,  however  calculated  and  determined,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
much  greater  differences  in  the  climates  of  this  region  than  are  generally  sup- 
posed, as  regards  the  rainfall,  particularly  in  the  manner  of  its  distribution  over 
the  year.* 

The  practical  result  of  these  views  seems  to  be  that  the  same 
summer  temperature  (I  mean  the  average  temperature  of  each 
twenty-four  hours)  may  be  arrived  at  in  two  ways — 

*  '  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinborgb,*  voL 
vol.  xl.  Part  II.,  1873,  pp.  262-264. 
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(1).  By  cool  days  and  warm  nights ;  or  (2)  by  hot  days  and  cold 
nights.  Hot  days  are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  good  corn 
crops,  and  if  the  days  are  hot  and  sunshiny,  cold  nights  are  of 
less  importance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  moisture  and 
clouds  in  the  atmosphere  of  Ireland  cause  cool  days,  with  little 
sunshine  ;  and  though  the  nights  are  mild,  that  does  not  for  the 
purpose  of  corn-growing  make  up  for  the  want  of  heat  and 
sunshine  by  day. 

Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  is 
probably  the  best  authority  we  have  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
climate,  has  been  good  enough  also  to  suggest  to  me  that  another 
subsidiary  action,  connected  with  the  others  of  temperature  and 
moisture,  that  plays  a  sensible  part  in  the  phenomena,  is  the 
frequent  lowering  of  temperature  which  occurs  in  July  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arrival  of  the  mass  of  condensed  vapour  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  which,  unhappily  for  the  cereals,  occurs  at  the  St. 
Swithin  period,  just  at  the  time  when  it  is  most  injurious  to 
them,  although  advantageous  to  green  crops.  This  shows  itself 
very  decidedly  in  the  annual  curves  of  temperature  as  well  as  of 
rainfall. 

Mr.  Whitley,  in  the  article  in  the  Journal  above  mentioned^ 
gives  the  average  summer  temperature  of  Cork  at  65°,  being,  as 
he  adds,  the  highest  in  the  British  Islands.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  is  founded  on  erroneous  observations.  There  is 
no  such  average  summer  temperature  as  65°  in  Ireland.     It  is 

{probable  that  the  average  summer  temperature  of  the  South  of 
reland  is  about  60°.  But  60°  is  a  sufficient  average  tempera- 
ture for  growing  wheat  well.  It  is  much  more  than  a  sufficient 
temperature  for  growing  oats,  which  are  believed  only  to  require 
from  54°  to  57°.  Yet  good  crops  of  wheat  can  seldom  be  grown 
in  Ireland,  especially  in  the  South,  and  even  oats,  though  so 
much  hardier,  do  not  grow  so  well  as  in  England  and  Scotland^ 
especially  on  land  that  is  highly  farmed.  My  experience  is 
that  it  is  increasingly  hard  to  get  a  proportionately  good  crop  on 
high-farmed  land  than  on  land  in  worse  condition.  This  is 
the  difficulty.  The  temperature  is  high  enough,  according  to 
received  views,  to  grow  wheat  or  oats  well.  But  they  do  not 
g^ow  well.     Mr.  Buchan's  explanation  is  probably  the  true  one. 

There  is  no  series  of  accurate  observations  for  any  long  number 
of  years  extant.  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  R,  H.  Scott, 
Director  of  the  Meteorological  Department,  London,  with  the 
following  Table,  and  those  in  the  Appendix,  which  are  all  that 
his  Office  has,  and  which  are  probably,  therefore,  the  best  and 
fullest  attainable : — 
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Table  I. — ^Msan  Monthly  Barometbioal  Pbessube  and  Tempsba- 
TUBE  at  Valencia  and  Cobk. 


Valkkcia. 

Cobk. 

MOKTHS. 

Pressure. 

Mean  of  5 

Ye*w. 

Temperaftura. 

Mean  of  5 

Years. 

Pressure. 

Mean  of  11 

Years. 

Temptratore. 

Hon  of  13 

Yean. 

January        

February      

March 

^'  ::  ::  ::  :: 

June     

July      

August 

September 

October 

November 

December     

8  A  jr. 

Obser.  only. 

1866-1870. 

29-754 

•895 

•874 

•922 

29-861 

30-105 

30-016 

29-964 

•835 

29-920 

30-015 

29-814 

8A.lf. 

Obser.  only. 

43  0 
44-1 
45-4 
49-2 
52-9 
56-7 
600 
58-9 
56-4 
52-9 
46-8 
46-3 

1857-186». 

29^813 
-934 
•823 
•894 
-932 
•998 
•959 
•929 
•909 
-833 
-881 

29-933 

ltS7-1868. 

41*8 
43-1 
44-8 
49^6 
535 
59  2 

e2^i 

60-5 
57-0 
51-0 
445 
43-2 

Mean  for  the  year   ,. 

29-915 

511 

29-903 

509 

Note. — The  barometric  values  for  Valencia  are  obtained  from  values  kept  In 
the  Meteorological  Office.  All  the  other  averages  are  computed  by  Mr.  Bochaa 
And  published  by  him. 

An  interesting  illustration  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr. 
Scott  from  the  climate  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  exaggeration  of  the  climate  of  Ireland.     He  says  : — 

In  Scilly,  the  mean  monthly  temperature  ranges  only  from  45®  to  63°, 
lieing  a  less  variation  than  at  any  other  place  in  these  islands.  The  north  of 
Donegal  and  Shetland  most  nearly  approach  it.  The  result  of  this  very 
-equable  spring  temperature  is  that  vegetation  is  always  going  on,  and  no  crop 
•or  fruit  will  ripen  thoroughly.  A  few  bad  apples  are  the  only  fruit  bendfls 
gooseberries.  The  plants  that  flourish  there  are  sub-tropical,  such  as  aloei^ 
yuccas,  mesembryanthemums,  and,  of  course,  large  geraniums  and  fuchaas. 
The  produce  of  the  islands  is  to  a  great  extent  vegetables  for  the  Looudoa 
market,  especially  new  potatoes. 

The  climate  is  an  exaggeration  of  your  southern  climate,  such  as  Oipe 
Clear ;  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  being  1°  higher.  The  reason  of  the 
very  exceptional  climate  of  Scilly  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  set  of  the 
currents  at  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel. 

I  think  the  suitableness  of  the  Irish  climate  for  growing  pota- 
toes was  one  cause  that  led  to  the  great  extent  of  potato  calti« 
vation  there  before  the  famine,  which  has  hitherto  been  ascribed 
mainly  to  social  and  political  causes.  Till  the  blight,  potatoes 
flourished  in  Ireland  better  than  elsewhere,  and  therefore  were 
more  grown. 

In  the  South  of  Ireland  corn  ripens,  but  with  difficulty,  so 
that  a  good  or  bad  crop  of  corn  is  more  dependent  on  the  cha- 
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racter  of  the  season  than  elsewhere,  and  the  crop  is  more  often 
inferior.  Over  thirty  years  ago,  before  the  Famine,  when  I  began 
to  farm  in  Ireland,  the  universal  rotation  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
except  near  the  mountains,  was  potatoes  on  lea  manured  (and 
such  lea  as  it  was  ! — land  left  to  rest,  without  grass  seeds  even> 
and  one  mass  of  weeds;  and  then  the  manuring! — earth  drawn 
from  the  field,  with  a  little  calcareous  sand  and  the  refuse  of  the 
dwelling  house  mixed),  followed  by  wheat  Oats  only  came  in  as 
a  scourging  crop  when  the  land  would  no  longer  grow  wheat. 
The  wheat  was  a  poor  crop,  five  or  six  barrels  of  twenty  stones,, 
about  equal  to  twenty-four  bushels,  being  considered  good.  Half 
that  produce  was  much  more  common.  But  as  Corn-law  pricea 
then  ruled,  farmers  were  content,  except  in  bad  years,  which  in 
that  climate  were  frequent. 

After  I  had  been  farming  pretty  well  for  some  years,  with  only  a 
moderate  increase  of  crop,  I  remember  thinking  the  cause  must 
be  in  the  previously  exhausted  condition  of  the  soil,  and  that  I 
might  get  over  it,  and  grow  good  wheat  by  a  rotation  of  (1) 
swedes,  (2)  rape,  (3)  wheat.  The  swedes  and  rape  were  well 
manured  with  bones,  besides  other  manure,  and  half  the  swedes 
and  all  the  rape  were  eaten  with  sheep.  The  wheat  looked  all 
that  could  be  desired  during  the  spring  and  summer  till  harvest, 
but  it  was  no  sooner  in  shock  than  it  was  enough  to  lift  a 
sheaf  to  have  a  painful  proof  of  the  crop's  lightness.  In  fact,  it 
was  worse  than  the  crop  of  the  small  farmer  in  the  next  field^ 
that  had  not  been  a  quarter  so  well  done  by.  There  was  sunlight 
enough  to  ripen  his  thin,  short-strawed  crop  tolerably.  But  the 
ears  of  my  handsome  crop  were  not  half  filled,  and  much  of 
the  com  in  them  was  only  fit  for  chicken's  food.  The  same 
result  several  years  in  succession  at  last  taught  its  lesson. 

I  gave  up  trying  to  grow  any  corn  except  oats.  The  common 
farmers,  too,  have  gradually  ceased  to  grow  wheat,  except  a 
small  piece  for  their  own  consumption  (as  it  is  one  of  the  curiosi- 
ties of  our  stage  of  development  that  every  farmer  thinks  it 
needful  to  grow  the  food  of  himself  and  his  family  on  his  own 
farm ;  so,  as  potatoes  will  no  longer  grow  well,  he  grows  some 
wheat  wherever  he  can  for  home  consumption).  They,  too,  have 
taken  to  oats  as  the  chief  crop.  Wheat  being  usually  lower  in 
price  than  it  was  in  Corn-law  times,  and  oats  much  higher,  no 
doubt  tends  to  the  same  end.  There  is  a  general  opinion,  too, 
that  the  local  climate  has  altered.  The  oats  even  are  not  the 
better  sorts  of  oats.  Black  Tartary  oats,  the  coarsest  sort 
known,  succeed  best  by  far.  But  even  with  oats,  and  thoroughly 
good  farming,  the  produce  in  corn  is  not  on  the  average  of  years 
what  it  should  be ;  nothing  like  what  such  farming  would  pro- 
duce in  England  or  Scotland.     The  upland  soil  in  my  district  is 
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a  useful  turnip  loam,  rather  thin  from  the  rock  being  near  the 
surface,  but  growing  great  crops  of  swedes.  (Manure  as  highly  as 
we  please,  we  cannot  grow  half  a  Norfolk  crop  of  mangolds,  for 
the  same  reason,  I  think,  that  we  cannot  grow  good  com  crops.) 
It  steadily  improves  with  good  farming  in  the  yield  of  grass,  and 
in  the  quantity  of  stock  it  will  feed,  and  not  at  all  slowly.  The 
bottom  land  is  generally  more  or  less  peaty,  with  clay  below,  and 
when  drained  is  very  good  for  grass.  For  years  I  have  used  bought 
manures  and  cake  largely ;  last  year  to  the  value  of  20i.  per 
acre  over  the  whole  farm  of  seven  hundred  acres.  Yet  the  com 
hardly  increases  ;  fifty  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  is  still  as  much 
as  we  can  grow  in  a  good  year,  even  after  sheep  folded  on  swedes, 
with  hay  and  cake.  I  am  not  able  to  give  measured  quantities 
of  any  value,  for  the  farm  is  managed  in  subordination  to  the 
needs  of  the  estate,  with  sometimes  a  slice  of  good  land  let 
away  in  order  to  improve  a  tenant's  farm,  sometimes  a  slice  of 
reclaimed  land  added  to  it,  sometimes  of  land  given  up  by  a  bad 
tenant,  and  worn  out  to  a  degree  of  exhaustion  that  will  not 
grow  either  weeds  or  couch  (it  is  something  to  have  come  to  look 
on  a  good  crop  of  couch  as  a  hopeful  sign  of  land),  and  which 
swallows  up  all  the  manure  of  a  year  or  two  as  a  starved  beast 
swallows  good  feeding  without  showing  it  Rotation  and  exact 
quantities  at  successive  intervals  thus  are  made  almost  impossible ; 
but  my  conviction  is  strong,  from  close  observation,  that  the 
difficulty  of  growing  larger  crops  of  oats  is  due  to  the  climate, 
which,  though  in  ordinary  years  it  will  ripen  a  moderate  crop, 
has  too  much  moisture  and  too  little  sunshine  to  ripen  a  reallj 
heavy  crop,  except  in  chance  seasons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  same  climate  that  is  so  unfaTOii> 
able  for  com  is  extraordinarily  favourable  for  grass,  which  con- 
tinues to  grow  often  through  most  part  of  the  winter. 

And  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  inclination  to  grass- 
farming  that  is  almost  universal  in  Ireland,  not  only  among  laige 
farmers  and  landowners  farming  on  their  own  account,  bat 
equally  among  middling  and  small  farmers.  The  small  farmer 
formerly  tilled  more  of  his  farm  in  proportion,  because  it  took 
much  of  his  land  to  provide  the  food  for  his  family,  but  even 
before  the  famine  the  constant  argument  used  by  small  farmers 
seeking  more  land  was,  "  If  I  get  more  land  I  can  leave  more  out 
in  grass."  When  a  farmer  failed,  it  was  always  said,  "He 
tilled  too  much  of  his  land.''  There  was  never  any  doubt  bat 
that  the  land  paid  best  in  grass,  when  the  farmer  could  afford  to 
buy  stock.  The  climate  was  and  is  the  ruling  principle,  as  Mr. 
Whitley  said.  Even  when  the  grass  farming  is  bad,  as  it  often 
is,  it  still  pays  better  than  the  equally  bad  tillage  farming  that 
the  same  farmer  would  practise  on  the  same  farm.    The  views  in 
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favour  of  breaking  up  inferior  grass  so  often  urged  in  drier 
climates  have  very  little  place  in  our  wet  climate.  There  is  very 
little  land  so  bad  that  if  it  is  once  in  good  condition  will  not 
grow  grass  well  in  this  climate.  When  the  land  needs  breaking  up 
it  is  almost  always  only  as  the  best  means  of  adding  condition 
in  order  again  to  put  it  in  grass. 

Of  course  what  I  have  said  in  no  way  affects  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Pringle's  complaints  of  bad  grass-farming.  No  doubt, 
too,  there  is  some  land  that  cannot  profitably  be  kept  in  grass 
beyond  a  few  years.  I  believe,  also,  there  is  a  tract  of 
country  in  the  East  and  North-east  of  Ireland,  from  Wexford  to 
Down  inclusive,  where  the  climate  is  more  favourable  to  tillage 
than  elsewhere.  When  land  is  foul  with  weeds,  and  much  worn 
out,  cultivation  with  heavy  manuring  of  green  crops,  is  the  most 
economical,  if  not  the  only  way  of  getting  it  into  condition  ;  and 
without  some  roots  and  straw  for  winter  it  is  not  easy  on  middling 
land  to  manage  a  heavy  stock  to  the  best  advantage  ;  but  I  think 
the  problem  of  profitable  farming  in  these  times  in  Ireland  is 
(or  at  least  is  fast  becoming)  with  how  little  cultivation  a  farm 
in  grass  can  be  successfully  managed.  There  is  a  great  change 
since  the  time  when  Mr.  Algernon  Clarke,  whom  Mr.  Pringle 
quotes  as  his  authority,  wrote  of  Irish  farming.  The  price  of 
stock,  and  of  most  grass  products,  has  immensely  increased. 
The  cost  of  labour  has  gpreatly  increased  too ;  not  only  are  wages 
much  higher,  which  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  but  labourers  in 
Ireland  usually  give  less  and  worse  labour  for  their  hire.  It  was 
bad  enough  before  with  low  wages,  it  is  worse  now  with  much 
higher  wages,  whatever  it  may  ultimately  come  to.  Emigration, 
too,  is  steadily  lessening  the  supply  of  labour  year  by  year. 
When  I  began,  thirty  years  ago,  if  I  gave  out  overnight  that  I 
wanted  fifty  men  next  morning  for  a  job  of  work,  100  would  be 
on  the  ground  begging  for  employment.  Several  years  ago, 
being  pretty  forward  with  draining  and  such  improvements,  I 
bethought  me  that  it  would  be  well  to  devote  money  to  the  im- 
provement of  labourers'  houses  over  the  estate.  I  had  already 
built  good  houses  for  most  of  the  men  in  my  own  regular  em- 
ployment. When  I  came  practically  to  consider  the  subject  I 
found  that  everything  was  in  such  a  transition  state  that  it  was 
wiser  to  wait  a  while,  and  see  what  houses  would  be  really 
wanted  and  where.  It  was  well  I  did  so,  for  now  there  are  a 
number  of  labourers'  houses  on  all  parts  of  the  estate  standing 
empty,  some  of  them  fairly  good  slated  houses,  much  superior  to 
the  common  cabins  of  the  country ;  more  are  yearly  being  left 
enmty. 

Extra  jobs  of  draining,  &c.,  can  no  longer  be  done  in  most 
years   at  a  reasonable  cost,  or  a  fair  increase  on  former  prices. 
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Men  are  not  to  be  had,  except  a  few  at  slack  times  of  year,  and 
they  will  not  do  wet,  unpleasant  work  except  for  very  high  pay, 
and  in  their  own  lazy  way.  It  is  often  said  that  one  advantage 
of  more  and  better  cultivation  would  be  additional  employment 
for  labourers.  I  have  always  thought  this  a  fallacy.  There  is 
more  profitable  work  in  draining,  &c.,  wanting  to  be  done  in 
Ireland,  exclusive  of  the  reclamation  of  real  waste  land,  than  all 
the  labourers  could  do  in  two  generations,  even  if  they  worked  welL 
There  is  no  good  reason,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  labourers, 
for  departing  from  the  sound  principle  of  political  Economy,  that 
such  mode  of  farming  should  be  followed  as  will  leave  the  largest 
net  profit  (true),  whether  it  be  grass  or  tillage  farming.  In  truth, 
even  such  lightish  land  as  I  have  described,  when  it  is  laid  down 
in  grass  in  good  condition,  produces  excellently  and  for  many 
years.  The  number  of  years  that  it  will  produce  well  in  grass 
without  showing  signs  of  going  back,  wholly  depends  on  the 
condition  it  is  in  when  laid  down,  and  on  the  treatment  of  the 
grass.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  manure  can  be 
bought,  top-dressing  grass  is  a  very  favourite  course,  and  is  thought 
to  answer  especially  well.  Except  in  such  places  manuring  grass 
is  little  understood  or  practised.  How  far  artificial  manures,  as 
recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Kirby  Hall,*  will  effect  a 
permanant  improvement  in  grass  on  such  a  soil  as  ours,  whidi 
is  not  strong  land,  may  perhaps  be  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  any  phosphates  of  which  the  soil  is  deprived  by  nulk  or 
grazing  can  be  thus  restored  at  small  cost ;  and  it  is  also  certain 
that  there  are  many  intelligent  men  in  Ireland,  ready  to  try  JMr. 
Thompson's  prescription,  and  all  other  suggestions  for  keeping 
up  the  condition  of  grass  land. 

The  conclusion  I  wish  to  draw  from  the  facts  and  considerations 
:  I  have  stated  is,  that  Ireland,  notably  the  South  and  West,  is  from 
its  climate  a  land  of  grass,  and  that  for  farming  profitably  in 
Ireland  grass  should  be  the  first  object,  and  tillage  only  so  far  as 
it  helps  the  grass.  I  believe  this  is  what  all  our  best  farmers  aie, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  working  to.  Mr.  Pringle's  strictnres 
on  the  fault  of  much  of  our  Irish  grass  farming  are  generally  quite 
true,  and  the  remedy  he  proposes  is  in  a  measure  good,  but  only 
in  a  measure — not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  better  :gTass. 
In  truth  our  grass  privileges  (as  an  American  might  call  them)> 
are  very  great.  Farmers,  who  know  their  business,  are  doing  ex- 
cellently. It  is  sometimes  said  that  landowners  farming  their 
own  land  in  Ireland  lose  by  it.  Never  was  there  a  greater  deln- 
sion.     The  profit  on  grass  farming  makes  it  all  easy,  whatever 

•  Vide  *  Journal  Royal  Agricultural  Society,'  2nd  series,  vol.  viii.,  Part  I.,  Xo. 
XV.,  p.  174. 
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scale  a  landlord  farms  on ;  much  easier  than  in  a  country  fit  for 
tillage  alone.  Numbers  of  us  are  making  more  than  double  the 
rent  we  used  to  get  for  the  land,  when  let  to  tenants,  and  three 
times  the  present  valuation  of  the  land. 

When  land  is  well  laid  down,  the  first  year's  grass  is  very 
good.  The  second  year  is  worse,  because  the  artificial  grasses 
are  dying  out  and  the  natural  grasses  have  not  had  time  to  take 
their  place.  The  third  year  the  natural  grasps  are  established, 
and  a  close  and  excellent  sward  is  the  result,  equal  to  good  old 
^rass  in  the  West  of  England,  and  such  as  in  ^^orfolk  could  not 
be  got  in  thirty  years,  hardly  in  twice  thirty.  I  have  often  said 
that  such  land  as  I  have  to  deal  with,  in  the  Norfolk  climate 
would  not  be  worth  half  what  it  is  in  the  Irish  climate.  Again, 
consider  the  immense  rise  in  the  price  of  grass  products  in  Ire- 
land. Twenty  years  ago,  butter  sold  for  hd,  to  &d,  per  lb. 
Good  beef  was  often  at  3rf.  and  pork  at  2rf.  per  lb.  2/.  to  3/. 
was  not  thought  a  bad  price  for  a  yearling  heifer.  I  have  bought 
good  fair  stock  lambs  in  July  for  5«.  each.  Now  prices  are  some 
twice,  some  four  times,  some  six  times  these  rates,  all,  be  it 
observed,  for  grass  products.  This  rise  of  price  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced its  effects  on  our  farming,  and  on  the  value  of  land. 
Some  of  it  is  still  recent,  at  least  in  part — as  the  value  of  young 
stock — and  the  argument  is  still  used  and  felt,  '^  Perhaps  these 
high  prices  will  not  hold.''  But  as  soon  as  the  prices  of  stock  are 
felt  to  be  permanent — as  the  increasing  demand  for  meat  from 
increasing  wages  in  England  shows  it  is  likely  they  will  be  perma- 
nent— ^that  cause  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  in 
favour  of  grass  farming,  wherever  grass  will  grow  fairly.  I  can 
say  that  in  the  arrangements  for  my  own  farm  these  considerations 
weigh  more  day  by  day.  Com  is  not  higher  in  price,  the  wages 
to  be  spent  in  growing  it  are  higher;  but  grass  products,  that  cost 
little  or  no  more  wages,  are  many  times  higher  in  price.  Can 
there  be  a  doubt,  from  this  cause  alone,  what  the  intelligent 
iarmer  will  do  in  a  climate  specially  suited  to  grass  ? 

Grass  farming  in  every  form,  and  with  every  sort  of  help  from 
bought  manures  or  bought  food  for  stock,  cake,  &c.,  is  the  true 
future  before  us. 

Water  meadows,  the  especial  advantage  of  which,  in  the  mild 
climate  of  Ireland,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Philip  Pusey  (in  the 
Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  62")  more  then  twenty  years  ago,  are  a  most 
valuable  resource  to  Irish  grass  farmers.  Mowing  upland  grass  on 
second-rate  land  for  hay  is  very  exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  we 
do  it  as  little  as  possible.  We  cut  hay  mostly  from  bottom  lands. 
But  water  meadows  in  this  climate  are  very  productive,  and  we 
grow  unusual  crops  of  hay  on  them,  yet  systematic  watering  is 
not  nearly  as  common  as  it  might  be.     Small  farmers  are  con- 
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stantlj  squabbling  amongst  themselves  for  the  use  of  any  rill  of 
water  near  their  farms.  When  they  have  got  it,  they  often  let  it 
run  the  whole  winter  over  one  spot,  which  is  thus  made  into 
a  morass,  especially  as  the  cattle  are  seldom  kept  out  of  the  field. 
The  opportunities  of  making  regular  water  meadows  are  very 
frequent,  and  will  be  made  use  of  more  and  more.  I  have  found 
a  dressing  of  five  or  ten  cwt.  of  bones  on  water  meadows  greatly 
to  thicken  the  grass  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  hay.  They  are 
applied  as  soon  as  the  hay  is  off,  so  as  to  be  well  trodden  in  by 
the  stock  eating  the  after-grass,  and  avoid  risk  of  the  water 
washing  them  away  when  the  meadow  is  flooded  in  autumn.  I 
believe  they  pay  well  every  few  years,  as  often  as  the  hay  shows 
any  signs  of  becoming  inferior.  My  theory,  I  know  not  howoor- 
rect,  i&  that  the  water  must  contain  the  other  food  of  grass  in 
larger  proportion  than  phosphates.  The  bones  thus  make  up  all 
that  is  wanted. 

The  course  on  my  own  farm,*  which  has  been  arrived  at  simply 
from  experience  and  the  pressure  of  facts,  will,  I  think,  show 
what  we  are  coming  to.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the  course,  in- 
stead of  a  regular  rotation,  has  been  to  choose  fifty  or  sixty  acres 
of  the  worst  grass  on  the  farm  each  year  for  ploughing.  Most  of 
this  is  sown  with  lea  oats  ;  but  if  the  land  is  very  poor,  no  oats 
are  taken,  and  then  it  is  ploughed  with  two  ploughs  following 
each  other,  one  skimming  the  grass  as  lightly  as  possible,  the 
other  turning  a  good  fiirrow  of  earth  over  it.  it  is  then  broken 
for  turnips  the  next  spring.  But  there  is  more  trouble  in  getting 
such  land  prepared  for  turnips  than  after  lea  oats,  and  the  plan 
can  only  be  followed  to  a  limited  extent 

The  ewes  are  folded  on  the  grass  meant  for  lea  oats,  before  it 
is  ploughed.  But  still  the  oats  are  usually  very  bad.  The  older 
the  grass,  the  worse  are  the  oats.  It  is  plain  the  sod  does  not 
rot  in  time  to  help  the  oats.  In  some  districts  they  grow  two 
crops  of  oats  in  succession,  on  breaking  up  the  land  ;  the  first  if 
bad,  the  second  good  enough,  because  the  sod  by  that  time  if 
rotten.  But  this  plan  is  exhausting,  and  leaves  the  land  very  foul. 
With  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  turnips  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
fattening  200  sheep  and  over  30  beasts,  besides  keeping  200 
ewes  and  200  hoggets  of  the  previous  spring,  60  cows,  and  yonnf 
stock,  rising  yearlings  and  two-year  olds,  about  35  to  40  head 
of  each  age — enough  to  stock  the  farm  in  the  following  sonuner 
with  little  buying. 

We  have  the  last  two  years  reduced  the  number  of  acres  broken 
each  year  to  forty  instead  of  fifty,  and  still  fatten  and  keep  the 
same  stock  as  before,  with  the  help  of  more  cake.  This  of  coune 
lessens  the  work  of  men  and  horses.;  and  if,  as  is  said,  a  ton  of 
cake  may  be  jeckoned  as  roughly  equal  to  an  acre  of  tonupf 
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(which  I  do  not  think  it  is,  of  such  crops  of  turnips  as  we  grow), 
there  is  no  reason  that  such  a  course  should  not  answer  and  keep 
up  the  condition  of  the  grass.  In  two  or  three  years  I  expect 
the  extent  ploughed  may  be  reduced  to  thirty  acres  each  year,  and 
with  still  more  cake  the  same  winter  stock  be  kept  and  fattened. 
Just  now  I  have  a  tract  of  cut-out  bog  that  has  been  drained  &c. 
coming  in.  This  for  its  own  sake  needs  cultivation  and  turnip 
cropping,  and  so  delays  the  decrease  of  tillage.  Oats  with 
grass  seeds  follow  the  turnips,  unless  the  land  is  poor,  when  it  is 
laid  down  with  rape  and  grass  seeds,  no  corn  crop  being  taken. 
Experience  can  alone  show  how  far  we  can  decrease  cultivation, 
and  keep  up  the  condition  of  the  grass  land.  It  can  clearly  be 
done  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  i.e.  twenty-five  acres  instead  of  fifty, 
being  ploughed  each  year.  The  net  profit  on  the  farm  is  more 
than  double  the  rent  the  tenants  paid  for  it  when  they  failed, 
after  charging  to  each  year  all  the  cake  and  manure  bought, 
bailiff's  salary,  and  every  expense.  The  changed  appearance  of 
the  land  is  a  pleasure  to  one  s  eyes.  The  stock  are  more  than 
double  the  number,  and  individually  double  the  weight  of  those 
the  tenants  kept. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  it,  but  religion  and  politics  have 
been  brought  in  Ireland  even  into  the  question  of  farming,  and 
whether  grass  or  tillage  are  best  for  the  country  is  sought  to  be 
decided  by  what  is  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant  interests.  The  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  and  their  party  depends  on  the  nimiber  of  Roman 
Catholics ;  and  tillage,  as  giving  more  employment  than  grass^ 
has  been  favoured  accordingly.  Even  the  growth  of  flax  has 
been  urged  on  the  same  grounds.  I  have  already  shown  the 
weakness  of  such  reasoning,  because  there  is  plenty  of  work  for 
every  one  for  long  years  in  draining  and  other  improvements, 
far  more  profitable  to  all  concerned  than  it  can  be  to  try  to  force 
one  kind  of  farming  instead  of  another  that  for  any  reason  is 
more  profitable.  But  there  is  no  doubt  it  has  been  thought  the 
increased  employment  from  tillage  would  check  the  emigration. 

My  own  opinion  is  clear  that  the  decrease  of  labourers  is 
going  on  so  fast  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  seven  or  ten  years 
there  will  be  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  it  is  very  fortunate 
for  us  that  the  increased  price  of  grass  products  gives  us  so  pro- 
fitable a  means  of  escape  from  what  would  be  otherwise  a  most 
serious  difficulty.  Those  who  have  treated  their  land  best  will 
have  least  trouble. 

On  one  point  alone  Mr.  Pringle,  I  think,  is  Quite  wrong — when 
he  argues  against  grass  farming  because  small  farmers,  holding 
7  millions  of  acres,  keep  on  them  stock  to  the  value  of  17 J 
millions  of  money ;  whilst  large  farmers,  holding  8f  millions 
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of  acres,  keep  on  them  stock  valued  only  at  18  millions  of  money. 
But  the  cattle  on  both  sizes  of  farm  are  valued  at  the  same  rate, 
6/.  IO5.  per  head.  It  is  evident  that  the  cattle  of  the  small 
farmer  much  more  nearly  approach  this  value  than  the  cattle  of 
the  large  farmer.  Large  farmers,  as  a  rule,  have  much  larger 
and  more  improved  cattle  of  all  ages  than  small  farmers ;  and 
nearly  all  the  fatting  and  fat  cattle.  Mr.  Thompson's  estimate 
of  the  weight  of  cattle  killed  in  England  is  600  lbs.  per  head 
on  an  average,  which  at  present  prices  would  make  their  value  a 
good  deal  over  20/.  each.  The  cattle  of  large  farmers  in  Ireland 
probably  do  not  weigh  much  less  than  the  average  of  all  English 
cattle  killed,  and  after  all  due  allowance  for  the  value  above 
6/.  IO5.  of  the  cattle  of  small  farmers,  there  must  be  a  large 
excess  in  the  value  per  head  of  the  cattle  of  large  farmers.  If 
this  excess  is  only  fifty  per  cent,  and  it  is  probably  much  more, 
it  will  quite  alter  the  inference  Mr.  Pringle  draws.  Considering 
how  few  turnips,  &c.,  Irish  small  farmers  grow,  and  bow  much 
they  overstock  their  grass,  and  that  they  use  no  cake  or  bought 
food,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  thus  grew  more 
pounds  of  meat  than  are  grown  on  better  managed  large  grass 
farms. 

The  last  three  years  have  been  excellent  seasons  for  grass  in 
Ireland.  With  the  same  stock  every  farmer  has  had  plen^  of 
grass ;  even  those  usually  overstocked  have  had  enough,  and  their 
stock  has  profited  accordingly.  Many  have  thus  been  taught 
the  lesson  of  the  profit  of  feeding  stock  better ;  the  price  a  wcU- 
fed  animal  of  any  age  has  brought  in  the  market  has  been  so  ont 
of  proportion  to  the  price  of  an  ill-fed  one  that  the  most  back- 
ward has  had  the  point  driven  into  his  head,  and  efforts  at  better 
feeding  for  the  sake  of  the  better  profit  have  been  numerous.  I 
think  the  young  cattle  sold  in  the  next  few  years  will  show  tiw 
effect  of  this  better  feeding. 

Such  a  number  of  calves  as  have  been  reared  this  year  in 
Ireland  was  never  seen  since  the  world  began.  It  is  caused  bj 
the  great  price  of  young  stock  in  the  past  year.  The  countrr 
positively  swarms  with  calves.  Hitherto  small  farmers  have  usuallv 
reared  only  heifer  calves,  and  the  bulls  have  gone  to  the  butcher 
at  once.  This  year  bulls  and  heifers  have  been  alike  reared. 
This,  too,  if  the  demand  continues,  will  in  a  few  years  help 
greatly  to  improve  the  quality  of  Irish  stock.  When  the  bull 
calves  were  sold  for  a  trifle  to  the  butcher  at  once,  and  many  of 
the  heifers  kept  as  cows  for  himself,  the  backward  fanner  felt 
little  the  gain  of  putting  a  good  bull  to  his  cows.  Where  now 
he  has  so  many  to  sell,  the  difference  in  the  price  of  a  well-bred 
calf  or  yearling  on  such  a  number  will  soon  work  more  care  in 
the  choice  of  a  bull.     But  most  of  the  calves  must  be  sold  be- 
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fore  the  winter,  since  it  is  certain  fanners  have  not  food  for  half 
of  them. 

The  same  causes  that  have  given  us  plenty  of  grass  have  made 
the  potato  crop  a  great  failure.  There  has  not  been  so  much 
blight  since  the  famine  as  last  year  and  this,  and  the  crop  has 
been  very  bad.  I  think  fewer  potatoes  will  be  grown  in  future, 
which  again  will  lead  to  less  cultivation  and  more  and  better  grass. 

In  spite  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  famine,  farmers  and 
labourers  alike  have  since,  as  "far  as  they  could,  gone  back  to 
the  old  conacre  potato  system.  This  is  the  explanation  why  for 
years  the  statistical  returns  have  shown  a  regular  increase  in  the 
average  of  potatoes ;  only  as  potatoes  did  not  grow  well  enough 
to  last  the  whole  year  the  system  could  not  fully  re-«stablish 
itself  as  of  old.  Some  modification  to  supply  food  in  spring 
and  summer,  when  there  were  no  potatoes,  was  unavoidable.  A 
few  sacks  of  Indian  meal,  bought  on  credit,  was  the  means  used. 

The  terms  for  farmers'  labourers  in  this  district  have  been  3*. 
per  week  and  the  man's  food  at  the  farmhouse ;  the  cabin, 
charged  6rf.  per  week,  and  the  conacre  another  6d,  per  week, 
being  stopped  by  the  farmer  out  of  the  3s.  On  the'  balance, 
with  such  potatoes  as  grew,  wife  and  children  existed.  Of  course 
there  were  some  minor  privileges — pig,  cocks  and  hens,  &c. 

The  strangest  thing  is  that  many  labourers  preferred  such 
terms  from  small  farmers  to  Ss.  or  9s,  a  week,  with  free  house, 
potato-land,  &c.,  from  others.  I  believe  the  secret  is,  that  there 
was  real  work  in  the  one  case,  and  no  real  work,  but  half-idle 
dawdling  in  the  other.  This  year  the  potatoes  have  failed  again 
in  earnest,  but  the  people  are  now  so  few  the  effect  will  not 
be  the  same  as  at  the  famine.  The  3*.  per  week,  however,  has 
broken  down,  as  the  labourers  have  no  potatoes.  Labourers  can 
now  be  had  in  plenty  for  any  job  paying  fair  wages,  and  next 
spring  will  show  a  larger  emigration  to  America  than  for  years 
tfefore. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  one  mainly  connected  with  Irish 
farming  even  to  offer  a  hint  to  English  farmers,  but  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  I  think  in  many  parts  of  England  the  difficul- 
ties as  to  labour,  &c.,  are  the  same  as  our  difficulties,  and  the 
remedies  that  suit  us  will  also  suit  them.  It  seems  a  safe  gene- 
ral conclusion  that  wherever  grass  will  grow  well,  more  grass 
will  lessen  labour.  Where  permanent  grass  is  attainable  with 
difficulty,  the  Scotch  five-course  rotation  instead  of  the  Norfolk 
four-course,  i.e.  two  years'  grass  instead  of  one,  must  save  near 
one-fifth  of  the  labour  on  a  farm. 

More  grass,  with  higher  manuring  and  more  cake,  seems  to 
me  the  remedy,  wherever  possible,  for  dear  labour,  at  a  time  of 
great  demand  for  all  grass  products. 
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It  is  a  very  old  opinion  that  the  successful  fanner  is  he  who, 
with  skill  and  knowledge  of  general  principles,  most  clearlj 
recognises  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances  under  which  his 
farm  is  placed,  and  applies  his  skill  and  knowledge  to  them 
accordingly.  That  is  all  I  contend  for  under  the  very  exceptional 
climate  of  Ireland,  at  a  time  when  labour  is  dear,  and  when  the 
value  of  grass  products  is  such  as  has  never  been  known  or  heard 
of,  and  seems  likely  so  to  continue,  certainly  in  a  measure,  and 
possibly  to  a  still  larger  degree. 

It  is  an  old  saying  in  the  Co.  Meath  that  the  labour  needed 
on  their  grazing  lands  is,  "  A  man  and  a  dog  to  1000  acres 
of  land."  Of  course  there  is  not  much  land  so  good  as  the 
Meath  grazing  lands  and  that  can  be  managed  with  so  little 
labour;  but  the  principle  involved  in  this  queer  saying  is 
decisive  wherever  fairly  good  grass  can  be  anyhow  grown. 

No  doubt  many  cases  can  be  given  where  cultivation  to  a 
considerable  extent  has  been  profitably  carried  on  in  Ireland, 
but  if  the  circumstances  and  rotation  of  these  farms  are  looked 
into,  it  lyill  be  found  that  not  more  than  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of 
their  acreage  is  annually  in  green  crop.  This  means  that  a  good 
deal  more  than  half  the  farm  is  in  grass  over  one  year  old,  and 
that  the  system  is  something  quite  different  from  that  of  an 
arable  farm  in  Norfolk  or  the  Lothians.  It  will  also,  I  think, 
be  found  that  such  farms  have  been  in  bad  condition,  and  their 
occupiers  have  been  getting  them  into  heart. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  during  this  process  and  under  this 
system  their  farms  have  not  paid  well ;  my  own  farm  has  for 
many  years  been  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
once  in  condition  grass  in  the  Irish  climate  will  pay  best  with 
as  little  cultivation  as  may  be,  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  mow 
profitable  work  for  the  displaced  labour  in  draining,  &c.  Sonnd 
political  economy  teaches  that  the  most  profitable  application  of 
labour,  whoever  may  gain  by  it,  whether  landlord,  farmer,  or . 
workman,  is  the  greatest  gain  to  the  community ;  and  that  all 
artificial  attempts  to  force  labour  in  a  particular  direction  for 
the  sake  of  secondary  (even)  good  objects  are  a  mistake,  and 
sure  to  end  in  disappointment.  I  think  this  mistake  is  made 
by  some  authorities  on  farming  in  Ireland  ;  and  as  political 
economy  is  little  else  but  the  correct  statement  of  facts  that  are 
sure  to  produce  the  same  results,  whether  correctly  or  incorrecdy 
stated,  only  with  serious  loss  in  the  meantime  to  those  who  are 
misled,  good  may  be  done  by  putting  forward  the  above  riews. 
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Tabls  U. — ^MoNTHLT  and  Anvtjal  Hainvall  at  YALnfOiA  and 
Boohb's  Point. 


VALENCIA. 


1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

Xmil 

Ralnfillin 
Inches. 

Eqslvalent 
per-oentage. 

January    .. 

7-90 

5  59 

8-49 

8-54 

6-16 

7-34 

13-7 

Febmarj 

415 

4-73 

4-74 

4-30 

4-60 

4-51 

8-4 

Haich       ..     .. 

5-65 

3-61 

5-75 

3-28 

1-94 

405 

7-5 

April 

5-23 

419 

3-39 

4-49 

3-61 

4-18 

7-8 

May 

2-40 

3-29 

3-48 

2-58 

4-50 

3-25 

60 

June 

2-80 

1-13 

1-66 

0-91 

0-61 

1-42 

2-6 

July 

1-86 

3-58 

2-74 

5-22 

205 

809 

.  5-8 

Augnst     ..     .. 

5-49 

504 

2-64 

212 

2-62 

3-58 

6-7 

September 

5-56 

5-24 

3-15 

8-47 

4-25 

5-33 

9-9 

October     ..     .. 

3-54 

8-82 

6-35 

217 

1003 

6-18 

11-5 

November.. 

3-98 

201 

715 

4-81 

4-97 

4-58 

8-5 

December..     .. 

5-92 

4-51 

9-70 

8-56 

2-59 

6-26 

11-6 

Totab 

54-48 

51-74 

59-24 

55-45 

47-93 

53-77 

100-0 

ROCHE'S  POINT. 


Jawoary    ..     :. 

7-10 

7-17 

9-92 

4-34 

7-14* 

15-2 

February  .•     .. 

.. 

4-17 

4-21 

3-25 

3-87 

8-3 

March       ..     .. 

.. 

701 

3.05 

2-86 

4-31 

9-2 

April 

.. 

4-39 

207 

1-41 

2-62 

5-6 

May 

.. 

3-77 

5-94 

5-52 

508 

10-8 

June 

0-75 

1-90 

0*32 

1-04 

1-09 

2-3 

Jnly 

5-95 

1-11 

2-16 

1-23 

1-60 

3-2 

August     ..     .. 

700 

3-80 

107 

1-84 

2-24 

4-8 

September 

400 

7-81 

5-30 

301 

5-37 

11-5 

October     ..     .. 

6-53 

4-39 

0-67 

5-61 

3-56 

7-6 

No?emb^..     .. 

1-65 

4-50 

2-33 

4-06 

3-63 

7-7 

December..     .. 

1-77 

10-35 

5-47 

3-64 

6-49 

13-8 

Totali     .. 

- 

- 

60-37 

42-51 

- 

37-81 

46-90 

1000 

*  The  mean  at  BocJu^i  Point  is  for  3  years  only— 1868-1870. 
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Tablk  ir,-— Fn^-DAT  Mbaks  of  the  Dry  and  Wet  Thxbhol. 

and  Baboaieteb,  from  the  continnoas  Bkoobds  at  Yalihcia  Ob- 
BEBYATOET,  for  the  Yeab  1871 


TitioaioiisrvL 

1 

TREBMomrm. 

Frw-HJiT 

rijiioM, 

KETU. 

FiVlrDAT  P«*IODi, 

BxK^ 

^„^ 

D^.   , 

WA 

Ikf. 

Wft, 

JftIL 

1-  6  1 

46  4 

44-2 

29  924 

June 

30-  4 

57  3 

54-7 

29-624 

C-IO 

45  1 

42*6 

29-757  ' 

July 

5-  9 

58-2 

65 -T 

^817 

11-lS 

44*2 

42*3 

29-607  ' 

lO-U 

59-6 

57  0 

29*771 

lG-20 

41  8 

39' 5 

29" 188  1 

15-19 

601 

57-4 

29-992 

21-25 

38*3 

33*7 

29-975 

^ 

20-24 

58  1 

55*2 

^■m 

26-30 
81-4 

43  5 
45-2 

41-4 

43*4 

29-972 
29  491 

>  * 

25-29 

56  8 

53  3 

29-62i 

Aug. 

90-  3 

5«-6 

66-3 

mm 

Feb. 

5-9 

49*1 

47*1 

29*923 

1'  t 

4-  8 

61  1 

59-0 

30  102 

ii 

10-14 

47-5 

45*7 

29*770 

9-13 

62-2 

69*2 

30-071 

<  1 

15-lD 

49*4 

47*9 

29-906 

1 1 

I4r-IB 

60  0 

57*1  1 

29 -SU 

J* 

20-24 

48*8 

44-9 

30*370 

19-23 

59-S 

57*1 

29-873 

1  • 

25-  1 

48*6 

47*9 

29-814 

f  1 

24-28 

59-8 

55*5 

30-115 

Maroh 

^e 

49*6 

47-0 

29*576 

Sept, 

29-  2 

59-7 

57-2 

39*»7 

*  * 

7-n 

47*  S 

45  a 

29-820 

« * 

3-7 

57-9 

54-5 

29*8ti 

1  f 

12-16 

43*1 

40*1 

29  834 

f  t 

8-12 

5S  3 

65*0 

29  aw 

1  * 

17-21 

49*1 

40-9 

30-056 

f  * 

13-17 

59  3 

56  2 

3O-S01 

*i 

22  26 

50*5 

46  3 

29*822 

■  fr 

18-22 

&^9 

49  S 

mm 

I* 

2i~&i 

45-3 

41-3 

30S82 

^-27 

50-8 

47*1 

29-471 

April 

1-  5 

48  6 

45*7 

30*008 

Oct 

28-  2 

S^l 

48  a 

29*fitf 

1 1 

6-10 

50  0 

46  2 

29-791* 

1 1 

3-  7 

51-1 

47^ 

mm 

1 1 

11-15 

52  2 

50*5 

29-569 

'     1 1 

8-12 

54  9 

52  4 

30  DH 

•  r 

16  20 

50-5 

48-0 

29-251 

13-17 

56-7 

54  9 

2d*BlJ 

1  1 

21-25 

51*4 

48  4 

29-809 

f  * 

18-22 

53-9 

50-6 

29-791 

$  « 

26-30 

51  4 

48*8 

29-819 

1 1 

23-27 

52^9 

60  4 

mm 

May 

1-  5 

51*1 

47-5 

30*042 

Not. 

28-  1 

51*5 

48-4 

2&m 

t  t 

6-10 

57^1 

51  2 

30*218 

2-  6 

48  8 

46  5 

29  899 

t  * 

11-15 

53-5 

49*0 

29-96S 

1 « 

7-11 

44' I 

40  8 

29*805 

*t 

ie-20 

53-2 

49  0 

30-194 

1  f 

12-16 

50  1 

47-6 

30-CK3I 

fl  1 

21-25 

55-8 

51  4 

29  8G5 

■  1 

17-21 

50  3 

47*9 

29  911 

i  1 

26-SO 

59-0 

55  7 

30  211 

22-26 

44*8 

42  2 

30 -(K» 

*  t 

31-  4 

58*5 

54*1 

30^243 

Dec- 

27-  1 

^■4 

36-{l 

30-151 

Jnse 

5^  9 

57-4 

53-7 

30*203 

2-  6 

37  5 

34-6 

30*SSS 

1  * 

10-14 

59  2 

55^9 

29-677 

7-11 

43-1 

40-4 

30  389 

t  T 

15-19 

57-6 

64  9 

29-668 

12^16 

49*3 

46  3 

39*317 

T« 

20-24 

56^2 

52*0 

30-022 

17-21  1 

48*4 

45  6 

29  73S 

1  ) 

25-29  1 

569 

54*1 

29-878 

22-26 
27*®1 

47-6 
46-7 

44-3 
4S  6 

29-7IIS 

a»^i7 
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Tabls  V.^Fitx  DAT  MxANS  of  the  Det  and  Wxr  Thxbxomxtkbs 
and  B^RoniTER,  from  tho  continuous  Bboobds  at  Yalknoia  Ob- 
sehvatoht,  for  the  Year  1870^ 


TitEimGillTKJl, 

i 

Frra-DAi 

r  FuioiMi 

Babo- 

rtTtMT  PlRlOtli, 

Bamo^ 

MwtmaL 

Drr- 

Wit 

Dry. 

Wit. 

JUB. 

1-  5 

45  0 

43  0 

29  446 

June 

30-  4 

57-4 

54-9 

30  010 

6-10 

45-7 

42  9 

29-483 

July 

5-  9 

59-1 

57-3 

29*913 

11-15 

46  8 

44  3 

20*708 

10-14 

59-3 

57-0 

29 '835 

16-20 

45  4 

43-5 

30-421 

15-19 

59-7 

58-0 

30-065 

21-25 

37  4 

34  5 

30'456 

20^24 

65$ 

62-4  1 

30  037 

26-30 

45^4 

42-3 

29-656 

25-29 
30-  3 

62-4 
62-0  1 

58-9 
58-9  1 

30-185 
29-85$ 

Feb. 

31-  4 

45  4 

430 

29*408 

*  t 

5-fl 

43  7 

41-4 

29*464 

Aug, 

4-8 

61  0 

58-3  1 

29-745 

•  • 

10-14 

34  6 

31  0 

80-273 

» * 

9-13 

64-4 

60-6 

30-236 

*  t 

15-19 

38-5 

35  0 

30-139 

*  * 

14-18 

G2'0 

57^7 

30-076 

20-24 

44*6 

41 '8 

29-804 

19  23 

61-4 

57-3 

30-091 

ft « 

24-28 

60-5 

55-9 

29  974 

Mmtah 

25-  1 

44  4 

42-2 

29-244 

t  V 

29-  2 

57-6 

53-4 

29-870 

>  f 

!3-6 
t7-II 

40  5 

37  3 

3OOO0 

■  i 

44-6 

41-5 

30-251 

Sopt 

3-7 

56  6 

52-9 

29-49S 

•  9 

12-16 

46  5 

44  5 

29-688 

1  * 

8-12 

66-4 

52-9 

29-830 

t  V 

17-21 

50-3 

48*6 

30  276 

*  t 

13-17 

60*2 

58-2 

30-229 

4  • 

23^^26 

430 

40*6 

30^049 

» • 

18-22 

61-6 

57-8 

30-171 

27-31 

49-1 

47^2 

30-329 

1 1 

23^27 

50  1 

57-1 

30  198 

1 1 

28"  2 

57-9 

54-7 

30-352 

April 

1-  5 

43  6 

45-5 

30-280 

i  * 

6-10 

430 

44-9 

29-764 

Oct 

&-7 

59-0 

55-4 

29-954 

f  f 

U-15 

49  9 

48  5 

30-227 

1  f 

8-12 

51-6* 

"t 

29  377 

ff  v 

10-20 

52-3 

49  2 

29-953 

*  i 

13-17 

52-7 

49-7 

29-621 

f  t 

21-35 

50 '7 

48-0 

30-260 

(  1 

18-22 

52-7 

49-7 

29-601 

V  * 

26^30 

48-7 

46  0 

30191 

*  * 

1  1 

23-27 

28-  1 

50-5 
62  7 

46-5 

50-6 

29-485 
30-049 

Hk^ 

M-  5 

48M 

45  2 

30-245 

r«-io 

51  0 

49-3 

30  OH 

Nov. 

2-  6 

50-6 

48-6 

30 -^ff 

f  V 

11-15 

50-4 

47-8 

29-389 

1 1 

7-11 

44-4 

41  3 

29  g^ 

16-20 

54- 1 

52 '6 

29-951 

1 1 

12-16 

43-4 

40-6 

29-447 

p  t 

21-25 

54  0 

61-4 

30-283 

1 1 

17-21 

43-9 

41-6 

29  30t 

t  ■ 

26-30 

55-6 

52-2 

29-854 

1  * 

22-26 
27-21 

45-7 
49-3 

43-9 
46-9 

29-278 
30' 127 

June 

31-  4 

57*0 

55  1 

30-055  1 

*  T 

5-9 

60^5 

57^8 

SO  334 

Decj. 

a-  S 

43-4 

40-3 

30-^0 

10-14 

56-9 

54-6 

30-020 

1 1 

7-U 

39  2 

36-5 

29-695 

*  t 

15-m 

57^4 

^'l 

30-011 

■  1 

12-16 

44-7 

42-7 

29-352 

»  t 

20-24 

57-7 

54-4 

30-324 

17-21 

44-8 

42-8 

29-936 

*t 

25-29 

56-4 

53-3 

30-243 

1 1 

22-26 
27-31 

35-9 
35-9 

33  2 
3S-6 

29-748 
30-170 

*  OmTB  iDdifltinct  cm  9ih  and  10th. 

t  Two  days  deficient;  probable  mean  of  5  days,  48*6. 
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Table  VI. — ^Meak  Monthly  Results  from  the  continuoiis  Bscohds 


UOHTHB. 


Tkmpebatdke. 


Menn 
Fahr. 


Date. 


Maximum. 


Date. 


Year  1869. 


Jannary    . 
February  . 
March 
April . . 
May  ..     . 
June  .. 
Jidy  ..     ., 
August 
September 
October     ., 
November 
December . . 


47-7 
48-8 
44-6 
51-9 
51-4 
56-8 
61-4 
59-9 
57-2 
541 
501 
43-9 


Day.  Hoar. 


4 

4 

24 

27 

24 

30 

16 

27 

4 

9 

18 

18 


16 
15 
4 
4 
4 
6 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
2 


53-7 
54-6 
53-4 
69*0 
63-4 
74-3 
77-9 
82-3 
68-4 
73-4 
57-4 
55-0 


Day. 

Hour. 

o 

21 

15 

370 

1 

18 

391 

14 

14 

34-4 

8 

5 

37-4 

11 

16 

401 

13 

16 

45-8 

26 

17 

50-7 

31 

17 

471 

11 

17 

45-6 

19 

11 

42-4 

10 

19 

85-7 

27 

11 

27-7 

Annual 


52-3 


Year  1870. 


January    . . 
February  .. 

Maich 

April.. 
May  ..      .. 
June  ..     .. 
July  ..      .. 
August 
September 
October     . . 
November . . 
December . . 


44-3 
41-7 

45-6 

49-7 
52-4 
57-7 
60-9 
61-6 
58-6 
53-6 
46-5 
40-8 


16      0 
5    19 

18      2 


17 

25 

7 

24 

13 

22 

3 

4 


13    17 


53-2 
52*3 

57-6 


61-5 

65-6 

73-5 

79 

77 

71 

68 

56 

52 


21  11 

13  10 
(22  16\ 
\  *  17/ 

14  18 
1  18 

16  13 
1  17 

30  15 

10  15 

9  15 

17  20 
29  21 


SIS 
30-8 

9«-4 

37*8 
40-7 
490 
518 
46-2 
45-8 
390 
3»-8 
27-8 


Annual 


Year  1871. 

January    

February 

March       

Aprils 

MAy 

June 

July 

August      

September        i    ^5* 

October 

November 

December 


43- 1 

6 

3 

47-9 

6 

23 

47-7 

24 

3 

50-7 

9 

3 

551 

29 

2 

57-5 

1 

3 

58-4 

16 

0 

60-5 

6 

4 

55-7 

16 

3 

53-5 

12 

2 

46-7 

2 

2 

45- 1 

18 

1 

51-3 
52-9 
64-2 
58-7 
72-9 


69 
66 
71 
70 
62 
58 
54 


24 

20 

31-4 

1 

14 

37-9 

14 

17 

348 

3 

16 

400 

9 

17 

42-8 

23 

16 

46-8 

9 

17 

30-3 

21 

14 

51*0 

23 

18 

390 

7 

19 

38-7 

11 

12 

88-8 

1        5 

19 

30-4 
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at  Valkncia  Observatory,  for  the  Years  1869,  1870,  and  1871. 


Pkessurk. 


Mean. 


Date. 


Maximum. 


Date. 


Minimam. 


Mean. 


Vapour.         Dry  Air. 


Inches. 
29-709 
29-893 
29-968 
29-927 
29-755 
30-136 
30011 
80  193 
29-647 
30107 
29-997 
29-777 


Day.  Hour. 

8  11 

12  22 

23  8 

24  23 
29  10 
22  12 

13  21 
31  23 

1  9 

21  22 

19  10 

5  11 


Inches. 
30-329 
30-402 
30-418 
30-258 
30-317 
30-413 
80-410 
30-530 
30-529 
30-580 
30-561 
30-563 


Day.  Hour. 


28 

1 

16 

15 

6 

12 

25 

2 

12 

15 

22 

13 


7 

0 

6 

13 

15 

18 

4 

19 

14 

20 

1 

3 


Inches. 
28-386 
29-007 
29-169 
29-282 
28-961 
29-527 
29-553 
29-640 
29  064 
29-343 
29-281 
28-821 


Inches. 
•274 
•277 
•222 
-305 
•291 
-361 
-441 
•411 
•374 
-344 
-299 
•230 


29-435 

29-616 
29-746 
29-622 
29-464 
29-775 
29-570 
29-782 
29-273 
29-763 
29-698 
29^547 


29-927 


29-852 
29-737 

50-078 

80-112 
29-951 
30-179 
29-997 
30-016 
29-989 
29-684 
29-745 
29-869 


•319 


22  23 

11  20 

6  11 

15  12 
24  11&21 

5  22 

19  10 

30  10 

16  10 

1  0 
3  10 

2  22 


30-543 
30-482 

30-472 

30-499 
30-453 
30-573 
30-329 
30-373 
30-465 
30-416 
30-518 
30-483 


7  13 
27  8 

15  11 

8  14 
11  17 
17  6 
11  22 

4  16 

8  12 

11  19 

23  10 

13  18 


28-541 
28-726 

29-301 

29  063 
28-743 
29-828 
29-689 
29-520 
29-114 
28-795 
28-802 
28-540 


-229 
-207 

-250 

•281 
-321 
-395 
-465 
•420 
•400 
-335 
-257 
-199 


29-608 


29-623 
29-530 

29-828 

29-831 
29-630 
29-784 
29-532 
29-596 
29-589 
29-349 
29-488 
29-670 


29-740 
29-874 
29-919 
29-708 
30-084 
29-929 
29-782 
29-963 
29-852 
29-793 
29-955 
30-006 


23  22 

21  11 

28  23 

4  0 


20 
25 


17  11 

27  0 

13  10 

24  22 

30  23 

10  23 


30-268 
30-505 
30-562 
30-185 
30-390 
30-405 
30  194 
30-485 
30-316 
30-374 
30-402 
30-497 


15  10 

2  17 

5  21 
18  6 
23  20 
29  0 

25  18 
23  21 

26  18 
28  14 

6  16 

27  16 


28-174 
29-018 
28-922 
28-893 
29-594 
29-337 
29-450 
29-321 
28-931 
28-888 
29-532 
29-011 


0-231 
•289 
•259 
-299 
-322 
-371 
•404 
•434 
•342 
-335 
•252 

0-236 


29-509 
29-585 
29-660 
29-409 
29-762 
29-558 
29-378 
29-529 
29-510 
29  358 
29^703 
29-770 
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XV. — Illustrations  of  Irish   Farming.     By   R.    O.    Pbihqle, 
Editor  of  the  '  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette.' 

In  a  previous  paper  in  the  Journal*  I  had  occasion  to  enter  into 
details,  which  may  be  regarded  as  illustrating  Irish  farm  manage- 
ment  under  certain  circumstances.  Those  details  show,  for  the 
most  part,  the  defective  points  in  Irish  agriculture  ;  but  the  few 
examples  I  now  purpose  to  describe,  illustrate  a  higher  class  of 
farm  jmanagement.  The  number  of  examples  of  this  kind  might 
easily  have  been  increased,  but  a  few  cases,  taken  from  different 
ranks  of  Irish  agriculturists,  not  being  proprietors,  will  be  found 
quite  sufficient  to  serve  the  purpose  I  have  in  view,  namely, 
of  showing  that  "  what  one  man  has  done,  another  may  do.** 
The  examples  here  given  comprise  the  largest  class  of  tillage 
farms,  the  medium  class,  and  also  the  smallest,  or  cottage-iaiiai 
class. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  system  of  management 
pursued  on  these  farms,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  I  have  been 
occasionally  obliged  to  use  Irish  measures  of  land,  and  Irish 
denominations  of  the  measure  or  weight  of  grain.  These  local 
denominations  are  confusing  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
them.     The  Irish,  or  plantation  acre,  is  equal  to  1  acre,  2  roodsi 

19  perches  imperial ;  it  is  used  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Irelaiid. 
The  imperial,  or  statute  acre,  is  also  used  in  some  districts,  and 
is  the  denomination  adopted  in  all  official  documents.  In  moit 
parts  of  Ulster  the  Cunningham,  or  Scotch  acre,  is  used.  Tbe 
Cunningham  acre  contains  5760  square  yards,  and  is,  therefore^ 
nearly  midway  between  the  statute  acre  and  the  Irish  acre. 

With  regard  to  measures  of  com  weight  there  is  also  divenitjr. 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  conntiy, 
com  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  imperial  stone  of  14  lbs. ;  dbe ' 
cwt,  112  lbs. ;  or  the  ton,  of  20  cwt.,  according  to  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  in  the  Dublin  market,  and  the  central  districts 
generally,  the  "  barrel "  is  still  used,  although  illegal.  But  the 
confusion  is  j-endered  still  worse  by  the  fact  that  a  **  barrel  **  <rf 
one  kind  of  grain  may  not  mean  a  ^^  barrel "  of  another.     Thus, 

20  stone,  280  lbs.,  is  a  barrel  of  wheat,  rye,  beans,  peas,  and 
potatoes ;  but  16  stone,  224  lbs.,  is  a  barrel  of  barley  or  rape 
seed  ;  and  14  stone,  196  lbs.,  is  a  barrel  of  oats.  Some  yean 
ago  Government  was  importuned  to  take  steps  in  order  to  render 
all  weights  and  measures  used  in  Ireland  uniform,  and  to  abolidi 
certain  illegal  practices  which  had  crept  into  the  dealings  of 
buyers  with  sellers,  consisting  chiefly  of  arbitrary  deductions  ' 
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from  actual  weight,  &c.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  a 
^'  Weights  and  Measures  (Ireland)  Amendment  Act,"  was  passed 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1862,  which  enacted  that  every  kind  of 
farm  produce  was,  after  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  to  be  bought 
and  sold  by  the  imperial  standard  ounce,  pound,  stone,  quarter 
hundred,  half  hundred,  hundredweight,  or  ton.  Certain  penalties 
were  fixed  to  be  imposed  in  the  event  of  any  infringement  of  the 
Act.  For  some  time  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  observed, 
but  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August,  1863,  the  Directors  of 
the  Com  Exchange  in  Dublin  put  up  a  notice  virtually  setting 
aside  the  Act,  and  ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  a  dead  letter ; 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  many  persons  seem  unaware  that  such 
an  Act  is  in  existence,  and  that  they  lay  themselves  open  to 
fines  each  time  they  buy,  sell,  or  quote  grain  by  the  barrel. 
This  circumstance  has  been  repeatedly  taken  notice  of  in  Irish 
agricultural  journals,  but  the  authorities  have  never  taken  any 
steps  to  enforce  the  Act. 

Cloona  Castle  Fabm,  County  Mayo. 

The  farm  of  Cloona  Castle,  or,  to  use  the  original  Irish  name, 
Cuil-na-gCaisol,  is  situated  near  the  town  of  Ballinrobe,  barony 
of  Kilmaine,  county  of  Mayo.  It  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  that 
part  of  Ireland  which  has  the  greatest  rainfall,  and  but  a  short 
diiitance  from  the  mountains  of  Connemara,  and  Loughs  Corrib 
and  Mask. 

Properly  speaking,  there  are  two  farms,  Cloona  Castle  and 
Gallows  Hill,  but  they  adjoin  each  other,  without  any  other 
place  intervening  ;  are  worked  together,  as  regards  rotation  and 
stock  ;  and  constitute,  therefore,  to  all  intents,  but  one  farm.  It 
is  fakeld  by  Mr.  James  Simson,  a  native  of  Roxburghshire,  who 
entered  upon  it  in  October,  1855,  on  a  lease  for  twenty-five 
years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  20^.  per  imperial  acre.  The  farm 
consists  of  2200  acres,  statute,  1800  acres  being  good  arable 
land,  and  the  rest  bottom  land,  or  cut-away  bog.  The  soil  of 
the  district  is  on  limestone,  either  rock  or  gravel.  Cloona  Castle 
forms  part  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 
Previous  to  the  famine  of  1846-47,  the  land  had  been  covered 
with  a  swarm  of  pauper  tenants  and  cotters,  amongst  whom  great 
wretchedness  prevailed  even  before  the  pressure  of  the  famine 
years,  and  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people  was  of  course 
rendered  still  worse  by  that  great  calamity.  Constant  burning 
of  the  surface,  and  over-cropping,  had  thoroughly  exhausted  the 
soil.  The  nominal  rent,  which  was  not  half  the  present  rent, 
was  not  paid,  and  the  landlord  had  besides  to  pay  annually  400/. 
to  500/.  as  poor-rates.      Lord  Lucan  bought  out  some  of  the 
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occupiers,  who  mostly  emijrrated,  or  became  labourers,  while  not 
a  few  succumbed,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  the  com- 
bined effects  of  hunger  and  pestilence.  To  permit  people  to 
struggle  on  in  such  a  hopeless  state  was  not  a  kindness  to  them, 
nor  was  it  conducive  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
As  soon  as  Lord  Lucan  got  the  land  into  his  own  possession, 
he  commencetl  operations  to  put  it  into  shape,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  it  as  one  farm.  Farm  offices  of  a  substantial  nature 
were  built,  stone  fences  erected,  dividing  the  farm  for  the  most 
part  into  fields  of  30  acres,  and  the  land  was  also  partly  drained, 
and  brought  to  some  extent  into  a  regular  system  of  cropping; 
the  cost  of  Lord  Lucan's  improvements  being  over  10,000/. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Simson  took  the  farm,  the  nearest 
railway  station  was  over  30  miles  distant,  but  the  Irish  Great 
Northern  and  Western  Railway  has  since  been  opened,  so  that 
the  distance  from  the  nearest  station,  Claremorris,  is  about 
8  miles.  This  has  proved  a  great  accommodation  to  the  farm 
in  sending  live-stock  and  other  kinds  of  produce  to  market. 

Of  the  1800  acres  of  arable  land,  300  are  kept  in  permanent 
grass,  as  pasture  for  sheep.  The  remaining  1500  acres  are 
cultivated  under  a  rotation.  The  breadth  under  turnips  is 
usually  about  220  acres,  and  of  grain  crops  about  400  acres.  The 
grass  break  of  the  rotation  extends  over  two  years,  or  even  over 
three  years  if  possible.  Turnips  are  frequently  g^wn  as  the  first 
crop  after  lea,  even  old  pasture,  when  such  has  been  broken  np^ 
and  Mr.  Simpson  prefers  this  plan  to  the  usual  mode  of  taking 
oats  after  lea,  followed  by  turnips.  In  preparing  the  lea  fa 
turnips^  the  first  thing  done  is  to  skim  plough  3  inches  deep  in 
Deceml)er,  and  following  each  skimming  plough  is  another 
which  turns  a  furrow  9  or  10  inches  deep  over  the  first.  This 
buries  the  grassy  so<l,  which  rots  in  the  bottom,  supplying  afker- 
wanls  a  large  amount  of  plant-food,  while  the  surface  becomes 
**  like  an  onion-be<l "  in  spring,  easily  worked  and  easily  cleaned. 
Mr.  Simson  has  found  that  in  working  the  land  in  spring  for 
turnips,  if  he  hanrows  the  land  immediately  after  cross-ploughing 
without  an  interval  between  the  operations,  he  is  sure  to  have 
wire- worm,  but  if  he  allows  the  land  to  lie  untouched  for  Ae 
space  of  a  week  or  ten  days  after  cross-ploughing,  before  pntting 
the  harrows  to  work,  he  is  free  fn>m  insects,  and  the  land  also 
works  more  kindly.  The  turnip  cn>p  in  all  cases  is  well  manmed 
with  dung  and  artificial  manures — guano  and  bone  mmnmr. 
S«)wing  swedes  logins  about  the  2(>th  of  April.  Thev  are  grown 
in  2$*inch  drills  (^ridgesV  and  are  thinned  out  at  14  indies 
apartk  yellow  turnips  at  12  inches,  and  later  sown  at  10  inches. 
The  cn>p  is  partly  consumed  by  sheep  netted  on  the  gnNml. 
When  turnips  follow  lea,  the  next  cn^p  is  wheat,  with  which 
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grass  seeds  are  sown.  This  is  a  short  rotation,  but  it  puts  the 
land  into  great  heart.  In  other  cases  the  rotation  is  oats  after 
lea,  turnips,  &c.,  barley  or  oats  followed  by  two  or  three  years 
pasture.  That  part  of  the  turnip  crop  reserved  for  cattle  is  stored 
daring  December,  in  large  triangular  heaps  covered  with  straw 
at  the  farmsteads.  In  1871,  Mr.  Simson  grew  some  sugar  beet 
with  the  intention  of  trying  its  value  as  food  for  fattening 
cattle.  The  crop  was  very  satisfactory  as  to  weight,  and  the 
roots  were  evidently  full  of  saccharine  matter.  They  kept  re- 
markably well  into  spring,  and  were  found  to  answer  well  for 
fattening. 

The  variety  of  wheat  grown  at  Cloona  Castle  is  Grace's 
Champion.  The  average  yield  is  1  ton,  or  say  36  bushels  per 
statute  acre,  the  weight  per  bushel  being  usually  from  62  lbs.  to 
64  lbs.  Mr.  Simson's  wheat  is  much  liked  by  the  millers  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  it,  and  invariably  commands 
the  highest  price  going  at  the  time,  the  quality  being  very  fine. 
Oats  and  barley  also  generally  yield  each  about  a  ton  per  acre. 
Black  or  speckled  oats  succeed  better  than  the  white  varieties. 
The  oats  weigh  42  lbs.,  and  the  barley  56  to  58  lbs.  per  bushel. 
The  cereal  produce  is,  therefore,  somewhat  under  that  of  high- 
farmed  land  in  Scotland  or  England,  and  this  may  be  owing 
partly  to  a  want  of  sunshine,  but  a  hot  bright  sun  is  injurious 
to  grain  grown  on  limestone  soils,  as  the  crops  ripen  too  rapidly 
under  such  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  turnip  crop 
benefits  by  the  want  of  bright  sunshine,  and  more  than  com- 
pensates for  the  comparative  inferiority  of  yield  in  the  cereals ; 
for  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  turnips  in  Ireland,  when  properly 
cultivated,  is  heavier  than  in  Great  Britain,  the  turnip  crop  on 
Mr.  Simson's  farm  being  generally  from  35  to  40  tons  an  acre. 
I  may  mention,  in  connection  with  this  point,  that  Mr.  Simson 
has  won  two  cups  in  "  All  Ireland  Competitions  "  for  the  best 
turnips  ;  one  being  a  50/.  cup  or  first  prize,  and  the  other  a 
40/.  cup,  representing  second  prize  for  the  best  10  acres  of 
swedes.  Mr.  Simson  considers  that  to  grow  a  heavy  crop  of 
turnips  on  such  land  as  he  occupies,  the  crop  should  not  come 
oftener  than  once  in  six  or  seven  years. 

The  grass  seeds  used  by  Mr.  Simson  are,  per  statute  acre,  3  lbs. 
ALsike  clover,  2  lbs.  red  clover,  2  lbs.  yellow  clover,  2  lbs.  white 
clover,  1  lb.  of  cow-grass,  4  lbs.  timothy,  4  lbs.  cocksfoot,  with 
snfGcient  quantities  of  perennial  and  Italian  rye-grass. 

The  farm  presents  a  complete  illustration  of  that  system  of 
combined  tillage  farming  with  stock  rearing  and  feeding,  which 
it  is  so  desirable  should  be  extended  in  Ireland.  The  inter- 
mixture of  com,  cattle,  and  sheep  makes  the  yearly  returns  very 
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equal,  as  any  decrease  in  the  value  of  one  class  of  produce  is 
usually  made  up  by  a  rise  on  others. 

The  objections  generally  urged  against  this  system  are  that 
labourers  are  not  to  be  had  when  required,  and  that  when  pro- 
cured their  wages  run  so  high  that  employment  of  labour  in  fann 
work  becomes  too  expensive  to  admit  of  tillage  fanning  being 
remunerative.  Mr.  Simson,  however,  finds  no  difficulty  whatever 
arising  from  such  causes.  Although  he  is  now  paying  his 
labourers  of  all  kinds  fully  75  to  80  per  cent,  higher  wages  than 
he  did  when  he  became  tenant  of  the  farm,  yet  his  labour  account 
at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  heavier  now  than  it  was  during  the 
early  years  of  his  occupancy.  The  labour  bill  at  Cloona  Castle 
has  been  about  1200/.  a  year  for  the  last  17  years,  or  say  2/.  an 
acre  on  each  acre  under  root  and  cereal  crops.  Mr.  Simson 
keeps  a  number  of  persons  in  employment  as  extra  labomen, 
at  draining  and  other  kinds  of  work,  and  these  come  in  to  help 
at  a  pinch.  Their  wages,  with  constant  employment,  when 
engaged  in  day-labour,  are  Is,  per  day  ;  when  engaged  in  draining 
they  are  paid  by  measurement.  The  ploughmen  have  froni  1\m* 
to  14^.  a  week,  according  to  experience,  foremen  ploughmea 
getting  more ;  day  labourers  get  8^.  to  95.  per  week.  Womett 
constantly  employed  on  the  farm,  wet  and  dry,  get  %d.  per  day 
in  summer,  and  Id,  in  winter,  and  some  have  in  addition,  free 
houses,  1000  yards  of  potatoes  planted  for  them,  and  liberty  to 
cut  as  much  turf  for  fuel  as  they  please,  which  is  carted  home  to 
them  from  the  bog.  The  ploughmen  are  engaged  by  the  yetr, 
but  the  engagement  may  terminate  with  a  month's  notioe  on 
either  side.  They  seldom  change,  and  there  are  men  nov 
working  on  the  farm  as  ploughmen  and  in  other  capacities,  who 
entered  into  Mr.  Simson's  employment  17  years  ago. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  in  keeping  the  labour  bill 
steady  as  to  the  total  amount,  notwithstanding  a  rise  of  75  or  80 
per  cent,  in  wages,  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  the  steadiness  of 
the  people,  and  next,  the  extended  use  of  field  machinery,  moie 
especially  mowing  and  reaping  machines.  Of  these  Mr.  Simsoo 
uses  four  of  Samuelson's  self-delivery  reapers,  one  Samuelson'fl 
combined  machine,  and  one  of  Wood's  machines.  In  1870  he 
harvested  400  acres  of  corn,  having  the  crop  safe  in  the  stadL- 
yard  in  23  days  from  beginning  harvest ;  and  in  1871,  althon^ 
interrupted  by  broken  weather  at  first,  the  crop  of  fully  400  acres 
was  all  safe  in  the  yard  within  a  month  after  commencing 
operations.  Last  year,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavooxmble 
nature  of  the  weather  during  harvest,  the  crops  on  Mr.  Simaon's 
farms  were  all  cut  and  carried  within  35  days  from  the  com- 
mencement of  harvest  operations.     All  this  was  effected  without 
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having  to  call  in  mnch  extra  labour  beyond  the  regular  hands  on 
the  farm,  a  few  women  to  lift  after  the  machines  being  the  only 
extra  persons  employed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  but  for  the 
reaping  machines  it  would  have  been  difficult,  indeed  almost 
impossible,  to  have  harvested  the  crops  so  expeditiously,  as 
formerly  fully  400  persons  used  to  be  employed  each  harvest  in 
reaping,  &c. ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  now,  even  if  it  were 
desirable  that  reaping  should  be  done  by  manual  labour. 

There  is  one  point  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  facilitating 
harvesting,  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  farm  labour  in  the  district 
in  which  Cloona  Castle  is  situated.  The  rainfall,  as  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Simson's  rain*gauge,  averages  from  36  to  38  inches  in 
eadi  year ;  *  but  the  air  possesses  a  strong  drying  power,  so  that 
it  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  about  4  hours  drought — 
caused  by  a  current  of  warm  air  direct  from  the  south-west — 
has  been  sufficient  to  dry  sheaves  of  wheat  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  carried,  although  previously  drenched  with  wet.  This 
warm  current  of  air  is  a  result  of  the  Gulf  stream  which  touches 
the  western  coast  of  Connaught. 

Live  stock  forms  a  main  feature  in  Mr.  Simson's  system  of 
farm  management.  The  working  horses  were,  until  lately,  all 
of  the  Clydesdale  breed,  imported  from  Scotland — ^good,  short- 
legged,  active  animals,  and  capable  of  going  through  much  hard 
work.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Simson  has  been  putting  his  Clydes- 
dale mares  to  a  superior  Suffolk  Punch  stallion,  imported  by 
Lord  Lucan,  for  the  use  of  his  tenants,  and  the  cross  has 
**  nicked  "  remarkably  well  in  all  respects.  The  working  staff 
consists  of  26  horses,  besides  11  which  are  either  young  horses 
rearing,  or  saddle  and  harness  horses. 

The  sheep^ock  consists  chiefly  of  Border  Leicesters,  kept  up 
by  importations  of  rams  from  Kelso.  Some  well  selected 
Roscommon  ewes  have  occasionally  been  added  to  the  breeding 
flock,  but  these  were  put  to  Border  Leicester  rams.  In  this  way 
additional  size  was  obtained,  while  the  cross  is  found  superior 
in  quality  to  their  dams. 

The  flock  consists  of  1000  breeding  ewes  with  their  produce, 
and  40  to  50  rams.  The  small  lambs  are  sold  when  weaned, 
and  the  rest  carried  on  as  will  be  described.  Over  1000  sheep 
are  sold  annually  o£f  the  farm. 

The  rams  are  put  to  the  ewes  about  the  10th  of  October  in 
«ach  year.  The  ewes  get  turnips,  one  cart-load  to  the  100  being 
laid  down  for  them  on  the  grass  from  the  1st  of  January  until 
the  lambing  season    commences,   after  which   the    quantity  of 

♦  The  rainfall  from  Ist  January,  1872,  to  Ist  January,  1873,  was  52ft  incheSy  or 
follj  15  inches  over  the  ayerage. 
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turnips  is  increased ;  300  tons  being  always  stored  specially  for 
their  use.  Last  winter,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  wet  and  un- 
favourable nature  of  the  season,  as  well  as  of  the  previous 
summer  and  autumn,  Mr.  Simson  considered  it  necessary  ta 
improve  the  feeding  of  his  breeding  ewes.  This  he  did  by 
allowing  each  sheep  \  lb.  of  bran,  mixed  with  1  lb.  of  oati> 
beginning  about  the  15th  of  January,  and  continuing  until  the 
10th  of  March,  and  the  result  was  that  he  had  only  four  deaths, 
among  1000  sheep.  The  lambing  season  was  also  very  suc- 
cessful, 1000  ewes  having  produced  1400  lambs.  When  the 
ewes,  which  are  run  thinly  over  the  pastures  during  winter,  begia 
to  drop  their  lambs,  those  which  are  nearest  yeaning  are  kept  in 
a  large  field  during  the  daytime,  and  brought  into  a  smiaJler 
enclosure  of  five  acres  at  night.  This  field  is  provided  with  small 
paddocks,  into  which  the  lambs  dropped  during  the  night  are  pot 
with  their  dams.  There  is  also  a  hut,  with  fire-place,  &c,  in 
the  field,  for  the  shepherd  who  attends  to  the  flock  throughout  the 
night.  The  ewes  and  lambs  are  turned  into  first  year's  gnis 
until  the  milk  comes  freely  on  the  ewes,  after  which  they  aie 
changed  to  older  pasture,  with  the  exception  of  ewes  that  hsfe 
twins,  which  are  not  removed  from  the  young  grass.  Mr.  Sinuoa 
finds  that  eating  down  the  young  grass  early  in  this  way,  even  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  May,  does  not  prevent  him  having  an 
early  and  good  crop  of  hay,  from  such  of  his  fields  as  he  uiaj 
afterwards  shut  up  for  mowing.  If  required,  he  topdresses,  after 
the  ewes  and  lambs  have  been  removed,  with  guano  at  the  rate  of 
one  cwt.  per  acre,  which  gives  a  large  return. 

The  lambs  are  branded  when  turned  out  fromXhe  lambing-fieU, 
the  tups  on  the  left  rib,  and  the  ewe  lambs  on  the  left  buttodu 
This  simplifies  matters  when  the  tup  lambs  are  taken  np 
to  be  castrated,  which  is  done  when  they  are  about  a  mondi 
old.  The  tails  of  all  the  lambs  are  cut  at  about  the  same 
time,  leaving  them  a  hand-breadth  in  length.  The  great 
advantage  of  feeding  the  ewes  well  before  and  after  yeaning  is, 
that  the  lambs  are  strong,  and  thrive  well  afterwards,  so  that 
there  is  none  of  that  tendency  to  scour  and  weakness  whidi  is 
prevalent  where  ewes  and  lambs  are  poorly  nourished. 

The  fattening  and  most  of  the  other  dry  sheep  are  washed  in 
a  clear  running  stream,  shorn  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  the 
ewes  and  ewe  hoggs  a  month  later.  The  lambs  are  dipped  with 
Biggs'  dip,  a  few  days  after  the  ewes  are  shorn,  to  keep  off  mag- 
gots, and  all  the  flock  is  dipped  in  October  with  McDougall's 
dip,  chiefly  to  destroy  and  prevent  ticks,  as  no  cases  of 
scab  occur,  the  fences  being  sufficient  to  keep  strange  sheep  from 
getting  in.  The  reason  why  Biggs'  dip  is  used  in  the  first 
instance  is,  that  it  is  more  efiective  than  any  other  in  preventing 
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niaggots  (luring  summer.  The  dipping-place  is  constructed  in 
an  excavation  or  tank  lined  with  brickwork.  The  size  is  8  feet 
long,  ^2  inches  wide,  and  3  feet  deep.  A  sloping  ladder  of 
brickwork,  set  on  edge,  enables  the  sheep  to  pass  into  the  drip- 
ping place,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  16  feet  by  9  feet ;  it  is 
paved  with  Malbaj  (Co.  Clare)  flags,  and  slightly  sloped  in  the 
bottom,  which  allows  the  drippings  to  run  back  into  the  tank, 
and  thus  prevents  waste  of  material.     This  tank  cost  about  3/. 

The  lambs  are  weaned  about  the  12th  of  July,  and  after  being 
branded  with  the  stock  brand,  are  put  on  second  year's  pasture, 
or  even  older  grass,  avoiding  first  year's  grass,  which  appears  to 
bring  on  worms  in  the  bronchial  tubes  and  scour.  Such,  at 
least,  has  been  Mr.  Simson's  experience.  He  has  invariably 
noticed  that  his  lambs  are  affected  with  worms  in  the  bronchisd 
tubes  when  they  have  been  weaned,  and  kept  after  being  weaned, 
on  young  grass,  whereas  they  are  always  free  from  the  disease 
when  weaned  on  older  pasture.  The  pasture,  however,  is  fre- 
quently changed,  and  the  lambs  are  seldom  allowed  to  remain  in 
one  field  longer  than  a  fortnight  at  a  time ;  and  I  may  remark 
that  the  importance  of  this  point  in  the  management  of  sheep, 
especially  of  weaned  lambs,  does  not  appear  to  be  understood  or 
appreciated  by  many  Irish  breeders  of  sheep.  I  have  seen  lambs 
leapt  for  several  months  in  one  field,  without  ever  having  been 
shifted  even  for  a  day  into  another  field. 

In  autumn,  out  of  500  ewe  lambs,  350  are  selected  to  be 
Tctained  for  keeping  up  the  breeding-flock.  This  selection 
Iceeps  the  breeding-flock  even,  and  preserves  a  strong  family 
likeness  throughout.  These  get  turnips  and  hay  until  the  1st  of 
March,  by  which  time  the  pastures  are  sufficiently  forward  to 
maintain  them.  The  draughted,  or  "  cull "  ewe  lambs  are  sold. 
Part  of  the  ewes  which  are  four  years  old  are  sold  to  graziers 
in  Leinster,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  "  crop "  of 
market  lambs  for  butchers,  and  the  rest  of  the  draughted  ewes, 
together  with  the  wedder  lambs  and  other  draughted  sheep,  are 
prepared  for  the  winter  course  of  feeding  on  turnips  by  first  netting 
-them  on  cabbage.  Of  this  crop  Mr.  Simson  grows  every  year 
from  eight  to  ten  acres  ;  the  variety  being  the  Drumhead.  The 
plants  are  put  down  in  April,  on  a  good  allowance  of  farmyard 
dung,  and  are  topdressed  with  guano  and  superphosphate  after 
they  begin  fairly  to  grow.  In  this  way  heavy  crops  are  pro- 
duced, which  prove  an  excellent  preparation  for  turnip-feeding. 
The  sheep  are  folded  by  means  of  nets  on  the  crop,  and  get  hay 
in  moveable  racks.  The  cabbages  are  very  nutritious,  and  do 
-not  scour  the  sheep.  When  on  turnips,  those  sheep  which  are 
being  pushed  forward  get  each  one  pound  a  day  of  a  mixture  of 
linseed-cake  and  crushed  oats  and  barley,  also  hay  at  will.     If 
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the  weather  proves  rain j,  so  that  the  land  becomes  soft,  the  aheep 
are  removed  to  a  grassfield,  where  they  get  turnips,  a  supply  of 
which  had  previously  been  stored  to  meet  a  contingency  of  this 
kind.  Those  which  are  not  finished  on  turnips  are  carried  on 
during  summer  and  autumn  on  grass,  but  all  are  cleared  off 
before  next  Christmas.  The  average  weight  of  the  sheep  is 
20  lbs.  a  quarter ;  and  the  average  weight  of  fleece  of  ewe»  and 
hoggs  6^  lbs.  The  wool  is  sent  to  a  firm  of  wool-broken  at 
Leith,  in  Scotland,  and  brings  usually  the  highest  price,  beating 
the  best  wool  grown  in  Berwickshire.  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  flock  at  Cloona  Cartle  is 
treated  the  per-centage  of  deaths  is  very  small. 

The  cattle  kept  by  Mr.  Simson  are  short-horn  crosses,  mostly 
purchased  in  the  fairs  held  in  Co.  Mayo.  Some  of  them  shcfv 
evident  traces  of  their  descent  from  the  old  Longhom  Uood. 
They  are  large  beasts,  with  thick,  sappy  hides,  and  fatten  readihr, 
weighing  8  and  9  cwt.  of  beef  when  3^  to  4  years  old.  Au» 
Simpson  also  keeps  a  well-bred  short-horn  bull ;  and  a  number 
of  calves,  generally  about  twenty,  got  by  him,  are  reared  annually* 

I  may  state  that  Mr.  Simson  prefers  a  white  bull,  if  he  if 
thoroughly  well  bred,  finding  that  a  bull  of  that  colour  is  moie 
apt  to  get  roan  calves  than  a  bull  of  a  more  fashionable  colov. 

The  system  which  Mr.  Simson  pursues  with  regard  to  die 
bulk  of  the  cattle  kept  on  his  farm  is  to  buy  100  two  and  a  half 
years-old  bullocks  in  October.  These  are  run  on  coarse  bottom 
pastures  until  February,  and  then  take  the  place  of  the  £at  stock 
that  have  gone  out  to  market.  They  get,  when  in  the  houses  er 
boxes,  3  lbs.  each  daily  of  a  mixture  of  oats  and  barley  bruised!, 
and  plenty  of  oat  straw.  No  turnips  are  given  to  them,  aad 
they  are  run  out  during  the  day  on  the  bottom  lands.  Aboat 
the  beginning  of  May  they  are  turned  out  altogether,  tfaei^ 
pasture  continuing  to  be  the  coarse  bottom  lands,  and  on  these 
they  remain  until  the  middle  of  October,  when  they  are  pat  ap 
to  fatten  in  houses  and  boxes.  They  are  then  fed  twice  each  day 
on  turnips,  the  feeding-hours  being  5.30  A.M.  and  2  P.M.  Be- 
tween these  two  feeds  each  animal  gets  on  the  average  11  atoae 
of  turnips.  At  11  A.M.  they  get  a  ration  of  mixed  food,  cc»- 
sisting  of  1  lb.  of  crushed  cake  and  2  lbs.  of  crushed  oats,  bariey, 
and  light  wheat.  After  a  time  the  proportion  of  cake  is  itt* 
creased  to  3  lbs.  per  head.  A  little  hay  is  given  for  the  first  six 
weeks  or  two  months,  as  they  eat  greedily  at  first  of  the  turnips, 
and  the  hay  serves  as  a  corrective.  They  get  plenty  of  oat  stiav 
and  wheat  straw  at  all  times. 

The  fat  cattle  begin  to  go  out  to  market  about  the  middle  of 
January,  and  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of  March.  As 
they  go  out  they  are  replaced  by  the  store  bullocks,  100  of  whidl 
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had  been  bought  in  October,  as  akeadj  mentioned.  The  calves 
reared  on  the  farm  are  well  jfed  from  the  first,  and  are  sold  out 
fat  when  2^  years  old  ;  the  liberal  way  in' which  they  are  reared, 
as  well  as  their  improved  breeding  being  in  their  favour.  The 
purchased  bullocks  pay  20«.  a  month  from  the  time  they  are 
bought  until  they  leave  the  farm  fat ;  that  is,  altogether,  a  return 
ci  IhL  to  16Z.  each  for  their  keep,  and  with  this  Mr.  Simson  is 
quite  satisfied.  He  does  not,  however,  attach  so  much  value  to 
cattle  as  farm-stock  as  he  does  to  sheep,  which  he  finds  more 
profitable ;  but  the  cattle  utilise  the  straw,  and  make  a  large 
quantity  of  manure. 

Stall-fed  cattle  have  sometimes  insects  upon  them,  which 
gather  along  the  back  and  about  the  tail.  To  prevent  this,  the 
fattening  cattle  which  are  tied  up  are  curried  once  every  day ; 
and  in  Uie  event  of  any  insects  appearing,  the  parts  most  liable 
to  be  aifected  are  dressed  with  the  ordinary  sheep  dressing,  which 
oonsists  of  a  mixture  of  tobacco  water,  spirit  of  tar,  and  soft 
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lie  accommodation  for  the  fiAttening  bullocks  consists  both  of 
cattle-houses  (bjnres)  and  boxes.  There  are  two  of  the  former, 
which  accommodate  fifty  bullocks  between  them.  A  man  at- 
tends each  byre,  and  feeds  and  curries  the  cattle.  The  cattle 
have  the  turnips  cut  for  them,  which  is  done  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  hand-slicer  as  required  ;  this  keeps  the  turnips  fresh, 
and  avoids  loss  of  the  natural  moisture  of  the  roots. 

There  are  45  double  boxes,  under  a  continued  line  of  roofed 
sheds.  The  back  wall  is  built  close  up  to  the  wall-plate,  but 
the  front  is  open,  and  the  under  portion  sparred.  The  boxes 
are  separated  by  partition  walls,  which,  with  the  back  wall,  are 
all  built  of  plain  masonry  ;  and  the  size  of  each  box  is  18  feet 
by  14  feet  These  double  boxes  are  divided  by  moveable  sparred 
partitions,  so  that  each  animal  stands  by  itself,  although  there 
are  two  in  the  box.  A  trough  for  turnips  is  placed  at  the  front 
of  the  box,  and  there  is  another  trough  at  the  back  to  hold 
mieal  and  cake.  The  boxes  are  sunk  2  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  are  emptied  every  third  month,  so  that  the 
animals  are  only  disturbed  once  during  the  period  they  occupy 
the  boxes.  Fresh  straw  is  supplied  as  litter  every  day,  the  dung 
is  firmly  tramped  down,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  smell 
from  it.  The  plan  adopted  in  constructing  these  boxes  secures 
both  warmth  and  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  the  cattle  thrive 
well  in  them. 

Swine  do  not  form  a  leading  feature  among  the  live-stock 
kept  at  Cloona  Castle.  Those  which  are  kept,  however,  are 
Berkshires,  direct  from  Lord  Clermont's  styes. 

It  will- be  observed  that  Mr.  Simson  sends  to  market  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  cereal  crops  grown  on  his  farm,  in  the  shape 
of  beef,  mutton,  and  wool.  Besides  home-gprown  food,  he  pur- 
chases annually  about  300/.  worth  of  linseed  cake,  while  his 
outlay  for  artificial  manures  reaches  fully  800/.  per  annum. 
Among  the  manures  are  40  tons  of  rough  bones  from  South 
America,  and  as  large  a  quantity  as  he  can  procure  from  persons 
who  go  about  the  country  gathering  bones.  The  bones  are 
broken  down,  and  dissolved  partially  with  sulphuric  acid.  The 
effect  of  bone  dressings  on  the  crops  at  Cloona  Castle,  Mr. 
Simson  describes  as  something  wonderful ;  and,  therefore,  while 
gradually  going  over  the  entire  farm  with  bone-manure,  he  has 
dressed  some  parts  twice,  and  even  thrice  with  it. 

The  land  in  Mr.  Simson's  occupation,  as  already  intimated, 
consists  of  two  farms,  namely,  Cloona  Castle  and  Grallows- 
Hill  farm  ;  but  they  are  practically  one  farm.  Lord  Lncan  hid 
put  up  steadings  at  each  farm,  of  a  plain,  but  substantial  cfasr 
racter.  The  buildings  erected  by  his  Lordship  were  considered, 
at  the  time,  as  likely  to  be  amply  sufficient ;  but  such  has  been 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Simson's  system  of  management,  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  add  1200  feet  of  shedding  (cattle  boxes,  &€.),  at 
his  own  expense,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  cattle,  and  diis 
addition  is  barely  adequate  to  accommodate  all  the  stock.  The 
additional  shedding  is  partly  thatched,  partly  slated,  and  purdy 
covered  with  thin  plates  of  iron,  each  row  of  plates  overlapping 
that  which  is  under  it,  and  this  Mr.  Simson  considers  the  best 
roof.  Two  8-horse  power  fixed  steam-engines — one  at  each 
place — drive  the  bam  machinery,  cake  and  corn  crushers,  bone 
mills,  and  timber-sawing  machinery.  The  water  obtained  from 
wells  in  the  district  being  highly  charged  with  lime,  Mr.  Simson 
has  every  building  spouted,  and  the  rain  water  collected  into 
tanks.  The  engines  are  supplied  from  these  tanks,  and  the  rain 
water  so  collected  is  also  used  for  all  household  purposes,  afier 
being  first  boiled,  and  then  filtered  through  charcoal.  By  using 
rain  water  incrustation  in  the  inside  of  the  boilers  of  the  engines 
is  prevented.  Turf  is  the  fuel  used  to  heat  the  engines.  The 
same  methodical  arrangement  which  is  carried  out  in  all  depart- 
ments of  Mr.  Simson's  farm  management  extends  to  the  cart  and 
implement  sheds.  Each  ploughman  or  carter  has  his  own  space 
allotted  to  him,  where  everything  he  requires  is  stored ;  the 
good  rule  of  "  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place,"  being  a  standing  law  at  Cloona  Castle.  A  forge  and 
carpenter's  shop  are  essential  adjuncts,  where  so  much  requires 
to  be  done,  and  the  smith  and  carpenter  have  constant 
employment. 

Mr.  Simson  has  drained  a  large  extent  of  land  since  he 
became  tenant  of  Cloona  Castle,  and  he  is  still  doing  so,  not- 
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withstanding  that  his  lease  is  drawing  near  its  termination. 
The  drains  are  3i^  to  4  feet  in  depth,  arid  from  30  to  40  feet 
apart,  but  in  bog  the  distance  apart  ranges  from  40  to  90  feet, 
and  4  feet  in  depth.  The  minor  drains  are  generally  filled 
15  inches  deep,  with  broken  stones ;  in  some  cases  pipes  have 
been  used.  Where  the  stream  is  strong  the  conduit  is  built 
with  stones,  having  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  water, 
12  inches  in  height,  and  9  or  10  inches  wide.  The  draining  is 
done  by  piece-work ;  cutting  has  cost  6c/.  per  Irish  perch  of  21 
feet,  and  the  stones  are  broken  and  filled  in  for  another  6c/.  per 
perch.  In  laying  off  a  field  for  draining  Mr.  Simson  follows  a 
plan — devised  by  him  a  number  of  years  ago — ^to  find  the  true 
fall  of  the  field,  by  means  of  which  the  bottom  of  each  drain  is 
kept  on  a  level  with  the  one  parallel,  and  clears  inequalities 
more  satisfactorily  than  by  the  usual  mode  of  adopting  an 
ordinary  furrow  as  the  line  of  drain.  By  this  plan  the  level  is 
first  taken  about  midway  down  and  across  the  face  of  the 
declivity,  and  having  got  that  level  a  furrow  is  drawn  to  mark 
it.  The  drains  are  then  set  off  at  right  angles  to  this  furrow,  at 
such  distances  apart  as  may  be  considered  desirable.  In  some 
fields  more  than  one  dead  level  will  require  to  be  taken.  Those 
to  whom  Mr.  Simson  has  communicated  this  method  of  laying 
off  drains  have  found  it  very  satisfactory,  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  do  so  correctly  by  the  eye,  or  by  taking  the  ordinary 
furrow  as  a  guide. 

On  the  Cloona  Castle  division  of  the  farm  there  is  a  fair 
extent  of  plantations,  mostly  old  timber,  which  gives  a  warm 
appearance  to  the  place  ;  but  there  are  a  thousand  acres  at 
Oallows  Hill  which  an  American  would  call  a  splendid  clearing, 
for  there  is  not  a  single  plant  upon  the  whole  extent  in  the 
shape  of  a  forest  tree.  This  is  certainly  a  great  defect,  more 
•especially  as  that  division  lies  high  and  exposed  ;  and  100  acres 
at  least  might  be  planted  with  great  advantage  to  the  farm. 

Another  improvement  much  required  on  Mr.  Simson's  farms 
is  cottage  accommodation  for  labourers.  It  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity that  the  persons  required  for  the  labours  of  a  farm  be  resi- 
dent in  cottages  on  the  lands,  so  as  to  be  near  their  work.  The 
families  of  these  labourers  would  also  form  a  reserve  from 
whence  hands  could  be  provided,  either  for  every  day  matters  or 
in  busy  seasons.  When  the  labourers  employed  on  a  farm  are, 
as  is  mostly  the  case  in  Ireland,  holders  themselves  of  small 
farms,  they  and  their  families  cannot  be  depended  upon  at  all 
times,  as  their  own  concerns  require  frequently  to  be  looked 
after. 

Besides  the  farms  of  Cloona  Castle  and  Gallows  Hill, 
Mr.    Simson  now  holds  the  farm  of  Kilrush,  on  the  estate  of 
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T.  S.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  of  HoUymount.  Mr.  Simson  managed  this 
farm,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  Cloona  Castle,  for  seipcral 
years,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr.  Laurie, 
but  the  lease  has  recently  been  renewed  in  favour  of  Mr.  SimBOO. 
It  consists  of  480  acres  of  good  arable  land,  and  is  managed  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  >Mr.  Simson's  other  farms.  A  large 
steading  was  erected  at  Kilrush  several  years  ago,  but  Mr. 
Simson  has  been  obliged  to  add  to  it  in  order  to  aoconunodate 
his  fattening  stock  during  winter.  From  60  to  70  heavy 
bullocks  are  fattened  during  the  winter  season,  and  the  stock  of 
sheep  consists  of  300  breeding  ewes  and  their  produce,  whidi  are 
fed  off  as  ho^ets. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  Mr.  Simson's  system  of  fans 
management,  I  would  observe  that  it  affords  the  best  possible 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  views  I  put  forward  in  mj 
previous  paper  already  quoted,  with  reference  to  the  means  beit 
calculated  to  develop  the  food-producing  capabilities  of  a  Isige 
proportion  of  the  soils  of  Ireland  ;  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
that  an  extension  of  the  system  would  add  materially  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  will  be  well  for 
Ireland  when  all  classes  of  farmers  in  the  country  leam  to  look 
upon  their  farms  as  the  best  and  safest  bank  of  deposit  for  their 
capital,  whether  that  capital  consists  of  cash  or  of  their  own 
industry. 

Tbykanny,  County  op  Monaqhait. 

The  farm  of  Trynanny,  occupied  by  Mr.  David  Patton,  is 
situated  on  the  [Leslie  Castle  estate,  near  the  village  of  Glai^ 
lough,  a  station  on  the  Ulster  Railway.  It  consists  of  80  Irish 
acres,  or  129 j^  imperial  acres.  Mr.  Patton  is  a  tenant  at  will ; 
but  enjoys  the  usual  Ulster  custom  of  tenant-right.  He  has 
been  in  occupation  of  the  farm,  or  most  part  of  it,  for  15  yean, 
and  what  now  constitutes  the  farm  was  held,  prior  to  his  occu- 
pation, in  four  different  lots,  the  tenant-right  of  which  he 
purchased  at  fully  9/.  an  Irish  acre.  The  rent  is  25^.  an  Irish 
acre,  or  15«.  hd.  an  imperial  acre  ;  to  which  the  interest  on  the 
money  expended  in  purchasing  the  tenant  right  should  be  added, 
and  at  5  per  cent.,  this  would  make  the  rent  34«.  an  Irish  aae, 
or  21s,  an  acre  imperial.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  rents  on 
Mr.  Leslie's  property  in  that  part  of  Monaghan,  run  from  12«.  U^ 
to  I85.  6^.  an  imperial  acre,  which  is  lower  than  the  lalo 
current  on  some  estates  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  rents  is 
such  cases,  running  up  to  24^.  8rf.  per  imperial  acre.  Most  of  the 
fiEinns  in  the  neighbourhood  are  held  at  will. 

The  soil  of  Mr.  Patton's  farm  is  chiefly  a  good  medium  loaSL 
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The  fields  have  been  all  squared,  and* divided  by  well  kept 
ground  hedges  or  wire  fences.  They  are  now  generally  from  8 
to  10  imperial  acres  in  extent,  but  under  the  old  system  they  did 
not  exce^  2  or  3  acres,  and  the  great  earthen  banks  and  hedges 
which  constituted  the  fences  at  that  time,  took  up  a  large  extent 
of  ground,  which  is  now  added  to  the  farm  by  the  removal  of 
the  old  obstructions.  Until  recently,  Mr.  Patton  followed  a 
five-shift  course,  that  is,  the  usual  four-years'  course  extended  by 
one  year  in  pasture  ;  but,  latterly,  he  has  adopted  a  six-years' 
course,  viz.  5— (1)  oats,  (2)  roots,  ^3)  wheat,  and  partly  oats, 
with  grass-seeds ;  (4)  hay,  (5  and  6)  pasture.  A  little  variation 
oc<;nrs  in  this  rotation,  as  he  grows  beans  to  a  small  extent, 
also  both  winter  and  summer  vetches,  usually  after  wheat,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  rotation  he  may  consider  most  suitable  at  the 
time.  About  13  tons  of  bone  manure  and  guano  are  used  on 
the  £Eurm  annually,  besides  the  large  quantity  of  farmyard  manure 
which  Mr.  Patton's  system  of  farming  allows  to  be  made.  Bone 
manure  is  applied  to  the  vetches,  as  farmyard  dung  is  found  to 
be  too  strong,  and  causes  waste  of  the  crop.  One  part  of  th^ 
{arm,  consisting  of  about  20  imperial  acres,  being  rather  steep, 
and  also  inferior  soil,  has  been  laid  down  in  grass  for  a  time, 
but  it  will  soon  require  to  be  broken  up. 

Mr.  Patton  was  for  many  years  a  regular  grower  of  flax,  and 
his  specimens  of  scutched  flax  were  always  certain  to  obtain  a 
prize  when  exhibited  at  the  shows  of  either  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Ireland,  or  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  He 
grew  the  flax  crop  after  wheat,  making  the  fourth  year  of  half 
the  break,  grass  seeds  being  sown  with  the  flax,  and  as  in  the 
next  rotation  the  flax  was  grown  on  the  other  half,  it  follows  that 
flax  was  repeated  on  the  same  piece  of  land  only  once  in  10 
years.  At  present  he  has  given  up  growing  flax,  from  the 
uncertainty  which  has  of  late  years  attended  the  cultivation  of 
the  crop  in  its  early  stages.  When  he  did  grow  flax  the  yield 
obtained  by  him  was  generally  about  40  stones  of  scutched  flax 
to  the  Irish  acre — say  about  25  stones  per  imperial  acre — and  the 
price  ran  from  13^.  to  14f.  per  stone.  Mr.  Patton  occasionally 
saved  the  seed  of  part  of  his  crop  for  sowing,  but  found  that  it 
was  not  to  be  depended  upon,  the  produce  being  sometimes  as 
good  as  that  of  the  foreign  seed,  while  at  other  times  it  was 
much  inferior. 

Flax  is  a  ticklish  crop  ;  not  to  grow,  perhaps,  in  ordinary 
years,  but  to  handle;  and  the  fact  that  it  must  be  brought  to 
market  in  a  partially  manufactured  state,  that  is,  scutched, 
demands  the  greatest  care  and  caution  on  the  part  of  the  grower 
throughout  the  different  preparatory  stages.  The  yield  and 
price  will  be  affected  by  the  stage  of  growth  which  the  plant 
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has  reached  when  it  is  pulled ;  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in 
the  "  steep-hole,"  the  temperature,  and  colour  or  nature  of  the 
water,  &c. ;  and  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to  anj  material 
point,  will  result  in  the  price  of  the  scutched  flax  being  reduced 
by  1*.  to  2*.  per  stone,  which  is  a  serious  matter  when  the 
Bcreable  produce  is  considered.  Farmers  in  the  district  about 
Glasslough  are  not  growing  so  much  flax  now  as  they  used  to 
do,  which  arises  partly  from  a  feeling  that  the  land  has  heea. 
overflaxed,  and  partly  owing  to  the  harsh,  dry  weather  which  has 
prevailed  for  some  years  past  in  spring  and  the  early  part  of 
summer.  This  is  supposed,  and  with  justice,  to  encourage  the 
development  of  the  "  flax-fly,"  an  insect  of  much  the  same  kind 
as  the  turnip-fly,  which  has  proved  very  destructive,  in  some 
years,  to  the  flax  crop  in  Ulster. 

Mr.  Patton  drills  all  his  wheat  10  to  12  inches  apart,  which 
practice  gives  him  a  heavy  sound  crop,  the  land  being  clean  and 
in  high  condition.  Seed  oats  are  also  drilled,  except  when  sown 
on  lea.  The  produce  of  the  wheat  crop  is  usually  40  cwt 
per  Irish  acre,  the  general  average  of  the  district  being  from 
25  cwt.  to  30  cwt.  Mr.  Patton  has  had  50  cwt.  of  oats  off  the 
Irish  acre,  the  current  yield  of  the  district  being  from  30  cwt 
to  35  cwt.  Mr.  Patton  has  grown  the  winter  dun  oat,  a  varietj 
much  cultivated  in  some  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Ireland ; 
but  although  it  yielded  fairly,  he  has  given  it  up,  as  the  crop 
was  very  apt  to  be  destroyed  by  wood-pigeons.  Swedes  and 
other  turnips,  also  mangolds,  are  grown  in  drills  (ridges) 
30  inches  apart  and  wide  thinned.  These  crops  are  manured 
with  farmyard  dung  at  the  rate  of  20  to  25  tons,  per  imperial  acre, 
-assisted  with  bone  manure  and  guano,  say  3  cwt.  per  imperial 
acre.  The  weight  of  swedes  has  reached  64  tons  per  Irish 
acre,  say  40  tons  per  imperial  acre.  All  roots  are  taken  up 
during  November  and  the  early  part  of  December  and  stored  in 
heaps,  which  are  thatched  with  straw.  The  heaps  are  made  in 
the  rickyard,  to  be  convenient  to  the  houses. 

About  16  imperial  acres  of  run-out  bog,  that  is,  bog-land 
from  which  most  of  the  peat  has  been  cut  away  for  fuel,  have 
been  added  to  the  farm.  It  is  usual  that  land  of  this  description 
is  given  rent-free  for  some  years,  in  order  to  be  reclaimed. 
Mr.  Patton  has  been  growing  potatoes  and  long  red  mangolds  oo 
part  of  the  bog,  and  has  a  portion  of  it  in  grass,  while  the 
remainder,  the  last  added,  has  been  levelled  and  prepared  for 
-cultivation. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  Mr.  Patton  exhibited  flax  on  many 
occasions  with  success  ;  he  has  also  been  a  regular  and  successful 
exhibitor  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  and  of  butter,  and  in  fact  has  got 
more  prizes  than  he  can  enumerate  from  recollection.     Among 
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others,  he  "won  out"  the  "Ulster  Challenge  Cup,"  given  by 
the  North-east  Association,  which  holds  its  annual  shows  at 
Belfast,  for  the  best  cow  exhibited  in  the  Ayrshire,  Polled,  or 
Devon  classes,  winning  with  Ayrshires,  a  breed  which  he  has 
specially  cultivated  for  many  years,  importing  for  the  purpose 
from  the  herds  of  some  of  the  best  breeders  of  Ayrshires  in  Scot- 
land. It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  for  12  years  in  succession,^ 
Mr.  Patton's  farm  was  awarded  the  prize  given  for  the  best  culti- 
vated farm  in  the  district. 

Ten  to  twelve  milch  cows  are  kept  at  Trynanny.  The  calves 
are  all  reared,  unless  when  an  Ayrshire  cow  has  a  bull  calf, 
which  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  rear  as  a  bull.  The 
rejected  calves  are  fed  as  veal,  Ayrshire  bullocks  seldom  growing 
to  satisfactory  weights.  A  few  of  the  cows  are  crosses,  chiefly 
of  the  Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn.  These  crosses  are  good  milkers, 
but  Mr.  Patton  prefers  the  pure  Ayrshire.  One  of  the  latter 
belonging  to  him  has  produced  as  much  as  17f  lbs.  of  butter  in 
one  week. 

The  summer  stock  of  cattle,  old  and  young,  consists  generally 
of  about  36  head ;  and,  previous  to  winter,  from  16  to  20  bullocks 
and  heifers  are  bought  in  to  be  fattened.  The  cows  are  grazed 
on  the  pasture  during  summer,  and  while  on  the  grass  they  get 
**  a  drink,"  which  is  composed  of  bean-meal,  crushed  oats,  and 
bran — 3i  lbs.  to  each  cow — mixed  with  water.  They  have  also 
vetches,  &c.,  at  any  time  when  in  the  house  during  summer  and 
autumn.  The  "  drink "  has  a  very  decided  effect  on  the  milk 
and  butter.  During  winter  the  cows  get  swedes  or  other  turnips, 
and  mangolds,  one  feed  of  each  daily,  sliced  but  never  boiled ; 
also  the  "drink"  when  the  cows  are  in  milk.  The  turnip 
flavour,  which  is  usually  so  much  complained  of,  is  prevented 
by  putting  some  of  the  already  soured  old  milk  among  the  new 
milk.  This  > hastens  the  souring  of  the  latter  and  prevents  the 
formation  of  the  flavour,  which  is  greatly  caused  by  allowing  the 
milk  to  sour  slowly.  The  whole  milk  is  churned,  as  the  butter 
made  from  whole  milk  is  considered  to  have  a  better  colour  and 
flavour  than  butter  produced  by  churning  cream.  The  dairy  is 
commodious,  and,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  kept  invariably  sweet 
and  clean.  It  is  heated  in  winter,  when  necessary,  by  a  small 
stove.  The  churn  used  is  a  plunge  chum,  by  J.  and  T.  Young, 
of  Ayr,  and  is  driven  by  horse-power.  Owing  to  Mr.  Patton's 
success  as  an  exhibitor  of  butter  at  the  Irish  shows,  the  butter 
made  at  Trynanny,  by  Mrs.  Patton  and  her  daughter,  is  in  great 
request  among  private  families  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Scotland, 
so  that  they  can  scarcely  supply  enough  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
their  customers.  Mr.  Patton  reckons  that  milch  cows  return 
from  14/.  to  16/.  each  per  annum. 
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The  calves  are  reared  on  milk,  and  some  oatmeal  gruel  miz«d 
with  it.  The  fattening  cattle,  after  being  in  the  house  for  some 
time,  get,  in  addition  to  a  full  supply  of  roots,  from  5  lbs.  to 
6  lbs.  each  of  a  mixture  of  bean-meal  and  crushed  oats,  be- 
ginning with  2  lbs.  of  the  mixture  to  each  animal  per  daj.  At 
first  this  is  given  in  a  dry  state,  but,  by  the  month  of  March, 
Mr.  Patton  damps  the  mixture  with  water,  as  he  considers  that 
roots  by  that  time  have  lost  some  of  their  sap.  He  does  not  use 
cake,  as  he  goes  on  the  principle  of  using  home-grown  food, 
instead  of  purchased  feeding  stuffs,  believing  that  he  finds  the 
best  market  for  the  produce  of  his  farm,  when  he  converts  it  at 
home  into  beef,  butter,  and  pork,  and  there  are  generally  half  a 
score  of  pigs,  crosses  of  Berkshire,  feeding  in  the  sties  on  the 
refuse  of  the  farm  and  dairy.  The  small  farmers  of  the  district 
depend  very  much  on  their  milch  cows  and  pigs ;  and  large 
pork  markets  are  held  weekly  during  the  season  in  Armagh  and 
other  towns.  The  pigs  are  killed  at  home,  and  the  carcases 
only  are  sold  in  the  markets,  from  whence  they  are  sent  to 
Belfast,  where  they  are  cured. 

The  buildings  on  Mr.  Patton's  farm  are  very  commodious, 
and,  including  an  excellent  dwelling-house,  have  all  been  built 
at  the  expense  of  the  tenant.  Owing  to  the  sloping  nature 
of  the  ground  access  is  given  to  the  upper  stories  from  the 
outside  at  the  back  of  the  buildings.  One  of  Young's  fixed 
2-horse  thrashing  machines,  of  which  large  numbers  are  to  be 
met  with  throughout  Ulster,  makes  excellent  work ;  and  Mr. 
Patton  is  well  supplied  with  implements  and  machines  of  all 
kinds.  Amongst  these  is  one  of  Gray's  double-furrow  ploughs, 
which,  with  three  horses,  gets  over  as  much  ground  in  a  day  as 
two  2-horse  ploughs;  Young's  (of  Ayr)  reaping  and  mowing 
machine,  Dickson's  tumip-cleaner  by  Hunter  of  Maybole,  &c., 
&c.  There  are  four  work-horses  on  the  farm,  stout  short-legged 
animals,  and  one  young  horse. 

The  wages  of  farm  labourers  run  from  85.  to  95.  a  week,  and 
there  is  very  regular  employment  in  the  district.  Mr.  Patton 
boards  his  regular  labourers,  and  finds  it  more  satisfactory  than 
hiring  those  who  have  houses  of  their  own,  as  he  is  thereby 
enabled  to  feed  them  better  than  they  would  be  likely  to  fare 
if  they  supplied  their  own  food. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  old  fences  have  been  levelled,  and 
new  fences  made,  and  that  the  farm  buildings  have  been  put  up 
by  the  tenant.  A  part  of  the  land  had  been  drained  under  tfci 
Board  of  Works  before  Mr.  Patton  got  possession  of  the  farm, 
but  he  completed  the  drainage  at  his  own  expense.  The  drains 
are  3^  to  4  feet  in  depth.  He  has  also  made  a  considerable 
extent  of  good  farm  roads,  to  give  access  to  all  parts  of  the 
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farm :  the  gates  are  substantial,  and  the  entire  appearance  of 
the  place,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  shows  that  minute  attention 
is  constantly  bestowed  on  every  detail  of  management. 

Mr.  Patton  began  life  as  a  farmer  on  a  holding  of  11  Irish 
acres  in  extent,  that  is,  about  18  imperial  acres.  He  gradually 
acquired  more  land,  paying  as  much  in  some  instances  as  18/. 
an  acre  for  the  tenant  right,  until  he  had  got  together  a  farm  of 
about  42  statute  acres,  which  is  now  held  by  one  of  his  sons. 
This  was  irrespective  of  the  farm  of  Trynanny,  which  was  sub- 
sequently purchased  as  described  above.  He  has  brought  up  a 
family  in  a  most  respectable  manner,  and  his  success  shows 
what  an  industrious,  persevering,  and  intelligent  man  is  capable 
of  doing.  Having  had  a  large  experience  among  small  farmers, 
the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Patton  is  of  considerable 
weight,  and  in  talking  over  the  matter  with  him,  I  found  that 
he  considers  30  statute  acres  the  smallest  farm  that  a  man  should 
have  to  make  a  fair  living  out  of  it.  In  this  vj^w,  most  people 
who  know  the  circumstances  of  the  average  run  of  small  farmers 
in  Ireland,  will  fully  coincide. 

Farms  in  Queen's  County. 

Mr.  Dennis  Dunne  holds  75  Irish  acres — 121J  statute — in 
the  townland  of  Coolroe,  which  is  about  6  miles  from  Port- 
arlington  Station  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway. 
Mr.  Dunne  and  his  father  occupied  the  farm  for  at  least  50 
years,  without  any  lease,  but  about  three  years  ago,  a  lease  was 
granted  by  the  landlord  for  31  years  at  the  former  rent,  namely 
76/.,  in  consideration  of  the  tenant  having  made  a  number  of 
permanent  and  valuable  improvements,  without  any  assistance 
&om  the  landlord.  These  improvements  consist  of  a  substantial 
set  of  farm  offices ;  draining  the  farm  3  to  4  feet  deep,  broken 
stones  being  used  in  filling;  making  fences,  reclaiming  land, 
and  keeping  the  farm  generally  in  high  condition  by  liberal 
manuring. 

The  system  of  cultivation  followed  by  Mr.  Dunne  is  (1)  oats ; 
(2)  potatoes,  swedes,  and  mangolds ;  (3  and  4)  two  crops  of 
barley  in  succession,  the  land,  in  common  with  the  district 
generally,  producing  excellent  crops  of  barley  ;  (5)  young  grass 
for  hay,  soiling,  and  pasture.  Mr.  Dunne  has  been  frequently  a 
winner  of  the  county  prize  cup  for  the  best  barley.  He  manures 
heavily  for  his  root  crops,  and  besides  the  farm  dung  produced  at 
the  farmstead  he  buys  annually  200  tons  of  dairy  cow-dung,  which 
is  brought  by  canal  from  Dublin,  a  distance  of  over  40  miles. 
The  station  on  the  canal  where  the  dung  is  unloaded  is  about 
two  miles  from  the  farm.     In   addition  to  the  farmyard  and 
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Dublin  dung,  Mr.  Dunne  applies  7  to  8  cwt.  per  Irish  acre,  say 
5  cwt.  per  statute  acre,  of  Lawes's  superphosphate  to  swedes  and 
mangolds.     These  crops  were   very  good  when   I   visited   the 
farm,  but  the  drills  (ridges)  were  rather  too  close,  considering 
the  high  condition  of  the  land.     The  headlands,  also,  were  not 
finished  and  cropped  ;  and  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  a  very 
common  defect  in  Irish  farming,  which  should  be  attended  to,  as 
it  often  gives  a  slovenly  appearance  to  a  field  which  is  otherwise 
all  right.     The  grasses  present  a  thick,  close  sole^  and  promise 
well  for  the  future.     Some  cut-away  bog  in  connection  with  the 
farm  has  been  laid  down  as  pasture,  but  the  grass  on  it  is  poor. 
Mr.  Dunne  has  a  fixed  3-horse  thrashing  machine,  but  when  his 
horses  are  otherwise  engaged  he  hires  steam.     There  are  several 
travelling    steam    thrashing   machines   in   the   neighbourhood, 
which  work  for  hire,  and  are  very  fully  employed  during  the 
season.     A  few   years   ago   the   flail   was   the   only   thrashing 
machine  used  by  many  farmers  in  the  district.     Mr.  Dunne's 
farm  was  at  one  time  divided  into  30  or  40  small  fields,  by  the 
usual   immense  banks  and  hedges  common  in  most   parts  of 
Ireland  ;  but  it  is  now   in  five  fields,  suitable  to  the   rotation 
followed.     The   cut-away   bog   is   not   counted    as  part  of  the 
cultivated  land.     The  hedges  are  kept  properly  trimmed ;  the 
gates  are  in  working  order ;  and  the  .gateways  into  each  field 
have  been  laid  with  stones  and  gravel,  in  order  to  prevent  carts 
from  cutting  up  the  ground  about  them. 

The  live  stock  consists  of  six  or  seven  milch  cows,  of  a  good 
sort  of  Shorthorn  crosses.  The  calves  are  all  reared,  and  kept 
until  they  are  three  years  old,  when  they  are  fattened  ;•  and  in 
addition,  12  to  15  bullocks  are  purchased  at  some  of  the  October 
or  November  fairs  to  be  fattened  during  winter.  Half-a-donn 
heavy  pigs  are  also  fattened  at  a  time,  and  succeeded  by  others  at 
the  fat  ones  are  disposed  of.  The  farmyard  is  kept  in  neat  order. 

Mr.  James  Flynn's  farm  adjoins  that  occupied  by  Mr.  Dnnnfc 
It  consists  of  about  100  acres  Irish,  or  nearly  162  imperial  aereit 
The  farm  belongs  to  the  gentleman  who  is  Mr.  Dunne^s  land- 
lord, and  Mr.  Flynn  holds  it  now  by  a  similar  lease  to  that 
granted  to  his  neighbour. 

The  system  pursued  by  Mr.  Flynn  is  much  the  same  as  that 
described  in  connection  with  Mr.  Dunne's  farm,  both  as  to 
cropping  and  manuring.  The  root  crops  were  very  good, 
although  the  produce  of  a  second  sowing,  in  the  case  of  the 
swedes,  the  plants  from  the  first  sowing  having  been  cut  off  hj 
the  fly.  The  drills,  or  ridges,  were  28  inches  apart,  which  wi» 
close  enough  for  the  luxuriance  of  the  crop,  particularly  as  the 
plants  had  been  thinned  only  to  a  little  over  10  inches  apart. 
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In  the  county  competition,  however,  which  took  place  in 
November,  following  my  visit  to  his  farm,  the  crops  being 
examined  in  the  field,  Mr.  Flynn  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in 
his  class  for  swedes,  the  weight  of  his  crop,  as  reported  by  the 
judges,  being  46  tons  19  cwt.  per  Irish  acre,  that  is,  about  29 
tons  per  imperial  acre.  The  crop  was  very  clean,  and  the  head- 
lands, although  not  under  crop,  were  perfectly  free  from  weeds. 
Mr.  Flynn  is  rather  a  formidable  exhibitor  in  his  class  at  the 
Queen's  County  cattle  shows,  and  besides  a  number  of  medals  he 
has  carried  off  from  these  shows  a  large  amount  in  money  prizes. 

The  whole  of  the  farm  required  draining,  which  has  been 
done  at  the  tenant's  expense,  together  with  the  erection  of  such 
farm  offices  as  he  required. 

His  live-stock  consists  of  55  head  of  cattle  of  different  ages, 
and  50  ewes,  the  lambs  of  which  are  mostly  sold  as  butcher^s 
lambs,  some  of  the  best  ewe  lambs  being  kept  to  replace  old 
ewes.  The  sheep  are  of  the  pure  Border  Leicester  blood, 
derived  from  the  flock  of  Messrs.  McLachlan  and  McCulloch, 
who  occupy  the  farm  of  Bellegrove,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
A  piece  of  improved  bog  land  helps  to  keep  the  flock  through 
the  summer.  Mr.  Flynn  also  rears  and  feeds  a  number  of  Berk- 
shire swine.  His  farm  horses  are  of  a  useful  class,  and  very 
different  from  the  "  weeds  "  that  were  so  common  in  the  district 
a  few  years  ago. 

Pat  Clear  occupies  a  farm  of  8  Irish  acres — 13  acres  imperial 
— in  the  townland  of  Rath,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  two  farms  described  above.  The  rent  is  2/.  an  Irish  acre, 
or  25*.  per  imperial  acre.  This  little  holding,  including  cottage 
and  out-of!ices,  yards,  &c.,  is  altogether  a  model  of  neatness. 
The  soil  is  a  nice  loam,  suitable  for  gprowing  all  kinds  of  crops 
usually  cultivated.  The  root  crops  were  good,  and  free  from 
weeds  when  I  examined  them  ;  headlands  planted  with  cabbages  ; 
in  fact,  there  was  not  a  vacant  spot  on  the  farm.  Hedges  and 
gates  were  in  good  order.  The  young  grass  is  topdressed  with 
guano  and  compost,  and  part  of  it  is  cut  early  for  soiling ;  hay 
is  taken  off  the  rest.  Two  acres  are  kept  in  permanent  grass, 
as  an  outrun  for  the  cows,  &c.  Pat  Clear  keeps  two  cows — 
sometimes  three — and  a  horse,  besides  pigs  and  poultry,  breeding 
a  large  number  of  the  latter  every  year.  His  calves  are  fattened 
and  sold  as  veal  calves.  He  runs  the  grubber  through  his 
stubbles  before  ploughing  for  winter,  so  as  to  give  the  land  an 
autumn  cleaning.  The  crops  are  cut  with  the  scythe.  His  rota- 
tion is  oats,  roots,  barley,  seeds.  Pat  Clear's  holding  is  a  very 
good  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by  an  industrious  man 
on  a  small  extent  of  land. 

VOL.  IX.— S.  8.  '  2  F 
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I  have  already  mentioned  the  farm  of  Bellegrove,  of  which 
Messrs.  M cLachlan  and  McCulloch  are  the  occupiers.  This  farm 
is  part  of  the  estate  belonging  to  J.  G.  Adair,  Esq.,  and  has 
been  held  on  lease  by  the  present  tenants  for  the  last  seventeen 
years.  It  consists  of  650  statute  acres — chiefly  a  limestone 
gravel  loam,  but  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  rough  pasture. 
The  better  part  grows  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  roots,  and 
artificial  grasses,  but,  in  general,  the  soil  is  not  suitable  for 
permanent  pasture.  Black  oats  succeed  better  on  the  farm  than 
any  of  the  white  varieties.  Barley,  however,  is  the  principal 
cereal  crop,  and  the  barley  grown  at  Bellegrove  has  reached  59 
lbs.  per  bushel.  As  already  mentioned,  the  district  to  which  I 
refer  at  present  is  noted  as  a  barley-growing  district,  and  I  find 
that  the  highest  rate  of  produce  is  20  "  barrels  "  per  Irish  acre ; 
that  is,  reckoning  the  bushel  at  56  lbs.,  equal  to  fully  60  bushels 
per  imperial  acre  ;  but  the  average  yield  in  the  district  is 
reckoned  at  13  or  14  "  barrels  "  to  the  Irish  acre,  that  is,  about  43 
bushels  per  imperial  acre. 

The  fields  on  Bellegrove  Farm  are  large,  and  suitable  for  tbe 
rotation  followed,  which  is  the  ordinary  four  course,  lengtheiied 
by  two  or  three  years'  pasture,  as  may  be  convenient.  Ten 
horses  are  kept  for  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  as  two  double- 
furrow  ploughs  are  used,  it  is  considered  that  these  save  one  pair 
of  horses  and  a  man.  The  farm-steading  is  built  of  stone,  and 
arranged  on  the  plan  commonly  adopted  on  farms  of  tbe  kind  in 
Scotland.  A  fixed  engine  does  the  thrashing  and  other  bam 
and  feeding-house  work. 

Sheep  form  a  principal  part  of  the  live-stock  at  Bellegrove. 
The  breeding  flock  consists  of  from  300  to  350  ewes,  of 
Border  Leicester  blood.  Messrs.  McLachlan  and  McCulloch 
imported  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  high-class  ewes  finm 
Kelso,  and  since  that  time  rams  have  also  been  brought  over. 
Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Border  Leicesters,  the  flock 
at  Bellegrove  consisted  chiefly  of  "  English  Leicesters,^'  but  it  wis 
found  that  the  sheep  became  rather  fine,  and  the  Border  Leicester 
was  resorted  to,  in  order  to  get  more  size  without  injuring 
quality.  For  some  years  Messrs.  McLachlan  and  McCuUodi 
were  successful  exhibitors  of  sheep  at  the  Irish  Royal,  and  the 
Royal  Dublin,  as  well  as  local  shows,  but,  latterly,  they  have 
given  up  showing,  finding,  as  others  have  done,  that  show 
condition  is  not  always  favourable  to  breeding.  Besides  the 
breeding  floc^k,  there  is  also  the  fattening  flock,  which  consists 
of  each  year's  "  crop  "  of  lambs — say  400 — which  are  fattened 
during  winter  for  the  Dublin  market.  These  are  folded  upon 
the  crop,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  the  turnips  are  all  cut  by  a  machine 
for  the  shoop,     1  lalf  a  pound  of  oats  and  cake  is  given  to  each 
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bo^ct  daily,  and  as  mucli  hay  as  they  can  consume.  The 
^<>ir&®^  *^re,  usually,  sold  when  shorn — say  in-  April  and  first 
week  of  May — but  some  of  those  which  are  soonest  ready  go  off 
in  the  fleece  in  the  month  of  March,  and  even  earlier.  Out  of 
the  wool  they  bring  from  505.  to  635.  each,  and  their  fleeces 
weigh  from  8i^  to  9^  lbs.  Before  the  tenants  of  Bellegrove 
got  their  flock  fully  up  in  numbers,  they  were  in  the  habit  , 
of  purchasing  a  number  of  hoggets  at  the  spring  fairs  at 
Kilkenny.  The  sheep  bred  in  the  Kilkenny  district  are  not  so 
fine  as  the  Leicesters,  nor  do  they  fatten  quite  so  readily.  The 
best  of  the  ewe  hoggets  bought  at  Kilkenny  were  selected  and 
put  to  a  Lincoln  ram,  while  the  remainder,  after  a  summer's  run 
on  grass,  were  fattened  on  turnips.  The  produce  of  the  Kilkenny 
ewes,  with  the  Lincoln  cross,  were  also  fattened,  none  of  them 
being  kept  as  stock  sheep.  It  was  found  that  the  Lincoln  cross 
gave  size  and  wool  to  the  lambs,  but  the  quality  of  the  sheep  was 
not  equal  to  the  Leicester,  or  even  to  the  produce  of  a  pure 
Leicester  ram  with  Kilkenny  ewes. 

From  fifty  to  sixty  head  of  cattle  are  fattened  during  winter  in 
the  stalls,  and  some  young  store  cattle  run  in  the  yards.  During 
summer,  forty  or  fifty  cattle,  Kerries,  and  otlier  light  beasts,  are 
grazed  on  some  of  the  coarser  pasture  fields.  The  beasts 
intended  for  the  stalls  are  usually  purchased  at  the  October  fairs ; 
they  are  fed  on  turnips  and  straw  until  about  six  weeks  of  being 
finished,  when  they  get  each  a  daily  ration  of  artificial  food, 
consisting  of  3  lbs.  of  crushed  oats,  3  lbs.  of  crushed  barley,  and 
2  lbs.  of  cake,  all  mixed,  which  is  continued  until  they  go  to  the 
market.  Some  years  ago  the  tenants  of  Bellegrove  fattened  more 
cattle  than  they  have  done  latterly  ;  but  the  decrease  in  cattle 
has  been  made  up  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
sheep  kept  on  the  farm,  and,  considering  the  nature  of  the  land, 
the  slight  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  management  is 
certainly  an  improvement. 

Wages  in  the  district  range  as  follows : — Ploughmen,  10*.  a 
week,  with  free  house  and  fuel  (turf) ;  ordinary  labourers,  IO5. 
per  week,  and  during  harvest  3«.  per  day  ;  women,  1*.,  and  during 
harvest  2s.  6rf.  a  day.  The  harvest  wages  are  calculated  without 
food. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  Queen's  County  has  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a  number  of  resident  landlords,  who  take  a  lively 
interest  in  promoting  agricultural  improvements.  This  circum- 
stance has  proved  of  immense  service  to  Queen's  County  and 
County  Kildare,  especially  that  portion  of  the  latter  whiiih 
adjoins  Queen's  County,  forming  part  of  the  estates  belonging  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinstcr,  and  those  districts  have  im- 
proved more  of  late  years  than  almost  any  other  in  Ireland. 

2  P  2 
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The  fanners  are  generally  a  very  intelligent  class,  and  take 
readily  to  improvements  in  management.  The  discussions  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Athy  Farmers'  Club  are  quoted  in  every 
agricultural  journal  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  town  of 
Athy  is  in  Kildare,  but  it  just  borders  on  Queen's  County,  so 
that  it  may  be  considered  in  a  great  measure  as  the  centre  of  the 
improved  district 


XVI. — Agricultural  Education  in  Ireland.    By  R.  O.  Pbikole, 
Editor  of  *  The  Irish  Farmers'  Gazette.' 

Having  in  a  previous  paper*  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Board  of  Education,  as  a  medium  through 
which  much  valuable  "  technical  education,"  relating  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  improved  systems  of  agriculture,  is  being* 
disseminated  among  the  peasantry  and  medium-class  farmers  of 
Ireland,  I  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  working 
of  that  department. 

The  utility  of  afFordlng  useful  instruction  in  agriculture  to  the 
small  farmers  and  peasantry  of  Ireland  has  been  urged  for  a 
very  long  period.  Thoughtful  Irishmen,  who  knew  the  backward 
state  of  Irish  agriculture,  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  great  im- 
portance of  instructing  the  people  in  this  branch  of  industry ; 
and  Parliamentary  Committees  and  Royal  Commissioners  had 
over  and  over  again  reported  in  favour  of  it.  Thus,  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1823,  in  their  repoif» 
said — "  Your  Committee  cannot  but  think  that  this  instruction 
in  industry  might  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public ;  *  and 
the  Select  Committee  of  1830  reported  that — "  The  advantage 
of  combining  instruction  in  the  arts  of  industry  with  religions 
and  literary  instruction  is  much  and  properly  dwelt  on  bj 
many  witnesses.  This  recommendation  is  also  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Pitt." 

It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  a  commencement  was  made  with 
the  present  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland.  At  a  veij 
early  period  in  the  history  of  the  movement,  we  find  the  Com- 
missioners acknowledging  the  utility  of  diffusing  among  the 
people  correct  information  on  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and 
stating  their  willingness  to  supply  it ;  they  appear,  indeed,  to 
have  taken  it  up  earnestly  as  far  back  as  1838. 

At  first  they  confined  their  efforts  principally  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  of  agriculture,  at  Glasnevin,  near   Dublin, 

♦  *  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Socitye,'  2nd  Series,  vol.  viit,  ftit  1, 
No.  15,  p.  28. 
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-where  they  took  a  moderate-sized  farm,  and  erected  upon  it  suit- 
:able  offices.  Two  classes  of  persons  received  instruction : — 
First,  the  schoolmasters,  trained  in  the  Normal  Training  Esta^ 
blishment  in  the  city,  who  went  out  to  the  model  farm  regularly 
for  instruction,  the  object  being  to  qualify  them  to  teach  agricul- 
ture in  their  several  districts,  when  they  returned  to  their  own 
.schools.  Second,  a  number  of  young  men,  who  were  received  as 
agricultural  boarders,  and  trained  as  professional  agriculturists, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  afterwards  be  employed  by  the 
landed  gentry  of  the  country  in  instructing  their  tenants. 

The  Commissioners  were  engaged  in  pursuing  their  system  of 
agricultural  instruction,  when  at  the  end  of  1843  the  Royal 
Oommission,  known  as  the  Devon  Commission,  was  appointed, 
and  proceeded  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  agricultural  interests  of  Ireland.  Landed  proprietors, 
land-agents,  practical  farmers,  and  professional  men  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland  and  interested  in  promoting  its  pro- 
sperity, were  examined.  It  is  remarkable  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  "Digest",  of  the  report  of  the  Devon  Commission, 
***  There  appears  to  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
the  witnesses,  as  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  ex- 
tended establishment  of  agricultural  schools." 

The  favourable  way  in  which  agricultural  schools  were 
mentioned  in  the  report,  and  the  strong  evidence  given  in  their 
favour  by  the  witnesses,  naturally  assigned  to  them  a  high  place 
among  the  agencies  for  mitigating  the  evils  of  the  famine,  and 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  it.  One  or  two  references  will  show 
how  deep  a  hold  the  question  took  on  the  gentry  at  the  time. 

The  empire  has  produced  few  men  who  were  supposed,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  understand  the  wants  of  Ireland  better  than 
Lord  Mounteagle.  When  at  the  zenith  of  his  influence,  he 
addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  the  Commission  embodying 
suggestions  for  the  establishment  and  government  of  agricultural 
schools.  This  document  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  1847,  and  it  contained 
the  following  passage : — "  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  on 
the  importance  of  agricultural  education.  But  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  observe  that  what,  before  the  blight  of  the  potatoe, 
was  a  matter  of  undeniable  usefulness,  is  now,  by  this  casualty, 
made  a  matter  of  indispensable  necessity ;  we  are  called  upon 
under  the  penalty  of  famine  to  teach  our  people  modes  of  culti- 
vating better  crops.' 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland  had 
by  this  time  been  established,  and  the  list  of  members  included 
a  large  number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland.  In  the 
second  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  which  was  issued  for  a 
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time  under  its  auspices,  appeared  an  able  paper  on  Industrial 
Education,  from  which  I  take  the  following  passages : — "  Evcrj 
national  school  in  Ireland  should  be  an  agricultural  school,  if 
situated  in  a  rural  district ;  every  schoolmaster  in  Ireland,  every 
functionary  of  education,  should  be  impressed  with,  and  inculcate 
the  one  idea,  that  the  gangrene  of  Irish  society  is  absence  of 

practical  principles It  is  our  belief  in  the  honest  anxiety 

of  the  Board  of  Education  to  increase  the  efficiency  as  well  as 
the  number  of  their  schools,  that  emboldens  us  to  call  upon  them 
to  establish  the  industrial  character  of  the  instruction  they  give.'^ 

The  original  idea  of  the  Education  Commissioners,  when  thej 
embarked  in  agricultural  education,  was  to  blend  agricultarsJ 
with  literary  instruction,  in  as  many  of  the  rural  national 
schools  as  possible.  But,  urged  on  by  the  gentry,  they  were  in- 
duced to  enlarge  their  plans.  Applications  were  made  to  than 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  for  aid  towards  establishing  agricul- 
tural schools  of  a  more  comprehensive  class,  than  they  at  fint 
contemplated.  In  their  report  for  1849,  they  say  : — "  We  have, 
during  the  past  year,  received  a  considerable  number  of  new  ap- 
plications for  grants  towards  the  establishment  of  model  agricul- 
tural schools.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  postpone  our 
decision  upon  twenty  of  these  applications."  Ultimately,  the 
Commissioners  yielded  to  the  appeals  made  to  them,  and  estab- 
lished, solely  at  the  public  expense,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  a  number  of  model  agricultural  schools. 

There  are  now  in  operation  throughout  Ireland,  seventeen  of 
these  model  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Albert  Institution,  at  Gla»- 
nevin.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  it  happened  that  for  aeveni 
years  the  farms  attached  to  these  schools  did  not  pay  ;  and  diis 
circumstance  nearly  brought  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  Boaid 
into  disrepute.  This  state  of  matters,  however,  has  latterly  been 
altered  for  the  better. 

The  landed  gentry  of  Ireland  became  so  satisfied  with  the 
model  agricultural  school,  and  model  farm  system,  that  for  a  time 
the  original  notion  of  blending  jigricultural  with  literary  in- 
struction in  ordinary  rural  national  schools  was  neglected.  It 
was  not,  however,  abandoned  by  the  Board ;  they  encouraged  it, 
although  with  varying  success.  The  number  of  this  cU«  of 
schools  went  down  to  thirty-nine,  in  1861.  It  then  began  to  le- 
vive ;  and  the  number  now  in  operation  is  one  hundred  and  fit 
teen ;  the  total  cost  to  the  State  for  the  agricultural  instmctioD 
afforded  in  these  schools,  is  5/.  per  school.  The  total  nomfafl' 
of  boys  who  receive  this  agricultural  education  is  about  42(W» 
which  makes  the  cost  about  3«.  per  head.  In  addition,  there  are 
sixteen  national  schools,  which  rank  as  model  agricultural  schooU 
under  local  management.     In  fifteen  of  these  the  teachers  receive 
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each  10/.  per  school  for  agricultural  instruction ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Loughashe,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  class,  the 
grant  is  still  larger.  There  is  surely  not  an  intelligent  person  in 
the  United  Kingdom  who  can  object  to  the  insignificant  outlay 
of  the  Board  of  Education  for  so  useful  an  object  as  the  diffusion 
among  the  Irish  people  of  sound  agricultural  knowledge. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  less  want  of  this  sort  of  knowledge 
now  than  there  was  when  the  Board  first  embarked  in  agricul- 
tural education.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  agricul- 
tural practice  of  the  vast  majority  of  Irish  small  farmers  is  still 
deplorably  deficient.  Englishmen  who  have  not  been  in  the  re- 
mote parts  of  Ireland  find  it  difficult  to  realise  the  state  of  the 
country,  or  the  necessity  of  State  instruction  in  agriculture.  In 
England,  the  great  proprietors  who  reside  on  their  estates  gene- 
rally set  a  suitable  example  of  farm  management  on  their  home 
farms.  This  is,  no  doubt,  also  the  case  to  a  certain  extent  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland  ;  but  in  the  backward  districts  the  proprie- 
tors are  for  the  most  part  absentees,  and  the  national  schools 
and  the  clergy  are  the  only  agents  of  civilisation.  In  England 
the  farms  are  large ;  but  in  Ireland,  as  I  have  shown,  there  are 
about  half  a  million  of  occupiers  not  one  of  whom  holds  over 
thirty  statute  acres.  About  two-thirds  of  these  belong  to  the 
class  denominated  small  farmers.  There  are  still  in  Ireland 
360,000  agricultural  holdings,  not  one  of  which  is  valued  for 
purposes  of  government  taxation  at  more  than  10/.  per  year.  Can 
there  be  any  grounds  whatever  for  doubting  the  utility,  and,  in 
fact,  the  necessity,  of  instructing  the  greater  number  of  these 
persons  in  better  modes  of  husbandry  ?  Is  it  not  both  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  the  State,  to  use  the  national  schools  as  the 
medium  of  conveying  agricultural  instruction,  more  especially  in 
those  remote  districts  of  the  South  and  West,  which  are  inac^ 
cessible  to  any  other  agent  of  agricultural  progress  ? 

There  are  thirteen  national  schools  in  the  county  of  Donegal 
in  which  combined  agricultural  and  literary  instruction  of  the 
character  now  described  is  afforded.  The  agricultural  element 
costs  the  State  5/.  per  school ;  can  any  person  question  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Commissioners  in  encouraging  this  species  of  educa- 
tion, at  so  trifling  a  cost,  in  that  remote  and  wild  region  ?  In  the 
province  of  Connaught  there  are  forty  national  schools  in  which 
agricultural  and  literary  instruction  is  combined  in  the  same  way. 
There  are  six  of  these  schools  on  one  estate,  the  rental  of  which 
is  28,000/.  per  annum,  and  on  which  there  are  4500  tenants,  who 
each  pay  on  an  average  about  6/.  of  rent  per  year.  When  the 
Commissioners  began  to  make  grants  for  agricultural  instruction, 
the  rotation  of  crops  was  scarcely  known  amongst  the  small 
farmers  on  this  vast  estate.     Now  the  knowledge  of  the  rotation 
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of  crops  is  extending ;  the  growth  of  root  crops,  and  of  artificial 
grasses,  is  also  increasing ;  and  in  due  time  correct  ideas  on  all 
subjects  relating  to  the  proper  cultivation  and  manag^ement  of 
their  holdings  will  prevail  among  the  people. 

The  Commissioners  are  anxious  to  increase  very  considerably 
the  number  and  efRciency  of  this  class  of  schools,  and  they  con- 
fidently hope  the  Treasury  will  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
views.  They  are  of  opinion  that  all  persons  who  are  competent 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  this  subject  will  applaud  their 
efforts,  and  agree  with  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  who  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  used  these  words  : — "  There 
could  not  possibly  be  a  better  application  of  money  in  Ireland, 
than  in  teaching  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers  how  best  to 
cultivate  the  soil,  for  they  did  not  know  how  to  realise,  to  the 
best  account,  the  natural  resources  which  lie  undeveloped  in  the 
soil  they  tread." 

Having  said  so  much  with  reference  to  the  rural  schools,  I 
shall  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Glasnevin  or  Central  Agri- 
cultural Institution  of  Ireland. 

At  the  outset  the  great  difficulty  the  Commissioners  had  to 
contend  against  was  the  want  of  teachers  combining  sufficient 
knowledge  of  improved  farming  with  the  ordinary  qualificaticHis 
of  literary  teachers.  To  supply  this  want,  it  manifestly  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  model  farm,  and  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  where  the  teachers  would  be  trained  in  this 
new  branch  of  education.  This  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
Glasnevin  Agricultural  School.  The  Commissioners  are  now 
training  in  this  central  Institution  180  teachers  every  year. 
These  teachers  receive  systematic  lectures  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  improved  agriculture,  and  they  see  theory  reduced  to 
practice  on  the  farm  at  Glasnevin. 

But  while  that  institution  was  founded  primarily  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  schoolmasters,  the  Commissioners,  from  the  oat- 
set,  made  it  available  for  the  agricultural  education  and  training 
of  farmers,  farm  bailiffs,  and  estate  agriculturists.  The  plant 
having  been  provided,  it  seemed  to  them  wise  and  right  to  use 
the  school  for  conferring  benefits  on  as  many  pupils  as  pos- 
sible. The  machinery  of  the  national  system  enabled  the  Qun- 
missioners  to  bring  up  from  the  provinces  promising  young 
men  who  evinced  a  decided  taste  for  agriculture.  To  these  they 
have  endeavoured  to  afford  sound  instruction  in  modem  fanning, 
and  training  in  agricultural  practices.  Of  the  young  men  so  edn* 
cated  and  trained,  some  have  emigi*ated,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  the  majority  remain  in  the  country,  and  are  now  occupied 
in  farming  for  themselves,  or  as  farm-bailiffs,  or  in  instructing 
the  tenants  on  certain  large  estates. 
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Objections  have  been  raised,  occasionally,  against  the  system 
of  having  young  men  trained  by  the  State  to  become  farm 
bailiffs  or  agriculturists  for  landed  proprietors ;  but  such  ob- 
jections have  emanated  from  persons  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
system  of  national  education  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  and  the  Commissioners  believed  it  was 
their  duty  to  aid  and  encourage  every  young  man  of  talent  and 
promise  to  advance  himself,  for  they  knew  that  in  advancing 
himself  he  must  benefit  the  State.  Hundreds  of  intelligent,  well- 
educated  men,  trained  at  the  Glasnevin  Agricultural  Institution, 
are  now  centres  of  enlightenment  in  their  respective  districts ; 
and  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  none  of  them  are  re- 
paying the  State  for  the  cost  of  agricultural  instruction  so 
thoroughly  as  those  who  are  acting  as  estate  agriculturists,  advis- 
ing, instructing,  and  directing  tenants  of  great  landlords.  Of 
the  importance  of  that  class  of  estate  officials,  I  have  already 
written  fully  ;  and  I  must  say  that  if  the  landed  gentry  of  Ireland 
understood  their  interests,  they  would  employ  in  this  capacity 
every  talented  deserving  man  who  had  been  trained  at  Glas- 
nevin. 

In  the  improved  circumstances  of  Ireland,  many  of  the  young 
men  who  now  seek  admission  to  the  Glasnevin  Agricultural 
School  are  the  sons  of  persons  who  are  able  to  pay  a  moderate 
fee  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
missioners insist  that  persons  of  this  class  shall  pay  a  fee  of 
«  20/.  a  year^  for  the  agricultural  training  afforded  to  them  at 
the  institution.  The  greater  number  of  the  pupils  are,  how- 
ever, those  who  are  boarded  and  educated  wholly  at  the  public 
expense,  and  who  are  admitted  by  competitive  examination,  as 
suggested  in  1860,  by  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Cardwell,  then  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  agricultural  instruction  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  Commissioners  are  now  diffusing 
agricultural  knowledge  in  many  of  the  rural  schools,  which  do 
not  rank  as  agricultural  schools  at  all,  through  the  medium  of  an 
agricultural  class-book.  At  the  outset  they  published  a  work  of 
this  kind,  but  it  had  got  behind  the  enlarged  requirements  of 
the  schools,  and  in  1867  they  issued  a  new  book  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive character,  which  has  been  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  and  of  which  upwards  of  50,000  copies  have  been  already 
sold  through  the  national  schools.  The  Commissioners  are 
anxious  that  this  book,  or  such  other  works  on  agricultural  in- 
dustry as  they  may  sanction,  should  be  read  at  least  twice  a  week 
in  all  their  schools. 

I  have  refrained  from  introducing  into  these  remarks  on  the 
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Irish  agricultural  schools,  certain  statistics  which  would  have 
shown  the  progress  made  of  late  years ;  but  I  trust  enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  that  the  agricultural  system  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Board  of  Education  eminently  deserves  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  State ;  more  especially  now  that  it  has  been  puiged 
from  those  elements  which  formerly  were  detrimental  to  its  use- 
fulness. 


XVII. — On  Australian  Concentrated  Mutton-soup  as  a  Food  far 
Pigs.    By  Dr.  Augustus  Voelcker,  F.R.S. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  a  short  communication  from  a  gen- 
tleman, writing  from  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  appeared  in 
the  *  Agricultural  Gazette,'  directing  the  attention  of  pig-feedeis 
to  a  new  article  of  food,  which  can  be  procured  in  considerable 

Suantities  from  Colonial  establishments  where  sheep  are  boiled 
own  for  tallow. 
In  such  establishments  the  liquor  obtained  by  boiling  out  the 
meat  and  bones  of  sheep  after  removal  of  the  tallow,  is  either 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  altogether,  or  it  is  made  into  a  compost 
manure,  for  which,  however,  there  does  not  appear  much  demand 
in  the  Colonies. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  waste,  it  occurred  to  a  gentleman  who 
is  largely  engaged  in  Australia  in  boiling  down  sheep  for  tallow, 
to  make  some  experiments,  with  a  view  to  convert  this  waste 
liquor,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  this  rich  mutton-broth  into  food ; 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  new  article  of  food,  which 
he  calls  "  Concentrated  Mutton-soup,"  and  of  which  he  makes 
two  qualities.  The  first  quality  is  made  for  human  food,  and 
the  second  is  specially  recommended  for  pigs  or  dogs.  It  appeals 
that  from  60,000  to  100,000  sheep  boiled  down  for  tallow 
during  the  season,  from  August  to  February,  about  1  lb.  of  con- 
centrated mutton-soup  of  first  quality,  and  2^  lbs.  of  second 
quality  are  obtained  per  sheep. 

Samples  of  the  first  quality  for  human  food,  as  of  the  second 
quality  recommended  for  pigs  and  dogs,  have  been  submitted  to 
me  for  examination.  The  former  has  a  nice  savoury  smell  and 
taste,  and  is  sent  in  tins  from  Australia  to  England  in  the  shape 
of  a  thick,  stickey,  brown-coloured  extract.  This  extract  is  onlj 
partially  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  perfectly  in  boiling 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  perfectly  clear  light-brown  coloured 
and  agreeably  tasting  solution.  Seasoned  with  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  the  soup  thus  made  is  a  good,  wholesome,  and  nutritioof 
mutton-broth. 
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The  analysis  of  this  essence  of  mutton  for  human  food  yielded 
the  following  results  : — 

Composition  of  Essence  of  MuUon  or  Concentrated  Mutton-soup  for 
Human  Food. 

Water        29*20 

*  Organic  matter         60'48 

Mineral  saline  constituents     10*32 

100-00 
*  Containing  nitrogen  •..      ..      ..  '   k,         8*68 

The  extract  of  mutton  differs  in  character  from  Liebig's  Ex- 
tract of  Meat,  which  is  prepared  by  expressing  the  meat-juice 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  cold  water,  and  concentrating  the 
juice  thus  obtained  by  evaporation  in  steam-jacketed  vessels. 
Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  being  obtained  by  cold  pressure,  con- 
tains no  appreciable  quantity  of  gelatine,  but  it  is  richer  in  true 
meat-juice  and  extractive  matters,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  con- 
tains less  water  than  the  Australian  Essence  of  Mutton,  which  is 
prepared  by  boiling  out  the  meat  and  bones  of  sheep  with  water, 
and  evaporating  the  strained,  clear  liquid  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  extract;  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  gelatine, 
which  renders  the  extract  firmer  than  Liebig's  Meat  Extract. 
Notwithstanding  the  firmer  condition,  the  Australian  Essence  of 
Mutton  contains  about  10  to  11  per  cent,  more  water  than 
Liebig's  E;xtract  of  Meat. 

The  physiological  effects  and  the  commercial  value  of  extract 
of  meat  depend  principally  upon  the  percentage  of  extractive 
matters,  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  different  samples  contain.  In 
examining  meat  extract,  the  amount  of  the  constituents  soluble 
in  alcohol  should  always  be  determined,  if  it  is  desired  to 
obtain  a  true  insight  into  its  quality.  The  Australian  Essence 
of  Mutton  I  found  contained  33'51  per  cent,  of  extractive 
matters  soluble  in  alcohol,  containing  80  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol.  Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  yields  on  an  average  about 
60  per  cent,  of  constituents  soluble  in  alcohol,  of  80  per  cent, 
strength,  and  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  saline  matters  as 
the  sample  of  Australian  Concentrated  Mutton-soup,  the  analysis 
of  which  is  given  above.  Although  the  latter  is  thus  inferior  to 
Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat,  it  is'cheaper,  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  extractive  matter,  and  with  the  addition  of  proper 
seasoning  makes  very  good  mutton-broth. 

Concentrated  Mutton-soup  as  a  food  for  pigs  and  dogs  : — The 
extract  prepared  for  the  use  of  pigs  and  dogs  was  sent  from 
Australia  in  wooden  kegs  containing  about  32  lbs.  each.  It 
possessed  somewhat  more  consistency  than  the  first  quality  for 
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kuman  food,  and  had  a  more  gluey  and  less  savoury  taste  than 
the  latter.  In  a  dry,  well  ventilated  place,  the  extract  may  he 
Icept  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  without  becoming 
mouldy  or  otherwise  deteriorated  in  quality.  Of  the  two 
samples  of  this  extract,  the  first  was  not  quite  so  thick  as  the 
•other,  and  contained  rather  more  water,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  analysis : — 

Composition  of  First  Sample  of  Australian  Concentrated  Mutton-soup, 

Water       31-29 

Fatty  matter -35 

•Nitrogenous  organic  matters    (gelatine   and)  pa,o7 

meat-extract)       J  ^*  ^' 

Saline  mineral  matter  (ash) 4*09 

100-00 

*  CoDtaining  nitrogen  . .      ..      ..      ..      10*75 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  Extract  of  Mutton  has  been 
^deprived  almost  entirely  of  fat ;  but  that  it  is  particularly  rich 
in  nitrogen,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  present  in  the 
form  of  gelatine.  The  extract  dissolved  entirely  in  boiling 
water,  forming  with  it  a  clear,  brown-coloured  and  agreeable 
tasting  liquid.  On  the  addition  of  strong  alcohol  to  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  extract,  most  of  the  gelatine  was  pre- 
cipitated in  thick  flakes.  By  treating  the  extract  with  alcohol 
of  80  per  cent,  absolute  alcohol  I  obtained  : — 

Dry  extractive  matter,  soluble  in  alcohol  ..  20*27 
Dry  constituents  insoluble  in  alcohol  ..  ..  48*44 
Water       31*29 

100*00 

In  round  numbers  this  sample  contained  about  one-third  the 
amount  of  real  meat-extract  which  is  found  in  Liebig's  Extract 
of  Meat.  The  remainder  of  the  solid  constituents  consisted 
chiefly  of  gelatine  or  glue. 

The  second  sample  of  Concentrated  Mutton-soup  for  pigs  and 
dogs  was  slightly  less  firm  than  the  preceding  sample,  and  an 
analysis  yielded  the  following  results  : — 

Composition  of  Second  Sample  of  Concentrated  Australian 
Mutton-soup, 

Water        29*70 

*  Nitrogenous  organic  matter 66*29 

Mineral  matter  (ash)      4*01 

10000 

*  Containing  nitrogen 10*96 
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On  treatment  of  the  extract  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  I 
obtained : — 

Dry  constitueDts  soluble  in  alcohol       ..      ..     17 '89 

„  insoluble  in  alcohol    ..      ••     52*41 

Water       2970 


lOO-OO 


The  preceding  analytical  results  show  that  the  second  sample 
contained  rather  more  gelatine,  but  less  extractive  matters, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  than  the  first.  No  perceptible  difference  was. 
noticeable  in  the  appearance  and  general  characters  of  the  two 
samples. 

Both  the  samples  prepared  for  the  use  of  pigs,  it  will  be- 
seen,  contained  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  saline  substances 
and  extractive  matters  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  first  quality^ 
prepared  for  human  food.  In  all  probability  the  best  quality 
is  obtained  by  moderately  boiling  out  the  best  pieces  of  mutton,, 
rich  in  meat-juice,  and  the  second  quality  by  further  and  pro- 
longed boiling  out  of  the  partially  exhausted  meat,  together 
with  the  more  cartilaginous  portions  of  the  carcase. 

Considering  the  composition  of  the  Essence  of  Mutton,  and 
the  inviting  and  savoury  soup  which  may  be  made  from  it  by 
dissolving  the  extract  in  boiling  water,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  this  food  has  a  considerable  feeding  value,  and  will  be- 
greedily  devoured  by  pigs.  The  question,  however,  arises,  is  it 
worth  the  money  at  which  it  will  have  to  be  sold  in  England^ 
so  as  to  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  importer,  after  defraying  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  the  extract  in  Australia,  freight,  and  trade 
expetises.  I  am  informed  that  the  Concentrated  Mutton-soup 
for  pigs  and  dogs  will  probably  have  to  be  sold  in  England  at 
about  25/.  a  ton,  which  appears  to  me  rather  a  high  price  in 
comparison  with  the  cost  at  which  other  concentrated  articles  of 
food  for  pigs  can  be  obtained.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
essence  of  mutton  may  have  the  effect  of  facilitating  the  assi- 
milation of  other  food,  and  in  consequence  have  a  greater 
nutritive  value  than  it  would  appear  to  possess  in  virtue  of 
the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  constituents  which  it  furnishes 
to  animals  fed  upon  it.  Questions  of  this  kind  can  be  satis- 
factorily settled  in  one  way  only,  namely,  by  a  series  of  well- 
planned,  practical  feeding  experiments.  I  am  glad,  therefore, 
that  my  friend  Mr.  C.  Gay  Roberts,  of  Shottermill,  Haslemere^ 
undertook  to  give  the  Australian  Mutton  Extract  as  extensive  a 
trial  as  the  limited  quantity  of  the  food  placed  at  his  disposal 
would  allow. 

The  following  experiments  were  tried  upon  six  pigs,  divided 
into  two  sets  of  three  pigs  each. 
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The  pigs  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  were  all  of  one  farrow,  but  No.  6 
was  of  a  different  farrow,  in  consequence  of  which  No.  6  was 
attacked  by  its  companions,  Nos.  4  and  5,  and  so  severely  bitten 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  it  at  noon  on  the  28th  of 
December. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  feeding  experiment,  on  the  22nd 
of  December,  1871,  the  weight  of  each  of  the  six  pigs  was 
carefully  taken : — 

First  Experimental  Lot, 

Ibft. 

No.  1.  Sow  pig  (chalked)  weighed 119 

„  2.  Boar  pig       ..      ..     „  105 

„   3.  Boar  pig;       ..      ..     „  91 

Total  weight  of  three  pigs  of  first  lot     ..     315 
Second  Experimental  Lot, 

Ibt. 

No.  4.  Boar  pig  (chalked)  weighed 112 

„  6.  Sow  pig        ..      ..     „  108 

„  6.  Boar  pig       ..      ..     „  101 

Total  weight  of  three  pigs  in  second  lot       321 

Both  lots  were  fed  upon  malt-dust  and  palm-nut  meal.  As 
additional  food  the  pigs  in  Lot  I.  received  the  Concentrated 
Mutton-soup,  of  the  composition  of  the  sample  No.  1,  mentioned 
in  page  414,  and  for  which  was  substituted  English  grown 
peas  to  Lot  IL 

Two  tubs  were  set  aside  for  feeding,  each  containing  28  lbs. 
of  boiled  malt-dust,  and  14  lbs.  of  palm-nut  meal. 

Equal  quantities  of  food  were  given  from  these  two  tubs  to 
each  lot  of  pigs  respectively,  beginning  4.30  p.m.,  22nd  De- 
cember, 1871. 

The  pigs  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  first  lot  received,  in  addition 
to  their  daily  allowance  of  the  above  food,  1^  lb.  of  essence  of 
mutton,  or  Concentrated  Mutton-soup,  dissolved  in  4  pints  o( 
water,  which  was  given  daily  to  the  three  pigs  each  aftemooD, 
with  their  second  feed  of  malt-dust  and  palm-nut  meal. 

The  pigs  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  in  addition  to  the  same  allowance 
of  malt-dust  and  palm-nut  meal  which  was  given  to  Lot  L, 
received  3  lbs.  of  English-grown  peas  in  addition,  or  1  lb.  per 
pig  daily. 

The  stated  quantities  of  malt-dust,  palm-nut  meal  and  peas 
appeared  sufficient  for  the  pigs  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  second 
lot,  though  they  would  probably  have  eaten  more  if  it  had  been 
given  them. 

The  pigs  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  appeared  restless  and  hungry,  and 
it  was  seen  at  once  that  the  food  given  to  the  first  lot  was  in- 
sufficient to  keep  them  in  a  comfortable  and  thriving  condition. 
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Ij^  lb.  of  essence  of  mutton  it  thus  •appears  was  not  a  sufficient 
substitute  for  3  lbs.  of  peas. 

The  food  in  each  tub  was  consumed  at  the  morning  meal  on 
the  29th  of  December,  and  the  pigs  were  weighed  at  12  o'clock 
on  the  same  day. 

Lot  I, 


No.  1.  Sow  pig  (chalked) 

"  r,  2.  Boar  pig    ..      .. 

„  3.  Boar  pig   ..      .. 

Total     .. 


Live  Weight 

OnaatadDec 

(When 
Experiment 
was  begun.) 


lbs. 
119 

105 

91 


OnastbDec 


lbs. 
115 

102 

97 


315 


304 


lbs. 
4 

3 

4 


11 


Lot  II. 


No.  4.  Boar  pig  (chalked) 

„  5.  Sow  pig 

•   „  6.  Sow  pig 

Total      ..     .. 


Lite  Weioht 
On  22Dd  Dec.       On  23th  Dec 


Ibft. 
112 

108 

101 


321 


115 
110 
100 


325 


Gain  or  Lo^ 


Ibft. 
3  gain. 

2  gain. 

11068. 


4  gain. 


*  Attacked  by  the  other  two  pigs,  and  removed  on  the  28th  December. 

The  food  eaten  in  seven  days  by  No.  1,  2,  and  3  pigs  in  Lot 
I.,  was : — 

8,   d. 

28  lbs.  malt-dust,  costing  at  45.  per  cwt 10 

14  lbs.  palm-nut  meal,  costing  8?.  a  ton  ..      ..     1    0 
10^  lbs.  essence  of  mutton,  at  252.  a  ton  ..      ..     2    4 

Total  cost  of  food       4    4 

The  result  produced  was  a  loss  of  11  lb.  of  flesh,  worth  5^.  6d, 
The  food  eaten  in  seven  days  by  No.  4,  5,  and  6  pigs  in  Lot 
IL  was : — 

«.   d. 

28  lbs.  malt-dust,  at  4s.  per  cwt 10 

14  lbs.  palm-nut  meal,  at  8Z.  a  ton 10 

21  lbs.  peas,  costing  42«.  per  qr.       19 

Total  cost  of  food  coDsumcd     ..      ..     3    9 
The  result  of  the  experiment  was. a  gain  of  4  lbs.  of  flesh, 
worth  2s.     If,  however.  No.  6  pig  had  not  been  attacked  by  its 
companions,  we  may  assume  that  it  would  have  increased  2^ 
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lbs.,  and  the  result  would  have  been  a  gain  of  7i^  lbs.  of  flesh, 
worth  35.  9rf. 

The  palm-nut  meal  used  in  these  experiments  was  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Alex.  Smith  and  Co.,  Liverpool,  who  sell  it  by 
the  following  guaranteed  composition  : — 

Moisture 5*92 

Oil  and  fatty  matters      20'01 

*  Albuminous  compounds  (flesh-forming  matters)  ..  13*87 

Mucilage,  sugar,  and  digestible  fibre      38*24 

Woody  fibre  (cellulose) 18*58 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       3*40 

100*00 

*  Containing  nitrogen      2*22 

Malt-dust,  according  to  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  contains 
in  100  parts : — 

Moisture 6*24 

*  Albuminous  compounds 25*83 

Sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre      59*23 

Mineral  matter  (ash)       8*70 

10000 

*  Oontaining  nitrogen      4*10 

As  far  as  these  experiments  go,  it  appears  that  the  food  given 
to  Lot  I.  was  incapable  of  maintaining  the  original  live  weight 
of  the  pigs,  which  were  fed  upon  a  limited  supply  of  malt-dust 
and  palm-nut  meal,  to  which  essence  of  mutton  was  added  in 
a  quantity  which  cost  rather  more  than  the  addition  of  peas  to 
the  same  amount  of  malt-dust  and  palm-nut  meal,  upon  which  Lot 
II.  was  fed.  Under  these  circumstances  peas  produced  a  much 
better  result  than  the  Concentrated  Mutton-soup. 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  essence  of  mutton 
cannot  be  economically  employed  as  a  substitute  for  peas,  nor 
doubtless  for  similar  material  when  pigs  are  kept  upon  an  insoffi* 
cient  amount  of  food,  which  it  is  desired  to  complement  bj 
some  other  article  of  food. 

However,  it  is  quite  possible  that  when  pigs  are  supplied  with 
as  much  ordinary  food  as  they  can  consume,  an  additional 
limited  quantity  of  the  Concentrated  Mutton-soup  may  hare  a 
more  beneficial  effect,  and  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  the 
soup,  when  it  is  given  to  pigs  rather  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  digestibility  and  assimilation  of  an  excess  of  ordinary  pig^ 
food,  than  with  a  view  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  necxlfol 
amount  of  food  to  keep  the  animals  in  a  thriving  condition.  I 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  extract  of  mutton  given  to 
pigs,  abundantly  supplied  with  nutritious  food,  has  really  t 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  assimilation  of  the  food,  or  whedier 
the  supposed  value  of  the  extract  as  pig-food  amounts  to  nothing 
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more  than  a  theoretical  speculation,  unsupported  bj  actual  ex- 
perience. At  my  suggestion  Mr.  Roberts,  therefore,  made 
another  set  of  experiments,  well  calculated  to  throw  light  on 
this  subject.  Four  home-bred  pigs  of  one  litter,  about  nine 
months  old,  and  all  males,  were  troughed  at  11  A.M.,  on  the 
30th  December,  1871  : —  ib,. 

No.  1  weighed      107 

„  2       „  77 

„   3       „  102 

..4       „  82 

All  the  pigs  were  fed  upon  malt-dust,  palm-nut  meal,  and 
peas,  and  the  pigs  Nos.  1  and  2  received  in  addition  Concentrated 
Mutton-soup,  whilst  the  second  pair  had  no  additional  food. 

Two  tubs  were  set  aside  for  the  feeding  experiments.  The 
first  contained  the  following  food  for  Nos.  1  and  2  pigs : — 28 
lbs.  of  malt-dust  boiled,  14  lbs.  of  palm-nut  meal,  and  14  lbs. 
of  essence  of  mutton  dissolved  in  boiling  water.  The  second 
tub,  for  pigs  Nos.  3  and  4,  contained  28  lbs.  of  malt-dust  boiled, 
and  14  lbs.  of  palm-nut  meal,  and  no  extract  of  mutton. 

To  each  pair  of  pigs  2  lbs.  of  whole  peas  were  given  at  mid- 
day daily,  and  they  received  as  much  as  they  could  eat  of  the 
£repared  food  from  the  two  tubs  every  morning  and  evening, 
loth  the  tubs  were  finished  at  the  evening  meal  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1872,  and  the  pigs  were  weighed  at  4  P.M. 

The  tubs  were  refilled,  that  for  pigs  Nos.  1  and  2,  with  28  lbs. 
of  malt-dust,  14  lbs.  of  palm-nut  meal,  find  11  lbs.  (the  re- 
mainder of  the  keg)  of  Concentrated  Mutton-soup,  and  the 
second  tub  with  the  same  amount  of  food  minus  the  mutton 
extract. 

On  the  15th  of  January  the  contents  of  both  tubs  were  con- 
sumed at  the  morning  meal,  and  the  little  keg  of  Concentrated 
Mutton-soup  being  consumed,  each  tub  was  refilled  with  28  lbs. 
of  malt-dust  and  14  lbs  of  palm-nut  meal. 

The  pigs  were  weighed  on  the  17th  of  January,  at  4  P.M. : — 

Weight  of  Fibst  Pair  of  Pios  (fed  upon  Malt-dust,  Palm-nut  Meal,  and 
Mutton  Extract). 


I 

On  30th  Deo. 

1871. 

(Whm 

Experiment 

was  begun.) 

ilTB  WnOB' 

OnethJan. 

1B72. 

r        '         i 
1 

Gain 
On  17th  Jan.     ^^^^^ 
1872. 

No.  1.  Pig  weighed 

,,  2.  Pig        

lbs. 
107 

77 

lbs. 

114 
83 

Ibe.                 Ibe. 
125               18 

89      I        12 

Total 

184 

197 

214      1        33 
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Wbiqbt  of  Sscx>ND  Paib  of  Pigs  (fed  upon  Malt-dust,  Palzn-nut  Metl, 
and  Peas,  and  no  Mutton  Extract). 


1                 LivB  Weight 

1  On  30th  Dec    On  eth  Jui.    On  ITth  Jan. 
1871.                  1872.                  187X 

Gain 

Ka3.  Pig  weighed  ..     . 
.  4.  Pig       ,.        ..     . 

Ihfl. 

.      ..           102 
82 

lbs. 
106- 

87 

lbs. 
109 

92 

7 
10 

Total   ..     . 

.      ..  1        184 

1 
1 

193 

201 

17 

During  the  nineteen  days  the  pigs  No.  1  and  No.  2  oon- 
sumed : — 


62  lbs.  malt-dusty  oofiting  4«.  per  cwt.     ..      .*      2 

31  lbs.  palm-nut  meal,  at  8/.  a  ton 2 

38  lbs.  peas,  at  i2«.  per  quarter       3 

25  lbs.  of  concentrated  Australian  mutton-soup,  at  252.  per  ton  5 


21 
21 


Total  cost  of  food  consumed  by  first  pair  of  pi^BKo    i 
in  19  days      Y^    ^ 

The  second  pair  of  pigs  consumed  in  the  same  period  : — 

«.  d. 

62  lbs.  malt^lust,  at  4s.  per  cwt 2  8| 

Sllbs.  palm-nut  meal,  at  82.  a  ton 2  2| 

38  lbs.  peas,  at  428.  per  qr 3  2 


Total  cost  of  food  consumed  by  second  {lair  of  pigs) 
in  19  days      ..      ..       ) 


7    7 


When  sold  the  pigs  realised  6^.  per  lb.  live  weight. 

The  first  pair^  it  will  be  seen,  gained  in  nineteen'  days  30  lbs. 
of  flesh  worth  15^.,  at  a  cost  of  135.  Xd,^  and  gave  thus  Is,  lU- 
clear  profit.  The  second  pair  gave  an  increase  of  17  Ibi, 
worth  OS.  6rf.,  at  a  cost  of  7*.  7rf.,  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  ILl 

In  the  second  set  of  experiments  the  mutton-soup  had  a  modi 
better  effect  than  in  the  first,  in  which  an  equal  money  valoe 
of  the  mutton  extract  was  used  to  replace  a  given  quantity  of 
peas.  In  the  second  set  both  pair  of  pigs  received  the  same  qosB- 
tity  of  palm-nut  meal,  malt-dust,  and  peas,  and  the  addition  of 
the  mutton  extract  to  the  food  given  to  the  first  pair  entailed 
not  only  no  loss  as  in  the  preceding  set  of  experiments,  but 
produced  a  better  money  return  in  live  weight  than  without  that 
addition. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  further  supply  of  the  Austn- 
lian  Mutton  Extract  could  not  be  obtained,  for^  as  far  as  tbe 
trials  go,  they  show  that  under  certain  conditions  the  Conoa- 
trated  Mutton-soup  is  of  considerable  value  as  pig^food,  an' 
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it  appears  rery  desirable  to  ascertain,  by  a  more  prolonged 
series  of  experiments,  whether  this  new  food  can  really  be  em- 
ployed economically  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  assimi- 
lation and  value  of  ordinary  feeding  stuffs  upon  which  pigs  are 
usually  kept.  Probably  it  will  be  found  that  the  mutton  extract 
is  not  a  food  which,  like  barley-meal  or  peas,  supplies  to  the 
animal  body  in  a  direct  manner  the  necessary  amount  of  albu- 
minous compounds,  starch,  and  other  food-constituents  required 
for  the  formation  ojf  muscle  and  fat,  and  supporting  respiration, 
but  that  it  exerts  a  useful  physiological  function  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  ordinary  food.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Concen- 
trated Mutton-soup  contains  from  18  to  20  per  cent,  of  real 
meat  extract,  soluble  in  alcohol.  From  the  constituents  of  this 
meat  extract  chemists  have  already  isolated  kreatin,  sarkin,  and 
camin,  three  well-defined  organic  compounds,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  organic  bases  or  alkaloids.  Another  organic  consti- 
tuent of  meat  extract  is  a  modification  of  lactic  acid,  and  there 
are,  no  doubt,  other  organic  compounds  in  the  juice  of  meat, 
which  as  yet  have  not  been  isolated.  Besides  the  basic  and 
acid  organic  compounds,  extract  of  meat  contains  a  large  propor- 
tion of  phosphate  of  potash  and  other  saline  matters,  and  thus 
possesses  a  highly  complex  composition.  Although  but  little 
is  known  with  regard  to  the  precise  physiological  functions  of 
the  various  constituents  of  meat  extract,  our  present  experience 
tends  to  indicate  that  meat  extract  materially  assists  in  the  assi- 
milation of  food,  and  in  consequence  possesses  a  certain  physio- 
logical and  possibly  economic  value. 

11,  Salidmry  Square,  Fleet  Street,  2Sth  July,  1878. 


XVIIl. — On  Foot-and-Mouth  Complaint  of  Cattle  and  other 
Animals  ;  with  Remarks  on  the  general  characters  of  the  disease 
and  the  causes  which  led  to  its  recent  extensive  prevalence  in  this 
kingdom.  By  G.  T.  Brown,  Chief  Inspector  in  the  Vete- 
rinary Department  of  the  Privy  Council  and  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

HiSTOBY  OP  FoOT-AND-MoUTH  DISEASE. 

Epizootic  aphtha,  eczema,  or  foot-and-mouth  distemper,  is  well 
Icnown  in  this  kingdom ;  its  origin,  like  that  of  infectious  and  con- 
ta^ous  disorders  in  general,  is  wrapped  in  mystery.  Obviously 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  the  first  animal  attacked  could  not  have 
taken  the  disease  jfrom  a  previously  affected  animal ;  but  of  the 
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causes  under  which  it  first  arose,  we  know  no  more  than  we 
know  of  the  origin  of  evil. 

The  fact  is  admitted  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  highly 
contagious  ;  it  can  be  certainly  communicated  by  association  of 
diseased  with  healthy  animals ;  and  the  direct  or  indirect  con- 
veyance of  the  poison  which  is  contained  in  the  secretions, 
especially  in  the  saliva,  to  a  healthy  animal,  usually  produces  the 
disease.  In  the  absence  of  the  specific  virus,  however,  no  com- 
bination of  causes  has  been  known  to  occasion  the  malady ;  and 
it  is  therefore  unreasonable  to  assume  that  hardships  of  any 
kind  are  capable  of  inducing  it.  Outbreaks  commonly  occur 
in  situations  where  no  direct  or  indirect  contact  with  diseased 
animals  can  be  traced,  but  the  same  statement  applies  with 
equal  force  to  all  forms  of  contagious  and  infectious  disease  of 
man  and  animals:  the  difficulty  must  be  accepted  as  real,  and  if  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  something,  in  order  to  explain  the  occu> 
rence,  it  appears  to  be  more  logical  to  admit  that  the  poison, 
which  is  known  to  have  the  'power  to  induce  the  disease,  has 
been  carried  in  some  undiscovered  way,  than  to  speculate  on 
the  possible  existence  of  new  causes,  of  which  nothing  can  be 
demonstrated,  and  of  the  operation  of  which  in  the  production 
of  the  disease  no  single  instance  can  be  adduced. 

Vesicular  diseases  among  cattle  were  evidently  well  known 
to  the  earliest  writers  on  epizootics.  Mills  refers  to  a  malady 
among  cattle  in  Germany  and  Italy  which  was  introduced  bom 
Hungary  in  1711,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  some  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  foot-and-mouth  distemper  of  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  tongue  was  inflamed  and  covered  with  blisten, 
and  there  was  a  constant  discharge  of  saliva,  which,  being 
dropped  on  the  grass,  communicated  the  infection  to  sound 
cattle.  A  little  later  a  similar  disease  existed  in  Moravia  and 
also  in  France,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Finlay  Dunn,  it  extended 
to  Great  Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy. 
In  1810  a  similar  aphthous  affection  appeared  in  many  parts  of 
France.  In  1834  it  was  prevalent  in  Hungary,  Lower  Austiii* 
Bohemia,  Saxony,  and  Prussia.  In  1837  an  aphthous  disesse 
occurred  among  cattle  in  the  Vosges,  and  soon  afterwards  in 
Switzerland.  The  affection  extended  over  France  and  HoUind, 
and  reached  England  in  1839. 

Whether  or  not  the  disease  which  attacked  cattle  in  this 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  allied  to  or 
identical  with  foot-and-mouth  distemper  cannot  be  detemuDed. 
The  records  of  animal  plagues  are  obscured  in  the  eailitf^ 
works  by  the  use  of  terms  which  now  have  no  definite  neuir 
ing,  as  blain,  murrain,  or  distemper;  but  there  is  no  dodit 
whatever  of  the  identity  of  the  vesicular  disease  which  attacb<i 
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onr  cattle  in  1839  with  the  present  foot-and-mouth  complaint ; 
indeed,  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  affection  in  the  United  Kingdom  from  that  time.  Professor 
Simonds  first  saw  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  animals  at 
Laleham,  near  Twickenham,  in  September  1839,  and  it  appeared 
from  his  investigations  that  the  malady  was  introduced  on  the 
farm  at  Laleham  by  some  sucking  calves  which  were  bought 
in  the  Smithfield  market  The  first  animal  which  was  attacked 
at  Laleham  was  a  cow  which  suckled  one  of  the  affected  calves. 
Further  inquiry  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  disease  first  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  near  London,  whence 
it  was  conveyed  to  Smithfield,  and  having  once  obtained  an 
entrance  into  the  cattle-markets  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
rapidly  it  would  spread  throughout  the  country.  Unrecognised 
at  the  time,  and  its  nature  unsuspected,  it  would  not  be  likely 
to  attract  much  attention  until  it  had  assumed  alarming  propor- 
tions.    This  soon  happened. 

The  county  of  Norfolk  was  the  next  to  suffer,  then  Essex,  in 
consequence  of  the  movement  of  cattle  from  the  London  market. 
Some  Devon  cattle  at  Langley  Grange  near  Loddon  in  Norfolk 
were  attacked  in  September  1839,  about  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  disease  at  Laleham  ;  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards, if  not  at  the  same  moment,  it  was  discovered  in  Scotland. 
Ireland  certainly  suffered  from  its  invasion  soon  after  it  reached 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  census  of  Ireland  for  1851,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  year 
1841  a  disease,  characterised  by  stiffness  of  limbs  and  blisters 
on  the  tongue,  spread  among  sheep  in  county  Clare,  and 
affected  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  in  all  parts  of  Ireland. 

Professor  Ferguson,  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  published  in 
1842,  refers  to  a  pustular  affection  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  feet 
of  cattle  which  appeared  three  years  before  that  date,  about  the 
time  it  appeared  in  England.  How  foot-and-mouth  disease 
was  introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  the  evidence  points  to  Holland  or  France  as  the 
centre  from  which  the  malady  was  communicated.  It  is  true 
that  foreign  animals  were  not  permitted  to  be  landed  on  our 
shores  between  1833,  when  the  first  prohibitory  Order  was 
passed,  and  1842,  when  a  relaxation  was  sanctioned,  but  it  is 
quite  probable,  as  Professor  Simonds  has  suggested,  that  the 
disease  may  have  been  introduced  by  ships'  stores ;  that  is 
to  say,  animals  carried  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  during  the  voyage.  It  constantly  occurs  that 
one  or  two  pigs,  and  now  and  then  a  cow  or  two,  and  some 
few  sheep  remain  on  board  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in 
this    country,   and    such    animals    are    allowed    to   be    landed 
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and  removed  with  the  certificate  of  a  veterinaij  inspector.  A 
store  animal  might  have  contracted  the  affection  when  the  vessel 
touched  at  a  French  or  Dutch  port,  and  on  arriving  in  this 
country  may  have  been  released  without  suspicion,  and  possibly 
have  found  its  way  into  the  Smithfield  market.  Other  explana- 
tions have  been  offered,  such  as  the  illegal  importation  of  cattle, 
communication  of  infection  by  means  of  foreign  hides,  or  by  the 
clothes  of  persons  who  had  been  in  contact  with  diseased  foreign 
animals;  but  these  suggestions  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  l^e 
one  which  refers  the  disease  to  the  removal  of  a  diseased  or 
infected  pig  or  cow  from  a  homeward  vessel. 

Fairly  stated,  the  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
from  the  Continent  is  vague,  and  the  result  arrived  at  is  not 
capable  of  proof ;  but  must  rather  be  taken  as  an  induction  dian 
as  a  conclusion.  The  facts  are  briefly  these : — In  1839  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  prevailed  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  France. 
In  the  same  year  it  reached  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland; 
countries  which  had  previously  been  free  from  the  disease,  or  at 
least  had  not  suffered  from  it,  or  any  disease  resembling  it,  for  a 
century.  The  fact  that  this  immunity  was  enjoyed^  notwith- 
standing the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  various  parts  of  Emopei 
at  different  times,  is  worthy  of  remark.  No  prohibition  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  existed  before  1833,  and  it  is  a 
maitter  of  history  that  foreign  animals  were  imported  up  to  Aat 
time,  not  probably  in  large  number,  but  presumably  to  a  £ff 
greater  extent  than  during  the  years  when  importation  vts 
altogether  forbidden. 

After  a  few  months  of  prevalence,  foot-and-mouth  disease 
became  so  widely  spread,  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sodetj 
ordered  an  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  disease  and  the 
best  means  of  dealing  with  it 

Professor  Sewcll  was  the  veterinary  adviser  of  the  Society  st 
that  time,  and,  under  his  direction,  a  circular  was  issued  on 
April  8th,  1840,  in  which  the  disease  is  thus  described : — 

In  some  aniHiAls  it  commences  between  the  claws,  and  in  others  it 
appears  to  have  begun  in  the  mouth ;  in  others  a  stifihess  of  the  legs  is  frit 
perceived,  as  if  treading  upon  thorns  and  briars ;  then  follows  a  dischaifB  of 
saliva  from  the  month,  and  a  champing  of  the  lips,  accompanied  with  btitttn 
on  the  toDgue,  palate,  and  lips ;  the  blisters  peel  off;  loss  of.  appetite  ao^ 
general  debility  ensue. 

After  this  account  of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  written  is 
terms  which  might  be  properly  employed  now  without  varis- 
tion,  certain  directions  are  given  as  to  treatment  of  the  diirsifJ 
animals. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  good  nursing  ;  mild  laxatives  f<^owed 
by  tonics  are  recommended,  with  astringent  lotion  for  the. month; 
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poultices  to  the  feet,  and  afterwards  styptics  or  causticS|.  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

Perhaps  this  system  of  treatment,  in  the  hands  of  Professor 
Sewell,  might  in  some  cases  have  proved  beneficial ;  but  in 
general  practice,  with  such  variations  and  additions  as  each 
practitioner  felt  inclined  to  employ,  its  results  were  entirely 
disastrous ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  remarkable  fatality 
which  attended  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  1840-1  was  in 
great  degree  due  to  the  recklessness  of  the  medical  treatment 
employed.  Another  circular  was  issued  by  the  Society  in 
February,  1841,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  in 
respect  of  the  causes  of  the  disease  and  the  conditions  which 
favour  its  spread.  The  farmers  who  were  addressed  responded 
to  the  inquiry  by  giving  their  ideas  on  the  subject,  as  well 
as  the  results  of  their  observation  ;  and  a  report  embodying  the 
information  thus  gained  was  published  in  the  Society's  Journal 
for  1841,  but  no  light  was  thrown  on  the  introduction  of  the 
malady,  or  the  means  of  preventing  its  spread. 

The  outbreak  of  1839-40  was  the  most  severe  of  any  which 
has  occurred  in  this  kingdom.  Cattle  were  not  the  only  vic- 
^tima,  but  the  disease  attacked  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry.  Sheep 
suffered  to  a  remarkable  extent,  the  feet  as  is  usual  in  these 
animals  being  most  severely  affected,  and  it  is  recorded  that  in 
1841,  after  a  market  at  Smithfield,  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  persons  employed  in  sweeping  the  market-place  to  collect 
basketfuls  of  the  hoofs  of  sheep  and  pigs,  which  had  been  cast 
off  during  the  day.  And  it  was  certainly  not  unusual  to  see 
the  hoofs  fall  off  the  feet  of  pigs  while  the  animals  were  being 
lifted  into  carts  to  be  carried  away  for  slaughter.  Sloughing  of 
the  hoof-horn  may  indeed  be  looked  on  as  one  of  the  results  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease ;  but  it  has  never  since  happened  to  the 
extent  that  it  occurred  in  1841. 

While  the  outbreak  of  1839-40  was  excessively  severe,  its 
duration  was  not  prolonged  beyond  the  period  of  two  years.  In 
1842  the  disease  had  considerably  abated,  and  the  cases  which 
occurred  presented  a  much  milder  type. 

Another  outbreak,  or  accession  of  disease,  is  recorded  to  have 
occurred  in  1845.  In  that  year  Norfolk  again  suffered  severely 
from  extensive  ravages  of  the  malady,  as  it  had  done  on  its  first 
introduction  in  1839.  The  outbreak  of  1845  will  be  remembered 
in  Norfolk,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  disease  being  so 
rapid  in  its  progress,  that  St  Faith's  Fair  was  prohibited.  The 
origin  of  the  outbreak  is  not  known. 

The  prohibition  against  the  importation  of  foreign  stock  was 
removed  in  July,  1842;  foreign  animals  were  allowed  to  be 
landed,  on  payment  of  a  duty  varying  from  \s,  to  20f •  per.  head. 
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No  increase  of  disease  was  noticed  during  the  three  succeeding 
years,  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  foot-and-mouth 
distemper  was  directly  imported  in  1845,  or  extended  from  the 
centres  which  then  existed  in  this  country. 

Again,  the  disease  gradually  declined.  The  duty  on  foreign 
stock  was  removed  in  March,  1846,  and  a  great  increase  in  &e 
number  of  foreign  animals  imported  immediately  resulted,  but 
no  fresh  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  distemper  occurred  until 
1849,  when  it  is  reported  to  have  prevailed  extensively  among 
cattle  and  sheep  in  Scotland,  and  by  1852  it  had  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  country,  appearing  in  many  isolated  places.  A 
gradual  decline  appears  to  have  taken  place  until  1861,  when  the 
number  of  attacks  again  rose  considerably.  The  records  of  the 
progress  of  the  affection  during  this  time,  and  indeed  at  all 
times,  are  very  meagre,  the  disease  being  too  trifling  a  matter, 
it  would  seem,  to  occasion  much  excitement 

From  1861  the  affection  continued  to  prevail  for  several  years. 
In  1862  it  was  detected  among  some  Breton  cattle  in  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society's  Showyard  at  Battersea,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  case  that  the  distribution  of  the  animals  all  over 
the  country,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  show,  caused  the  disease  to 
be  widely  spread.  Shortly  after  the  Battersea  exhibition  of 
stock,  foot-and-mouth  disease  existed  in  a  malignant  form 
among  cattle  and  sheep  at  Harrow  ;  but,  in  this  case,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  was  associated  with  blood 
poison,  owing  to  the  contamination  of  the  land  with  sewage 
matter  which  was  retained  by  the  tenacious  soil. 

In  1863  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  complaint  occurred 
among  the  cattle  at  the  show  of  fat  stock  of  the  Smithfield  Cluh. 
During  that  and  the  following  year,  however,  the  disease  de- 
clined. 

The  first  attempt  to  control  the  spread  of  foot-and-moodi 
disease  by  legislation  was  made  in  1864,  when  a  Bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  Sir  George  Grey  on  Februaij 
19  to  make  further  provision  for  the  prevention  of  infections 
diseases  among  cattle.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  was  included  in 
the  schedule  as  an  infectious  disease,  but  the  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  any  restrictive  measure  in  relation  to  that 
disease  was  so  decided  on  the  part  of  leading  agriculturists  and 
persons  connected  with  the  cattle  trade,  that  it  was  struck  out  of 
the  Bill  as  amended  in  Committee.  The  general  allegations  were 
that  the  proposed  restrictions  would  hamper  trade,  and  would  not 
effectually  get  rid  of  the  disease,  while  the  loss  which  would  be 
occasioned  would  be  more  serious  than  that  inflicted  by  the 
malady  when  allowed  to  run  unchecked. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  again  er- 
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tensivelj  prevalent.  When  cattle-plague  appeared,  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  was  rife,  and  numerous  opportunities  occurred  of 
comparing  the  morbid  appearances  of  the  two  diseases,  and 
tracing  their  progress  in  the  same  animal.  So  virulent  was 
the  attack  in  some  instances,  that  the  condition  of  the  mouth 
resembled  the  state  of  that  part  in  the  worst  forms  of  cattle- 
plague  so  closely  as  to  attract  special  attention,  and  even  in  some 
instances  to  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  an  outbreak  of  the  plague. 

Among  the  great  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  that  of 
1865  will  always  occupy  a  remarkable  position,  owing  to  the 
alleged  influence  of  the  cattle-plague  restrictions  in  arresting 
the  progress  of  the  malady,  and,  according  to  some,  completely 
eradicating  it  from  the  country. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  declined  in 
the  latter  part  of  1866,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  1867 
there  were  very  few  centres  of  infection ;  at  least,  little  notice 
was  taken  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  entirely  fallacious  to  assert 
that  the  malady  ceased  entirely  until  it  was  re-imported  from 
abroad. 

Cattle-plague  restrictions,  as  the  repressive  measures  are  com- 
monly termed,  including  stoppage  of  the  movement  of  cattle  all 
over  the  country,  except  by  licence,  and  under  strict  regula- 
tions, between  sunrise  and  sunset,  holding  of  fairs  and  markets 
only  by  licence,  declaration  of  infected  places,  with  prohibition 
of  movement  of  cattle  out  of  such  declared  areas ;  and  not  least, 
the  establishment  of  a  sanitary  cordon  round  the  metropolis, 
were  commenced  on  March  24,  1866,  and  were  continued  by 
successive  Orders  of  Council,  with  slight  modifications,  until  they 
were  revoked  by  an  Order  of  Council  dated  June  16,  1868. 

At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  these  restrictions,  the  foot- 
and-mouth  complaint  had  prevailed  in  a  severe  form  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  it  continued  to  exist  certainly  for  nearly 
another  year  while  they  were  in  operation. 

No  increase  in  the  number  of  attacks  took  place  in  1868  ;  in 
fact,  the  disease  during  that  year  remained  in  such  an  ordinary 
condition  of  existence  that  little  notice  was  taken  of  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  cattle-plague  restrictions 
ceased  to  operate  in  June,  1868,  and  cattle  were  moved 
with  perfect  freedom  everywhere  excepting  the  metropolis,  round 
which  the  sanitary  cordon  was  still  retained. 

General  acceptance  has  been  given  to  the  statement  that  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  was  arrested,  if  not  exterminated,  by  the 
operation  of  the  regulations  which  were  directed  to  the  ex- 
termination of  cattle-plague ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  is  based  are  exceedingly 
slight.     The  bare  fact  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  declined  after 
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two  yean  of  prevalence  would  have  called  for  no  remarL  if  it 
had  occurred,  as  in  previous  outbreaks  it  did  occur,  indepen^ 
dently  of  any  restrictions;  but  taken  in  connection  with  the 
existence  of  more  stringent  regulations  in  respect  of  the  move- 
ment of  cattle,  the  event  was  naturally,  and  without  hesitation, 
ascribed  to  their  influence ;  and  there  was  something  so  conof 
pletely  satisfactory  in  the  belief  of  the  advantages  which  were 
presumed  to  have  been  gained  by  submission  to  annoying  restric- 
tions, that  no  one  thought  of  casting  a  doubt  on  the  popular 
faith,  nor,  indeed,  was  it  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the  gromids 
of  its  acceptance,  until  it  was  vitiated  by  the  gratuitous  assertioQ 
that  Great  Britain  was  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  on 
the  cessation  of  cattle-plague,  and  did  not  again  suffer  from  it 
until  the  affection  was  introduced  from  abroad,  a  proposition 
quite  opposed  to  the  facts  which  have  just  been  advanced.  Pott 
hocj  propter  hocj  involves  a  principle  which  philosophy  repu- 
diates, nevertheless  philosophers,  as  well  as  other  peopde,  con- 
stantly accept  the' principle  as  a  basis  of  argument. 

The  spring  of  1869  was  marked  by  what  may  be  termed  the 
commencement  of  the  last  great  outbreak,  which  has  onlj 
recently  ceased.  Not  only  in  this  kingdom,  but  also  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  disease  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity,  most  pro- 
bably under  the  influence  of  those  unknown  laws  which  r^oiate 
the  spread  of  epizootics.  Diseased  animals  were  landed  on  onr 
coasts  from  nearly  all  the  continental  ports,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  infected  foreign  animals  which  were  moved  into  the 
country  contributed  to  spread  the  disease,  as  the  regulation  for 
the  slaughter  of  the  whole  cargo  in  the  event  of  the  discoveij 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  did  not  then  exist. 

In  August,  1869,  foot-and-mouth  disease  was,  for  the  fint 
tune  in  this  country,  included  among  infectious  diseases  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  and  it  became  a  penal  offence  to  move  sn 
animal  affected  with  the  disease  on  public  roads  or  rivers,  or  to 
expose  it  in  a  fair  or  market.  An  Order  of  Council  subse- 
quently issued  required  the  owner  of  such  animal  to  give  notice 
of  the  existence  of  disease,  and  the  Inspectors  or  the  I^ocil 
Authorities  were  required  to  make  returns  of  the  number  of  casei 
within  their  districts.  Notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  arrest 
the  disease  by  legislation  it  continued  to  spread. 

In  December  of  that  year  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mooifa 
disease  among  cattle  at  the  Smithfield  Show  at  Islingtim 
occasioned  considerable  inconvenience.  Provisions  had.  been 
made  under  the  Order  of  Council  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
the  Club  to  hold  the  exhibition,  for  the  removal  out  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  cattle  exhibited  if  no  outbreak  of  contagiOQS 
disease  occnrred.     On  this  occasion  every^ng  went,  on  satii- 
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factorily  until  the  Show  was  over  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
stcipk  had  been  removed. 

On  the  Friday  morning,  the  la^t  day  of  the  Show,  all  the 
cattle  were  separately  examined  without  the  detection  of  any 
case  of  disease  ;  but  on  the  following  morning,  at  10  o*clock,  a 
Devon  ox  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  the  incipient  stage  of 
the  malady.  The  remaining  cattle,  about  45  in  number,  were 
detained  until  arrangements  could  be  made  for  their  slaughter 
in  the  metropolis.  All  the  cattle  were  removed  by  licence 
between  Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  before  the  Hall  was  cleared 
six  other  animals  gave  evidence  of  diaiease.  There  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  outbreak  save  the  fact  of  the  cattle  remaining 
healthy  in  the  Hall  for  eight  days,  while  the  ordinary  period  of 
incubation  of  the  disease  is  three  days.  It  could  not  be 
reasonably  concluded  that  the  Devon  ox  which  was  first  attacked 
had  been  infected  before  entering  the  Show  more  than  a  week 
previously,  and  the  only  alternative  presumption  was  that  the 
infection  had  been  introduced  by  persons  who  had  entered  the 
Show  after  attending  to,  or  being  in  contact  with,  diseased  cattle, 
either  in  the  metropolitan  market  where  the  disease  was  preva- 
lent, or  in  some  of  the  London  dairies. 

In  this  year  Ireland,  which  had  been  tolerably  free  from  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  for  some  time,  suffered  from  the  introduction 
of  diseased  cattle  which  were  sent  from  Bristol  Market  and 
exposed  for  sale  in  one  of  the  Irish  stock  markets.  From  this 
centre  it  is  alleged  the  disease  spread  very  rapidly  over  the 
country. 

In  England  the  malady  continued  to  extend,  and  a  few  local 
authorities  applied  for  the  establishment  of  more  stringent 
rules.  The  applications  were  granted,  and  the  movement  of 
diseased  animals,  and  of  animals  which  had  been  herded  with 
them,  was  prevented  by  Order  of  Council.  This  measure, 
however,  was  quickly  revoked,  in  consequence  of  the  almost 
universal  opposition  with  which  it  was  met 

During  1870  foo^-and-mouth  disease  rather  increased  than 
abated  its  ravages.  According  to  the  returns  many  .  fresh 
outbreaks  happened  every  week. 

In  December  the  disease  again  showed  itself  in  the  Smithfield 
Show.  On  the  last  day  of  the  exhibition  one  of  the  cattle,  a 
cross-bred  ox,  was  found  to  be  affected.  In  this  case  the  animal 
gave  evidence  of  ill  health  on  the  morning  of  the  day,  but  the 
distinctive  symptoms  of  foo^-and-mouth  disease  were  not  deve- 
loped until  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Accordingly  the  move- 
ment of  the  cattle  out  of  the  metropolis  was  interdicted  to  the 
consternation  of  owners  and  salesmen,  who  at  once  addressed 
the  Government  on  the  subject,  and  represented  the  serious  loss 
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which  would  be  incurred  if  all  the  animals  were  slaughtered  in 
the  metropolis.  After  considerable  discussion  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  removal  of  the  healthy  cattle  into  the  country 
for  slaughter  on  the  following  conditions.  Every  animal  so 
removed  was  to  be  examined  by  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the 
Veterinary  Department,  and  certified  to  be  free  from  evidence 
of  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  Each  animal  was  to  be 
moved  in  charge  of  a  person  approved  by  the  Veterinary 
Department,  and  the  person  selected  was  required  to  remain  in 
charge  of  the  animal  until  the  slaughter  took  place,  and  then  to 
certify  the  fact  to  the  Department. 

All  expenses  attending  the  carrying  out  of  these  conditions 
had  to  be  defrayed  by  the  owners  or  purchasers  of  the  cattle. 
And  notwithstanding  the  amount  of  trouble  and  expense  in- 
volved, the  conditions  were  accepted  almost  without  exception 
by  those  who  were  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  concession. 

The  year  1871  was  distinguished  by  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  the  disease  all  over  the  kingdom.  Ireland  is  reported  to  have 
received  diseased  animals  from  us  in  May,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  during  this  year  the  complaint  reached  every  one 
of  the  counties  in  Ireland. 

Great  Britain  returned  to  the  Veterinary  Department  more 
than  52,000  fresh  outbreaks  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  it 
may  be  taken  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  return  did  not 
include  more  than  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  cases  which 
actually  occurred.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  again  appeared  at  the 
fat  stock  exhibition  of  the  Smithfield  Club  in  December  of  this 
year ;  but  owing  to  the  action  taken  there  was  less  inconvenience 
experienced  by  the  exhibitors  than  was  suffered  by  them  on  the 
former  occasions  which  have  been  noticed. 

Before  the  Show  was  held  the  Council  of  the  Smithfield  Chb 
took  an  agricultural  view  of  the  subject,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  Order  of  Council  so  worded,  that  only  the  diseased 
animals,  if  any,  would  be  necessarily  slaughtered  in  the  metro- 
polis. The  usual  arrangements  in  regard  to  inspection  were 
made,  and  a  shed  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  diseased 
animals,  which  was,  unfortunately,  well  filled. 

Almost  the  first  animals  which  arrived  came  from  the  Bi^ 
mingham  Show  and  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  the  disetse. 
The  diseased  cattle  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Show,  bat 
were  placed  in  a  shed  provided  for  the  emergency.  This  pre- 
caution, however,  did  not  in  any  way  protect  the  healthy  cattle, 
which  sometimes  were  carried  in  the  same  vans  with  tlie 
diseased,  and  it  was,  therefore,  naturally  expected  that  the  afleo> 
tion  would  spread. 

Early  in  the  week  of  the  Show  many  of  the  cattle  began  ts 
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show  signs  of  illness,  and  hy  the  end  of  the  week  more  than 
70  of  them  were  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  besides 
those  (18  in  number)  which  were  excluded  from  the  Show  in 
the  first  instance,  and  handed  over  to  the  local  authority. 

In  the  beginning  of  1872,  the  returns  which  had,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  been  required  from  the  local  authorities,  were 
not  longer  demanded,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  make  any 
satisfactory  comparison  between  the  condition  of  prevalence  of 
the  disease  in  1871  and  1872.  From  various  sources,  however, 
information  was  obtained  from  time  to  time,  and  the  evidence 
altogether  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
year  the  decline  of  the  disease  began,  although  many  fresh  out- 
breaks occurred  in  the  country. 

On  the  continent  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  progress  of 
foot-and-mouth  complaint.  Cargoes  of  animals  among  which 
disease  existed  were  constantly  landed  at  our  ports  during  the 
year,  but  owing  to  the  rigorous  adoption  of  the  regulation 
which  condemned  the  whole  cargo  to  slaughter  if  one  animal 
was  affected  with  the  disease,  no  extension  of  it  occurred  from 
this  cause ;  in  fact,  while  the  affection  was  declining  in  many 
parts  of  England  it  was  spreading  with  rapidity  in  Germany, 
including  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  decline  of  the  malady 
became  more  marked,  and  it  continued  through  the  spring  and 
summer  of  the  present  year,  with  occasional  fresh  outbreaks  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  Smithfield  Club 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  diseased  animals  in  1872  were  ex- 
ceedingly stringent.  Cattle  which  had  been  exhibited  at  any 
show  within  three  months  previously  to  the  Smithfield  Show 
were  not  allowed  admission,  and  very  precise  rules  were  estab- 
lished relative  to  the  manner  of  transit,  cattle  only  being  allowed 
to  travel  in  horse  boxes  or  private  conveyances. 

The  means  adopted  were  perfectly  effectual ;  no  diseased 
animals  were  detected  at  the  entrance  of  the  show-yard,  and 
no  outbreak  occurred  during  the  Show,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  of  the  cattle  were  infected  while  in  the  Hall,  as 
they  showed  symptoms  of  the  disease  immediately  after  their 
return  home. 

During  the  present  year  (1873)  the  decline  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  has  steadily  continued,  and  at  this  time  (the  month  of 
August),  when  the  disease  would,  according  to  the  rule  which 
has  obtained  for  the  last  three  years  of  its  prevalence,  have 
nearly  reached  its  maximum,  it  is  in  a  minimum  condition  in 
this  country,  and,  so  far  as  our  information  reaches,  on  the  con- 
tinent also.    For  some  months  past  very  few  cases  of  the  disease 
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have  been  detected  among  the  foreign  animals  landed  at  our 
ports.    Ireland  also  is  reported  to  be  nearly  free  from  the  disease. 

The  history  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  might  be  considerably 
extended  by  reference  to  the  records  of  its  progress  in  varioos 
parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and  Austneilia.  No  con- 
tagious disease  of  animals  is  so  widely  spread,  and  certainly 
none  is  more  readily  communicated  from  diseased  to  healthy 
stock.  In  no  European  country  has  the  disease  been  eradicated 
by  legislative  measures,  although  restrictions  on  the  movement  of 
cattle  have  always  succeeded  in  keeping  it  in  check.  In  Australia 
the  adoption  of  severe  measures  immediately  on  the  discovery 
of  the  disease  effectually  arrested  its  course,  and  the  prohibition 
of  imports  of  cattle  from  England  has  since  kept  it  out  of  the 
country.  Our  position  as  an  importing  country  forbids  us  to 
hope  for  the  ersidication  of  the  distemper  after  more  than  thirty 
years'  constant  existence  here,  by  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  would  be  effectual  on  its  first  appearance  in  a  country ;  nor 
if  we  succeeded  in  completely  eradicating  the  malady  from  the 
whole  kingdom,  could  we  expect  to  avoid  its  re-importation, 
unless  we  consented  to  hamper  the  foreign  cattle  trade  by  insist- 
ing on  the  slaughter  at  the  place  of  landing  of  all  foreign  n-nityialf 
without  exception — an  extreme  measure  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted  on  account  of  a  disease  which  is  not  fatal  in  its  resolti, 
and  one  which  people  have  learned  to  look  upon  as  indigenoos 
to  this  country.  Experience  of  the  last  few  years  goes  to  show 
that  even  moderate  legislation  directed  against  this  affection  will 
not  find  any  support  from  owners  of  cattle,  or  persons  concerned 
in  the  cattle  trade,  and  in  the  face  of  this  experience  it  would  be 
idle  to  attempt  to  carry  out  more  severe  measures,  which  to  be 
effective  must  be  permanent  in  their  operation. 

Much  may  be  done  by  stock  owners  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  if  they  think  the  matter  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  little  trouble  and  attention.  To  this  end 
certain  suggestions  will  be  offered  under  the  head  of  Prevention. 

Causes  whioh  coktbibute  to  the  Spread  of  Foot-ahd- 
MouTH*  Disease. 

Most  prominent  among  the  influences  which  regulate  the  ex- 
tension of  foot-and-mouth  complaint  and  other  contagious 
maladies,  is  the  varying  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the  ammsl 
organism  to  be  acted  on  by  the  specific  poison.  The  history  rf 
animal  plagues  proves  beyond  question  that  under  appaiendj 
similar  conditions  a  disease  will  at  one  time  appear  in  isolated 
positions,  and  confine  its  attack  to  few  animals,  while  perhaps 
in  the  succeeding  season  its  spread  is  rapid  and  extensive,  and 
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all  the  sabjects  within  reach  of  the  infection  are  indiscriminately 
included. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  no  exception  to  this  rule ;  since 
its  introduction  into  this  kingdom  in  1839  it  has  mani- 
fested itself  at  certain  periods  in  the  form  of  an  epizootic, 
ravaging  extensive  tracts  of  country,  and  having  exhausted  its 
force  on  the  susceptible  animals  within  its  reach,  has  declined 
until  it  reached  a  minimum.  Sometimes  the  affection  assumed 
the  character  of  an  enzootic,  but  in  these  instances  there  was 
always  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  limited  spread  of  the 
disease,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  locality ;  either  the  cattle 
population  was  small,  or  the  district  was  out  of  the  way  of  cattle 
traffic,  and  the  affection  having  attacked  the  animids  in  the 
place,  ceased  for  want  of  new  materiaL 

In  reference  to  the  direction  which  epizootic  diseases  take, 
there  is  a  general  belief  that  they  always  proceed  westward,  and 
there  is  some  evidence  in  support  of  this  view ;  but  so  far  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  indeed  all  other  infectious  maladies 
of  stock  are  concerned,  the  rule  has  no  existence  in  this  kingdom. 
Railways  radiate  in  all  directions,  and  it  may  be  assumed  with 
safety,  that  from  the  centres  of  disease  the  virus  will  be  conveyed 
wherever  the  lines  of  cattle  traffic  extend. 

Granting  the  influence  of  susceptibility  in  modifying  the  pro- 
gress of  contagious  diseases,  the  chief  cause  of  their  spread  is 
the  movement  of  diseased  and  infected  animals  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade ;  and  very  curiously  this  practically  vital  point  in 
sanitary  law  has  received  the  least  attention,  not  from  the  legis- 
lature, but  from  the  stock-owner. 

If  a  critic  wished  to  secure  attention  to  his  remarks,  he  would 
carefully  avoid  such  a  commonplace  statement  as  that  which 
refers  the  extension  of  disease  to  the  movement  of  infected  ani- 
mals, and  proceed  to  a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  spon- 
taneous origin,  the  prevalence  of  minute  spores  of  fungi, 
atmospheric  changes,  and  indirect  conveyance  of  the  poison  by 
flies,  birds,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds,  which,  if  not  themselves 
liable  to  be  attacked  with  the  disease,  may  carry  on  their  feet, 
or  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  the  excreta  from  diseased  animals. 
Full  weight  may  be  allowed  for  all  the  mischief  done  by  the 
indirect  conveyance  of  infection  by  men,  animals,  or  substances 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  diseased  beasts,  or  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  disease  ;  but  still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  malady 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  activity  mainly  by  means  of  the  living 
creatures  which  are  suffering  from  it.  During  the  inquiries  which 
have  at  different  times  been  instituted  in  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  causes  of  the  extraordinary  prevalence 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  certain  districts,  the  fact  above 
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stated  has  invariably  been  brought  out  very  prominently.  Diffi- 
culties have  been  met  with  in  the  endeavour  to  account  for  the 
introduction  of  the  affection ;  frequently  it  has  been  impossible 
to  define  the  actual  date  of  the  outbresLk,  and  more  often  than 
otherwise  it  has  been  necessary  to  suggest  several  possible  or 
probable  channels  of  communication  with  distant  centres  of  in- 
fection ;  but  when  the  existence  of  a  single  case  of  the  malady 
is  admitted,  it  is  always  easy  enough  to  account  for  the  spread 
of  the  infection.  No  better  illustration  of  the  conditions  under 
which  foot-and-mouth  disease  spreads  with  excessive  rapidity 
can  be  found  than  the  one  which  was  afforded  by  the  county  of 
Somerset,  at  the  time  when  the  malady  prevailed  there  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1870. 

Before  the  inquiry  was  commenced,  a  general  statement  had 
been  made  and  commonly  accepted,  that  animals,  principally 
Irish  cattle,  bought  in  Bristol  market,  introduced  the  affection 
into  the  county  in  the  first  instance,  and  constantly  kept  up  the 
supply  of  infection.  This  statement  was  not  unreasonable,  and 
was  therefore  taken  as  a  basis  in  the  subsequent  investigation. 
Very  shortly,  however,  it  appeared  that  Irish  cattle  from  Bristol 
market  were  not  solely,  or  even  in  the  greatest  part,  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  cattle  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  in 
many  instances  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  originti 
outbreaks. 

In  the  Frome  district,  the  first  outbreaks  were  traced  to  the 
introduction  of  pigs  from  Bristol  and  Salisbury  markets  into 
the  market  at  Frome.  Dealers  are  in  the  habit  of  moving  pigs 
from  one  market  to  another.  These  animals  are  least  likely  \o 
attract  observation  when  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth  disease^ 
and,  either  in  railway  trucks,  or  market  carts,  may  be  moved  all 
over  the  country  with  impunity.  Numerous  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  were  traced  to  exposure  of  diseased  pigs  in  the  markets, 
and,  although  the  dealers  were  sometimes  fined  for  the  offence, 
it  did  not  appear  that  the  practice  was  checked.  Probably  the 
general  immunity  which  was  enjoyed  by  those  who  systemati- 
cally evaded  the  law  in  this  way  sufficiently  encouraged  thiol 
to  continue  to  incur  a  slight  risk  of  detection  and  possiUe 
punishment.  Considering  the  loss  which  dealers  would  have 
suffered  if  they  had  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law,  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  for  surprise  that  they  ignored  all  the  regulationSi 
the  observance  of  which  would  have  seriously  interfered  with 
their  trade. 

In  the  Glastonbury  district,  where  the  disease  prevailed  to 
a  serious  extent,  many  outbreaks  were  traced  to  the  introduction 
of  infected  cattle  from  Bristol  market ;  but  there  were  also 
other   sources   of  infection   to   be   taken   into   account.      One 
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particular  instance  of  the  movement  of  diseased  cattle  for  a 
long  distance  without  detection  of  the  existence  of  disease, 
attracted  my  attention  at  the  time.  The  cattle  were  pur- 
chased at  Southampton  and  taken  to  Glastonhury,  whence 
they  were  driven  across  the  moors  to  the  owner's  premises. 
Foot-and-mouth  disease  was  discovered  among  them  the  day 
after  their  arrival,  and  due  notice  was  given  to  the  authorities ; 
but  the  facts  which  subsequently  transpired  proved  that  they 
must  have  been  affected  for  some  time  previously,  as  they  left  a 
line  of  infection  behind  them  ;  the  disease  appeared  in  nearly 
every  place  through  which  they  had  passed  on  their  route. 

In  the  Wells  district  foot-and-mouth  disease  was  introduced 
repeatedly  by  cattle  brought  from  Bristol,  Chippenham,  and 
Frome  markets. 

In  the  Bridgewater  district  disease  was  introduced  originally 
fix>m  Bristol  market.  The  first  outbreak  occurred  at  Huntspill, 
and  from  that  point  the  affection  extended  to  cattle  which 
were  grazing  on  the  Pawlet  Hams,  where  there  were  no  means 
of  isolating  diseased  animals  or  applying  sanitary  regulations  to 
check  the  spread  of  infection.  No  mystery  attached  to  the  origin 
of  the  disease  in  any  of  the  districts  where  it  prevailed.  There 
was  no  occasion  to  suggest  possible  means  of  communication  of 
the  virus  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere  or  other  less 
direct  channels.  The  fact  was  patent  enough  that  diseased  and 
infected  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  were  regularly  moved  by  road, 
rail,  and  boat,  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  fairs  and 
markets.  Seizure  of  diseased  animals  did  not  materially  lessen 
the  mischief  done,  and  the  more  effective  measure,  the  prevention 
of  the  movement  of  those  which  had  been  herded  with  them, 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  cattle 
trade. 

Irish  animals  were  frequently  landed  at  Bristol  and  other 
ports  suffering  from  the  disease,  sent  to  the  markets  and  distri- 
buted over  the  country,  carrying  the  affection  with  them 
wherever  they  went ;  but  home-bred  stock  also  suffering  from 
the  disease  were  moved  with  equal  freedom  and  at  least  to  an 
equal  extent,  and  no  remedy  could  be  effectively  applied  to  the 
one  class  of  animals  without  including  the  other.  In  short  it 
was  clear,  during  the  time  of  the  greatest  prevalence  of  the 
disease,  that  nothing  less  than  a  general  interruption  to  the 
movement  of  cattle  all  over  the  kingdom,  would  be  sufficient 
even  to  control  its  progress. 

Bristol  market  was  for  some  reason  specially  selected  for  attack 
as  the  great  centre  of  infection  ;  but  a  careful  investigation  proved, 
that  even  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  Bristol  was  by  no  means 
the   only  distributing  centre.      The  markets  at  Southampton, 
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Salisbury,  and  Frome,  it  was  ascertained,  bad  contributed 
their  share  of  diseased  and  infected  cattle  and  pigs.  And  it  is 
certainly  true  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  cleansing 
and  disinfection  of  Bristol  market  than  to  any  other  market  in 
the  country.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Inspector,  who  had 
full  powers  to  act,  the  place  was  well  swept  after  each  market 
The  ground  was  covered  with  quick-lime ;  and  lime  wash  with 
carbolic  acid  was  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  pens  in  which 
cattle  had  been  placed.  All  the  sweepings  and  manure  from 
the  market  were  removed  to  the  farms  in  the  occupation  of 
the  lessee,  whose  cattle  did  not  suffer  in  consequence,  as  it 
appeared  on  inquiry  that  he  had  only  had  two  outbreaks 
of  disease  on  his  two  farms  for  several  years;  in  each  case 
the  disease  was  introduced  by  cattle  which  he  purchased  in  the 
market. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  no  amount  of  care  in  cleansing  and 
disinfecting  market  places,  or  other  places  where  cattle  are  kept, 
can  in  any  degree  prevent  the  extension  of  disease  from  the 
movement  of  diseased  or^  infected  animals.  These  cleansing 
processes,  if  properly  carried  out,  may  be  presumed  to  preTOit 
the  extension  of  disease  from  the  presence  of  active  contagion 
left  by  diseased  animals  which  previously  occupied  the  lairs  or 
other  places.     More  than  this  cannot  be  expected. 

Having  discovered  the  sources  of  the  infection,  in  the  oonntj 
of  .Somerset,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  presence  of  a  single  diseased  animal, 
for  example,  on  the  Pawlet  Hams,  could  not  fail  to  occasion  the 
wide  extension  of  the  affection,  and  taking  the  vast  grazinf 
district  round  Glastonbury,  practically  an  open  plain,  as  the 
pastures  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  dykes  or  slight 
fences,  there  are  no  sufficient  barriers  to  the  association  of 
diseased  and  healthy  animals,  it  is  at  once  apparent  thai  in 
such  a  position  an  infectious  malady  must  spread.  Isolation 
and  disinfection  are  utterly  impossible  of  application,  and  noder 
such  conditions  the  disease  advances  without  any  check,  until 
all  the  susceptible  animals  are  affected. 

Exposure  of  diseased  animals  in  fairs  and  markets  has  in 
very  many  instances  caused  the  distribution  of  the  disease 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country ;  and,  unfortunately,  no  amoaot 
of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector  of  the  market,  or  of 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Local  Authorities,  can  jMrefCit 
the  mischief.  Diseased  animals  may  be  seized,  and  the  ownen 
fined  for  exposing  them,  but  meanwhile  the  vii^s  has  done  iti 
work  in  the  systems  of  many  animals  which  were  healthy  on  the 
day  of  the  market,  but  which,  in  a  few  days'  time,  will  oertaud; 
exhibit  the  disease.     In  Bristol  market,  owing  to  the  nnffif'f 
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vigilance  of  the  Inspector  and  the  determination  of  the  authorities 
to  carrj  out  the  law,  nearly  all  the  Irish  dealers  were  fined  in 
turn  for  exposing  diseased  cattle  or  pigs  in  the  market ;  but  how- 
ever necessary  this  course  might  be  for  the  purpose  of  deterring 
others  from  committing  a  like  offence,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
sanitary  gain  resulted.  The  seizure  of  the  diseased  animals  did 
not  prevent  the  infection  of  others  in  the  market,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  dealers  induced  them  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  inspect  their  stock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  market  and  select  all  which  gave  evidence  of  disease ; 
these  were,  of  course,  kept  on  the  premises  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  and  those  which  had  been  up  to  the  market  day  herded  with 
them,  but  were  not  then  discoverably  affected,  were  sent  to  the 
market  and  sold  to  carry  the  disease  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Owing  to  this  arrangement  it  happened  that  for  some  months 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  no  diseased  animals  were  to 
be  found  in  Bristol  market ;  the  fact,  however,  of  there  being  a 
considerable  number  of  infected  animals  there  was  perfectly  wiell 
known  at  the  time,  and  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  numerous 
outbreaks  which  occurred  among  the  animals  after  they  arrived  at 
their  destination. 

Cleansing  and  disinfection  of  markets  and  lairs  attached  to 
them  is  far  more  easily  suggested  than  carried  into  effect.  Often 
it  happens  that  the  cost  of  the  work  would  be  almost  ruinous 
owing  to  the  extent  of  surface  to  be  gone  over.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  position  of  the  market  place,  the  streets  in  the  town 
lox  instance,  or  a  large  field,  renders  any  effective  cleansing  and 
disinfecting  impracticable,  but  in  such  instances  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  atmosphere  does  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  done  before  the  next  market  Some  markets  and  lairs  are 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  application  of  disinfectants,  and 
such  application  should  always  be  insisted  on,  at  least  on  every 
occasion  when  diseased  animals  are  exposed  for  sale.  But  after 
all,  observation  is  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  little  harm  arises 
from  the  morbific  matter  which  is  left  in  an  Open  market  by  one 
or  two  diseased  animals  on  a  market  day.  A  few  days'  exposure 
to  air  and  moisture  will  be  sufficient  to  neutralise  the  poison  ;  but 
undoubtedly,  much  injury  is  produced  by  turning  animals  out  of 
a  market  into  adjacent  lairs  to  wait  till  the  next  market  day,  such 
places  become,  in  times  of  prevalence  of  the  disease,  centres  of 
infection  which  should  be  dealt  with  stringently,  and  regularly 
cleansed  and  disinfected  under  proper  supervision. 

Movement  of  diseased  animals  along  public  roads,  or  in  any 
way,  by  land  or  water,  is  admitted  to  be  a  fruitful  cause  of 
the  spread  of  the  affection.  The  secretions  and  excretions,  more 
particularly  the  saliva,  which  flows  abundaatly  from  the  mouth 
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of  the  diseased  beasts,  are  certain  to  communicate  the  disease  to 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  which  are  moved  along  the  same  roads  or 
are  convejed  in  the  same  trucks  or  vessels,  immediately  after  the 
diseased  animals  have  deposited  the  morbific  matter. 

Much  of  the  injury  done  by  transit  of  diseased  cattle  and 
other  animals  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  care.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  disinfect  roads,  or  even  to  ascertain  at  what  points  the 
virus  has  fallen.  Pens  at  railway  stations  are  in  some  respects 
equally  difficult  to  deal  with.  Their  chief  use  is  for  the  recep> 
tion  of  animals  for  the  purpose  of  trucking,  and  on  market  dajs 
they  are  in  constant  requisition  for  many  consecutive  hours,  as  one 
lot  of  animals  after  another  arrives  at  the  station  to  be  put  into 
the  trucks.  A  single  diseased  animal,  which  may  occupy  one  of 
the  pens  for  a  short  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  may  leave 
behind  enough  of  the  morbid  matter  to  infect  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  those  which  immediately  follow,  and  until  the  work  of 
the  day  is  over  it  is  impossible  to  disinfect  the  pens ;  indeed, 
when  the  hours  of  daylight  barely  suffice  for  the  work  of  getting 
the  animals  off,  the  delay  would  disarrange  the  whole  proceedingiL 
The  most  that  can  be  done,  is  to  insist  on  the  cleansing  and  dis- 
infection of  the  pens  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  used,  and 
before  they  are  again  employed  for  the  reception  of  animals  in 
transit. 

Vessels  and  trucks  of  any  kind  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
animals  should  certainly  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  after  the 
animals  are  removed  and  before  other  animals  are  placed  in 
them.  Strictly,  this  disinfection  is  only  necessary  after  diseased 
animals  have  been  conveyed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that 
diseased  animals  have  not  been  conveyed ;  the  only  safe  couse 
in  such  cases  is  to  assume  that  they  have  been,  and  to  proceed 
accordingly. 

Introduction  of  infected  animals  from  the  continent  may  be 
placed  among  the  causes  which  are  concerned  in  the  spread  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this  kingdom,  but  the  extent  to 
which  this  cause  has  acted  has  been  enormously  over-rated. 
Occasionally  infected  animals  may  escape  from  the  li^n<ljng 
place  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  considering  the  short 
period  of  incubation  of  the  disease,  it  is  not  likely  that  animals 
which  are  sent  to  us  from  infected  herds  or  flocks  abroad  will 
pass  through  the  time  required  for  transit  and  the  twelve  hoon^ 
detention,  very  often  prolonged  to  double  the  time,  withont 
showing  some  signs  of  disease  sufficient  to  attract  the  attentioo 
of  the  inspector ;  and  when  the  law  requires  that  the  whole  of  a 
mixed  cargo  must  be  slaughtered  if  any  one  animal  of  the  cargo 
is  affected  with  the  disease,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  contended 
that  the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  home-bred  stock  are  in 
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this  particular  wanting  in  strictness,  or  that  foreign  imports  are 
likely  to  add  seriously  to  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the 
spread  of  foot-and  mouth  complaint  in  this  kingdom. 

It  has  been  often  suggested  that  the  hardships  to  which 
animals  are  subjected  in  transit  have  much  to  do  with  the 
origin  and  progress  of  foot-and-mouth  complaint.  The  exist- 
ence of  hardship  is  undoubted  ;  the  influence  of  such  sufferings 
on  the  animal's  condition  cannot  be  questioned,  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that,  owing  to  the  privations  which  are  endured, 
the  animal's  system  may  be  rendered  more  susceptible  to  the 
action  of  a  specific  contoffiumy  as  it  certainly  is  to  the  attacks 
of  ordinary  diseases ;  but  beyond  this  nothing  can  be  allowed* 
No  amount  of  neglect  or  privation  suffices  to  establish  a  conta- 
gious disease  in  the  system  unless  the  contoffium  is  in  some 
way  introduced. 

General  charagtbbs  of  the  Foot-and-Mouth  Distempeb 
IN  different  Animals. 

Of  the  various  terms  which  are  used  to  indicate  this  disease 
perhaps  epizootic  aphtha  or  eczema  is  the  best.  The  expression 
foot-and-mouth  disease  conveys  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  affec- 
tion always  occurs  in  the  mouth  and  feet,  whereas  other  parts  of 
the  body  are  commonly  attacked,  and  one  of  the  parts  referred  to 
in  the  popular  title  may  be  entirely  free.  Essentially  the  disease 
consists  in  general  irritation  of  the  tegumentary  and  mucous 
structures,  with  febrile  disturbance  indicated  by  an  increase  of 
temperature.  Introduction  of  the  contoffium  into  the  system  of  a 
healthy  animal  is  the  only  known  cause  of  the  disease. 

After  the  poison  enters  the  blood  a  period  of  two  to  four 
days  elapses  before  the  malady  declares  itself.  This  period  is 
termed  the  incubative  stage,  which  in  exceptional  cases  is  pro- 
longed to  a  week.  The  first  sign  of  infection  having  taken  place 
is  the  rise  of  internal  temperature' three  or  four  degrees  ;  in  differ^ 
«nt  cases  the  thermometer  will  indicate  in  cattle  104°  to  105*^, 
and  in  sheep  104°  to  107°.  Shortly  following  the  rise  of  internal 
heat  the  well-known  signs  of  the  affection  present  themselves  in 
<juick  succession. 

Referring  first  to  cattle,  a  marked  symptom,  which  is  not 
always  present,  is  the  peculiar  smacking  or  sucking  noise  which 
the  animal  makes  with  its  mouth ;  discharge  of  saliva  may  often 
be  noticed  early  in  the  disease,  but  this  symptom  by  itself  is  not 
sufficient,  as  it  is  commonly  present  when  animals  have  been  long 
kept  without  water.  A  characteristic  sign  of  disease  in  the  feet  is 
jafforded  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  affected  limb,  resembling 
an  attempt  to  kick  something  off  the  foot ;  this  inclination  is 
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most  marked  when  the  hind  feet  are'  attacked.  As  the  disease 
advances  the  animal  stands  in  an  uneasy  position,  often  shuffling 
its  feet  and  moving  with  difficulty ;  blisters  appear  between  the 
claws  and  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  feet  immediately  above 
the  hoofs,  on  the  udder  of  milch  cows,  inside  the  lips,  and  on 
the  tongue  and  palate.  According  to  the  severity  of  the  attack 
will  be  the  extent  of  these  lesions  ;  in  mild  cases  only  the  mouth 
may  be  aflfected,  and  that  to  a  slight  extent,  or  the  feet  may  be 
attacked  alone.  Very  seldom  are  the  vesicles  developed  to  an 
equal  extent  in  all  the  positions  mentioned,  but  in  all  cases 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  separation  of  the  epithelial  and 
epidermoid  covering  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin  ;  and  it 
has  been  observed  that  the  surface  of  the  integument  is  de- 
squamated in  the  form  of  dried  scales  for  some  time  after  recovery. 
Sometimes  a  quantity  of  yellow  curdy  exudation  is  formed  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue  and  on  the  palate  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  exudation  in  cattle-plague.  A  very  remarkable 
specimen  of  this  kind  was  taken  from  an  Irish  heifer  which  died 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  Thirsk  in  1867.  A  microscopic 
examination  of  this  deposit  proved  it  to  be  simple  epithelial 
matter,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  No.  1. 

No.  1. 


liieroRopie  MOMnmot  of  a  nuw  of  cvrdy 

hefler  which  died  of  virulent  foot-and-mouth^diseaae.    MAguilled  400  dlameten. 

Soon   after  their   appearance  the  vesicles  become   mptnred, 
and  the  contents,  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  containing  few  organic 
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molecules,  escape.  Under  favourable  circumstances  the  healing 
process  advances  rapidly,  the  abraded  surface  is  covered  with  a 
yellowish  mass  of  exudation,  which  is  ultimately  condensed  to 
form  the  epithelial  covering.  This  yellow  mass  has  been 
examined  by  the  microscope,  and  found  to  consist  of  epithelial 
cells,  which  are  represented  in  the  next  figure. 

No.  2. 


Hlcrotonpie  appeannoe  of  yellow  mMi  on  tbe  rarfaee  of  •  heftling  ataraaloD,  after  the  nipliire  of  • 
▼eaide.    Magnified  400  diameien. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  all  the  secretions  con- 
tain morbid  elements,  but,  rather  curiously,  the  saliva,  which  is 
the  fluid  most  capable  of  conveying  the  disease,  shows  the  least 
evidence  of  change ;  when  obtained  as  free  as  possible  from  the 
mucus  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  membrane  lining  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth,  it  is  quite  pellucid,  and  contains  minute  bodies, 
which  move  with  rapidity,  these  are  sometimes  found  in  consider- 
able quantities,  and  in  many  specimens  bacteria  and  vibriones 
are  also  detected,  similar  in  form  and  character  to  those  which  are 
depicted  in  the  illustration  No.  3,  page  459,  as  they  occur  iu 
the  milk  of  diseased  animals. 
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These  peculiar  bodies  (bacteria  and  vibriones)  are  developed  in 
fluids  which  contain  a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter,  and  they 
may  therefore  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  decomposition.  The 
fact  of  their  existence  in  the  blood  and  secretions  of  a  living 
animal  is  always  significant,  but  the  discovery  of  them  some- 
times after  the  fluids  have  been  separated  from  the  living  body 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment 

Bacteria  and  vibriones  have  been  detected  in  the  limpid  fluid 
of  the  vesicles  with  small  masses  of  living  germinal  matter,  and 
in  the  discharge  from  the  eyes  minute  moving  bodies  have  also 
been  seen. 

Microscopic  examination  of  the  blood  reveals  the  presence  of 
organic  bodies  which  are  always  associated  with  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  fluid.  First,  the  red  blood-discs,  on  which  the 
colour  of  the  blood  depends,  are  covered  with  minute  projecting 
points,  instead  of  being  circular  in  form  and  smooth  on  the 
surface.  There  is  also  an  excess  of  the  colourless  corpuscles,  and 
there  are  also  small  spheroidal  and  elliptical  bodies,  which  move 
rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  sometimes  very  numerous  bacteria 
and  vibriones  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease ;  their  presence  in  large  numbers  is  indicative  of  the 
malignant  form  of  the  affection,  in  which  the  condition  is  rather 
that  of  blood-poisoning  than  simple  foot-and-mouth  complaint 

Milk  taken  from  cows  affected  with  the  disease  presents  ap- 
pearances which  are  very  characteristic,  but  which  vary  much 
according  to  the  stage  of  the  disease.  Most  of  the  specimens 
examined  had  a  low  specific  gravity,  1024,  although  in  some 
instances  when  the  quantity  which  was  yielded  was  very  small 
the  normal  specific  gravity,  1032«  was  reached,  and  now  and 
then  exceeded,  but  in  these  instances  the  fluid  was  abnormal  in 
character,  being  charged  with  large  exudation  cells,  and,  what  is 
more  significant,  bacteria  and  vibriones  were  abundantly  present 

The  drawing  which  is  represented  in  the  next  illustration  was 
taken  from  a  specimen  of  milk  obtained  from  a  cow  which  bad 
suffered  from  the  disease  for  ten  days,  and  it  by  no  means 
exaggerates  the  proportion  of  diseased  elements  in  the  ndlk. 

In  cases  where  the  udder  is  seriously  affected,  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  almost  arrested,  and  the  little  fluid  which  is  obtained 
is  highly  charged  with  inflammatory  products.  Nearly  all  the 
specimens  of  milk  obtained  from  cows  affected  with  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  however,  contained  more  or  less  of  the  abnoimal 
elements  represented  in  the  drawing,  and  in  some  the  pas- 
like  cells  remained  for  several  weeks  after  the  animals  had  qnile 
recovered. 

Boiling  the  milk  from  diseased  cows  has  considerable  eflbct 
in  retarding  its  decomposition,  but  it  does  not  arrest  the  move- 
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ments  of  the  minute  bodies  which  are  so  constantly  present 
Of  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  milk  of  diseased  cows  upon  the 

No.  3. 

o 


.  B  atypeftranoe  of  mnk  in  the  advanced  atage  of  ftrnt-^od-monUi  diaeaae^  showing,  besSdea 
the  amooth  drcnlar  milk  oorpoaclea,  large  dark  granular  cella,  many  cha4n*Uke  bodlea  (▼ibriones) 
aad  moTing  bodlea  oompoaed  of  two  elliptical  link « (bacteria).    Ma^ilfled  400  dlametem 

systems  of  other  animals  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  Sucking 
calves  have  been  frequently  poisoned  by  it  even  before  the  cow 
gave  evidence  of  the  disease,  which  then  existed  in  the  incubative 
stage.  Pigs  have  been  repeatedly  infected  by  the  milk  when 
given  to  them  warm  from  the  cow^  but  the  injurious  qualities 
seem  to  be  modified  by  boiling  the  fluid  or  keeping  it  for  some 
time  before  it  is  used.  Undoubtedly  the  safest  course  is  to 
destroy  it;  but,  if  this  is  not  done,  it  should  not  be  given  to 
pigs  or  other  animals  until  it  has  been  well  boiled,  and  then 
allowed  to  get  cold.  As  to  the  use  of  the  milk  for  human  con- 
sumption, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  one  who  had  seen  the 
fluid  under  the  microscope  would  patiently  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  its  being  employed  for  the  food  of  man,  putting  out 
of  the  question  any  risk  of  the  disease  being  communicated  to 
human  beings  by  such  means. 

In  its  uncomplicated  form  foot-and-mouth  disease  ends  in 
restoration  of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  affected  parts,  and  of 
the  system  generally,  in  a  week  or  ten  days ;  but  various  cir- 
cumstances tend  to  retard  its  favourable  course:  unsanitary 
influences,  existence  of  other  diseases,  debility,  bad  treatment,  all 
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have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  expulsion  of  the  poison,  and 
leading  to  a  diseased  state  of  the  blood  and  the  fluids  deriyed 
from  it. 

Animals  under  these  circumstances  become  emaciated,  the 
abrasions  of  the  buccal  membrane  advance  to  the  condition  of 
ulcers,  the  hoofs  become  loosened  by  exudation  from  the  vascular 
membrane  of  the  internal  foot,  abscess  forms  in  the*  areolar 
membrane  under  the  skin ;  skin  wounds  caused  by  the  animal 
lying  down  much  assume  an  unhealthy  character,  and  large 
portions  of  the  tissue  are  sloughed  away,  and  the  beast  ultimately 
succumbs  to  a  state  which  may  correctly  be  termed  putrid, 
otherwise  it  is  destroyed  as  useless  owing  to  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  the  feet,  and  the  general  prostration. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  is  sometimes  complicated  with  more 
malignant  diseases ;  as  splenic  apoplexy,  apoplectic  congestion 
of  lungs,  and  other  forms  of  blood  disease ;  the  fatality  which 
attends  these  complications  cannot  properly  be  referred  to  the 
foot-and-mouth  complaint,  as  the  maladies  themselves  are  ex- 
ceedingly fatal,  and  it  is  probable  that  their  virulent  nature  is 
not  materially  modified  by  the  existence  of  the  milder  affection 
in  conjunction  with  them. 

An  attack  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  does  not  protect  the 
animal  from  any  other  disease,  but  it  has  usually  been  held  tfast 
a  recovered  animal  was  safe  from  a  return  of  the  same  affection; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  a  certain  amount  of  protection  is 
afforded  against  a  second  attack,  although  the  system  is  not 
rendered  absolutely  secure  for  any  length  of  time. 

Instances  of  animals  being  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  com- 
plaint twice  in  the  space  of  a  few  months  were  of  occasional 
occurrence  in  the  early  periods  of  the  disease,  and  a  third  attack 
was  not  unknown.  Recently,  second  and  third  attacks  at  short 
intervals  among  cattle  have  been  more  numerous,  or  at  least  moie 
have  been  recorded ;  whether  the  cases  have  really  been  wan 
frequent  than  in  former  years,  or  our  attention  has  been  wxat 
closely  attracted  to  them,  is  not  quite  clear.  Veterinary  autho- 
rities in  Switzerland  however  state.  Quite  as  a  matter  of  conne, 
that  the  susceptibility  of  the  animal's  system  to  the  action  of 
the  virus  is  not  only  not  exhausted,  but  is  in  no  way  lessened 
or  otherwise  modified  by  an  attack  of  the  disease. 

Our  experience  in  this  country  justifies  the  statement,  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  animals  which  have  recovered 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease  are  not  liable  to  the  affection  again, 
at  a  period  so  early  as  to  excite  attention ;  but  it  is  also  trne 
that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  affection  in  an  epizootic  fonn, 
the  liability  lo  infection  is  indefinitely  increased,  and  at  the  sane 
time  the  amount  of  active  contagium  is  also  increased.     In  other 
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terms,  there  are  in  the  surrounding  circumstances  during  the 
times  of  what  are  commonly  called  great  outbreaks,  greater 
powers  of  action,  and  in  the  animal  system  a  greater  suscepti- 
bility to  be  acted  on ;  this  susceptibility,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  is  exhausted  by  one  attack,  under  the  new  conditions  sur- 
vives two  or  three  accessions  of  disease.  The  practical  conclusion 
from  these  facts  is,  that  the  farmer  should  never  consider  his  cattle 
secttre,  but  always  maintain  on  his  farm  the  sanitary  regulations 
which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to. 

Sheep  are  liable  to  attacks  of  the  foot-and-mouth  complaint  of 
cattle,  but  they  most  frequently  suffer  from  it  in  a  modified  form. 
The  mouth  in  most  instances  does  not  present  the  indications  of 
disease  which  are  seen  in  cattle,  but  the  feet  are  almost  without 
exception  affected  in  a  characteristic  manner.  Much  discussion 
has  arisen  out  of  the  circumstance  that  the  vesicular  epizootic 
of  cattle  is  often  confined  to  the  feet  of  sheep,  and  frequent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  the  disease  in  sheep  is 
the  common  foot-rot,  and  not  the  epizootic  affection  which  is 
seen  in  cattle.  It  would  be  impossible  by  any  length  of  argument 
to  convince  a  large  class  of  practical  men  whose  minds  are  made 
up  on  this  point,  of  the  fact  that  a  scientific  pathologist  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  at  once,  as  to  whether  a  sheep  were 
affected  with  the  aphthous  disease,  or  some  common  form  of  foot 
affection ;  nevertheless  no  problem  in  pathology  is  more  easily 
solved. 

Of  the  several  quite  distinct  local  diseases  of  the  foot  of  the 
sheep,  none  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  blister  or  vesicle 
in  any  part  of  the  foot,  while  in  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  there 
are  always  vesicles  present,  or  distinct  evidence  of  their  previous 
existence,  and  there  is  also  a  general  absence  of  that  condition  of 
hoof  which  is  usual  in  foot-rot.  In  exceptional  cases  the  hoofs 
are  elongated,  much  broken,  and  sometimes  ragged  and  rotten  ; 
but  this  condition  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aphthous  disease, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  vesicles  between  the  claws, 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  immediately  above  the  hoof,  and 
sometimes  exactly  on  the  portion  of  skin  between  the  digits  which 
covers  the  transverse  ligament  connecting  the  two  sides  of  the 
foot  together,  and  which  is  rendered  tense,  and  therefore  distinct 
when  the  digits  are  pulled  apart.  When  the  posterior  part  of 
the  hoof  is  separated  from  the  secreting  membrane,  as  it  often  is 
in  foot-and-mouth  disease,  the  vascular  surface  is  seen  to  be 
congested,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  the  so-called  fungoid 
g^wths  which  distinguish  foot-rot.  In  short  no  two  diseases 
can  be  more  distinct  from  each  other  in  the  local  appearances ; 
but  independently  of  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  diseased  parts, 
there  is  in  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  clear  evidence  of 
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febrile  action  in  the  system.  The  animal's  appetite  maj  not  be 
much  affected,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  demeanour  should 
be  suggestive  of  much  suffering,  but  the  application  of  the 
thermometer  will  show  a  rise  of  internal  temperature  when 
the  animal  is  suffering  from  the  aphthous  affection.  Making 
allowances  for  the  variation  of  the  temperature  in  sheep,  which 
in  health  will  range  from  101°  to  104°,  the  increase  is  quite 
marked,  as  the  temperature  in  the  diseased  sheep  will  range 
from  104°  to  107**.  It  will  not,  however,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  necessary  to  use  the  thermometer  to  decide  the  questioD 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  as  the  local  evidence  will  be 
sufficient. 

Vesicles  in  the  mouth  of  the  sheep,  although  not  so  generally 

i>resent  as  in  cattle,  are  very  commonly  found  when  they  are 
ooked  for,  but  as  the  idea  has  long  been  prevalent  that  sheep 
are  not  affected  in  the  mouth,  it  naturally  has  happened  that  the 
part  has  escaped  notice,  and  besides,  the  lesion  is  not  so  pro- 
minent as  in  the  mouths  of  cattle,  and,  therefore,  not  so  readily 
recognised  by  the  unpractised  eye.  In  lambs  of  a  few  weeb 
old  vesicles  not  larger  than  a  hemp  seed  have  been  detected  on 
the  tongue.  Abrasions  on  the  lips  and  palate  are  frequently 
seen  in  sheep  identical  in  character  with  those  which  are 
observed  in  cattle ;  and  altogether  the  evidence  of  the  identity 
of  the  disease  in  cattle  and  sheep  is  perfectly  conclusirei  etes 
irrespective  of  the  admitted  fact  that  the  affection  is  into^ 
communicable  in  the  two  classes  of  animals. 

Goats  and  deer  are  liable  to  foot-and*mouth  complaint,  bat  in 
reference  to  these  animals  the  circumstances  are  such  as  render 
any  minute  observation  very  difficult.  Goats  are  very  little  used 
in  this  country,  and  deer  running  wild  cannot  be  critically  exa- 
mined ;  hence  no  specialities  have  been  recorded  in  respect  of 
the  disease  in  them. 

Pigs  undoubtedly  suffer  extremely  from  aphthous  disease,  and 
in  many  localities  it  assumes  among  them  a  decidedly  malignant 
form.  Vesicles  appear  on  the  outside  of  the  snout  and  along  the 
edge  of  the  upper  lip ;  on  the  udder  in  sows,  and  almost  invariaUj 
on  the  feet ;  the  hoofs  are  constantly  separated  from  the  intemal 
foot  and  fall  off.  The  sufferings  caused  by  the  disease  and  iti 
result  often  produce  fatal  prostration  ;  so  often,  indeed,  that  the 
statement  respecting  foot-and-mouth  disease  being  a  benign 
affection  does  not  apply  to  its  existence  among  pigs. 

Other  animals  than  those  mentioned  as  being  subject  to  the 
affection  in  this  country,  are  included  by  continental  veterinaij 
surgeons  among  susceptible  subjects.  Horses,  dogs,  hareii 
rabbits,  and  birds,  are  said  to  be  attacked  frequently,  and  to  be 
capable  of  conveying  the  disease  to  farm  stock.     We  have  no 
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evidence  of  a  reliable  kind  in  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of  these 
animals  to  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this  kingdom. 

Horses  and  dogs,  and  probably  other  animals,  are  sometimes 
the  subjects  of  febrile  diseases  in  which  abrasions  of  the  buccal 
membrane  occur;  and  lesions  not  unlike  those  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  have  been  seen  in  horses  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tation produced  by  vegetable  hairs ;  but  the  true  aphthous 
disease  has  not  been  seen  in  this  country,  nor  has  it  been  found 
possible  to  produce  it  in  horses,  dogs,  and  rabbits ;  and  among- 
our  birds  only  common  fowls  are  known  to  have  been  attacked. 

Losses  on  account  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  may  be  classified 
under  various  heads  according  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  diseased  animals  are  placed.  Store  cattle  suffer  least;  under 
proper  treatment  a  fatal  result  is  very  rare,  and  the  loss  of  con- 
dition is  not  sufficient  to  retard  the  animal's  growth  to  any 
serious  extent  Fattening  cattle  are  deteriorated  in  value  to  the 
amount  of  two  to  five  pounds  per  head,  according  to  various  esti- 
mates ;  milch  cows  experience  a  loss  or  considerable  decrease  of 
milk,  but^the  most  serious  losses  are  those  among  valuable  breed- 
ing stock,  including  death  of  young  animals  from  sucking  the 
diseased  milk,  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  abortion  among 
cows  and  ewes.  The  subject,  however,  of  losses  sustained  has 
been  amply  discussed  in  the  agricultural  press,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  reiterate  statements  which  are  perfectly  familiar  to 
stock-owners,  and  of  the  truth  of  which  they  are  capable  of 
judging  from  actual  experience. 

Treatment  op  Foot-and-Mouth  Disease. 

Tlie  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  the  veterinary  profession, 
in  reference  to  the  medical  treatment  of  contagious  diseases  of 
stock,  supplies  a  positive  contradiction  to  that  most  remarkable 
maxim,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  The  true  policy  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  to  adopt  the  practice  of  the  physician,  and 
attempt  to  cure  disease,  instead  of  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  the  expe- 
ditious method  of  killing  the  patient.  Veterinary  surgeons  might 
have  gained  the  credit  of  curing  all  the  animals  which  recovered 
from  disease,  instead  of  incurring  the  charge  which  they  have 
themselves  invited,  of  being  incapable  of  dealing  with  maladies 
which  are  no  more  malignant  than  those  which  the  practitioner 
of  human  medicine  successfully  attacks.  Cholera,  typhus,  and 
small-pox  are,  it  is  alleged,  as  deadly  as  any  form  of  cattle-plague, 
and  yet  no  physician  thinks  of  the  stamping-out  system  in  refer- 
ence to  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
all  the  modem  resources  of  science,  are  brought  forward  for  their 
amelioration ;  while,  in  respect  of  the  treatment  of  animal  plagues. 
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veterinary    science    pleads    incapacity,   and    recommends   tbe 
poleaxe. 

Human  plagues  are  in  fact  as  incurable  as  cattle  plagues,  but 
the  human  doctor  never  deems  it  his  duty  to  force  his  coDvictions 
of  this  truth  on  mankind,  nor  indeed  to  utter  them  at  all,  nye  in 
hesitant  whisperings  in  the  select  circles  of  his  scientific  asso- 
ciates :  hence,  while  the  two  divisions  of  medicine  are  on  a  par 
in  regard  to  the  effects  which  they  can  produce  on  the  progress  of 
epidemic  and  epizootic  diseases,  the  practitioners  of  the  two 
systems  have  become  widely  separated  by  the  acceptance  on  eadi 
side  of  entirely  opposite  principles ;  one  rejoicing  in  the  belief 
that  there  is  hope  always  while  there  is  life,  the  others  gloomilj 
accepting  the  proposition  that  there  is  no  hope  but  in  death. 

Whether  or  not  veterinary  surgeons  were  morally  boond  to 
publish  their  incapacity  to  cure,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  to  recommend  killing,  is  a  point  for  the  moral  philosopher 
to  determine ;  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  error  of  policy 
thus  committed,  and  the  censure  which  the  profession  has 
incurred  is  a  just  reward  for  the  deliberate  abandonment  of  its 
true  position. 

In  the  true  sense  of  the  word  all  diseases  are  susceptible 
of  cure,  that  is,  of  careful  attention  ;  but  according  to  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term^  only  those  maladies  which  can  be 
arrested  in  their  course — cut  short,  in  fact,  before  they  sttais 
their  full  developmentr— can  be  called  curable.  To  use  a  fiamiliar 
subject  by  way  of  illustration, — small-pox  is  by  most  peisoss 
considered  to  be  a  curable  disease;  its  fatal  character  is 
admitted;  nevertheless,  various  plans  of  treatment  are  trirf 
with  more  or  less  success,  that  is  to  say  with  more  or  lea 
disturbance  of  the  average  of  fatality.  Formerly,  hot  looms 
and  spare  diet  were  deemed  necessary  to  the  cure ;  now,  pkntj 
of  cool,  pure  air  and  nutritious  food  are  deemed  essential,  tad 
under  the  improved  system  of  treatment,  in  which  mediciae 
plays  a  secondary  part,  the  recoveries  are  far  more  numevosi 
than  they  were  under  the  old  method.  Still  the  affection  psW 
through  its  various  stages  of  incubation,  invasion,  TesicstioSr 
pustulation,  and  desiccation,  as  though  no  medical  interference 
were  attempted.  The  disease  is  not  arrested ;  on  the  oontrujf 
the  greatest  care  is  given  to  facilitate  its  development,  en  the 
clear  understanding  that  the  interruption  of  the  external  expie^ 
sion  of  the  disease  in  the  form  of  a  specific  eruption,  metns 
retention  of  the  poison,  and  deadly  injury  to  the  organism. 

A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  ciure  of  a  disease  by 
the  employment  of  an  actually  antagonistic  agency,  and  the  i^ 
rovery  of  the  patient  under  the  careful  attention  of  the  physicuo 
who  has   watched,   and  in    some   degree  guided,   the  maladj 
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tbroag^h  its  stages  without  attempting  to  retard  or  modify  its 
development. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  veritable  cure  for  small-pox  was  pub- 
licly announced,  and  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  terms,  employed.  The  North  American  plant  Sarracenia 
purpurea  was  said  to  arrest  the  development  of  the  pustules  by 
destroying  the  poison  of  the  disease  in  the  system.  This  would 
have  been  true  curative  action,  positive  destruction  of  the  morbid 
material,  and  the  arrest  of  the  abnormal  process  ;  further  inquiry, 
however,  proved  that  the  plant  did  not  possess  the  power 
ascribed  to  it,  and  the  disease  remains,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  incurable,  that  is  to  say,  not  susceptible  of 
arrestation  by  the  action  of  medicine.  The  most  that  the  phy- 
sician hopes  to  effect  is  to  get  the  disease  favourably  through 
its  various  stages,  and  to  support  the  system  under  the  exhausting 
influence  of  the  virus. 

In  exactly  the  same  sense  that  small-pox  of  man  is  incurable, 
so  is  the  foot-and-mouth  complaint  of  cattle,  a  disease  much  less 
virulent  in  character,  insusceptible  to  the  action  of  medicines.  A 
cure  for  this  disease  should  be  capable  of  arresting  the  course  of 
the  fever  and  preventing  the  formation  of  vesicles  ;  should,  in 
fact,  cut  short  the  morbid  process ;  so  that  an  animal  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  infection,  and  gave  indications  of  being  the 
subject  of  the  incipient  disease  by  a  rise  of  internal  tempera- 
ture, should  be  restored  to  health  by  the  use  of  the  medicine, 
without  the  manifestation  of  any  further  symptoms.  No  such 
curative  agent  as  this  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  all  the 
special  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  at  different  times 
advocated  on  the  plea  of  their  curative  powers,  may  be  safely 
relegated  to  the  regions  of  quackery. 

Curative  means,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  word,  may  be 
successfully  applied  to  foot-and-mouth  complaint  as  to  all  other 
diseases ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sick  animal  may  be  taken  care  of, 
the  symptoms  may  be  sedulously  watched,  complications  may 
be  dealt  with  as  they  arise  ;  strict  obedience  to  sanitary  laws 
may  be  enjoined,  and  all  hygienic  appliances  may  be  brought 
to  bear  with  corresponding  benefit  to  the  patient ;  but  the  con- 
scientious practitioner,  while  he  developes  all  the  resources  of  his 
art,  knows  and  admits  that  the  means  which  he  employs  are 
palliative  and  not  antagonistic  to  the  morbid  processes  which 
he  seeks  to  assist  rather  than  to  obstruct.  The  problem  which 
he  has  to  solve  is  how  to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  a  poison, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  support  the  vitality  of  the  system,  a 
widely  different  thing  from  neutralising  the  poison  or  preventing 
its  formation. 

The  first  thing  which  the  therapeutist  is  called  upon  to  deter- 
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mine  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease  which  he  is  required  to 
treat :  without  this  knowledge  his  proceeding  must  be  of  the 
empirical  order.  When  dealing  with  foot^-and-mouth  complaint, 
he  has  to  remember  that  the  affection  belongs  to  the  class  ex- 
anthemata, or  eruptive  diseases,  and  that  consequently  a  charac- 
teristic development  of  pimples,  vesicles,  or  pustules,  is  part  of 
the  natural  course  of  the  disease  through  its  varioas  stages. 
Small-pox  is  distinguished  by  the  successive  appearance  of  the 
three  kinds  of  eruption  referred  to ;  foot-and-mouth  complaint 
is  marked  by  one  kind,  the  vesicular.  The  virus  of  the  affecti<Mi 
acts  rapidly ;  symptoms  of  fever  are  manifested  soon  after  the 
introduction  of  the  poison  into  the  system  ;  the  internal  tempera- 
ture rises  three  or  four  degrees ;  the  secretion  of  milk  in  milch 
cows  is  diminished ;  and  experience  proves  that  some  of  the 
poison  is  excreted  in  this  way  very  early  in  the  disease. 

Vesicles,  or  blisters  as  they  would  be  called  in  popular  bii- 
guage,  begin  to  appear  in  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours 
after  infection,  as  a  rule,  on  the  tongue,  inside  the  lips,  and  often 
on  the  skin,  especially  of  the  hind  legs,  immediately  above  the 
hoofs,  at  the  heels,  and  frequently  at  the  junction  of  the  digits. 

General  irritation  exists  all  over  the  mucous  and  tegumental 
surface,  and  the  epithelium  is  so  far  loosened  that  it  may  he 
removed  by  slight  friction.  The  tendency  to  desquamation  of 
the  epithelial  tissue  is  always  most  marked  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane lining  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  in  the  modified 
integument  which  is  reflected  over  the  terminal  portions  of  the 
extremities.  The  first  result  is  unimportant ;  but  the  sepantioD 
of  the  hoof  from  its  secreting  membrane  is,  under  all  cirami- 
stances,  particularly  in  cattle,  a  very  serious,  and  not  oncosh 
monly  fatal,  consequence  of  the  disease,  and  should  be,  as  6r  m 
possible,  guarded  against 

In  a  few  days  the  poison  of  the  disease,  which,  in  the 
act  of  elimination  from  the  system,  leads  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effects  referred  to,  is,  in  favourable  cases,  com- 
pletely expelled,  the  fever  subsides,  the  loosened  epithelium 
is  rapidly  replaced  by  new  deposits  of  normal  tissue,  and  the 
animal  becomes  convalescent,  suffering  only  from  the  exhaof- 
tion  which  is  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  'attack,  bat 
from  which  recovery  is  very  rapid,  under  a  liberal  system 
of  dietetics.  From  the  date  of  the  eruption  to  the  time  of 
convalescence,  in  the  favourable  form  of  the  disease,  an  average 
period  of  ten  days  will  be  occupied ;  and  no  medicine  which 
has  yet  been  tried  possesses  the  power  to  shorten  this  period, 
or  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  malady.  Treatment,  therefoie, 
in  this  type  of  the  disease  should  be  tentative,  rather  than 
actively  corrective.     The  duty  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  to 
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preserve  the  normal  action  of  the  excreting  organs  without 
unduly  exciting  them,  to  guard  against  the  tendency  to  desqua- 
mation of  epithelial  tissue,  particularly  in  respect  of  the  feet, 
and  to  afford  all  the  support  to  the  system  which  is  necessary  to 
counteract  the  depressing  action  of  the  poison. 

These  indications  are  fulfilled  by  the  employment  of  salines, 
which  are  best  given  in  the  water  which  the  animal  drinks,  as 
injury  to  the  mouth  by  the  violent  use  of  the  drenching  horn  is 
thereby  avoided. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
are  the  agents  which  are  most  effective  and  most  easily  adminis- 
tered. Sulphate  of  soda  is  useful  when  it  is  desirable  to  obtain 
a  laxative  action  on  the  bowels.  Four  ounces  of  this  salt  may 
be  dissolved  in  half  a  bucket  of  water,  and  placed  in  the 
animal's  reach.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  as  soon  as  the 
first  quantity  of  fluid  has  been  taken,  and  again,  if  necessary,  in 
twelve  hours,  until  the  dejections  are  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
Chlorate  of  potash  is  valuable  when  the  mouth  is  much  affected  ; 
the  agent  passes  readily  into  the  blood,  and  possesses,  in  addition 
to  its  febrifuge  properties,  considerable  power  in  rectifying 
morbid  changes  in  the  circulating  fluid.  An  ounce  of  the  agent 
may  be  given  in  the  drinking-water  once  or  twice  a  day,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  state  of  the  animal. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  like  the  chlorate  of  potash,  has  a  de- 
cidedly antiseptic  property,  and  arrests  putrefactive  fermenta^ 
tion,  therefore  it  is  effective  in  blood-diseases ;  it  is  tasteless, 
cheap,  and  easily  obtained,  and,  in  any  quantities  that  are  likely 
to  be  administered,  perfectly  harmless.  These  advantages  en- 
title the  drug  to  a  much  higher  position  in  veterinary  medicine 
than  it  has  yet  attained. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  dissolved  in  the  drinking- 
water  in  such  proportion  that  the  animal  may  take  about  four 
ounces  daily  for  a  few  days,  after  which  the  dose  should  be 
reduced  to  one-half  the  amount. 

Sheep,  which  do  not  drink  much  when  at  grass,  will  take  the 
medicine  when  it  is  mixed  with  tempting  food,  as  bruised  oats 
with  a  little  malt ;  the  dose  may  be  calculated  at  one-fourth  the 
quantity  for  an  ox.  In  case  of  cattle  refusing  to  drink  the 
medicated  water,  the  same  plan  of  mixing  the  medicine  with 
the  food  may  be  tried  ;  but  if  both  food  and  water  are  objected 
to  when  thus  medicated,  it  will  be  in  most  cases  much  better  to 
leave  the  animals  without  medicine  than  to  administer  it  forcibly, 
unless  complications,  which  require  special  treatment,  should 
occur.  Separation  of  the  hoofs  from  the  secreting  membrane  will 
be  in  a  great  degree  prevented  by  early  attention  to  the  feet,  and 
the  necessity  for  this  special  care  will  be  apparent  when  it  is 
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remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  of  this  disease 
are  those  in  which  the  feet  are  chiefly  involved  in  the  destruc- 
tive changes.  Wlien  vesicles  appear  between  the  digits,  or  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  immediately  above  the  hoof,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  separation  is  likely  to  commence  at  both  those 
points.  The  thin  layer  of  horny  matter  which  in  the  ox  con- 
nects the  two  homy  digits  together  may  be  dis€x>nnected  from 
the  subjacent  tissue  by  exudation  of  serous  fluid ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  horn  at  the  posterior  part,  which  is  also  thin  at  its 
commencement,  may  become  in  like  manner  separated  from  the 
membrane  which  secretes  it.  In  this  condition  of  parts  eveij 
movement  of  the  animal  tends  to  assist  the  process  of  discon- 
nection. When  in  the  act  of  advancing  the  animal  presMs 
on  the  toe  of  the  hoof,  and  the  forward  movement  tends  to 
raise  the  internal  foot  out  of  the  homy  covering,  just  as  tbe 
forward  step  of  a  man  with  slippers  on  which  are  down  at  the 
heels  lifts  the  foot  nearly  out  of  the  loosely  attached  sUj^. 
When  the  boot  is  firmly  laced  to  the  foot  this  tendency  to  lifting 
of  the  heel  is  not  felt ;  but  the  foot  and  the  external  coverinf , 
which  well  represents  the  hoof,  move  together  as  one  piece.  When 
disconnection,  however,  occurs  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  hoof 
even  to  a  very  slight  extent,  movement  must  necessarily  assiit 
its  progress. 

Cattle  are  the  more  liable  to  loss  of  hoof,  when  snfeiog 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  if  the  hoofs  are  overgrown  and 
much  elongated  at  the  toe.  The  leverage  thus  obtained  is 
detrimental  to  the  structure  even  of  the  healthy  foot,  and  beoomei 
still  more  injurious  when  the  connection  between  the  hoof  asl 
its  secreting  membrane  is  loosened  owing  to  exudation  from,  tbe 
vascular  surface.  The  feet  of  cattle  and  sheep  should  be  caie 
fully  trimmed  when  necessary,  even  before  they  are  attacked  br 
the  disease  if  possible ;  but  in  any  case  excessive  growth  of  hoiB 
should  be  removed  by  saw  and  rasp  to  save  the  animal  from  the 
injuries  which  are  likely  to  occur  if  those  parts  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  this  distorted  state  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Complete  rest  at  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  when  the  feet 
are  attacked,  is  therefore  quite  an  essential  part  of  the  curatiTe 
treatment  Animals  which  are  kept  in  houses  will  natuiill; 
be  exempt  from  the  danger  of  injuring  their  feet  by  moviag 
about,  and  those  which  are  at  pasture,  either  sheep  or  catd^t 
may  be  temporarily  kept  from  moving  about  by  the  use  of  nub 
and  hurdles  to  form  an  enclosure,  where  there  are  no  convenient 
sheds  in  which  they  may  be  sheltered. 

A  dry  floor  with  plenty  of  clean  litter  cannot  be  dispeDsnl 
with,  and  the  feet  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean ;  all  foreign  «^ 
stances  which  have  accumulated  between  the  digits   mast  k 
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removed,  and  the  feet  afterwards  well  syringed  with  an  anti- 
septic or  styptic  solution.  Four  ounces  of  common  nitre  to  a 
gallon  of  water  will  make  a  lotion  which  is  very  effective  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease;  it  may  be  used  with  a  common 
syringe  two  or  three  times  a  day.  LArge  vesicles  between  the 
digits  or  on  the  heels,  if  they  are  full  of  fluid,  should  be  puno- 
tnred  in  order  to  prevent  the  mechanical  effects  of  fluid  pressure, 
and  any  portions  of  the  separated  homy  tissue  which  becomes 
blackened  and  rotten  should  be  cut  away  with  scissors,  as  they 
will  increase  the  irritation  and  prevent  the  secretion  of  new 
homy  structure  of  proper  density. 

Powerful  astringent  applications,  which  will  arrest  the  dis- 
charge altogether,  are  not  proper  for  the  feet ;  indeed,  their  use 
is  likely  to  cause  active  inflammation  of  the  parts,  which  other- 
wise would  only  suffer  from,  irritation ;  but  if  the  nitrate  of 
potash  does  not  sufficiently  control  the  exudation  from  the  dis- 
eased surface,  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one  part  of  Sir  W. 
Burnett's  fluid  to  fifty  parts  of  water,  may  be  used  instead. 

Carbolic  acid  in  solution,  of  the  same  strength  as  the  zinc 
lotion,  is  also  a  very  good  application. 

Alum-water,  made  by  dissolving  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a  quart 
of  water,  is  more  decidedly  styptic  than  either  of  the  other 
lotions,  and  may  be  resorted  to  when  they  are  not  sufficiently 
potent  to  arrest  the  exudation  from  the  diseased  membrane. 

The  mildest  remedy — the  nitre  lotion — should  always  be  used 
in  the  first  instance,  and  during  the  continuance  of  fever.  The 
more  active  solutions  may  be  employed  when  the  thermometer 
indicates  a  return  to  the  natural  temperature,  not  exceeding 
102  degrees. 

After  all  the  local  inflammation  or  irritation  has  subsided,  and 
the  exposed  membrane  of  the  internal  foot  becomes  covered  with 
healthy  horn  tissue,  a  coating  of  common  tar  will  be  useful  as 
a  protection  to  the  newly-developed  structure,  but,  while  active 
disease  is  present,  this  material,  so  commonly  used,  often  mixed 
with  caustic  agents,  adds  to  the  local  excitement,  and  embar- 
rasses the  surgeon  by  obscuring  his  view  of  the  diseased  parts. 

When  the  udder  is  implicated  in  the  disease,  as  it  often  is, 
even  in  the  mild  form  of  it,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
part,  especially  when  the  animals  are  in  milk.  The  most  simple 
manifestation  of  the  affection  in  this  region  is  the  development  of 
a  few  vesicles  on  various  parts  of  the  integument  covering  the 
g:land,  frequently  on  the  teats,  even  on  the  apex  round  the 
opening  of  the  canal. 

Swelling  with  redness  and  heat  may  affect  the  whole  gland, 
or  be  confined  to  one  quarter,  and  in  many  cases  one  or  two 
quarters  are  painful,  and  very  hard  to  the  touch. 
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Local  treatment  of  the  udder  will  be  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  other  means  which  have  already  been  recommended. 

When  swelling  and  pain  are  present,  fomentations  must  be 
frequently  employed  for  some  days  until  the  active  disease  has 
subsided.  All  astringent  and  styptic  applications  at  this  time 
are  to  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  increase  the  excitement. 

If  no  active  irritation  present  itself,  or  otherwise  if  the  in- 
flammatory signs  have  been  subdued  by  soothing  treatment, 
mild  astringent  applications  are  useful.  Thus,  when  the  vesicles 
first  appear  on  the  teats  or  other  parts  of  the  udder,  the  applies^ 
tion  of  the  alum-wash,  composed  of  one  ounce  of  alum  to  a  quart 
of  water,  will  lessen  the  tendency  which  always  exists  to  the 
separation  of  the  ciiticular  tissues  from  the  vascular  membrane 
beneath,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  irritation.  Some 
benefit  will  also  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  antiseptic  proper* 
ties  of  the  solution.  Carbolic  acid  has  been  used  for  this  par> 
pose,  but  dairymen  object  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  imparts  a 
smell  and  flavour  to  the  milk — a  property  which  is,  in  reality, 
on  sanitary  grounds,  altogether  in  favour  of  its  use,  as  the  fluid 
would  thereby  be  prevented  from  coming  into  consumption. 

One  other  point  must  be  sedulously  attended  to  in  all  cases 
where  the  udder  is  affected,  no  matter  to  what  extent;  the 
animal  must  be  regularly  and  effectually  milked ;  retention  of 
this  fluid  in  the  gland  is  certain  to  add  very  seriously  to  the 
amount  of  mischief  which  is  going  on,  and  there  is  good  leasoo 
to  apprehend  that  much  harm  is  constantly  done  by  neglectiof 
this  precaution.  Owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the  udder  the 
cow  naturally  resists  the  attempt  to  remove  the  milk,  and  the 
attendant,  under  the  circumstances,  is  not  disinclined  to  escape 
a  troublesome  work,  or,  at  best,  to  perform  it  so  imperfectly,  that 
it  might  as  well  have  been  left  undone.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  owner  of  the  sick  animals  will  be  able  to  superintend 
all  the  important  details  of  treatment  on  which  success  depends; 
and  it  is  usually  the  case  that  any  ill  consequences,  whidi  are 
due  to  early  neglect  of  simple  remedies,  are  attributed  to  the 
virulence  of  the  disease. 

Separation  of  the  epithelial  tissues  of  the  mouth  and  tongne 
in  cases  of  eczema  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  separation  of 
the  horn  tissue,  and  therefore  need  not  be  so  carefully  guarded 
against.  When  the  affection  exists  in  the  mitigated  form  which 
it  usually  assumes,  the  mouth  requires  no  attention,  and  in  the 
worst  cases  nothing  more  powerful  than  a  solution  of  tannic  add, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  will  he 
required.  This  solution  may  be  used  as  a  lotion  twi€»  a  daj, 
when  the  loss  of  epithelium  is  considerable,  and  the  soreness  of 
the  mouth   consequently  extreme.      About  half  a  pint  of  the 
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lotion  should  be  gently  poured  into  the  mouth,  and  then,  after 
the  head  has  been  for  a  moment  slightly  elevated,  to  cause  the 
fluid  to  run  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
flow  out  again.  Should  the  whole  quantity,  however,  be  in- 
advertently swallowed,  no  harm  will  arise. 

Tannic  acid  coagulates  the  albuminous  material  of  the  exuda- 
tion, and  thus  furnishes  a  protective  covering  of  some  tenacity, 
while  it  lessens  irritation  by  causing  the  minute  vessels  which 
sre  charged  with  blood  to  contract,  thus  lessening  the  pressure 
on  the  nerve-fibres. 

The  third  indication — that  is,  the  support  of  the  system  under 
the  debilitating  effects  of  the  disease — as  to  be  carried  out  prin- 
cipally by  careful  attention  to  the  diet.  When  the  mouth  is 
sore  the  animal  is  disinclined  to  use  the  tongue  or  lips  to  collect 
its  food,  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  perform  this  preparatory 
process  for  it.  Cattle  at  pasture  require  that  the  grass  be  cut 
and  placed  in  little  hillocks  near  them.  Roots  must  be  sliced 
into  long  thin  pieces,  which  may  be  grasped  without  difficulty 
between  the  lips.  Hay  will  usually  be  taken  readily ;  portions 
•of  oil-cake,  if  introduced  into  the  side  of  the  mouth  by  the 
fingers,  and  placed  within  reach  of  the  back  teeth,  will  be 
juasticated  freely.  Pulped  roots,  and  mashes  containing  a  fair 
proportion  of  meal,  may  also  be  offered  by  way  of  varying  the 
<iiet.  Oil-cake,  softened  and  mixed  with  water  to  form  a  gruel, 
will  be  of  great  value  when  an  animal's  mouth  is  so  sore  that  it 
is  only  capable  of  sucking  in  such  bland  and  liquid  food.  Tonic 
medicine  will  not  be  necessary  in  ordinary  cases,  careful  nursing 
-will  be  sufficient ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  the  absence 
of  attention  to  the  diet,  the  sick  animal's  chances  of  recovery  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

This  point  was  brought  out  very  prominently  during  the  in- 

?[airy  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  1869  iii  Somerset 
n  the  district  which  extends  for  many  miles  round  Glastonbury, 
Hie  homesteads  are  small,  and  the  pastures  extensive ;  from  the 
Tor  the  prospect  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  in  all 
directions  —  one  vast  plain  of  feeding  ground.  It  may  be 
imagined  how  quickly  the  disease  would  spread  among  hundreds 
of  cattle  feeding  on  these  pastures,  and  only  separated  by  wire 
fences  or  narrow  dykes ;  but  the  severe  form  which  the  affection 
assumed  was  mainly  due  to  the  want  of  facilities  for  supplying 
the  numerous  herds  with  sufficient  aliment  at  a  time  when  the 
system  required  a  liberal  allowance  of  restoratives;  the  sick 
beasts  could  not  crop  the  herbage  on  account  of  the  soreness  of 
their  mouths,  and  presumably  owing  to  the  extensive  surface 
oyer  which  the  cattle  were  spread,  it  was  found  impossible 
ito  supply  them  with  food  artificially  prepared,  or  even  to  cut 
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the  grass  and  place  it  within  their  reach ;  at  any  rate  it  was 
not  done,  and  the  result  was  that,  as  it  happened,  on  many  com- 
mons and  large  pastures  in  other  districts  animals  suffered  from 
inanition  in  addition  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  disease. 

The  system  of  medical  and  dietetic  treatment  which  has  been 
suggested  will  be  applicable  to  all  animals  that  are  liable  to  the 
disease  ;  but  differences  in  the  details  of  practice  will  be  neces- 
sary under  the  varying  conditions  of  each  subject. 

Sheep,  although  their  feet  are  always  attacked,  under  ordinaij 
care,  suffer  much  less  than  cattle  from  destructive  changes  in 
these  parts,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  less  weight  which  thej 
have  to  sustain.  There  is,  besides,  a  wonderful  reparative  power 
in  the  vascular  membrane  of  the  feet  of  sheep,  which  renders  die 
loss  of  the  entire  hoof  a  comparatively  trifling  accident,  capable 
of  being  rectified  in  a  few  weeks.  Nevertheless,  the  feet  of  the 
sheep  affected  with  foot-and-mouth  complaint  require  consider- 
able  attention ;  and  although  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
apply  remedies  to  all  the  animals  of  a  large  flock  in  which  the 
disease  prevails,  those  sheep  which  show  by  their  action  thit 
they  are  seriously  affected  should  be  caught  and  properly  dressed 
with  one  of  the  lotions  previously  referred  to,  or  with  a  solution 
of  one  ounce  of  tannic  acid  in  eight  ounces  of  glycerine.  In 
extensive  outbreaks  of  disease  among  sheep,  the  application  of 
the  necessary  remedies  to  the  feet  may  be  much  facilitated  bj 
arranging  a  shallow  wooden  trough  in  such  a  manner  that  it  miy 
be  filled  with  the  necessary  lotion,  and  the  sheep  driven  through 
it  slowly,  or  kept  standing  in  it  for  a  few  minutes.  This  method 
will  obviate  the  necessity  for  catching  the  animals  and  dressing 
them  separately,  except  in  those  cases  where  it  is  apparent  from  the 
severity  of  lameness  that  the  feet  have  suffered  important  changcn 

Pigs,  as  before  stated,  are  affected  very  severely  both  in  the 
feet  and  external  part  of  the  nose.  In  sows  the  vesicles  aj»eir 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  integument  covering  the  lulder. 
For  obvious  reasons  very  little  can  be  done  to  alleviate  the' 
severity  of  the  affection  in  these  animals.  Forcible  administn- 
tion  of  medicine  is,  as  a  rule,  out  of  the  question,  and  the  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  the  animals  in  a  dry,  well  ventilated, 
and  sheltered  position,  and  apply  the  local  remedies  which  have 
been  suggested  to  the  feet  and  other  parts  which  are  a£fected. 

The  mortality  among  pigs  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
much  higher  than  among  other  animals,  so  that  it  is  not  on* 
common  to  hear  the  malady  described  as  a  fatal  disease  on 
swine.  Probably  to  a  large  extent  this  fatality  is  due  to  the 
intractable  character  of  the  animal,  which  induces  neglect  of 
early  precautionary  measures,  and  permits  the  disease  to  i 
a  severe  type  before  it  is  even  discovered. 
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Complications  very  frequently  occur  which  necessitate  im- 
portant modifications  in  the  plan  of  treatment,  hut  it  is  doubtful 
if  ^such  cases  can  be  properly  called  foot-and-mouth  disease 
when  the  entire  mass  of  blood  becomes  poisoned  by  retention 
and  multiplication  -  of  the  disease-germs  which  should  have 
been  excreted ;  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  the  affection  are 
exchanged  for  those  which  indicate  various  forms  of  blood- 
diseases.  Splenic  apoplexy,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  cerebral  con- 
gestion, formation  of  abscess  in  the  areolar  tissues,  ulceration 
and  sloughing  of  tegumental  appendages,  prostration  and  death, 
are  the  result  of  the  non-elimination  of  the  virus,  owing  some- 
times to  defective  action  of  the  excreting  organs,  but  more 
commonly  to  the  unscientific  and  obstructive  treatment  to 
which  the  animal  is  subject  when  the  disease  first  appears. 

Little  advantage  would  result  to  the  unprofessional  reader, 
if  the  treatment  of  the  complication  referred  to  were  discussed, 
especially  as  the  means  at  our  command  are  generally  inadequate 
to  restore  the  normal  state  of  the  circulating  fluid,  when  it  has 
once  become  charged  with  effete  products,  which  it  necessarily 
carries  all  over  the  system,  infecting  the  elements  of  every  tissue, 
until  molecular  death  is  followed  by  entire  cessation  of  all  the 
organic  functions. 

Treatment  of  the  sick  beasts  must  be  commenced  long  before 
this  condition  has  been  established,  or  the  time  and  trouble  will 
be  expended  in  vain. 

Measures  of  Prevention. 

If  stock-owners  determined  to  eradicate  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  object  would  be  attained ;  but 
it  is  entirely  useless  to  expect,  or  to  base  any  sanitary  legis- 
lation 6n  the  expectation  that  such  a  determination  generally 
exists.  A  certain  proportion  of  breeders  and  feeders  might  com- 
bine to  carry  out  a  system  of  prevention  which  promised  to  effect 
the  eradication  of  the  disease,  but  straightway  a  number  of  less 
considerate  persons  would  take  advantage  of  the  freedom  which 
the  self-imposed  restrictions  on  the  other  side  would  relatively 
afford  them,  to  make  extra  profits,  and  thus  the  good  intentions 
of  the  few  would  be  frustrated.  No  measures  which  seriously 
interfere  with  trade  are  at  all  likely  to  be  generally  adopted, 
unless  under  very  stern  compulsion ;  and  indeed  experience 
proves  that  compulsory  legislation  in  reference  to  the  movement 
of  diseased  and  infected  animals,  has  little  chance  of  being 
effectually  carried  out  unless  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
induce  the  persons  concerned  to  insist  upon  obedience  to  the  law« 

In  the  case  of  cattle-plague,  which  is  the  only  rapidly  fatal 
contagious  disease  of  which  we  have   any  experience  in   this 
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country,  the  knowledge  of  its  destructive  action  induces  stock- 
owners,  with  few  exceptions,  to  assist  in  putting  the  law  in 
force  for  its  suppression.  The  other  affections  are  either  so 
slow  in  their  progress  as  to  suggest  a  hope  of  the  sick  animal's 
recovery,  or  they  are  henign  in  their  character,  and  conse- 
quently excite  no  apprehension  of  loss  from  death  of  the  ani- 
mals attacked.  Therefore,  no  serious  determination  is  mani- 
fested in  carrying  out  the  regulations  which  have  been  imposed 
by  the  legislature ;  and  the  few  who  demand  more  severe  re- 
strictions than  those  in  force,  rather  intend  them  to  be  applied 
to  their  neighbours'  herds  than  to  their  own.  The  majoritj 
practically  deny  the  necessity  for  any  restrictive  measures  in 
respect  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  ;  and  even  if  they  tacitly  accept 
them,  they  indicate  their  appreciation  of  such  measures  by  dis- 
regarding, in  their  own  proceedings,  the  restrictions  which  are 
intended  for  the  repression  of  the  disease.  In  short,  there  is  no 
instance  of  persons  concerned  in  the  cattle  trade  being  so  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  foot-and-mouth  complaint  as  to 
admit  the  necessity  for  restrictions  which  will  interfere  with 
their  business,  and  subject  them  to  loss  and  inconvenience. 

Recently  we  have  been  suffering  from  a  panic  owing  to  the 
extensive  ravages  of  the  affection,  and  it  is  quite  probd>Ie 
that  while  the  excitement  continued  owners  of  cattle  wonki 
have  endured  the  inconvenience  arising  from  restrictions  on  the 
movement  of  cattle  for  a  time ;  but  any  measure,  to  be  effective^ 
must  be  of  universal  application  ;  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
stock-owners,  in  perfectly  healthy  districts,  would  consent  to 
suffer  for  the  general  benefit,  unless  they  could  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  the  probable  advantage  would  outweigh  the  certain 
loss  ;  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  argument  in  favoDr 
of  dealing  with  foot-and-mouth  disease  by  severe  restrictive 
enactments  fails. 

Difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease  and  iti 
mode  of  propagation  interferes  with  the  adoption  by  consent  of 
any  universal  system  of  prevention.  Those  who  contend  that 
the  malady  arises  spontaneously — and  undoubtedly  the  numbef 
of  those  who  hold  this  view  has  much  increased  of  late  years — 
and  others  who  contend  that  the  poison  is  in  the  atmosphoc^ 
would  hardly  submit  with  patience  to  vexatious  regulations 
which  they  believe  to  be  useless  when  directed  against  a  disease 
which  depends  on  non-cognizable  causes.  The  success  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  employed  to  stamp  out  cattle-plague 
and  sheep-pox  is  chiefly  due  to  the  universal  recognition  of  their 
absolute  necessity  and  fitness.  No  one  whose  opinion  has  any 
influence  doubts  the  fact  of  these  diseases  being  foreign  to  our 
soil,  in  which  they  have  never  maintained  a  continued  hold; 
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no  one  questions  the  possibility  of  eradicating  them  by  the  em- 
ployment of  certain  severe  measures  which  have  never  been 
known  to  fail  when  fairly  applied  ;  no  one  contemplates  without 
alarm  the  idea  of  those  affections  becoming  naturalised  in  this 
country  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  all  minor  differences  of  opinion 
are  merged  in  the  common  determination  to  get  rid  of  the 
unwelcome  visitants  at  all  costs.  Nothing  short  of  a  firm 
conviction  of  the  danger  which  is  impending  would  suffice  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  which  were  applied  to  the 
malignant  diseases  cattle-plague  and  sheep-pox.  That  similar 
apprehensions  are  not  generally  felt  in  regard  to  foot-and- 
mouth  disease,  is  evident  enough  ;  and  in  their  absence  the  only 
means  which  have  proved  effectual  in  controlling  the  spread  of 
liie  affection  will  never  be  adopted. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  agriculturists,  something  less  stringent 
than  the  cattle-plague  regulations  would  be  sufficient  to  rid 
us  of  foot-and-mouth  complaint  and  pleuro-pneumonia ;  at 
best,  however,  it  can  only  be  said  that  the  idea  is  unsupported 
by  evidence — ten  years  application  of  the  cattle-plague  restric- 
tions over  the  whole  country  did  not  entirely  exterminate 
either  disease.  Certainly,  pleuro-pneumonia  existed  in  the 
Ijondon  dairies  during  the  whole  time,  and  in  several  in- 
stances cattle-plague  and  lung-disease  were  combined  in  the 
same  animal.  Foot-and-mouth  disease  subsided  to  such  propor- 
tions that  it  attracted  no  attention,  and  although  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease were  spoken  of  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  were 
not  thought  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  statement  which  has 
been  so  often  made,  that  if  any  instances  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease had  existed  at  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  removal 
of  the  cattle-plague  restrictions,  they  would  have  been  recorded, 
is  mere  assumption.  In  the  worst  periods  of  its  prevalence^ 
foot-and-mouth  disease  is  barely  noticed  in  veterinary  and  agri- 
cultural periodicals  ;  and  during  the  existence  of  cattle-plague 
it  excited  even  less  attention  than  usual ;  indeed,  the  affection 
was  not  often  referred  to,  unless  in  illustration  of  the  effect  on 
its  progress  which  the  establishment  of  cattle-plague  restrictions 
had  produced.  That  the  results  of  these  restrictive  regula- 
tions have  been  very  much  over-estimated,  recent  inquiry  has 
convinced  me. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  1869, 
I  alluded  to  the  decrease  of  the  affection  under  the  cattle-plague 
regulations  in  these  terms : — 

•  From  this  time,  1863,  it  gradually  declined  until  1865,  when  it  recurred 
in  a  very  severe  form  immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  cattle-plague,  not 
unfrequontly  attacking  the  animals  which  were  at  the  time  suffering  from 
that  disease.    Many  of  Uie  cases  of  ecsema  which  were  examined  in  the 
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autumn  of  1865,  presented  remarkable  lesions  of  the  mouth,  the  abrasioDB  of 
the  membrane  of  the  palate  and  cheeks  being  as  extensive  as  they  were  in 
severe  cases  of  plague. 

'  Hundreds  of  Ciittle  affected  with  the  foot-and-mouth  complaint  were  seea 
in  the  beginning  of  1866,  but  when  the  restrictions  on  cattle  traffic  were 
carried  into  effect  with  an  increased  stringency,  as  the  cattle-plague  made  incurs 
sions  into  new  districts,  mouth-and-foot  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia  declined. 

'  For  a  period  of  six  months  during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1867,  the 
disease  wan  seldom  seen ;  the  cattle  in  the  Metropolitan  market  and  in  the 
lair,  were  free  from  the  affection,  and  a  like  immunity  from  its  attack  was 
enjoyed  by  animals  all  over  the  country.  Isolated  cases  might  be  met  with, 
but  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  time  of  cessation  of  the  cattle-plague,  the  live- 
stock of  the  United  Kingdom  were  more  entirely  exempt  from  infiBctiooft 
disease  than  they  had  been  for  many  years.' 

These  remarks  were  written  without  any  intention  to  prove  that 
foot-and-mouth  disease  had  been  absolutely  exterminated  by  the 
measures  which  had  been  used  for  the  eradication  of  cattle- 
plague.  It  was  generally  known  at  the  time  tbat  the  disease 
had  subsided  to  a  remarkable  extent,  and  its  absence  from  the 
lairs  of  the  metropolitan  market  naturally  attracted  attentioB, 
but  it  was  never  suspected,  and  certainly  it  was  not  intended  to 
suggest,  tbat  the  malady  had  altogether  ceased.  On  the  cootiaij, 
it  was  known  to  exist  among  cattle  in  different  parts  of  the  oountij 
while  the  cattle-plague  regulations  were  in  force.  These  regular 
tions,  in  reality,  commenced  to  operate  on  March  24th,  186€, 
when  foot-and-mouth  complaint  was  very  prevalent,  but  lesf  so 
than  in  1865.  The  Order  of  March  24th,  1866,  provided  that 
fairs  and  markets  for  sale  or  exhibition  of  cattle  should  be  hdd 
only  by  licence,  that  foreign  cattle  should  not  be  moved  from 
the  town  or  place  in  which  they  were  landed,  and  cattle  brought 
by  sea  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  be 
moved  from  the  town  or  place  alive  without  a  certificate  of 
health,  only  to  be  granted  after  proper  inspection. 

Cattle  could  not  be  moved  on  a  highway  between  sunriee  and 
sunset;  no  movement  of  cattle  was  permitted  on  a  highway, 
railroad,  or  river,  without  a  licence;  and  even  hides,  and 
horns,  or  hoofs,  were  to  be  conveyed  under  strict  supenriaioiL 
These  restrictions  were  continued,  and  even  made  more  severe 
from  time  to  time  until  June,  1868,  when  they  were  revoked  in 
reference  to  all  parts  of  the  country  excepting  the  metropolis, 
which  was  not  set  free  until  the  opening  of  the  Deptford  Market 
in  January,  1871. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  cattle-plague  regulations  were  in 
operation  for  more  than  twelve  months,  that  is,  from  the  spring 
of  1866  to  the  summer  of  1867 — ^before  the  decline  of  foot-and 
mouth-disease  was  so  marked  as  to  excite  any  remark.  Accidental 
reference  to  my  notes  of  1867  has  just  reminded  me  that,  in  the 
beginning   of  1867,  while   the  regulations  were   most  rigidly 
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enforced,  I  investigated  an  instance  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
at  Think  of  so  virulent  a  kind  that  it  was  suspected  to  be  cattle- 
plague.  One  animal  died  about  the  time  of  mj  arrival,  and  an 
examination  of  the  herd,  which  was  entirely  composed  of  Irish 
stores,  showed  that  the  disease  had  attacked  nearly  the  whole  of 
thenoi,  and  was  rapidly  running  its  course,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  season,  and  the  presence  of  a  deep  snow 
in  the  pastures  where  the  animals  were  placed. 

Mr.  Rayment,  the  Inspector  of  the  Metropolitan  Market,  has 
just  given  me  some  extracts  from  his  note-book  in  reference  to 
the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  Market  in  1867, 
otiserving,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  only  noted  instances  of  its 
onosual  prevalence. 

On  January  10th  many  animals  were  found  to  be  affected. 
March  14th  another  entry  occurs,  in  which  the  state  of  the  disease 
is  indicated  by  the  terms  "  rather  prevalent."  Again,  on  March  • 
18th  and  on  April  8th,  a  similar  entry  occurs.  On  April  18th  the 
record  is,  '^  Foot-and-mouth  disease  very  prevalent.  May  13th 
a  limilar  entry.  After  which  no  more  remarks  occur  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year,  when  my  attention  was  called  by 
Mr*  Rayment  to  the  peculiar  form  which  the  disease  had  assumed 
among  the  cattle  in  the  lairs.  The  lesions  in  the  mouth  were 
most  severe,  resembling  those  of  cattle-plague.  For  some  months 
previously  no  cases  of  the  disease  had  been  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  the  market  lairs,  and  if  Mr.  Rayment  had  not  observed 
the  unusual  character  of  the  diseased  parts  no  special  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  it  then. 

In  the  winter  of  1867  the  first  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  the  lairs  of  the  Metropolitan  Market  were  detected  in  English 
beasts ;  from  that  period  attacks  became  gradually  more  nume- 
rous, even  while  the  cattle-plague  regulations  were  in  force,  and 
a  still  more  rapid  extension  of  the  malady  was  observed  when 
they  were  revoked  in  June,  1868.  During  1869,  1870,  1871^ 
and  part  of  1872,  the  disease  raged  with  remarkable  force^. 
and  did  not  subside  until  the  autumn  of  1872.  And  now  at  the 
end  i>f  the  summer  of  1873  it  has  attained  a  position  as  low  as 
it  ever  reached  during  any  period  of  the  operation  of  the  x^attle- 
plagne  restrictions. 

Even  if  it  were  admitted,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  argu- 
ment,  that  cattle-plague  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  were  simul- 
taneously extirpated  by  the  action  of  the  restrictions  which  were 
in  force,  the  fact  remains  that  the  result  was  gained  by  means 
which' could  only  be  justifiably  used  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
emergency  as  an  outbreak  of  cattle-plague.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  be-  maintained  that  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  survived, 
the  plague,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  Uiat  it  did^  it  follows 
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that  even  cattle-plague  restrictions  would  not  be  absolutely 
•effectual ;  and  in  any  case  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief 
that  less  severe  measures  would  succeed. 

The  presumption  that  legislation  of  a  much  less  restrictive 
ciiaracter  may  diminish  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  disease  with- 
out seriously  interfering  with  the  free  movement  of  animals,  has,  in 
fact,  been  entirely  negatived  during  the  last  three  years,  when  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  has  prevailed  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  the 
presence  of  restrictions  quite  as  onerous  as  public  opinion  per- 
mitted, and  even  too  severe  to  enlist  general  sympathy,  or  ensure 
general  compliance,  yet  no  impression  was  made  on  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  chiefly,  it  is  admitted,  for  the  reason  that  the 
provisions  were  not  enforced  ;  nor  could  they  be  enforced.  All 
that  has  ever  been  advanced  in  proof  of  the  determination  of  the 
local  authorities  to  carry  them  out  is  included  in  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  convictions  which  had  been  obtained  against 
persons  who  infringed  them.' 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is,  people  will  not  submit  to 
restrictions  directed  against  an  evil  which  they  do  not  recognise 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  interference ;  and, 
plainly  enough,  stock-owners  do  not  care  enough  about  the  prfr- 
rention  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  take  the  most  simple  and 
obvious  precautions  against  it.  The  cry  has  always  been,  let  ns 
be  secured  from  importation  of  foreign  diseases,  and  then  let  ns 
alone.  In  the  mind  of  any  unprejudiced  inquirer  no  doubt  can 
exist  that  this  feeling  is  almost  universal  among  farmers,  a  few 
breeders  of  pedigree  stock  alone  being  excepted. 

No  hesitation  can  be  felt  in  admitting  the  reasonableness  of 
the  claim  to  be  protected  against  the  introduction  of  the  disease 
from  abroad  ;  and  the  legislative  restrictions  on  the  foreign  trade 
are  based  on  a  clear  recognition  of  the  claim.  The  measures 
which  are  enforced  at  all  the  ports  where  foreign  animals  are 
landed,  are  excessively  severe,  and  their  operation  has  been  to 
effectual,  that  for  one  outbreak  which  has  been  traced  to  the 
movement  of  infected  foreign  stock,  a  thousand  outbreaks  have 
been  traced  to  the  movement  of  diseased  animals  from  one  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  another ;  and  such  movement  could 
not  have  been  prevented  without  producing  positive  stagnation 
in  the  cattle-trade,  which  would  have  caused  more  injury  than 
the  unrestricted  spread  of  the  disease. 

Restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  animals  are  justi- 
fiable on  the  ground  that  they  form  a  comparatively  small  pro> 
portion  of  our  total  supplies,  and  are  only  beneficial  to  us  to 
long  as  they  do  no  mischief ;  but  the  suggestion  which  has  been 
often  made  to  deal  with  Irish  stock  in  the  same  way  as 
foreign  animals  are  dealt  with  is  quite  unpractical  and  never 
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was  seriously  advanced.  Ireland  is  our  great  source  of  supply 
of  store  stock,  and  whether  the  animals  are  healthy  or  diseased, 
we  must  have  them.  This  fact  is  well  known,  and  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice  admitted.  The  prevalence  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Ireland  recently  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
affect  the  price  of  Irish  stock,  nor  lessen  the  demand  for  them  in 
this  country ;  and  those  who  were  loudest  in  their  demands  for 
stoppage  of  importation  or  the  adoption  of  restrictions  which 
would  have  amounted  to  the  same  thing,  would  have  been  the 
most  appalled  had  their  suggestion  been  accepted  and  acted  on. 
The  Irish  cattle-trade  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
the  foreign  cattle-trade,  for  the  paramount  reason  that  the  cir- 
cumstances are  essentially  different  in  the  two  cases.  Foreign 
animals  are  in  no  way  under  our  jurisdiction  or  control  until 
they  are  landed  on  our  shores ;  we  cannot  regulate  their  treat- 
ment in  the  countries  whence  they  are  exported,  and  therefore 
our  only  chance  of  safety  lies  in  the  establishment  of  severe 
restrictions,  which  shall  deter  the  exporter  from  sending  diseased 
stock,  and  protect  us,  as  far  as  possible,  from  infection  if  dis- 
eased animals  are  landed.  Regulations  framed  on  this  principle 
have  been  in  force  for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  of  them  that  they  have  been  generally  effectual  in  securing 
the  object  for  which  they  were  established. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  we  possess  the  power  to  apply 
sanitary,  regulations  to  our  flocks  and  herds,  and  our  aim  should 
be  to  attack  such  an  affection  as  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  its 
centres ;  in  fact,  it  should  be  the  care  of  every  stock-owner  to 
deal  with  the  malady  in  such  a  manner  that  the  risk  of  propa^ 
gation  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Legislation  on  the 
subject  may  well  be  limited,  as  it  now  is,  to  those  sections  of  the 
Act  which  provide  that  diseased  animals  shall  not  be  exposed 
in  public  places  or  otherwise  dealt  with  so  as  to  inflict  injury  on 
healthy  animals.  Further  than  this,  sanitary  law,  as  respects  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  it  would  seem  from  our  experience,  cannot 
be  successfully  carried  ;  and  the  actual  details  of  measures  of  pre- 
vention must  be  left  to  the  energy  of  the  individual  who  is  most 
concerned,  the  stock-owner,  directed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon. 
Two  words,  isolation  and  disinfection,  taken  in  their  extended 
sense,  include  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  prevention. 
The  disease  is  not  fatal,  and  therefore  there  is  no  justification 
for  the  adoption  of  the  stamping-out  system,  as  it  is  applied  to 
cattle-plague.  Considerable  loss  is,  however,  inflicted  on  the 
grazier  and  the  dairyman,  and  therefore  it  is  important  to 
employ  all  sanitary  means  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  disease, 
to  moderate  its  severity,  and  to  prevent  its  extension. 

Veterinary  science  is  quite  competent  to  deal  effectively  with 
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animal  plagues,  if  stock-owners  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
aid  ;  hut  it  is  futile  to  anticipate  any  advantage  from  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  empirical  treatment  directed  bj  uneducated 
men,  whose  chief  idea  is  to  cure  the  sick  beast  by  antiquated 
nostrums  ;  while  the  subtle  infection  is  allowed  to  extend  its  ares 
of  operations  unchecked.  Sanitary  regulations,  many  of  them 
restrictive  in  their  nature,  are  required  in  all  ceases  of  outbreaks 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  but  they  must,  to  be  effectual,  be 
applied  by  the  owner,  or  with  his  full  concurrence. 

Immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  disease  in  a  herd,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  attempt  is  to  be  made 
to  limit  the  affection  to  the  animals  among  which  it  first  appean, 
or  the  disease  is  to  be  allowed  to  run  its  course.  If  the  riicom- 
stances  are  such  as  to  render  the  chances  of  escape  of  the  stock 
on  the  farm  very  slight,  direct  communication  of  the  contagion 
by  simply  introducing  a  little  of  the  saliva  of  the  sick  nwi™!* 
into  the  mouths  of  the  healthy  ones  on  a  tuft  of  hay  is  the  moit 
effectual  way  of  getting  quickly  over  the  trouble,  while  the  disesse, 
thus  induced,  is  almost  certain  to  be  mild  in  its  character.  Thif 
method  of  conveying  the  affection  to  all  the  animals  which,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  are  likely  to  be  attacked,  is  far 
preferable  to  permitting  the  association  of  diseased  with  hesldij 
animals,  which  will  indeed  be  ultimately  attended  with  the  same 
result,  attained,  however,  in  an  irregular  manner,  and  at  the 
expense  of  considerable  time  and  anxiety. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  affection  be  detected  among  newly 
purchased  stock,  or  if  it  occur  among  fattening  beasts  or  daily 
cows,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  prevent  its  spread,  by  isda- 
tion  of  the  sick  animals,  and  the  use  of  disinfectants  ;  but  even 
in  these  instances,  if  the  affection  shows  an  unmistakable  teo- 
dency  to  extend,  inoculation  with  the  saliva  is  to  be  leoom- 
mended.  Whatever  course  the  stock-owner  may  detennise 
to  adopt  in  reference  to  the  management  of  his  own  herd, 
the  commonest  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  stock  in  the 
neighbourhood  will  prompt  him  to  give  immediate  notice  of  die 
outbreak  on  his  farm  to  his  neighbours,  in  order  that  they  may 
protect  their  animals  from  infection  as  far  as  possible,  and  next, 
he  will  deem  it  a  matter  of  duty,  as  well  as  to  his  own  interest, 
to  limit  the  disease  to  his  own  stock  by  strict  attention  to  sani- 
tary regulations.  The  premises,  on  which  the  disease  existi, 
should  be  treated  as  an  infected  place  by  the  occupier  and  his 
servants.  Sick  animals  should  be  completely  isolated,  whether 
the  disease  has  arisen  naturally,  or  has  been  communicated  inten- 
tionally in  the  manner  suggested.  All  the  secretions  from  vmA 
cattle  should  be  disinfected  or  destroyed ;  milk  from  cowi 
affected  with  the  disease  should  be  well  boiled  before  it  is  given 
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to  pigs ;  all  the  manure  and  sweeping  of  the  sheds  should  be 
mixed  with  quick-lime,  and  a  solution  of  some  disinfectant,  as 
carbolic  acid,  one  part  to  fifty  of  water,  or  common  alum-water, 
piay  be  used  to  wash  the  mouth,  nostrils,  udder,  and  feet  of  the 
flick  animals,  and  thus  destroy  the  virus  at  its  source. 

When  cattle  are  on  the  pastures  it  is  difficult  to  apply  these 
measures  effectively,  but  even  under  such  unfavourable  con- 
ditions the  disinfecting  solutions  may  be  employed  to  disinfect 
the  manure  in  the  field,  and  also  may  be  applied  to  the  parts 
of  animals  whence  discharges  issue  by  means  of  a  syringe  when 
close  approach  to  the  animals  is  not  possible. 

In  this  country  it  is  not  easy  to  compel  the  disinfection  of  the 
attendants  on  sick  cattle,  who  do  often  more  mischief  than  the 
animals  themselves  ;  but  the  farmer  who  is  anxious  to  limit 
the  spread  of  the  malady  should  be  alive  to  the  importance  of 
avoiciUng  this  source  of  danger  if  possible ;  and  if,  in  carrying 
out  the  necessary  precautions,  he  can,  by  exhortation  or  entreaty, 
cause  the  attendants  to  wash  their  hands  in  a  little  alum-water, 
and  tread  in  some  lime  every  time  they  leave  the  sick  cattle,  or 
the  places  in  which  they  are  kept,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  has  done  good  in  more  ways  than  one. 

Active  legislative  measures  in  respect  of  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease will  most  probably  in  future  be  confined  to  regulating  the 
movement  of  diseased  animals  on  public  roads,  the  careful 
watching  of  fairs  and  markets,  the  disinfection  of  pens  and 
places  in  which  diseased  animals  have  been  kept  for  sale  or 
during  transit,  and  the  application  of  stringent  restrictions  to 
imported  animals.  The  management  of  the  disease  among  home 
stock  will,  therefore,  devolve  on  the  farmer,  who  may,  if  he 
chooses,  effect  far  more  than  ever  could  be  done  by  oppressive 
enactments  which  cannot  be  enforced. 

Agricultural  Societies  and  Chambers  of  Agriculture  might  do 
good  service  by  recommending,  and,  as  far  as  their  influence 
extends,  ensuring  the  adoption  of  precautions  against  the  intro- 
duction of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  control  of  its  exten- 
sion where  it  has  appeared. 

First  in  importance  among  sanitary  regulations  is  the  separa- 
tion of  newly  purchased  stock  from  the  stock  on  the  farm  for 
several  days.  Next,  in  the  event  of  disease  appearing,  it  should 
be  a*special  object  with  the  owner  of  the  infected  herd  to  confine 
the  affection  to  his  own  premises,  and  then  to  decide  whether 
he  will  endeavour  to  arrest  its  spread,  or  assist  it  by  inoculation. 
Prevention  is  possible  where  facilities  exist  for  isolation  of  sick 
animals,  and  the  frequent  and  extensive  use  of  disinfectants.  In 
some  instances  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  appeared  in 
cowsheds^  the  constant  use  of  sawdust  saturated  with  carbolic 
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acid  on  the  floor  of  the  shed  has  been  followed  by  the  cessation 
of  the  disease  after  a  few  animals  have  been  attacked,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  even  the  malignant  cattle-plague  was  kept  in 
check  in  several  instances  by  the  constant  employment  of  car- 
bolic acid,  although  the  animals  succumbed  as  soon  as  thej 
were  removed  from  its  protective  influence. 

Other  agents  may  be  equally  efiicacious  when  carbolic  acid  is 
objectionable.  Chloride  of  zinc,  chloride  of  lime,  chlorine  gas, 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  are  all  valuable  under  different  ciicam- 
stances,  and  the  list  may  be  extended  according  to  the  experience 
of  the  person  who  has  the  sanitary  charge  of  the  district  whoe 
the  malady  prevails.  All  the  measures  employed  must  be  based 
on  the  principle  of  guarding  against  the  introduction  of  disease 
by  quarantine  of  newly  purchased  stock,  and  preventing  its 
spread  by  isolation  and  disinfection.  Every  diseased  animal 
must  be  treated  as  a  manufactory  of  the  specific  poison,  and 
every  individual  and  substance  which  comes  in  contact  with 
the  animal  as  a  probable  medium  of  its  extension. 

The  question  will  always  return,  is  foot-and-mouth  disesie 
an  affection  of  such  a  serious  character  as  to  render  this  degree 
of  circumspection  necessary  or  desirable  ?  And  the  answer  must 
be  left  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom.  If  they  decide 
that  the  object  is  worth  the  cost,  there  need  be  no  difficnlty  in 
carrying  out  the  regulations  which  have  been  suggested. 


XIX. — Report  on  the  Contagious  and  Infectious  Diseases  of 
Animals  referred  to  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  {Animab) 
Act  J  1869,  especially  with  respect  to  their  degree  of  prevalence  m 
1872.  By  Professor  G.  T.  Brown,  Chief  Inspector  of  the 
Veterinary  Department. 

[Beprinted  from  the  Report  of  the  Veterinary  Department  for  the  Tear  1872.] 

Cattle  plague,  pleuro-pneumonia,  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
sheep-pox,  sheep-scab,  and  glanders  are  the  maladies  which  are 
enumerated  in  Section  VI.  of  the  Act,  in  explanation  of  the 
term  "contagious  or  infectious  disease."  The  section  giva 
power  to  the  Privy  Council  to  declare  from  time  to  time  aoj 
disease  to  be  a  contagious  or  infectious  disease  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found  necessary  to  add  to  the  list 
Owing  to  the  modifications  which  result  from  certain  con- 
ditions of  climate  it  is  occasionally  the  case  that  an  outbreak  of 
an  entirely  new  disease  is  reported,  but,  on  inquiry,  it  kai 
always  been  found  that  the  novel  affection  is  a  well-knomi 
malady,  slightly  altered  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in 
which  it  has  appeared.     Climate  undoubtedly  affects  the  deve- 
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lopment  of  various  maladies  to  a  considerable  degree.  There 
are  certain  affections,  for  example,  in  Eastern  Europe  which 
appear  to  spread  by  contagion.  These  affections,  as  they  are 
represented  in  our  country,  are  usually  confined  to  the  localities 
in  which  they  appear,  and  never  extend  to  a  distance  in  the 
way  that  ordinary  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  are  known 
to  do. 

Various  forms  of  blood  disease  which  are  known  by  the  terms 
**  anthrax  "  or  "  charbon  "  seem  to  be  highly  infectious  in  some 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  instances  have  occurred,  even  in  Ire- 
land, of  the  spread  of  these  maladies  apparently  from  infection. 
But  in  England  this  peculiarity  has  not  been  observed.  These 
diseases  very  commonly  occur  under  certain  conditions  of  soil 
and  management  of  animals,  but  they  never  extend  beyond  the 
district  and  seldom  beyond  the  premises  in  which  they  arise. 

Contagious  and  infectious  diseases  are  presumed  to  be  com- 
municated by  means  of  certain  "germs"  in  which  the  con- 
tagious property  resides.  The  term  "contagium"  has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Beale  as  a  convenient  one  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  this  quality. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  for  actual  contact  to  take  place 
either  between  the  healthy  and  diseased  animal,  or  between  the 
healthy  animal  and  some  of  the  secretions  or  excretions  from 
the  sick  one.  In  other  cases  it  appears  that  the  particles  of  con- 
tagium  are  so  exceedingly  minute  that  they  may  be  conveyed  in 
the  animal's  breath,  the  exhalations  from  the  surface  generally, 
and  may  be  wafted  by  the  atmosphere  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. 

The  term  "  volatile  ^  which  has  been  used  to  express  this 
ready  diffusibility  of  the  contagium  is  by  no  means  well  chosen. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  assumption  of  the  gaseous 
form  would  necessitate  the  destruction  of  that  vitality  on  which 
the  activity  of  contagium  depends. 

Considerable  mystery  commonly  attends  the  progress  of  an 
infectious  malady.  An  outbreak  occurs  in  a  particular  part  of 
a  district ;  a  number  of  animals  in.  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood are  affected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  methods  of  communication  of 
the  contagium  from  the  original  centre.  ButJ  suddenly  the  dis- 
ease appears  in  a  new  district  some  miles  distant  from  the  place 
where  the  outbreak  occurred,  and  no  communication  whatever 
can  be  shown  to  exist  between  the  two  localities. 

In  such  instances  it  is  sometimes  discovered,  and  it  may  be 
generally  assumed  that  the  "contagium"  has  been  conveyed 
indirectly  by  the  agency  of  persons  or  substances  which  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  diseased  animals. 
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This  view,  however,  does  not  satisfy  all  obseryers,  and  it  ocm- 
sequently  happens  that  a  large  number  of  persons  believe,  in 
reference  to  all  infectious  maladies,  that  they  do  not  possess  the 
property  of  communication  by  contact,  but  are  disseminated  in 
accordance  with  certain  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions,  the 
nature  of  which,  however,  they  do  not  profess  to  understand. 
During  the  progress  of  the  cattle  plague  many  persons  held  the 
belief  that  the  disease  was  in  no  way  infectious  or  contagioiis, 
and  they  manifested  their  indifference  to  the  consequences  of 
indirect  communication  between  sick  and  healthy  stock  by 
passing  freely  from  one  to  the  other.  In  a  great  many  instanoet 
the  result  of  this  course  of  procedure  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
communication  of  the  disease  to  the  healthy  animals;  bat  in 
some  few  instances  herds  which  were  so  injudiciously  treated 
nevertheless  escaped. 

Setting  aside  certain  exceptions  which  occasionally  present 
themselves,  and  to  which  more  than  necessary  importance  is 
often  attached,  it  is  true  that  contagious  and  infectious  Hifi>^tyf 
spread  in  obedience  to  the  operation  of  well-known  laws,  that 
they  assume  a  virulent  form  when  their  course  is  unrestricted, 
and  that  they  may  be,  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  extermi- 
nated by  the  application  of  stringent  measures. 

This  statement  is  made  with  confidence,  notwithstanding  tbe 
allegation  that  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  ( Aninuls) 
Act  has  not  materially  influenced  the  spread  of  infectious  and 
contagious  diseases  among  the  stock  of  our  own  country.  Ad- 
mitting the  allegation  to  be  true,  it  is  not  difficult  of  explaiift- 
tion.  In  the  first  place,  as  far  as  personal  observation  enablei 
me  to  decide,  the  Act  has  not  been  carried  out  effectually  in  any 
one  district,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole  country.  The  most 
energetic  action  which  I  have  witnessed  has  consisted  simply  in 
the  punishment  of  offenders  against  the  law — a  proooeding 
which,  however  desirable,  obviously  can  have  little  inflnenoe  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  negligence  of  the  offending  parties. 

Again,*  the  sanitary  care  of  the  stock  of  the  country,  whidi 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  veterinary  surgeons  has  beca 
very  generally  left  to  the  police,  who,  however  valuable  at 
assistants  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  the  various  secticHis  uf 
the  Act  are  quite  incompetent  to  detect  the  existence  of  ditfffif> 
to  decide  as  to  its  nature,  or  advise  in  reference  to  the  cnnltfe 
or  preventive  measures  which  may  be  necessary. 

The  fact  that  additional  veterinary  inspectors  are  appointed 
immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  cattle  plague  in  the  cowitij 
is  of  itself  a  proof  that  the  local  authorities  admit  the  value  of 
professional  aid.     Considerable   additional  expense  would  vn- 
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doabtedly  attend  the  employment  of  professional  men  as  inspec- 
tors all  over  the  country,  and  it  is  presumably  on  this  ground 
their  services  have  been  generally  dispensed  with.  The  objec- 
tion, however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  which  has  been 
stated,  namely,  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  has 
not  been  fairly  tested,  excepting  on  those  occasions  when  the 
prevalence  of  cattle  plague  or  sheep-pox  rendered  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  its  provisions  should  be  systematically  and  ener- 
getically enforced,  and  on  those  occasions  it  has  always  proved 
equal  to  the  extermination  of  the  diseases,  notwithstanding  that 
tl^  imperfection  of  some  of  its  sections  has  caused  unnecessary 
delay  in  the  adoption  of  the  measures  of  repression. 

Tlie  record  of  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  animals 
for  1872  has  a  distinctive  character  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
cattle  plague  in  Yorkshire,  the  history  of  it  will  occupy  the  most 
prominent  position  in  this  Report 

ThB  HlfiTOBT  OF  THB  OUTBBSAK  OF  THK  CaTTLE  FlAGUB  IN  ToBKSBIBE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circnmstance  that  cattle  plague  was  first  detected  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pocklington,  the  place  into  which  it  was  last  introduced. 
Its  existence  for  some  time  previously  in  the  districts  of  Fatrington  and 
Bridlington  was  altogether  unsuspected.  The  presence  of  cattle  plague  in  an 
important  agricultural  county  for  a  period  of  at  least  a  month  before  it  was 
detected,  was  in  all  probability  due  to  the  accident  of  its  ap^iearance  in  places 
where  few  cattle  where  congregated  together,  and  where  consequently  only 
single  cases  of  the  affection  occurred  at  intervals. 

The  usual  reticence  of  stock-owners  in  reference  to  the  existence  of  disease 
among  their  animals  will  in  some  measure  explain  the  concealment  of  the 
malady :  and  the  slaughter  of  diseased  animals  by  the  butcher  natondly 
retarded  its  spread  although  it  failed  to  completely  extinguish  it 

When  cattle  plague  attacked  a  large  herd  and  was  left  to  nm  its  course  un- 
checked under  the  unpression  that  it  was  the  common  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
the  discovery  of  its  true  nature  necessarily  followed  the  observation  of  ravages. 

As  soon  as  intelligenoe  of  the  outbreak  near  Pocklin^ton  was  received  an 
investigation  was  commenced,  and,  step  by  step,  all  the  important  particulars 
were  eUdted. 

Meanwhile,  evidence,  which  was  sometimes  incomplete,  often  contradictory, 
and  more  than  once  misleading,  had  to  be  examined,  and  it  was  only  after 
some  weeks  had  been  spent  in  the  investigation  that  sufficient  facts  were 
ooUeoted  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
disease. 

Before  the  report  of  the  outbreak  in  Yorkshire  was  sent  to  the  Veterinary 
Department,  it  was  well  known  that  the  risk  of  the  introduction  of  cattle 
plague  had  been  several  times  incurred  by  the  importation  of  Bussian  cattle, 
sororing  from  the  affection,  during  the  month  of  July ;  and  it  will  be  desirable, 
in  order  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  trans- 
missioii  of  the  disease  to  home-bred  stock,  to  refer  briefly  to  the  importation 
of  plague-infected  cattle  into  the  ports  of  London,  Hull,  Hartlepool,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and  Leith. 

Mr.  Nissler,  cattle-dealer,  of  Cronstadt  purchased,  during  the  sunmier,  a 
laive  number  of  cattle  in  St  Petersburg  market 

From  St  Petersburg  the  animals  were  sent  to  Cronstadt,  in  order  that 
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vessels  which  were  compelled  to  take  in  only  part  of  their  cargo  at  St  Peten- 
burg  owing  to  the  insufficient  depth  of  water  might  call  at  Oonatadt,  uid 
take  in  their  complement  of  cattle  to  convey  them  to  England,  and  elsewhere. 
About  50  of  the  cattle  were  shipped  to  Lubeck,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
17th  July  ;  from  Lubeck  the  animals  were  sent  by  rail  to  Hambtug,  and  on 
their  arrival  were  driven  to  a  field  at  Lockstedt  on  the  Holstein  fontier. 
Forty  of  them  were  afterwards  shipped  to  Hartlepool,  Newcastle,  and  HdL 
Of  the  remaining  ten,  one  died  and  nine  were  slaughtered  by  the  butcher  who 
bought  them. 

llie  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  in  Hamburg  was  traced  to  the  pnaenoe  of 
these  Russian  animals  in  the  meadows  at  Lockstedt  The  disease  lapidiy 
spread  to  a  large  herd  of  German  cattle  which  were  grazing  in  an  adjdniDg 
field.  On  the  26th  July  one  of  these  cattle  was  found  dead.  On  the  next 
day  two  more  were  very  ill,  and  were  killed,  and  on  the  5th  August  the 
remainder  of  the  herd  were  destroyed  as  well  as  seven  beasts  in  an  adjoining  fidd. 

Subsequently  38  of  the  Russian  cattle  were  sent  to  Berlin,  where  tb^  woe 
seized  by  the  authorities,  and  immediately  destroyed,  in  conseauenoe  of  cattle 
plague  being  detected  among  them.  The  rest  of  the  animals  were  sent  to 
this  country  with  the  exception  of  about  50,  which  appear  to  have  been  lent 
to  Cronstadt,  and  sold  there.  The  infected  cargoes  arrived  here  in  the  foUov- 
ing  order : — 

On  the  17th  July  the  <  Leda'  brought  25  cattle  from  Cronstadt  to  BeptSvd 
market  No  disease  was  detected  among  those  animals  when  they  wen  fat 
landed,  but  before  the  period  of  detention  had  elapsed  one  of  them  died,  snd 
on  a  post-mortem  examination  lesions  of  cattle  plague  were  evident 

On  the  21st  July  the  '  British  Queen  *  arrived  at  Hartlepool  finom  Hamlwis 
with  a  cargo  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Some  of  the  cattle  were  Russian  animili^ 
and  one  of  them,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  subject  of  eitde 
plague,  although  the  disease  was  not  officially  declared,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
animal  having  been  slaughtered  by  the  owner  without  the  inspector's  kumr- 
ledpe  or  consent.  All  the  animals  of  this  cargo  were  slaughtered  within  the 
defined  part,  the  sheep  as  well  as  the  cattle,  in  consequence  of  foot-and-nwiith 
disease  having  been  detected  soon  after  the  animals  were  landed. 

On  the  22ud  July  the  '  Brigadier '  from  Hamburg  arrived  at  Newcnde 
upon-Tjme  with  a  cargo  of  70  German  and  8  Russian  cattle.  The  Genua 
cattle  were  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  two,  which  were  suflfering  firan 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  One  of  the  Russian  cattle  was  ill,  and  died  soon  after 
being  landed.  In  this  case  also  the  inspector  found  the  characteristic  evidenoeiof 
cattle  plague  on  a  post-mortem  examination.  All  the  animals  were  slaug^tend 
in  the  defined  part  of  the  port,  and  the  carcases  of  the  plague-infected  aaimib 
were  disinfected  and  sent  in  charge  of  an  officer  to  a  manure  manuJGuloiy 
and  there  destroyed  by  immersion  in  vitriol.  It  was  afterwardr  ascertained 
that  one  animal  of  this  cargo  had  died  on  the  voyag^  and  been  thrown  Offf- 
board. 

On  the  23rd  July  the  '  Benachie '  from  Cronstadt  arrived  at  the  port  d 
Leith  with  50  Russian  cattle  on  board.  On  making  an  inspectioii  of  tiMH 
animals  on  board  the  ship  the  inspector  discovered  that  13  of  them  weie  tbi 
subjects  of  cattle  plague.  These  animals  were  slaughtered  and  thrown  ciw* 
board  at  sea  many  miles  from  the  land,  under  the  superintendence  of  tibe 
veterinary  inspector  of  the  port  The  rest  of  the  animaw  of  the  cai^  nm 
slaughtered  on  board,  and  the  carcases  were  removed  in  lighters,  taken  oat  to 
sea,  and  thrown  overboard.  It  would  appear  that  the  majority  of  the  oaiciKi 
so  treated  were  carried  out  to  sea,  as  only  portions  of  offid  and  parts  of  ctf- 
cases  were  subsequently  washed  ashore  on  fiie  Scotch  coast 

On  the  25th  July  the  '  Joseph  Soames,'  from  Cronstadt,  arrived  al  Hull 
with  56  Russian  cattle  on  board.  This  vessel  with  its  cargo  will  be  lefand 
to  in  another  part  of  the  Report. 
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On  the  28th  July  the  '  Yiatka,'  from  Cronstadt,  arrived  at  Deptford  with 
35  BuBsian  cattle  on  board,  lliis  vessel  had  taken  40  animals  on  board,  bnt 
ftn  of  them  had  died  during  the  voyage  and  been  thrown  overboard.  On  an 
inspection  being  made  of  the  animals  immediately  after  they  were  landed  at 
Deptford  three  of  them  were  found  to  be  affected  with  cattle  plague  in  its 
eaiiy  stage,  and  before  the  slaughter  of  the  cargo  could  be  complete  several 
others  gave  evidence  of  being  affected,  llie  diseased  animals  were  slaughtered, 
and  the  carcases  were  destroyed  by  being  placed  in  large  iron  digesters  (which 
an  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  Deptford  market)  and  submitted  to  a  high 
temperataie  by  the  introduction  of  condensed  steam.  The  offal  and  skins  of 
all  uke  animals  were  disinfected. 

On  the  29th  of  July  the  *  Brigadier '  returned  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  from 
Hamburg  with  103  German  cattle  on  board.  The  veterinary  inspector  on 
examining  these  animals  detected  cattle  plague  among  them.  The  cargo  was 
aooordingly  dealt  with  as  the  previous  one  had  been.  It  is  evident  that  these 
animals  must  have  been  infected  when  they  left  the  port  of  Hamburg. 

On  the  29th  July  the  « Gipsy  Queen '  arrived  at  West  Hartlepool  from 
Hamburg  with  26  German  cattle  on  board.  None  of  these  animals  were 
observed  to  be  ill  when  they  were  first  landed,  but  before  the  period  of  deten- 
tion had  elapsed  several  of  them  gave  evidence  of  being  infected  with  cattle 
niagne.  All  the  cattle  were  slaughtered,  the  carcases  were  disinfected  and 
imried  by  order  of  the  local  authority  under  the  superintendence  of  the  vet^ 
linarv  inspector.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  in  all  instances  the 
▼esaels  which  brought  plague-infected  animals  into  a  port  were  cleansed  and 
disinfected  under  the  direction  of  the  veterinary  inspector  before  being 
**  cleared,"  and  it  appears  that  in  every  instance  but  one,  the  means  whicn 
were  adopted  to  prevent  the  communication  of  cattle  plague  to  animals  in  this 
conntiy  were  effectual. 

The  history  of  the  cargo  of  Russian  cattle  which  introduced  the  cattle 
plague  into  Yorkshire  mav  now  be  proceeded  with. 

in  July  last  year,  the  landing  of  animals  infected  with  cattle  plague  from 
Bnssia  at  the  Deptford  market,  led  to  the  passing  of  an  Order  of  Council  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  Russian  animals.  Before  the  Order  came  into 
foToe,  however,  several  cargoes  of  cattle  which  had  been  shipped  at  Cronstadt 
were  on  the  sea,  bound  to  English  ports.  The  *  Joseph  Soames,'  the  ship  in 
which  we  are.most  interested,  left  Cronstradt  on  July  16th  with  58  cattle 
on  board,  and  a  general  cargo  consisting  of  iron,  to  be  shipped  to  New  York ; 
oow-hair  and  wool  for  Antwerp  and  Dunkirk ;  hemp,  wood,  tow,  wheat,  mats, 
and  bags  destined  for  Hull,  from  which  port  the  other  part  of  the  general, 
cargo  was  intended  to  be  shipped  to  America,  Belgium,  and  France. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Cronstadt  one  of  the  cattle  died,  and  was 
thrown  overboard.  On  the  fourth  day  another  animal  died,  and  was  also 
thrown  overboard.  Both  those  animals  were  examined,  and  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  found  to  have  died  from  choking,  but  subsequent  events  justified 
the  conclusion  that  both  of  them  were  affected  with  cattle  plague.  On  July 
26th,  the  vessel  arrived  at  Hull  and  entered  the  Humber  dock  early  in  the 
morning  of  that  day.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  the  customs' 
officer  went  on  board  ;  information  was  sent  to  the  veterinary  inspector,  who 
immediately  attended,  and,  after  examining  the  56  cattle,  reported  that  some 
of  them  were  affected  with  cattle  plague.  The  Order  of  Council  referred  to 
previously  was  then  in  force,  and  the  animals  consequently  were  not  permitted 
to  land.  Meanwhile,  the  passengers,  eight  in  number,  and  also  the  crew,  went 
on  shore.  The  ship  was  left  in  cliarge  of  a  customs' ofiicer,  and  information  was 
immediately  telegraphed  to  London  by  the  veterinary  inspector,  who  required 
instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  cattle.  Directions  were  given  to  prevent 
communication  with  the  shore,  but,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done,  there 
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is  no  doubt  that  frequent  communication  took  place.  PersonB  oonoemed  aboat 
the  cattle  visited  the  ship,  and  while  the  vessel  was  lying  in  the  dock  the 
removal  of  the  general  cargo  from  the  hold  was  continued.  On  Friday^  July 
26th,  I  proceeded  on  board  the  *  Joseph  Soames,'  accompanied  by  FiofesBor 
Simonds,  and  after  making  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  cattle,  we  ascer- 
tained that  18  of  them  presented  decided  evidence  of  being  affected  with  cattle 
pla^e.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  the  whole 
of  Uie  cargo  should  be  slaughtered  and  the  carcases  in  some  way  desticiyed. 
At  this  point  a  serious  difficulty  arose,  llie  defined  pirt  of  the  port  of  Hull 
includes  the  landing-places,  the  Customs'  dep6t  in  mth  Place,  ^nd  aefenl 
slaughter-houses  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  nearest  to  the  places  where 
the  cattle  are  landed.  No  ground  was  available  in  which  carcases  coold  be 
buried  without  previously  being  taken  through  the  streets  of  the  town ;  and 
within  the  defined  part  there  existed  no  appliances  for  the  destruction  of  them 
by  burning  or  boiling.  The  only  course  that  presented  itself  was  the  ainkisg 
of  the  carcases  at  sea,  and  after  communication  with  the  local  autlioritVy  whose 
inspector  was  in  attendance  from  the  first,  it  was  decided  to  slaughter  the 
animals  on  board  the  vessel,  pack  the  carcases  in  lighters,  and  sink  them,  is 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Order,  more  than  three  miles  from  tlie 
BritiBh  coast.  Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  carry  this  intention  into 
effect ;  all  the  animals  were  slaughtered  on  board  on  July  27th,  the  caicsM 
were  packed  in  two  lighters,  battened  down,  roped  across,  and  at  high  tide 
about  11  o'clock  the  same  night  they  were  towed  out  to  sea.  The  meus 
employed  to  sink  the  lighters  proved  to  be  quite  inadequate,  and  they  were  finiUy 
turned  adrift.  Information  of  the  event  was  communicated  to  me  on  July 
the  28th,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  the  officer  of  the  local  aathoii^ 
who  had  been  sent  out  in  charge  of  the  carcases.  Notwithstanding  that  I  mi 
^ly  aware  of  the  grave  error  which  had  been  committed  in  not  bringing  tlie 
lighters  back  again  into  the  Humber,  when  it  was  found  that  the  aj^jliiDoei 
for  sinking  them  were  not  sufficient,  I  was  unable  to  suggest  any  remedy.  It 
was  anticipated  that  the  carcases,  and  most  probably  the  lighters  in  whidi 
they  were  placed,  would  be  stranded  on  some  part  of  the  English  ooasti  but 
preyious  experience  of  such  an  occurrence  did  not  justify  any  serious  appt- 
hension  of  its  consequences. 

One  of  the  lighters  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  carcases  were  aubseqiient^ 
cast  ashore  on  various  parts  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk  coasts. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  July  one  of  the  lighters  was  seen  about  flidU 
miles  from  the  shore  at  Dimlington.    On  Friday  the  second  of  Augusti^i 

SLter,  marked  <*  W.  Brown,  Hull,  No.  9,"  with  40  carcases,  was  wadbed 
ore  at  Huttoft,  on  the  coast  of  Lincolnshire,  in  the  port  of  Boston.  Oa 
August  28th  it  was  reported  that  a  number  of  carcases  of  Russian  cattle  bid 
been  washed  ashore  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Norfolk,  and  between  the  Stli 
and  30th  of  August  the  returns  of  the  Receiver  of  Wreck  mention  six  Cl^ 
cases  which  were  washed  ashore  in  the  port  of  Wells. 

All  these  carcases  were  buried  under  the  direction  of  the  Customs  authoiittfi 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  Order  of  Council  relating  to  the  boriil 
of  carcases.  The  actual  number  stranded  is  55,  of  which  48  were  washed 
ashore  in  Lincolnshire  at  Boston  and  Grimsby,  and  7  at  the  port  of  Welk 
On  the  assumption  that  all  these  animals  came  from  the  '  Joseph  Soamei' 
only  one  carcase  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is  not,  however,  absolute^ 
cleu*  that  all  the  carcases  were  those  of  the  Russian  cattle.  In  any  cass  it 
can  now  be  confidently  asserted  that  no  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  occurred  in 
any  part  of  the  country  where  the  carcases  were  stranded. 

Some  weeks  passed  after  the  last  carcases  had  been  buried,  and  it  mi 
anticipated  that  all  danger  had  passed,  when  intelligence  of  the  alleged  exist- 
ence of  cattle  plague  among  a  herd  of  22  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Benyman,  of 
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Yaiduun,  near  Pooklington,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  was  telegraphed 
to  the  Veterinary  Department. 

An  investigation  was  immediately  ordered,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Veterinaiy 
Inspector,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Pocklington, 
whieh  place  he  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  information  of  the 
catlmtk  was  received  in  London ;  and,  after  inspecting  the  diseased  cattle, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  reporting  that  they  were  suffering  from  rinderpest. 
All  the  regulations  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals^  Act,  1869,  and  the 
Orders  relating  to  cattle  plague  were  directly  put  in  force.  The  whole  of 
the  cattle  forming  the  infected  herd  were  killed  and  huried,  the  proceeding 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  two  following  days,  and  the  district  was 
declared  "  infected  **  hy  the  local  authority. 

On  my  arrival  at  Pocklington  I  ascertained  that  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle  belonging  to  different  owners  had  been  pastured  in  the  fields  adjacent 
to  Mr.  Berryman*s  lands.  Some  of  these  cattle  had  been  removed  by  the 
owners  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  among  Mr.  Berryman's  cattle  was 
known,  but  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
infection.  On  this  presumption  1  pointed  out  to  the  local  authority  the  risk 
which  was  incurred  of  the  spreading  of  the  disease ;  however,  as  the  cattle 
had  not  been  in  contact  with  the  diseased  animals,  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
could  be  slaughtered  by  order  of  the  authorities,  lliey  were  all  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  infected  district,  and  could  consequently  be  kept 
under  supervision. 

It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  infec- 
tion had  actually  extended  to  some  of  the  herds  referred  to,  although  no  indica- 
tion of  disease  was  detected  until  a  week  after  the  slaughter  of  Mr.  Berryman's 
herd. 

The  cattle  plague  extended  by  degrees  from  Yapham  until  it  reached  the 
stock  on  a  farm  about  five  miles  distant,  and  notwithstanding  the  active  steps 
which  were  taken  by  the  authorities  of  Pocklington  to  carry  out  the  law,  the 
plague  was  not  finally  extinguished  until  the  last  week  in  October. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  investigation  the  following  particulars  referring 
to  the  introduction  of  the  disease  into  Yapham  were  furnished  to  me  by  Mr. 
Berryman:^ 

On  August  19th  Mr.  Berryman  bought,  at  Hunmanby  market^  22  cattle  of 
Mr.  Woodcock  of  Bridlington,  who  had  26  cattle  in  the  market  for  sale.  On 
the  some  evening  the  22  beasts  bought  by  Mr.  Berryman  were  driven  to  DriflSeld, 
a  distance  of  14  miles,  and  pastured  in  a  field  by  themselves,  near  the  Falcon 
Inn.  The  next  day  the  animals  were  driven  to  Pocklington,  a  distance  of 
16  miles,  and  placed  in  Mr.  Berryman's  paddock  outside  the  town.  On  the 
following  day  they  were  driven  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  fields  in  Mr.  Berry- 
man's occupation  at  Yapham.  where  they  remained.  Mr.  Berryman  did  not 
aee  the  animals  for  two  or  three  days  after  their  arrival  at  Yapham,  and  when 
he  did  visit  the  pastures  in  which  they  were  kept,  he  did  not  like  the  appear- 
ance of  several  of  them.  However,  expecting  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  he  was  not  alarmed  at  the  slight  signs  of  illness  which  he  detected. 
Nothing  of  consequence  occurred  until  August  27th,  when  the  herdman 
informed  Mr.  Berryman  that  two  of  the  cattle  were  very  ill.  On  the  next 
day  one  of  the  beasts  was  in  a  dying  state  and  the  other  suffering  severely. 
Both  these  animals  died  shortly  afterwards. 

The  symptoms  which  Mr.  Berryman  noticed  were  diarrhoea,  discharge  from 
eyes  and  nostrils,  and  soreness  of  mouth.  Veterinary  aid  was  sought,  and 
the  sick  animals  were  placed  under  treatment.  The  disease  rapidly  spread 
among  the  herd,  several  beasts  died,  and  the  veterinary  inspector  of  the  dis- 
trict was  led  to  suspect  the  existence  of  cattle  plague.  Owing  to  the  report 
which  he  sent  to  the  local  autiiority  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  was  held  on 
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September  Srd,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Veterinary  D^iartment  of 
the  Privy  Conncil  reporting  the  existence  of  cattle  plague  in  the  district 

Before  the  disease  was  officially  declared,  8  cattle  of  the  herd  had  died, 
11  others  were  affected,  and  only  3  were  reported  free  from  disease. 

From  these  £acts  it  was  evident  that  one  or  more  of  the  22  animals  bonghtat 
Hnnmanby  market  on  19th  August,  must  have  been  infected  at  or  about  the 
time  of  purchase.  It  consequently  became  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain 
whence  the  animals  which  were  in  the  market  on  that  day  had  oome,  and  in 
what  way  they  had  all  been  disposed  of. 

The  market  at  Hunmanby  is  held  chiefly  for  the  sale  of  faX  stock,  and  I 
was  assured  that  the  26  cattle  sold  by  Mr.  Woodcock  were  the  only  store 
cattle  in  the  market  on  August  19th.  Accordingly  my  inquiries  had  spedil 
reference  to  those  animals.  Before  I  left  Focklington  I  was  informed  that  it 
least  two  of  the  lot  of  22  bought  by  Mr.  Berryman  at  Hunmanby  had  been 
in  possession  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Sewerby  Cottage,  Bridlington,  it  was  alio 
stated  that  these  animals  had  been  bought  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  Hull  maiket, 
where  they  had  been  sent  from  LincolnSiire.  By  a  very  obvious  process  cf 
induction  the  theory  was  at  once  established  that  cattle  plagae  had  Deen  fint 
introduced  into  Lincolnshire  through  the^*  agency  of  the  carcases  of  disessed 
Bussian  cattle  which  were  stranded  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast  after  having 
been  removed  from  the  '  Joseph  iSoames'  and  put  in  lighters  for  the  purposes 
being  sunk  at  sea. 

This  exnlanation  of  the  origin  of  the  cattle  plague  in  Yorkshire  was  anhsB- 
tatingly  adopted,  and  although  subsequent  inquiry  proved  it  to  be  entinij 
erroneous,  the  idea  that  the  infection  emanated  m  some  way  from  the  strsaded 
carcases  is  still  to  some  extent  entertained.  Disregarding  the  solution  of  t]» 
difficulty  thus  suggested,  I  proceeded  to  Bridlington  under  the  conviction  thil 
cattle  plague  had  existed  on  Mr.  Taylor's  farm  before  the  animals  whidi  be 
sold  to  Mr.  Woodcock  were  sent  to  Hunmanby  market,  a  conviction  wbiok 
was  strengthened  by  the  evidence  obtained  immediately  on  my  arrivil  tt 
Bridlington,  where,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  cattle  plague  was  then  exIfUng 
in  several  pJaces. 

The  primary  object  of  inquiry  was  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  lot  of 
26  store  cattle  sold  by  Mr.  Woodcock  at  Hunmanby  on  August  19th.  SdM 
time  was  occupied  in  completing  the  inquiry,  but  the  result  may  be  written 
in  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Woodcock  bought  26  cattle  of  Mr.  Wise,  near  Bridlington,  who  kd 
grazed  them  during  the  summer.  All  these  animals,  however,  and  all  Hi. 
Wise*s  stock  may  be  at  once  exempted  from  suspicioh. 

Mr.  Woodcock  next  sold  three  of  the  bt  for  slaughter  in  the  town.  Umb^ 
in  the  course  of  his  trade  as  a  dealer,  he  bought  three  cattle  of  Mr.  Tavkr, 
which  three  animals  corresponded,  as  Mr.  Wo^cock  believed,  with  the  three 
which  Mr.  Taylor  had  bought  in  Hull  market  on  August  12th.  In  ftct, 
however,  only  two  of  the  three  Hull  beasts  were  sold  by  Mr.  Taylor  to  Mr. 
Woodcock.  The  other  one  was  sold  to  Mr.  Woodoock*s  brother,  a  batcher  it 
Bridlington,  a  few  days  after  it  reached  Mr.  Taylor's  premises,  and  its  plase 
was  supolied  by  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  own  stock. 

The  three  Hull  cattle  sold  in  the  market  on  August  12th  to  Mr.  Taykr 
were  traced  to  the  farms  from  \fhich  they  had  been  sent  to  Hull,  and  it  use 
ascertained  that  no  disease  of  any  kind  had  existed  on  those  premises  ^tker 
before  or  after  the  cattle  were  sent  to  Hull  market. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  lot  of  26  beasts  sold  at  Himmanby  on  August  19Ui 
was  composed  of  23  cattle  bought  of  Mr.  Wise,  two  which  Mr.  Taylor  had 
bought  in  Hull  market  on  August  12th,  and  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's  own  stoct 
Coincidently  with  the  obtainment  of  this  evidence  the  fact  transpired  thst  t 
disease,  which  Mr.  Taylor  suspected  to  be  pleuro-pneumonia,  had  existed  on 
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his  premiMs  for  some  time  past,  and  bad  induced  him  to  get  rid  of  nearly  all 
his  stock. 

Of  the  lot,  26  in  namher,  so  constituted,  Mr.  Berryman  bought  22,  namely; 
20  of  the  cattle  which  had  been  grazed  by  Mr.  Wise,  and  the  two  Hull  beasts 

£  larked  by  a  scissors'  clip)  which  had  been  on  Mr.  Taylor*s  farm  for  souie 
ys.  The  other  four  beasts  of  the  lot  of  26,  namely,  three  of  Mr.  Wise's 
and  one  of  Mr.  Taylor's,  were  bought  by  Mr.  Robinson  in  Hunmanby  market 
on  August  19th,  and  by  him  sold  again  directly  to  another  dealer. 

These  four  cattle  which  were  placed  with  a  number  of  others  were  after- 
wards traced  by  Professor  Simonds  to  a  park  near  Leeds,  and  found  to  be  in 
good  health. 

llie  Hunmanby  lot  of  26  beasts  being  accounted  for,  the  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  the  malady  at  Pocklington  may  be  continued. 

Suspicion  at  once  pointed  to  Hull  as  the  original  centre  of  the  outbreak. 
In  the  last  week  of  July  18  Russian  cattle  affected  with  plague  had  stood  on 
board  the  'Joseph  Soames'  which  was  lying  in  the  Humber  dock  so  close  to 
the  quay  that  the  Customs  officer,  on  one  occasion,  went  on  board  witheui 
naing  a  boat,  merely  stepping  from  one  vessel  to  another.  Communication  of 
the  infection  to  cattle  m  the  town,  by  indirect,  means,  might  at  least  bo 
assumed  as  a  probability ;  and  the  concealment  of  the  disease,  the  slaughter 
of  the  sick  animals,  and  the  exposure  for  sale  in  the  market  of  the  apparently 
healthy  animals  which  had  been  herded  with  them,  were  circumstances 
which  at  once  suggested  themselves  as  simple  and  natural  consequences  of 
the  first  assumption.  Three  markets  had  been  held  at  Hull  between  the 
time  of  the  removal  of  the  carcases  of  the  plague-infected  cattle  from  the 
*  Joseph  Soames'  and  the  sale  of  the  Hunmanby  lot,  and  the  serious  question 
presented  itself,  '*  What  has  become  of  the  cattle  sold  on  July  29th,  August 
5th,  and  August  12th,  in  Hull  market  ?" 

No  time  was  lost  in  prosecuting  this"  essential  inquiry,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  Mr.  Shorten,  Veterinary  Inspector  of  the  Port  of  Hull,  rendered 
▼aluahle  assistance.  Meanwhile  the  suspicion  of  an  outbreak  of  cattle  plague 
on  Mr.  Taylor's  fiurm  some  considerable  time  prior  to  August  19th  assumed 
the  character  of  a  [positive  fact.  First,  it  was  a  matter  of  observation  that 
Mr.  Taylor  had  got  rid  of  nearly  all  his  stock,  and  amongst  other  animals,  he 
had  sacrificed  at  a  butcher's  price  a  valuable  heifer  which  had  obtained  several 
first  prizes,  and  was  expected  to  gain  others. 

Next,  Mr.  Taylor  admitted  that  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  existence  of 
pleoro-pneumonia  among  his  stock,  and  on  that  account  considered  it  advisable 
to  get  rid  of  them. 

Thirdly,  his  valuable  bull  died  on  Wednesday,  September  4th,  after  a  short 
illness,  and  two  cows  which  had  been  sent  to  this  animal  on  August  Slst^ 
were  seen  by  me  to  be  suffering  from  cattle  plague  on  September  9th. 

Under  those  circumstances  I  felt  justified  in  assuming  that  the  disease 
which  Mr.  Taylor  suspected  to  be  pleuro-pneumonia,  was  in  reality  cattle 
plague  which  he  had  introduced  among  his  stock  with  cattle  bought  by  him 
in  Hull  market  on  August  12th.  The  only  difficulty  opposed  to  this  assump- 
tion was  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  between  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  Russian  cattle  from  the  'Joseph  Soames'  on  July  29th,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  three  animals  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  Hull  market  on  August  12th« 
This  difficulty  would  of  course  have  ceased  to  exist  if  the  disease  were  dis- 
covered to  have  broken  out  among  cows  in  the  dairies  of  the  town  of  Hull, 
because  the  presence  of  infected  cattle  in  the  market  a  fortnight  after  com- 
munication  of  infection  from  the  Russian  beasts,  would  have  been  easily 
explained.    But  the  most  careful  inquiry  failed  to  afford  any  reasonable 

gonnd  for  the  conclusion  that  an  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  had  occurred  in 
ulL 
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,  While  the  investigation  at  Hull  was  being  carried  on,  an  outbreak  of  cattle 
plagiie  was  reported  from  Patrington,  about  15  miles  east  of  Hull.  I  ixnme- 
diately  proceeded  to  the  spot  and  obtained  eyidence,  which,  added  to  that 
collected  by  Mr.  Shorten,  in  reference  to  the  destination  of  cattle  sold  in  Hull 
market  on  July  29  th,  August  5th,  and  August  12th,  enabled  me  to  conatraet 
a  consistent  theory  of  the  introduction  of  cattle  plague  into  the  three  diatricti 
of  Patrington,  Bridlington,  and  Pocklington. 

In  commencing  this  account  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  yinisof 
cattle  plague  was  in  some  manner  conveyed  to  animals  in  Hull  market  on 
July  the  29th  from  the  Russian  beasts  which  were  removed  from  the  '  Josnh 
Soames*  on  July  the  27th.  With  this  assumption,  the  introduction  of  the 
disease  into  the  three  districts  referred  to,  becomes  easily  explicaUa  On 
July  the  29th,  in  Hull  market,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Bridlington,  bought  to 
heifers,  and  Mr.  Newcombe,  butcher,  of  Patrington,  bought  one  heifer  and  one 
steer,  all  of  which  animals  it  was  subsequently  ascertained,  came  from  fumi 
on  which  no  disease  of  a  contagious  character  had  existed.  Mr.  Newoombe*i 
beasts  were  driven  to  the  Hull  railway  station  and  trucked  to  PatriDgfam. 
They  were  then  driven  to  a  field  near  Mr.  Sanderson's  mill,  whera  th«f 
remained  until  August  the  11th.  On  that  day  the  heifer  was  observed  toU 
ill,  and  on  the  following  day  it  was  slaughtered,  and  sent  to  Hull  market  to 
be  sold  for  human  food.  On  August  the  19th,  the  steer  was  observed  to  bi 
ill  and  was  slaughtered, -and  on  the  following  day  also  sent  to  Hull  marini 
These  two  animals  were  seen  by  the  veterinary  surgeon  at  Patrington,  and  he 
expressed  to  me  his  opinion  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  cattle  plague, 
altnough  at  the  time  he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  make  any  njpot 
of  the  occurrence  as  both  the  animals  were  killed  immediately  on  ths 
symptoms  of  disease  being  observed.  In  the  pastures  adjacent  to  Mr*  New- 
combe's  field,  Mr.  Sanderson,  miller,  had  two  cows  and  three  calves.  AnothBr 
calf  on  the  same  premises  was  kept  in  a  shed  some  distance  from  the  fidd. 
About  August  the  23rd,  three  days  after  the  slaughter  of  Mr.  NewoombiPi 
steer,  one  of  the  calves  belonging  to  Mr.  Sanderson  was  taken  ill  and  died  in 
two  days.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  other  two  calves  fell  ill  and  died ;  aU 
the  carcases  were  sent  to  the  tanners  at  Hedon.  On  Saturday,  Seplembflr 
the  7th,  the  two  cows  were  taken  ill  and  died,  one  on  Septemoer  the  lOlL 
and  the  other  on  September  the  11th.  The  last  animal  was  seen  and 
examined  post-mortem  by  Mr.  Douthwaite,  the  inspector  at  Beverley,  tnd 
was  by  him  ascertained  to  have  been  affected  with  cattle  plague.  On 
September  the  19th,  1  visited  Patrington  and  inspected  two  cowa  aii^  a  hofcr 
which  were  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Alvin,  adjoining  that  in  wbkh 
Sanderson's  cattle  were  kept.  Chie  of  the  cows  belonging  to  Mr.  Alvin  I 
found  to  be  sufiering  from  cattle  plague,  and  from  the  symptoms  which  wen 
then  apparent,  I  concluded  that  the  disease  had  been  developed  for  at  leasts 
period  of  three  days.  The  diseased  animal  and  two  healthy  ones  which  woe 
in  the  same  field  with  it,  were  immediately  slaughtered  and  buried  by  ocder 
of  the  local  authority.  On  further  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  a  cow  bekngiBt 
to  Mr.  Suddiby,  and  another  belonging  to  Mr.  Watson,  had  been  remml 
from  adjacent  pastures  a  short  time  previously,  and  also  that  Mr.  Alvin  had 
taken  away  two  heifers  to  premises  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  keeping  them  there  until  they  had  calved.  These  animals,  with  tbe  two 
calves,  wore  slaughtered  and  buried  by  order  of  the  local  authority. 

This  evidence  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  cattle  plague  •■  fm 
back  as  September  the  7th,  when  Mr.  Sanderson's  two  cowa  were  attaokad, 
one  of  these  animals  having  been  undoubtedly  affected  with  the  diaeaae  wfaa 
it  was  examined  by  Mr.  Douthwaite ;  but  the  fair  presumption  ia,  that  ths 
outbreak  of  cattle  plague  on  Mr.  Sanderson's  farm  occurred  shortly  aftar  tht 
death  of  Mr.  Kewcombe's  steer  on  Auizust  the  20th;  and  furtha,  thsl 
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thd  illness  of  these  last-named  animals  was  due  to  cattle  plagae  wbich  tHey 
most  have  in  some  way  contracted  during  the  time  that  they  stood  in  Hull 
market  on  July  the  29th.  Owing  to  the  paucity  of  stock  in  the  Patrington 
district,  the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  ceased  with  the  destruction  of  the  cattle 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Alvin,  Suddiby,  and  Watson. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  on  the  same  day,  July  the  29th,  when  Mr. 
Newcombe  bought  the  cattle  in  Hull  market  which  introduced  cattle  pla^e 
into  the  Patrington  district,  Mr.  Taylor  purchased  the  four  heifers  to  which 
the  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  at  Bridlington  may  be  fairly  referred.  These 
animals  remained  all  night  at  Hull  after  Mr.  Taylor  had  bought  them,  and 
on  the  following  day,  July  the  30th,  they  were  driven  to  Bridlington,  and 
placed  in  a  field  adjoining  his  house,  along  with  some  other  stock.  On  the 
8th  of  AuCTist  three  of  the  heifers  were  sold  to  a  butcher  at  Bridlington,  and 
were  killed  on  the  9th.  The  remaining  animal  was  kept  until  the  I6th  of 
the  month,  and  then  sold  to  Mr.  Woodcock,  butcher,  at  Bridlington  Quay.  Mr. 
Taylor  asserts  that  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  cattle  plague  among 
his  stock  at  this  time,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  some 
of  the  animals  were  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  this  disease  he  was  induced  to  get  rid  of  them  to  the  butcher. 

The  following  evidence  in  reference  to  Mr.  Taylor's  stock  was  obtained 
during  the  investigation  that  was  carried  on  at  Bridlington : — 

Adjoining  the  field  in  which  the  heifers  purchased  at  Hull  on  July  29th 
were  put,  was  a  shed  in  which  Mr.  Taylor's  short-horn  heifer  and  short-bom 
ball  were  kept  The  heifer  was  a  pure  bred  animal,  had  been  shown  at 
Tuious  agricultural  shows  throughout  the  country,  and  had  taken  six  first 
prizes.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  no  inten- 
tion of  selling  the  animal  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  10  days  after  the  last  of  the  four  beasts  bought  at  Hull  was  sent  to 
the  butcher,  the  heifer  was  observed  to  be  unwell;  and  on  the  28th,  Mr. 
Taylor,  anticipating,  as  he  states,  the  presence  of  lung  disease,  sold  this 
aounal  to  a  butcher  at  Bridlington,  by  whom  it  is  believed  it  was  slaughtered 
immediately.  On  the  2nd  of  September  the  bull  which  was  kept  in  the  same 
shed,  which  was  partly  divided  by  a  wall,  was  attacked  with  illness,  and 
within  48  hours  this  animal  died,  on  Wednesday,  September  the  4th.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  two  cows  which  were  sent  to  this  animal  on 
August  the  31st  were  attacked  with  cattle  plague  in  the  course  of  eight  days 
aftOTwards. 

The  evidence  of  the  introdnction  of  cattle  plague  among  Mr.  Taylor's  stock 
by  the  agency  of  the  four  heifers  which  he  purchased  in  Hull  market  on 
July  the  29th  is  obviously  not  conclusive ;  but  it  is  a  reasonable  assumption, 
based  on  the  history  of  the  outbreak  at  Patrington,  that  plague-infected 
animals  stood  in  Hull  market  on  that  day,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  two 
lots  of  cattle  which  stood  in  that  market  were  taken  to  premises  on  which 
cattle  plague  subsequently  appeared.  It  is  not  known  that  either  of  the  four 
heifers  which  Mr.  Taylor  purchased  on  July  the  29th  were  afflicted  with  any 
illness  while  they  were  in  his  possession ;  but  it  is  known  that  they  were  all 
slaughtered,  and  that  a  serious  disease  appeared  among  his  own  stock  about 
that  time.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Newcombe,  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  animals 
were  attacked  with  illness  which  rendered  their  immediate  slaughter  expe- 
dient, in  one  case  eleven  days,  and  in  the  other  nineteen  days  after  their 
arrival  at  Patrington.  Assuming  that  only  one  of  these  animals  was 
infected  with  cattle  plague  when  Mr.  Newcombe  purchased  it,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  symptoms  likely  to  attract  attention  might  not  be  mani- 
fested until  the  expiration  of  nine  or  ten  days  from  the  time  of  its  infection. 
The  communication  of  the  infection  to  the  other  animal  may  very  well  be 
dated  back  to  the  time  when  the  first  one  manifested  signs  of  the  disease. 
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The  extension  of  the  cattle  plague  to  Pocklington  district  was  dearly  the 
result  of  the  sending  of  cattle  which  had  heen  on  Mr.  Taylor's  premises  to 
Hunmanhy  market.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  disease  did 
exist  on  Mr.  Taylor's  premises  prior  to  August  the  19th,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  cattle  which  had  been  on  his  premises  for  some  time  were  sent  to 
that  market  along  with  others  which  had  come  from  a  farm  where  no  disesM 
existed,  and  that  these  animals  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Berryman,  taken 
to  Pocklington,  and  lastly  to  Yapham,  where  they  remained  undl  the  cattle 
plague  appeared  among  them,  about  a  week  afterwards,  one  of  the  animab 
(known  by  the  scissor  mark)  which  had  been  sent  from  Mr.  Taylor's  Cum 
being  among  the  first  attacked.  It  fortunately  happened  that  all  the  cattle 
which  were  sold  at  Hull  market  on  July  the  29th,  excepting  those  bought  l^ 
Mr.  Taylor,  were  sold  to  butchers,  the  majority  of  wnom  resided  in  HnlL 
It  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  inquiry  in  respect  of  the  destini- 
tion  of  the  animals  sold  in  the  market  on  that  day  any  further. 

From  Mr.  Taylor's  premises  the  disease  spread  by  direct  contact  with  a 
diseased  animal  to  two  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  Slst  of  Augut, 
two  days  before  Hie  bull  was  discovered  to  be  ill,  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Sewerly, 
and  the  steward  of  the  Key.  Yarborough  Lloyd  Ghraeme,  Sewerby  Houe, 
each  sent  a  cow  to  Mr.  Taylor's  bull.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Robinson's  oow»  ^ 
animal,  which  was  herded  with  seven  cows  and  two  calves,  was  seen  to  be 
unwell  on  Friday,  September  the  6th,  and  was  accordingly  at  once  removed 
from  the  pasture,  and  placed  in  a  shed.  On  Sunday  morning  the  animal  vu 
turned  out  for  an  hour  in  a  field  in  which  four  yearlings  were  grazing.  All 
these  animals  escaped  the  infection  notwithstanding  that  when  I  saw  d» 
cow  on  Monday,  September  the  9th,  all  the  symptoms  of  cattle  plague  wot 
well  marked. 

The  cow  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Y.  L.  Graeme  was  seen  by  me  also  on 
September  the  9th,  and  was  found  to  be  affected  with  the  disease.  Tlii 
animal  at  the  time  it  was  taken  ill  was  herded  with  six  cows  and  four  Cilf» 
Between  twenty  and  thirty  cattle  which  were  on  the  same  farm  need  not 
be  further  referred  to,  as  they  were  in  a  pasture  so  remote  fix>m  that  ia 
which  the  cow  was  placed  as  to  remove  them  from  all  risk  of  direct  jnfrffti^ 
The  disease  on  the  Kev.  Mr.  Graeme's  farm  extended  first  to  the  calves,  sobh 
of  which  had  received  the  milk  of  the  cow  first  attacked,  up  to  the  time  thit 
she  was  taken  ill.  On  September  the  11th  the  first  calf  was  foond  to  te 
suffering  from  the  disease.  This  animal  was  slaughtered  and  buried  iiiiiii»> 
diately,  together  with  one  which  had  been  herd^  with  it.  On  September 
the  14th  another  calf  was  attacked,  and  was  slaughtered  and  buried,  tooetber 
with  one  which  bad  been  herded  with  it.  On  September  the  19th  the  cuiesee 
extended  to  the  cows,  one  animal  together  with  a  calf  gave  evidence  of  beiDg 
affected,  and  they  were  accordingly  killed  and  buried.  On  September  the 
23rd,  in  order  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  infection,  aU  animili 
which  had  either  been  herded  with  diseased  ones  or  had  been  within  probable 
reach  of  infection  were  slaughtered  and  buried.  The  animals  thus  disposed 
of  included  four  cows,  three  steers,  and  one  heifer.  The  remainder  oi  Hx, 
Graeme's  stock,  which  were  kept  at  a  distance,  altogether  escaped  the 
disease. 

The  sudden  cessation  of  the  cattle  plague  on  Mr.  Robinson's  farm  after  tbe 
slaughter  of  the  one  diseased  cow  was  an  unusual  circumstance,  althoorii 
not  an  unprecedented  one.  It  happened  on  many  occasions  daring  ue 
progress  of  the  cattle  plague  from  1865  to  1867,  that  the  immediate  septn- 
tion  of  the  diseased  from  tbe  healthy  was  attended  with  the  arrestatioD  of 
the  plague ;  and  the  matter  would  hardly  have  been  a  subject  for  comment  if 
Mr.  Robinson,  when  he  had  removed  the  sick  cow  from  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
had  kept  the  animal  properly  isolated,  instead  of  which  he  placed  her,  while 
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suffering  from  the  disease,  which  must  at  that  time  have  heen  well  developed, 
in  the  pasture  which  contained  the  four  yearlings  previously  referred  to.  The 
eaoape  of  these  animals  can  only  he  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the 
cow liad  remained,  during  the  short  time  she  was  in  the  field,  in  a  comer  hy 
herself^  a  very  prohahle  thing  to  occur  under  the  circumstances,  and  that 
oonaeqnently  there  was  no  contact  hetween  the  sick  animal  and  the  healthy 
ones. 

Another  outbreak  of  cattle  plague  had  occurred  previously  to  my  arrival, 
among  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Gibson.  On  September  the  8th  I  inspected 
the  herd  of  fifteen  animals,  and  found  the  majority  of  them  suffering  from 
die  plague,  some  of  them  having  the  disease  in  its  last  stage.  I  ascertained 
that  these  animals  had  been  placed  in  the  pasture.  Colonel  PricketCs  field, 
10  which  they  were  when  I  saw  them,  on  the  previous  Sunday,  September 
the  1st.  One  heifer  of  the  herd,  which  then  numbered  sixteen,  was  ill.  This 
animal  died  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and  was  buried  in  the  field.  It  is 
not  known  whether  at  that  time  others  of  the  herd  ])re8ented  symptoms  of 
illness,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  infection  had  already  made 
some  progress,  as  the  majority  of  the  herd  were  affected  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  Mr.  Gibson's  cattle  had  previously  to  September  the  1st  been  pastured 
in  a  field  at  Bridlington  Quay,  and  auy  communication  between  these  cattle 
and  the  diseased  beasts  on  Mr.  Taylor's  farm  must  necessarily  have  been 
indiiect.  On  September  the  9th  the  remaining  fifteen  cattle  belonging  to 
Mr.  Gibson  were  slaughtered  and  buried  in  the  field. 

On  September  the  12th  I  inspected  six  cows  belonging  to  Mrs.  Edmonds, 
and  found  one  of  the  animals  suffering  severely  from  cattle  plague.  This 
animal  was  immediately  shot.  No  difficulty  attended  the  tracing  of  the 
origin  of  this  outbreak,  as  the  cows  had  been  pastured  in  a  field  adjoining  that 
in  which  Mr.  Gibson's  animals  were  put  on  Sunday,  September  the  1st.  No 
further  steps  were  taken  in  reference  to  the  remainder  of  Mrs.  Edmonds's 
eowB  until  the  occurrence  of  another  case  of  cattle  plague  among  them  on 
September  the  17th,  when  it  was  decided  to  slaughter  and  bury  all  the  animals 
in  the  field. 

On  September  the  17th,  exactly  eight  days  after  the  destruction  of  Mr. 
Gibson's  herd,  the  disease  was  found  to  have  extended  to  a  herd  in  another 
field  adjoining  that  in  which  his  cattle  had  stood.  One  cow,  belonging  to 
Ifr.  Franks,  was  seen  by  me  on  that  day  suffering  from  cattle  plague  in  a 
well  developed  form.  The  animal  when  first  observed  was  standing  in  a 
part  of  the  pasture  remote  from  the  other  six  cows  with  which  it  had  been 
herded.  The  sick  beast  was  immediately  killed  and  buried.  The  remaining 
animals  altogether  escaped. 

•  On  September  the  26th  a  beast  belonging  to  Mr.  Frost  was  found  dead  of 
cattle  plague  in  a  field  at  Bridlington  Quay,  near  to  the  one  in  which  Mr. 
Gibson's  cows  had  been  pastured  previously  to  their  removal  on  September 
Uie  Ist,  on  which  day  some  of  them  were  certainly  infected  with  cattle 
plague.  The  date  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  among  Mr.  Frost's  stock  is 
quite  uncertain.  As  no  notice  was  given  of  the  existence  of  any  malady 
among  them,  it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  the  owner  of  the  animals  had 
disposed  of  other  infected  animals  previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  one 
which  had  died  of  the  disease.  Four  cattle  which  were  in  the  field  with  the 
dead  beast  were  immediately  slaughtered,  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Frost's  healthy 
stock  was  disposed  of,  for  slaughter,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  last  case  of  cattle  plague  which  occurred  at  Bridlington  was  that  of  a 
«ow  belonging  to  Mr.  Rodgers.  The  animal  was  pastured  in  a  field  by  itself, 
next  but  one  to  that  in  which  Frost's  animals  had  stood.  This  cow  was 
slaughtered  on  September  the  29th. 

In  the  Pocklington  district,  where  the  cattle  population  is  very  numerous, 
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sreat  apprehension  was,  from  the  first,  entertained  of  the  spread  of  the  dinue 
from  Mr.  Berryman's  herd,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  had  heen 
taken,  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  nudady,  to  isolate 
idl  the  animals  which  had  heen  within  reach  of  th^  infection.  Eventa  whidi 
suhsequently  transpired  proved  that  the  infection  had  already  been  oooi- 
mnnicated  to  aninials  which  were  placed  in.  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Benyman'i 
herd  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  ascertained.  In  several  inatanoei 
the  infection  appeared  to  have  passed  over  the  animals  in  the  fields  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  Mr.  Bgryman's,  and  attacked  others  in  the  next  meadow, 
and  in  one  case  an  outbreak  occurred  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
original  centre  of  the  infection.  It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that,  daring 
the  time  Mr.  Berryman's  cattle  were  ill,  and  before  the  character  of  the 
disease  was  known,  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  sick  animals  from  curiosity.  It  is  possible  that  in  thia  way  tbe 
infection  may  have  been  carried  to  healthy  stock  at  various  points  in  the 
district. 

The  first  outbreak  which  was  discovered  occurred  on  premises  >wLy»y»g 
to  Mr.  Fenteman.  One  cow,  which  had,  up  to  September  the  5th,  been  kept 
in  a  shed  close  to  Mr.  Berryman's  fields,  and  which  was  removed  on  that  dav 
to  a  meadow  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  was  found  to  be  afiected  with 
cattle  plague,  and  was  immediately  shot  and  buried. 

On  September  tbe  14tb  tbe  disease  appeared  in  a  herd  of  seven  cattle 
belonging  to  Mr.  Kirby.  These  animals  were  pastured  in  a  field,  sepaialed 
from  Mr.  Berryman's  herd  by  two  pastures,  in  one  of  which  ^eep,  and  in 
the  other  cattle  were  grazing.  On  September  the  14th  two  of  Mr.  KirfaT^i 
beasts  were  found  to  be  affected  with  cattle  plague,  and  the  whole  herd  vn 
consequently  destroyed  and  buried. 

Animals  belonging  to  Mr.  Cntddock  were  next  found  to  be  affected^iBa 
field  distant  about  a  mile  from  Mr.  Berryman's  land.  The  herd  oonsiited  of 
one  cow  and  three  calves.  The  cow  presented  distinct  evidence  of  eattft 
plague  when  seen  by  the  inspector  on  September  tbe  16th,  and  was  maa^ 
diately  slaughtered  and  buried,  together  with  the  three  others  which  wan 
herded  with  her. 

On  the  dOth  of  September  cattle  plague  was  discovered  in  a  herd  of  fifiMB 
animals  belonging  to  Mr.  Towse.  These  cattle  were  pastured  in  a  field  which 
was  separated  from  Mr.  Berryman's  by  a  small  stream.  At  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  the  disease,  three  animals  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  cattle 
plague,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  one  had  died  on  the  night  of  Wednesdij 
the  17th,  in  all  probability  from  the  same  disease.  This  would  bring  tbe  dtti 
of  tbe  infection  in  Mr.  Towse's  herd  back  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Benymvi^ 
animals  were  slaughtered  and  buried.  All  tbe  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Tofpss* 
which  had .  been  in  contact  with  the  diseased  beasts  were  immediately 
slaughtered  and  buried. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  at  this  time,  no  other  animals  in  the  diitrid 
had  been  within  the  reach  of  the  infection,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  the 
slaughter  and  burial  of  the  animals  belonged  to  Messrs.  Kirby,  Towae^  sad 
Craddock,  would  have  the  effect  of  arresting  tbe  progress  of  the  ilimscL  On 
the  22nd  of  September,  however,  another  outbreak  was  discovered  to  bavf 
taken  place  in  a  large  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Fawcett  of  Low  B^ 
thorpe.  The  anim&,  40  in  nimiber,  were  pastured  in  two  fields  williia 
the  infected  district  One  pasture  was  near  Mr.  Berryman's  fields^  the  seeond 
was  separated  from  the  first  by  a  piece  of  ploughed  land.  Twenty  cattk 
were  pastured  in  each  field.  On  the  day  of  the  detection  of  the  disease  it  wtf 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Fawcett  had  already  lost  three  animals;  one  bsMt 
having  died  on  the  14th,  and  two  on  the  15tii  of  September.  These  thne 
animals  were  buried  by  the  owner,  who  did  not  at  the  time,  give  any  notice 
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of  the  <mtbreak  of  disease  on  his  premises.  Several  of  Mr.  Fawoett's  herd  in 
both  fields  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  cattle  plague;  and  two] animals 
died  before  arrangements  could  be  made  for  the  slaughter  and  burial  of  the 
herd.  Assuming,  what  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  the  three  cattle 
which  died  before  the  disease  was  detected  on  Mr.  Fawcett*s  premises  were 
the  subjects  of  cattle  plague,  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  infection 
had  extended  to  his  herd  about  the  time  that  the  disease  was  officially 
declared  to  exist  amongst  Mr.  Berryman's  cattle. 

Owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  presence  of  cattle  plague  on  Mr.  Fawoett's 
pfemises,  it  was^oonsidered  necessary  that  further  inquiry  should  be  made  in 
reference  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  animals  in  the  district,  and  accordingly 
Mr.  Oope,  one  of  the  inspectors  in  the  Veterinary  Department,  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  Pocklington,  and  carry  on  the  necessary  investigation.  Mr.  Cope 
remained  in  the  district  until  the  disease  was  exterminated,  and  subsequently 
made  an  inspection  of  the  three  districts  of  Fatrington,  Bridlington,  and 
Pocklington,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  necessary  precautions  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  malady  when  fresn  stock  should  be  introduced 
into  the  infected  premises.  During  his  presence  at  Pocklington  Mr.  CSope 
reported  the  particulars  of  the  following  outbreaks : — 

On  October  the  1st  a  case  of  cattle  plague  occurred  on  Mrs.  Beilby's  pre- 
mises at  Fangfoss,  distant  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  scene  of  the 
original  outbreak.  It  appears  that  on  the  discovery  being  made  that  some  of 
Mr.  Berryman's  animals  had  died  in  the  beck  which  runs  along  one  side 
of  his  fields,  the  inspector  of  police  advised  all  the  owners  of  stock,  for  several 
miles  along  the  course  of  the  stream,  to  take  away  their  animals,  lliereupon 
Mrs.  Beilby  took  her  four  cows  to  her  own  premises,  and  placed  them  in  a 
ahed  adjoining  the  house  immediately  outside  the  original  infected  district. 
Thia  occurred  on  the  24th  of  September.  On  the  1st  of  October  Mrs.  Beilby 
leported  to  the  veterinary  inspector  that  one  of  her  cows  was  ill,  and  after 
nmking  an  examination,  the  inspector  decided  that  the  animal  was  suffering 
from  cattle  plague.  On  the  following  day  the  diseased  beast  and  the  three 
which  had  been  herded  with  it  were  slaughtered  and  buried,  and  the  usual 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  This  outbreak  neoes- 
■itated  the  declaration  of  another  infected  districL  On  further  inquiry  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mrs.  Bcilby's  cows  had  been  pastured  in  a  field  next  but  one 
to  that  in  which  the  diseased  animals  belonging  to  Mr.  Fawcett  had  been  kept. 

On  the  10th  of  October,  Mr.  Burnley,  of  Gturowby  Lodge,  about  two  miles 
finom  Mr.  P'awcett^s  fiarm,  at  Low  Belthorpe,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Mrs.  Beilby,  of  Fangfoss,  where  the  Isist  outbreak  occurred,  observed 
one  of  his  cattle  showing  signs  of  illness,  aod  accordingly  sent  for  the  veteri- 
naiy  inspector.  At  that  time,  symptoms  of  cattle  plague  were  not  well 
marked.  On  the  following  day,  another  animal  was  taken  ill,  and,  on  the 
next  day  a  third  showed  indications  of  the  disease,  while  in  the  first  case  the 
evidence  of  cattle  plague  was  sufficiently  clear.  Mr.  Burnley *s  herd,  oonsistine 
of  10  animals,  including  the  three  diseased  ones,  which  had  been  all  herded 
together,  were  slaughtered  and  buried  under  the  direction  of  the  inspector. 
It  18  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Burnley  was  one  of  those  who  adopted  the 
suggestion  which  I  made  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  Pocklington,  on 
September  the  7th,  he  bad  divided  his  stock  into  three  different  lots.  Owing 
to  this  measure  having  been  taken  in  time,  16  animals  entirely  escaped  the 


The  origin  of  the  outbreak  among  Mr.  Burnley *8  herds  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  animals  had  been  kept  in  a  shed  close  to  the  house,  and  none  of 
the  attendants,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  had  been  in  contact  with  any 
animal  infected  with  cattle  plague ;  on  this  point,  however,  the  testimony  of 
interested  persons  cannot  be  received  without  reservation. 
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On  October  the  14th,  the  veterinary  inspector  received  infonnation  from 
Mrs.  Dale,  of  Skirpenbeck,  distant  three  miles  from  Garrowby  Lodge,  where 
the  last  animals  were  attacked,  that  one  of  her  cows  had  died  on  the  firevioiu 
night.  On  making  an  inspection,  Mr.  Jebson  found  a  calf  on  the  premises 
affected  with  the  disease  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  further  ascertained  that  a 
calf  had  died  on  the  same  premises  about  eight  days  previously.  Mis.  Dale 
did  not  suspect  the  existence  of  cattle  plague  among  ner  animals,  as  the  lut 
case  had  occurred  on  premises  not  less  than  three  miles  distant.  The  inspecU>r 
further  ascertained  that  two  cattle  of  a  herd  of  eight,  which  were  in  adjoining 
premises,  were  affected  with  cattle  plague  in  the  early  stage.  All  these 
animals  were  immediately  slaughtered  and  buried.  The  origin  of  this  oat- 
break,  like  that  of  the  previous  one  on  Mr.  Burnley's  premises,  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  determined.  Another  infected  district  had  at  this  time  to  be 
declared.  The  new  outbreak  was  within  one  mile  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  there  was  some  ground  for  the  fear  which  existed  that  the 
disease  might  cross  the  boundary. 

On  the  same  day,  October  the  14th,  that  the  disease  was  detected  on 
Mrs.  Dale's  premises,  another  outbreak  was  discovered  on  premises  belonging 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Fangfoss,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  premitei  of 
Mrs.  Beilby,  where  four  diseased  animals  had  been  slaughtered  on  October 
the  1st.  Mr.  Johnson's  herd  consisted  of  10  animals,  one  of  which,  a  aJi, 
was  suffering  from  the  disease  in  its  last  stage.  This  animal,  and  the  other 
cattle  with  which  it  had  been  herded,  were  slaughtered  and  buried. 

On  October  the  18th,  cattle  plague  was  detected  on  premises  bekogingto 
Mr.  Banks,  of  Grange  Farm,  Bishop  Wilton.  The  herd  consisted  of  23 
animals ;  19. of  which,  namely,  8  calves  and  11  cows,  were  kept  in  shedi,  the 
remaining  4  animals  were  in  a  pasture  close  to  the  &rm  Duildingiw  Mr. 
Banks  reported  one  of  the  four  animals  in  the  field  to  be  unwell  on  October 
the  18th,  and  the  veterinary  inspector  ascertained  that  this  animal  ra 
suffering  from  cattle  plague.  The  four  cattle  were  consequently  killed  lai 
buried.  The  animals  that  were  kept  in  the  sheds,  not  having  been  in  ooDtMt 
with  the  four  among  which  the  disease  appeared,  were  not  slaoghteni 
However,  on  the  seventh  dav  after  the  burial  of  the  four  cattle,  the  disetK 
appeared  among  the  calves  which  were  kept  in  the  shed  next  to  that  in  which 
the  cows  were  Kept,  Two  of  the  calves  gave  unmistakeable  evidence  ef  being 
affected  with  cattle  plague,  and  others  showed  indications  of  the  disena 
Consequently  the  whole  of  the  animals,  cows  and  calves,  19  in  number,  wet 
slaughtered  and  buried  by  order  of  the  local  authority.  Nineteen  other 
animals  belonging  to  Mr.  Banks,  which  were  pastured  in  a  field  next  to  tbit 
in  which  the  first  animal  became  infected,  altogether  escaped  the  dneue. 
No  other  outbreak  occurred  in  the  district,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  month 
after  the  slaughter  of  Mr.  Banks's  herd,  a  final  inspection  was  made  of  the 
three  districts  in  which  the  disease  had  appeared  by  Mr.  Cope,  who  reported 
that  the  necessary  measures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  cittle 
plague,  by  cleansing  and  disinfecting  the  premises  in  which  diseased  aoimali 
had  stood,  and  the  fields  in  which  they  had  been  grazing,  by  the  fines  qsb  of 
lime,  and  other  disinfecting  agents. 

The  PatriDgton  District,  where  the  disease  was  discovered  on  the  ISth  of 
September,  was  declared  free  on  the  26th  of  October. 

The  Bridlington  District,  where  the  disease  was  first  declared  to  exist  on 
September  the  8th,  was  declared  free  by  the  local  authority  on  the2iidof 
November. 

The  Pocklington  District,  where  the  disease  was  recognised  on  the  4th 
of  September,  was  declared  free  by  the  local  authority  on  the  25th  of 
November. 

In  the  districts  of  Patrington  and  Bridlington  fresh  stock  had  been  intio- 
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dnoed  into  premises  where  the  disease  had  previously  existed.  These  animals 
were  seen  by  Mr.  Cope  during  his  final  inspection  some  time  after  these  two 
diitricts  had  been  declared  free,  and  were  found  to  be  perfectly  healthy. 
This  circumstance  was  satisfactory,  as  it  indicated  that  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken  to  disinfect  the  premises  had  been  effectual. 

Daring  the  recent  investigation  of  the  disease  in  Yoricshire  it  was  com- 
in<mly  remarked  that  the  infection  spread  very  slowly  among  the  animals 
which  had  been  exposed  to  it ;  that  in  many  cases  the  period  of  incubation 
was  unusually  long,  and  that  only  in  one  or  two  instances  did  the  disease 
manifest  an  excessive  virulence.  The  apparent  peculiarities,  however,  were 
referable  to  the  conditions  which  obtain^  during  the  time  that  the  disease 
existed.  In  the  former  outbreak  in  1865  precautionary  measures  were  at  first 
generally  neglected  ;  animals  were  allowed  to  remain  together  in  masses,  and 
were  subjected  to  various  forms  of  medical  treatment  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  infection  spread  with  rapidity,  and  the  diseased  animals  being 
allowed  to  live,  the  affection  was  permitted  to  manifest  itself  in  its  most 
▼inilent  form. 

In  various  parts  of  the  country,  however,  where  animals  were  pastured  in 
the  open  air,  instead  of  being  confined  in  a  shed,  it  was  observed  that  the 
Tinilent  type  of  the  malady  was  considerably  modified.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion appeared  to  be  considerably  prolonged,  and  cattle  resisted  the  effects  of 
the  disease  for  a  long  time  before  they  succumbed.  In  the  last  outbreak  in 
Yorkshire  all  the  conditions  were  oppc»ed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease. 
As  soon  as  its  true  character  was  ascertained,  animals  affected  with  illness  of 
-any  kind  became  subjects  of  suspicion,  and  isolation  was  carefully  enforced. 
When  cattle-plague  appeared  in  a  nerd,  the  sick  animals  and  those  herded  with 
them  were  generally  slaughtered  and  buried,  and  in  the  few  instances  where 
these  measures  were  not  adopted  the  affected  animals  were  at  once  removed 
from  contact  with  the  healthy.  This  precaution,  in  two  instances,  secured  the 
■afety  of  the  rest  of  the  herd ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  same  district,  in  which 
the  same  course  was  adopted,  disease  extended  to  the  other  animals,  and  it 
nltiniately  became  necessary  to  destroy  the  whole  of  them. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  apparent  extension  of  the 
^period  of  incubation  when  animals  are  placed  under  favourable  sanitary  con- 
-ditions,  that  the  date  of  discovery  of  the  indications  of  disease  is  by  no  means 
to  be  accepted  as  the  time  of  their  appearance.  It  occurred  to  me  on  several 
^xcasions  to  examine  animals  which  gave  positive  evidence  of  being  affected 
with  cattle-plague  in  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  its  progress,  notwithstanding 
that  these  animals,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  owner  or  the  attendants, 
iiad  remained  apparently  healthy  up  to  the  evening  before  the  day  of  my 
inspection.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in  all  these  cases  a  professional 
examiner  would  have  observed  positive  symptoms  of  the  presence  of  the 
<Li8ease  some  days  before  it  was  actually  detected.  The  facts  referred  to, 
namely,  the  perfectly  sanitary  condition  of  the  districts  in  which  the  cattle- 
plague  occurred,  the  immediate  isolation  of  sick  animals,  and  general  adoption 
of  the  system  of  slaughter  both  of  the  sick  and  of  the  healthy  which  had  been 
herded  together,  sufficiently  account  for  the  absence  of  any  extreme  virulence 
in  the  type  of  the  malady,  for  its  slow  progress,  and  the  apparent  extension  of 
the  period  of  incubation.  In  the  two  or  three  instances  in  which  the  disease 
was  concealed,  or  when  it  was  not  recognised  for  some  time  after  its  appear- 
ance in  the  herd,  it  was  found  to  spread  with  its  usual  rapidity,  and  to  present 
characteristic  indications  of  malignancy. 

Notwithstanding  the  experience  which  was  gained  in  the  districts  recently 
infected  with  cattle-plague  during  the  outbreak  of  1865-7,  there  was  consider- 
able opposition  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  cattle  to  the  adoption  of  the 
atamping-out  system.     It  was  commonly  pleaded  that  compensation  very 
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imperfectly  represented  the  loss  which  the  owner  would  sastaln,  inasmuch  u 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  fresh  stock  immediately,  and  his 
pastures  would  be  useless,  or,  it  might  be,  bis  trade  as  a  dairyman  would  be 
interrupted  for  a  considerable  time.  The  obvious  retort,  that  these  things 
would  happen  equidly  if  the  animals  were  allowed  to  live  and  become  infected 
one  after  the  other,  and  to  die  of  disease  or  be  slaughtered,  evidently  lailad  to 
carry  conviction,  and  it  may  be  stated  that,  with  few  exceptions,  if  the  ownos 
of  infected  herds  had  been  allowed  to  act  in  consonance  with  their  own  wiihei 
and  opinions,  the  animals  would  have  been  kept  until  the  extension  iA  the 
disease  among  them  had  made  it  evident  that  they  had  slight  chance  of 
escaping  destruction. 

The  two  instances  recorded  in  which  animals  that  had  been  herded  with 
diseased  ones  ultimately  escaped  the  infection  will,  doubtless,  be  added  to  the 
evidence  of  a  similar  kind  which  was  obtained  during  the  former  oatbreak  in 
1865-7,  and  tend  to  keep  up  the  idea  which  exists  among  a  small  sectioii  tf 
thepublic,  that  the  stamping-out  system  is  wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

T\ie  employment  of  remedies  for  the  cure  of  cattle-plague  has  slways  been 
most  strenuously  advocated  by  persons  who,  from  their  position  and  ex- 
perience, must  necessarily  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  whole  snbjccU  The 
stamping-out  system  is  the  final  resort  of  all  who  have  carefully  investisptod 
ihe  matter,  and  who  have  satisfied  themselves  by  observation  of  the  danger 
which  results  under  ordinary  circumstances  from  keeping  animals  infected  ii^ 
the  disease  alive  in  order  to  test  the  effect  of  medicinal  appliances.  Our  own 
experience  in  1865-7,  the  experience  of  Holland  during  the  same  outlsak, 
and  the  recent  experience  of  France,  combine  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  success  which  has  attended  various  kinds  of  treatSMit 
(often  the  most  opposite),  that  the  disease  spreads  invariably  with  a  capidity 
proportioned  to  the  extent  to  which  these  experiments  are  carried  on ;  whiK 
on  the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  Prussia  is  altogether  in  fiavoiir  of  the 
system  of  slaughtering,  not  only  the  diseased  animals,  but  those  which  faive 
been  either  herded  with  them,  or  are  placed  within  reach  of  infection. 

llie  outbreak  of  1872  did  not  add  anything  to  our  previous  expoienos  in 
reference  to  the  efficacy  of  the  means  which  have  always  been  found  effECtoil 
in  Prussia,  but  it  strengthened  the  conclusion  which  had  previously  hw 
arrived  at  in  reference  to  the  desirability  of  amending  certain  clauses  of  ''The 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1869,"  so  as  to  give  to  the  anthoritHJ 
power  to  deal  with  the  animals  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  oeDtatf 
of  disease. 

On  my  arrival  at  Pocklington  shortly  after  the  outbreak  among  Mr.  Beny- 
man's  herd  was  discovered,  1  made  inquiries  which  convinced  me  that  thai 
was  every  probability  of  the  spreading  of  the  affection  through  the  medium  of 
animals  which  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Berry  man's  fields;  and  I  have  bo 
doubt  that,  bad  the  inspectors  of  the  several  districts  where  cattle-plagie 
appeared  been  armed  with  the  necessaiy  authority  to  enable  them  to  deuwith 
all  the  instances  in  which  the  risk  of  infection  had  been  incurred,  the  cattle 
plague  would  have  been  extinguished  almost  as  soon  as  its  <»Tiaf<m^  ms 
disa)vered. 

Respecting  the  means  which  should  be  adopted  in  any  future  outbreak  (tf 
the  malady  I  have  nothing  to  suggest  beyond  the  adoption  of  the  PtustiiB 
system  of  isolation  and  slaughter  in  its  entirety.  Immediately  on  the  ^ 
oovery  of  an  outbreak  the  diseased  animals,  and  those  herded  with  then), 
should  be  slaughtered  and  buried,  and  all  animals  in  the  meadows  immediatdr 
contiguous  to  those  in  which  the  disease  broke  out  should  either  be  slaughfeR^ 
or  confined  in  such  a  position  that  they  may  be  constantly  under  the  ssfo- 
vision  of  the  veterinary  inspectors.  For  some  distance  around  the  infected 
area  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  large  herds  should,  as  far  as  posiiUe^  be 
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divided  into  small  lots,  in  order  that  the  occurrence  of  a  single  case  of  the 
diseftse  at  a  distance  may  not  absolutely  necessitate  the  destruction  of  a  larger 
number  of  animals  than  necessary. 

Isolation  of  bick  animals  directly  that  any  sigps  of  illness,  no  matter  of  what 
kindf  are  detected,  is  an  obvious  precaution  which  should  never  be  neglected ; 
and  an  efficient  method  of  disinfection  should  be  constantly  used  for  the 
persons,  instruments,  and  fodder,  and,  indeed,  all  other  substances  employed 
about  diseased  animals.  Before  frebh  stock  is  introduced  into  infected  pre- 
mises a  complete  process  of  disinfection  should  be  carried  out.  Everything 
which  is  capable  of  being  thoroughly  washed  should  be  so  treated  in  the  first 
instance,  and  some  antiseptic  agent,  such  as  chloride  of  lime,  chloralum,  car- 
bolic acid,  or  sulphurous  acid,  should  be  afterwards  applied.  Pastures  should 
be  left  vacant  as  long  as  may  be  convenient.  If  the  fields  be  well  top-dressed 
with  quicklime  on  the  expiration  of  twenty- eight  days  after  the  extinction  of 
the  disease,  experience  has  proved  that  stock  can  be  introduced  without  risk 
of  infection.  Promptness  in  detecting  an  outbreak  of  cattle-plague,  and 
applying  the  necessary  measures  of  suppression,  is  an  important  element  of 
snooess.  When  any  delay  occurs  in  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of  the  disease 
it  is  very  likely  to  happen  that  persons,  led  by  curiosity,  will  make  visits  to 
tibe  herd  among  which  the  novel  malady  has  appeared.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
proved  that  the  infection  may  be  easily  carried  on  the  hands  or  clothes  to  a 
considerable  distance ;  so  that  by  the  time  the  disease  is  stamped  out  in  one 
place  it  may  have  already  appeared  in  another.  Of  the  indirect  conveyance  of 
the  vims  of  cattle-plague  to  healthy  animals  by  persons  or  animals  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Instances  of  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in  isolated 
positions  where  only  such  means  of  communication  existed  have  been  suf- 
ficiently numerous  to  establish  the  fact. 

The  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  provides  that  the  owners  of  pre- 
mises on  which  cattle-plague  has  appeared  may  prevent  x)er6ons  from  passing 
into  his  premises ;  the  local  authority  has  power  to  order  that  dogs  shall  be 
kept  from  roaming,  or  to  insist  on  their  destruction,  if  the  regulations  are  not 
complied  with ;  and  it  is  most  important  that,  in  localities  where  cattle-plague 
exists,  the  utmost  care  should  be  used  in  carrying  out  all  the  directions  which 
bave  for  their  object  the  perfect  isolation  of  diseased  or  infected  animals,  and 
the  prevention  of  the  extension  of  the  malady  by  agencies  which  may  carry 
the  virus  in  various  indirect  ways  to  points  far  distant  from  the  centres  of 
infection. 

Respecting  the  communication  of  the  infection  of  cattle-plague  from  animals 
which  were  on  board  the  *  Joseph  Soames  *  on  27th  July  to  animals  in  the 
cattle  market  on  29th  July,  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  evidence  is  not  per- 
fectly conclusive.  Nor  was  it  anticipated  that  the  inquiry  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  the  precise  channel  through  which  the  virus  was  conveyed. 

The  facts  however,  placed  in  the  order  of  their  discovery,  seem  to  point  to 
one  conclusion. 

First,  on  25  th,  26th,  and  27th  July,  a  number  of  Bussian  cattle  affected 
with  plague  stood  on  board  a  vessel  which  was  lying  in  the  II umber  dock  a 
short  distance  from  the  quay  wall,  about  200  paces  from  the  cattle  market, 
where  fat  stock  are  sold  every  Monday. 

On  29th  July,  about  thirty  hours  after  the  diseased  Russian  beasts  were 
slaughtered  and  removed  from  the  ship,  two  lots  of  £n<;li8h  cattle  were  bought 
in  the  market  by  persons  who  took  them  into  the  two  districts  of  Patrington 
and  Bridlington,  in  both  of  which  places  cattle-plague  subsequently  appeared 
on  the  premises  to  which  the  animals  were  taken. 

The  only  other  theory  which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the  origin  of 
cattle-plague  in  Yorkshire,  refers  the  outbreak  to  the  carcases  which  were 
washed  ashore  at  various  parts  of  the  Lincohishiro  and  Norfolk  coast.    But 
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the  evidence  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  disease  having  arisen  in 
this  way.  No  carcases  were  stranded  near  to  the  places  in  which  cattle-pUgue 
appeared,  and  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  carcases  were  thrown  up,  no 
outbreak  of  cattle-plague  resulted. 

The  accidental  circumstance  of  the  sale  of  nearly  all  the  cattle  whidi  woe 
exposed  in  the  market  on  29th  July  to  Hull  butchers  for  immediate  slaughter 
probably  prevented  the  wide  distribution  of  the  afifection. 

[To  he  continued,'] 


XX. — Report  on  the  Exhibition  of  Live  Stock  at  HtdL 
By  BiCHABD  MiLWABD,  SeNIOB  StEWABD. 

At  last  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societjr 
has  been  held  in  the  capital  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of 
York,  and  perhaps  some  surprise  will  be  expressed  that,  alduNigli 
the  Society  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty-five  years,  this  is  the 
first  occasion  of  its  visit  to  Hull.  Many  of  the  Members  aie, 
doubtless,  aware  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Annual  Exhibitum, 
England  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  containing  four,  fiff^ 
or  even  more  counties.  The  districts  have  been  slightly  changed 
in  the  last  ten  years.  On  the  last  occasion  of  our  visit  to  Yoit 
shire  (that  county  being  then  a  separate  district)  there  were  six 
towns  which  competed  for  the  Show,  viz.  York,  Leeds,  HaD, 
Doncaster,  Wakefield,  and  Harrogate.  It  appeared  to  the  CcmncQ 
that  Leeds  possessed  unusual  advantages,  and  they,  thereCoic^ 
selected  that  place  for  the  Meeting,  with  what  success  is  weO 
known.  When  the  Inspection  Committee  visited  Hull  in  April 
1872,  they  were  much  pleased  with  the  site  which  was  offered  to 
the  Society ;  they  reported  this  to  the  Council,  who  decided  bf 
a  large  majority  in  favour  of  Hull  over  Darlington.  The 
result  has  proved  that  the  Council  made  a  good  selection,  as  the 
meeting  has  been  an  average  success,  although  the  expenses  wiD 
exceed  the  receipts  by  400/.  or  500/. 

The  Senior  Steward  is  generally  expected  to  send  in  a  Report 
of  the  entire  Show  of  Live  Stock.  The  horse  department  §1 
Hull  took  so  much  of  my  time  and  attention  that  I  should  htTC 
been  quite  unable  to  furnish  any  account  of  the  other  ttniiwH 
had  it  not  been  for  the  great  assistance  I  have  received  from  mj 
colleagues  and  the  Judges. 

With  regard  to  Horses,  I  must  say  that,  although  we  had 
several  good  animals,  and  a  fair  competition  in  many  classei^ 
the  Show,  on  the  whole,  was  not  so  good  as  we  had  a  right  to 
expect,  when  we  recollect  that  Hull  is  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  largest  horse-breeding  country  in  England,  ft 
is  said  that  some  of  our  conditions,  and  the  long  time  we  keq> 
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the  horses  in  the  Show-yard,  operate  against  our  success  in  this 
department.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections  I  have 
no  doubt  the  Council  will  consider  them  before  the  next  prize- 
sheet  is  arranged ;  but  I  fear  we  cannot  lessen  the  number  of 
days  for  the  Show.  The  conditions  attached  by  individuals  and 
by  local  societies  to  the  prizes  they  offer  frequently  differ  widely 
from  our  own,  and  the  Council  should  now  decide  whether  it  is 
advisable  or  not  to  accept  any  prizes  to  which  conditions  are 
attached.  This  would  involve  much  alteration  in  the  prize- 
sheet,  and  we  must  not  any  longer  be  restricted  to  giving  prizes 
only  for  breeding  animals,  and  especially  with  regard  to  horses, 
the  scarcity  being  everywhere  admitted.  We  should  travel  out 
of  our  old  track,  and  offer  prizes  for  all  useful  sorts ;  and 
although  at  first  we  might  not  have  much  competition  in  some 
of  the  new  classes,  we  should,  by  degrees,  induce  farmers  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  has  become  a  very  profitable  part  of  their 
bnsiness.  When  fair,  useful  cart-horses  are  worth  from  70/.  to 
130/.  each  (to  say  nothing  of  entire  horses,  some  of  which  were 
sold  in  the  Show-yard  for  500/.,  350/.,  240/.,  and  220/.) ;  four^ 
year-old  hunters  from  150/.  to  300/. ;  carriage-horses,  hacks,  and 
ponies,  at  proportionately  high  prices — it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible 
horse-breeding  in  England.  I  saw  in  a  dealer's  yard  at  Hull 
sereral  carriage-horses  and  hacks,  all  bred  in  Germany,  with 
more  quality  and  better  action  than  most  English  horses.  These 
were  chiefly  from  English  mares  by  English  sires;  and  we 
should  offer  some  inducement  to  prevent  the  best  of  these  going 
abroad. 

There  were  275  horses  entered,  and  of  these  37  were  absent 
At  Cardiff  the  entries  were  324,  and  at  Wolverhampton  357  ;  so 
that  in  number  we  were  far  below  the  two  last  meetings.  The 
Agricultural  and  Clydesdale  horses  mustered  well ;  but  the  Suffolk, 
for  which  145/.  was  offered  in  prizes,  had  only  five  stallions  (in 
two  classes),  one  brood-mare,  and  three  fillies — about  the  same 
number  as  at  Cardiff.  In  the  report  last  year  Mr.  Corbet  called 
attention  to  the  small  number  of  Suffolks,  and  said  :  ^'  If  the 
classes  be  continued  at  Hull,  the  eastern  counties  must  make  a 
far  stronger  demonstration  for  Yorkshire,  or  people  will  say  the 
SuJBTolk  are  going  out  of  fashion."  Hull  is  not  very  distant  from 
the  eastern  counties,  the  home  of  Suffolk  horses,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  above  hint  has  had  much  effect,  or  more  would  have 
been  exhibited.  Certainly  the  few  which  were  shown  were 
good  specimens. 

Mr.  Barthropp,  of  Hacheston,  Suffolk  ;  Mr.  Swale,  of  Sand  on, 
Wolverhampton  ;  and  Mr.  TurnbuU,  of  Cresswell,  Northumber- 
land, the  Judges  of  Agricultural  Horses,  report  as  follows  : — 
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In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Council,  we  beg  to  submit  the 
following  remarks  on  the  agricultural  horses  on  which  we  had  to  adjadkite 
at  the  recent  meeting  at  Hull ;  and  we  consider  the  Society  may  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  classes  being,  as  a  rule,  well  filled,  whilst  there  is  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  soundness  of  the  animals  exhibited,  there  not  being  more 
than  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  best-looking  candidates  were  jM^vented  bf 
unsoundness  from  receiving  the  prizes  to  which  their  good  looks  would  have 
entitled  them. 

Class  1,  Agricultural  Stallions  above  Two  Tears  cid,  contained  fourteen 
very  useful  horses,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  Sharpley's  "  Le  Bon,**  a  very 
nice  level  short-legged  bay ;  Mr.  §  tatter's  "  Young  Champion,"  well  known 
in  the  prize-ring,  being  second.  "  Young  Honest  Tom,"  a  4-ycarold  bay,  with 
grey  markings,  with  a  good  top,  but  rather  fiat  ribs,  was  third ;  a  short- 
legged  brown  horse,  with  good  loins,  and  a  good  mover,  being  highly  com- 
mended and  the  Reserve  Number.  There  were  eighteen  2-year-old  stalfioiis  in 
Class  2,  nearly  half  of  which  have  no  pretension  to  Royal  honours.  He  fint 
prize  went  to  a  very  heavy  blue-roan  colt,  "  Young  Briton,"  belonging  to 
Mr.  Newman ;  the  second  prize  to  a  nice  level  colt  with  good  action,  cukd 
"  King  Tom  ;**  and  the  third  prize  to  "  Brown  Prince,"  a  good  topped  colt,  who^ 
if  possessed  of  rather  more  bone,  would  have  been  first.  Mr.  Colton*s  "  Boxer," 
a  heavy  chestnut,  whose  badly-rubbed  mane  gave  him  an  unsightly  appev- 
ance,  was  highly  commended  and  reserve ;  a  stylish  bay  colt,  •*  King  <M  Ae 
Vale,"  and  "  Negro,"  a  rather  high  black,  being  commended. 

Nine  Clydesdale  stallions  came  forward,  but  as  a  lot  they  did  not  appear  lo 
uniform  in  character  as  those  we  have  seen  at  former  shows.  The  first-priie 
horse  "  Conqueror,"  is  a  smart-looking  grey,  and  a  good  mover.  "  The  l>aki,* 
a  very  compact  brown  horse,  with  rather  a  plain  head,  is  second ;  and  Mr. 
Reed^s  nice-looking  **  Wellington  "  third.  "  Young  Lofty,"  who  did  not  look 
like  his  former  self,  appeared  loose  in  the  back,  and  could  not  get  higher  tfam 
highly  commended  and  reserve.  In  Class  4,  there  were  several  veiy  good 
specimens  of  2-year-old  Clydesdale  stallions.  The  Earl  of  Strathmere'c 
"  Macbeth  "  has  remarkably  good  thighs,  and  a  good  bick,  and  deserves  the 
first  prize  awarded  to  him ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond  took  second  prize  with  t 
nice  colt,  **  Duke ;"  and  Mr.  Wright's  "  Sir  Roger,"  is  a  thick,  heavy  colt^  withi 
plain  head ;  the  Reserve  Number  went  to  a  smart  bay  with  a  grey  tail  and  ntixr 
a  low  back.  Class  5,  Suffolk  stallions :  but  four  out  of  the  six  entered  potii 
an  appearance.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wilson  took  the  first  prize  now,  ai  he 
did  at  Wolverhampton,  with  "  Heir  Apparent,"  when  two  years  old.  This 
horse  is  quite  a  first-class  specimen  of  his  breed,  with  a  splendid  btck,  i 
middle  denoting  an  excellent  constitution,  and  capital  legs ;  there  is,  howerer, 
something  not  quite  nice  about  his  head  and  ears.  The  second  prize  went  tc 
Mr.  Wolton's  "  Royal  Duke,"  now  three  years  old,  a  promising  colt  on  shwt 
legs ;  and  we  exercised  our  privilege  of  recommending  the  third  prize  to  be 
given  to  Mr.  Byford  for  his  "  Volunteer,"  a  showy-looking  horse  of  goodqnalitf; 
whilst  "  Royal  Prince,"  a  former  winner,  but  of  not  quite  the  orthodox  oolong 
got  highly  commended. 

But  one  2-year-old  Suffolk  stallion  was  shown,  belonging  to  Mr.  Wollflo, 
at  present  unnamed  :  he  is  a  smart  colt,  but  without  any  spcdal  merit ;  bm 
having  long  sides  and  short  legs,  he  will  probably  grow  into  a  nsefal  hone. 
In  Class  10,  for  agricultural  mares  in  foal  or  with  foal  at  foot,  ten  mares  coo- 
peted  ;  and  although  there  were  some  good  mares  shown  with  their  fa^ 
those  without  foals  had  decidedly  the  advantage,  and  we  would  suggeit  te 
the  Council  the  advisability  of  having  separate  classes,  as  we  consider  a  mzt 
suckling  a  fOal  can  scarcely  compete  on  her  merits  with  a  mare  without  t 
foal.  Mr.  Crow  took  the  first  prize,  with  his  chestnut  "  Flower,**  a  partkuMr 
good  3-year-old,  being  level  and  active,  and  having  a  good  constitutiOD ;  Mr* 
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Street's  **  Beauty,*'  a  well-formed,  active,  wiile  roan,  being  seoond  ;  with  Mr. 
Leitez't  **  Royal  DucheflB,**  a  grand  stamp  of  mare,  rather  deficient  in  quality, 
third.  The  above  three  mares  are  said  to  be  in  foal,  and  a  very  stylish  grey 
mare  with  foal  at  foot,  a  fine  mover,  but  with  a  loin  rather  slack,  perhaps 
from  suckling  a  foal,  was  highly  commended  and  reserve.  Several  nice 
Clydesdale  mares  were  shown  in  Class  11,  Mr.  Watson  being  first,  with  a 
short  thick-set  mare,  '*  Highland  Ijassie,'*  Mr.  Fleming's  "  Rosie  "  being  second, 
and  a  big  mare,  "  Mrs.  Muir,"  third ;  Lord  Strathmore's  '*  Rosie  *  being  highly 
commended  and  reserve.  Only  one  of  the  two  Suffolk  mares  entered  were  on 
the  ground,  viz.  Mr.  Horace  Wolton's  "  Diamond."  She  is,  however,  good 
enough  to  hold  her  own  in  any  company. 

Class  16  was  the  worst  class  we  had  before  us.  The  first-prize  filly  was 
nicely  turned  on  the  top,  but  was  low-hocked  and  thin  in  her  thighs.  The 
second  prize  went  to  rather  a  nice  brown  filly  from  Sussex,  and  the  Reserve 
Number  to  a  short  thick  filly  with  no  action.  Class  17,  Clydesdale  FUlies: 
the  winner  of  the  first  prize  is  a  nice  thick  active  animal.  Mr.  Fleming's  bay, 
with  a  white  face  and  three  white  legs,  ran  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  very 
close,  and  took  second  honours ;  whilst  Mr.  Graham's  "  Rose  of  iJetherby, 
the  winner  of  the  third  prize,  is  rather  too  long  in  the  leg.  Class  18,  Suffolk 
PiRies:  Mr.  Wilson  took  first  and  second  prizes  ;  the  first  a  very  smart  one, 
with  beautiful  quality,  good  legs  and  feet,  and  a  good  mover ;  the  second  is 
rather  dark  in  colour,  with  a  want  of  pure  Suffolk  character  about  her.  The 
other  filly  shown  was  a  very  good  one  in  appearance,  and  we  regretted  we 
could  not  place  her  first.  There  were  four  pairs  of  agricultural  draught- 
horses  shown,  Mr.  Brierley  taking  the  prize  with  two  wonderfully  good  geld- 
ings, **  Champion  '  and  "  Tommy  Dodd ;"  they  looked,  however,  better  suited 
for  tiie  drays  of  Hull  than  for  ploughing  and  harrowing  on  clay  land,  which 
they  were  certified  to  have  done.  That  wonderful  mare,  "  Sensation,"  delighted 
and  astonished  the  spectators,  and  we  regretted  she  had  not  a  piui^ner  more 
worthy  of  her  than  '*  Warwick ;"  Mr.  Marshall's  chestnut  mares  were  a  good 
match,  and  looked  active  and  useful.    We  commended  the  entire  class. 

There  was  a  fair  show  of  thoroughbred  stallions — "  Dalesman" 
bj  far  the  best.  Mr.  Chaplin  is  fortunate  in  possessing  two  such 
horses  as  "Dalesman"  and  "Snowstorm."  His  tenants  and 
neighbours  are  also  fortunate  in  being  able  to  use  such  horses 
at  a  moderate  charge.  Three  very  good  foals  by  "  Snowstorm  " 
were  with  their  dams,  Nos.  126,  141,  and  143.  The  hackney 
stallions  were  about  as  good  a  lot  as  is  generally  shown,  but 
unless  they  are  put  to  thoroughbred  mares,  I  have  little  faith 
in  the  produce  being  hacks  such  as  I  should  like  to  ride :  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  so-called  hacks  in  Class  25  will 
explain  my  meaning.  The  above  remarks  will  apply  to  pony 
stallions.  There  were  only  five  shown,  and  they  were  nothing  ex- 
traordinary. "  Sir  George,"  the  winner  of  the  first  prize,  had 
not  good  shoulders,  and  "  Mischief"  had  not  enough  action. 
The  reserve  number  was  given  to  No.  86,  "  Robbie  Bums,"  a 
pony  with  good  action,  but  common  hind-quarters.  The 
hunting  brood  mares  were  exceedingly  good ;  the  hackney 
mares  only  moderate ;  and  the  pony  marcs  still  worse.  The 
first-prize  winner  had  good  action  and  some  other  good  points, 
but  her  shoulders  would  not  bear  inspection. 
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The  hunters  in  Class  21,  five  years  old  and  upwards,  were  a 
very  respectable  class  ;  and  here  I  may  say  I  agree  with  all  the 
decisions  of  the  Judges,  except  in  this  class.  I  could  not  have 
placed  "Joe  Bennett"  and  "Spellahoe"  before  "The  Banker "  and 
"  Gamester;"  but  as  two  of  the  Judges  rode  them,  I  may  be 
wrong  in  my  opinion.  I  rode  "The  Banker,"  and  liked  him.* 
The  4-year-old  hunters,  in  Class  22,  cut  a  good  figure.  Several 
of  them  had  been  winners  in  former  years,  and  at  other  Shows. 
There  was  not  quite  a  first-class  horse  amongst  the  nineteen,  bat 
several  which  nearly  approached  that  character.  Class  23,  for 
3-year-old  hunters,  was  very  fair  as  to  number  (sixteen),  and  also 
as  to  merit  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  "  Novelty,  No.  227. 
.  An  objection  was  made  as  to  his  age,  and  the  Veterinary  In* 
spectors  reported  "  that  from  the  state  of  his  dentition  they  were 
of  opinion  that  he  was  four  years  old."  In  consequence  of  this 
opinion,  the  prize-card  was  removed  from  No.  227,  which  broogbt 
up  "Showman,"  No.  220,  to  the  top,  and  "  Cornishman," 
No.  231,  obtained  the  second  prize.  Both  these  are  very  fiiie 
young  horses.  The  latter  was  first  in  his  class  at  the  Gainsborough 
Show  last  week. 

The  owner  of  "  Novelty  "  is  not  satisfied,  and  produces  a  oer> 
tificate  from  the  breeder,  stating  the  horse  is  only  three  years  old, 
but  he  admits  that  teeth  have  been  removed — ^for  what  pnipoK 
is  well  known.  The  Council  will  decide  whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  horse  should  be  disqualified.  Admitting  that 
the  breeder^s  certificate  is  correct,  which  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt,  it  still  remains  to  be  decided  whether,  as  the  hone  was 
entered  "breeder  unknown,"  any  breeder's  certificate  can  be 
recognised  by  the  Council. 

Only  eight  2-year-old  hunters  appeared  in  Class  24 ;  of  these 
several  were  very  good.  No.  238,  the  winner  of  the  first  prisCf 
excellent,  but  not  a  good  colour. 

Class  25  was  very  strong  in  numbers,  but  very  few  of  them 
were  hacks,  if  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term.  .  Many  of 
them  had  good  action,  but  they  appeared  far  more  suitable  for 
harness.  Of  course  I  do  not  include  "  Ozone,"  which  is  a  thorongb 
gentleman's  hack. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  Colonel  Luttrell,  one  of  the 
Judges,  written  for  himself  and  colleagues  : 

Before  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  horses  exhibited  at  Hull  I  beg  to 
make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  three  croeaes  of  blood 
attached  to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Local  Committee.  All  good  judges  in 
the  present  day  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  selecting  imiyn^^  witb 
plenty  of  blood.     Any  condition,  therefore,  enforcing  three  crosses,  is  not  only 

*  Since  this  was  written,  the  Judges  at  the  Yorkshire  Society^a  Show  at  Hano- 
gate  have  placed  **The  Banker"  before  "  Joe  Bennett." 
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nnneoenary  but  objectionable.  Uimeoessary,  because  quality,  tbe  true  test  of 
Uood,  is  easily  detected  in  half-bred  horses ;  objectionable,  because  it  opens  a 
vide  door  to  the  unscrupulous,  and  offers  a  great  temptation  to  the  manu- 
fiKtnrers  of  pedigree— a  trade  not  unknown  in  the  horse  line — and  debars 
nnmberB  from  exhibiting,  who,  possessing  first-class  animals  with  plenty  of 
quality,  purchased  either  of  dealers  or  at  fairs,  are  unable  to  trace  a  pedis^'ee* 
aikd  too  honest  to  revert  to  the  manufacturing  process  ;  besides,  it  must  lead 
to  endless  protests,  which  generally  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  vexatious 
for  a  Society  to  deal  with.  I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  to  omit  these 
restrictive  conditions,  and  leave  the  question  of  quality  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Judges.    I  will  take  the  classes  as  they  came  before  us.  "■  * 

Glass  7.  Thoroughbred  Stallions /or  Hunters, — 11  entries.  This  would  have 
been  a  very  good  class  for  most  counties,  but  nothing  grand  for  Yorkshire. 
No.  67,  "  Dalesman,*'  was  facile  princeps.  He  certainly  looked  better  than  I 
had  ever  seen  him ;  plenty  of  work  and  the  Lincolnshire  air  have  worked 
wonders ;  few  horses  are  improved  by  too  much  flesh,  most  are  spoilt  by  it ; 
certainly  *'  Dalesman "  looks  twice  the  horse  he  did  when  overloaded  at 
Islington  last  year ;  now  he  is  all  muscle  and  wire,  which,  with  his  good  legs, 
strong  loins  and  quarters,  makes  him  look  all  over  a  hunter  fit  to  carry 
14  St.  to  any  hounds  ;  and  yet  1  should  like  him  better  if  his  shoulders  were 
a  little  finer;  a  defect^  however,  whtch  does  not  appear  to  impede  his  action, 
as  he  moves  corkily  and  well.  !No.  60,  "  Suffolk,**  took  the  second  honours, 
in  many  respects  a  very  good  stamp,  and,  if  you  only  look  at  him  above  hia 
bocks  and  knees,  you  would  not  have  much  fault  to  find,  except  that  the 
points  of  his  shoulders  might  be  improved  with  the  spokeshave. 

Haior  Barlow  was  third  and  Reserve  Number  with  '*  Chaucer  **  and  "  Massa- 
nissa,*'  between  which  there  was  not  much  to  choose.  "  Chaucer,"  barring 
his  hocks,  shows  a  good  deal  of  hunting  form,  whilst  **  Massanissa "  hardly 
carries  bone  enough  to  get  weight-carriers.  Of  those  unplaced,  ^(^rand 
Master"  is  a  very  level  true-made  horse,  but  with  faulty  action,  and  '*  Car- 
bineer's "  straight  short  shoulders  and  slack  girt  quite  put  him  out  of  the 
race ;  many  of  the  others  looked  more  like  harness  than  hunting. 

Class  8.  Stallions  for  getting  Hackneys, — 17  entries.  A  very  difficult  class 
to  get  at.  For  my  part  1  am  as  much  an  advocate  for  blood  on  the  road  as  in 
the  field.  Now  many  of  the  animals  exhibited  here  were  totally  unfit  for 
hacking  to  covert,  or  fiddling  up  and  down  the  Row  ;  some  had  a  dash  of  the 
Norfolk,  with  flashy  tearing  action  all  over  the  place, — very  sensational,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  lookers-on,  but  anything  but  desirable  for  a  pleasant  - 
ride.  We  were  obliged  to  select  those  animals  that  had  hacking  qualities 
themselves,  and  were  most  likely  to  transmit  good  and  easy  action  to  their 
progeny;  of  these.  No.  71,  "Lord  Stanley,"  was  decidedly  the  best;  he  ha» 
good  shoulders  and  quarters  on  excellent  legs ;  he  is  somewhat  deficient  in  his 
middle  piece,  but  being  only  3  years  old,  a  great  improvement  will  take  place 
on  this  point ;  above  all,  his  action  is  very  good  all  round.  No.  78,  "  Young 
Lord  Derby,"  a  very  promising  colt,  with  quality  and  action,  good  limbs,  and 
nice  shoulders,  was  placed  second.  No.  85,  "All  Fourn,"  is  a  grand  old 
horse,  but  his  uprigrht  joints  and  stumpy  action  told  tbe  tale  of  hard  work 
and  age.  No.  82,  the  Reserve  Number,  "  Fireaway,"  an  old  prize-taker,  quite 
one  of  the  right  sort,  bad  to  give  way  to  his  more  youthful  and  aristocratic 
competitors. 

Class  9.  Fony  Stallions, — 5  entries.  No.  88,  **  Sir  George,"  altogether  a 
model,  but  more  of  a  horse  than  a  pony,  was  easily  placed  first.  Such  form 
and  action  must  do  service  in  improving  the  breed,  if  put  to  pure-bred  ponies 
and  not  half-bred  cobs.  No.  89,  "  Mischief,**  placed  second,  was  more  of  a 
pony  than  "  Sir  George,"  but  lacked  his  action  and  quality;  tbe  others  were 
ind&erent 
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Class  13.  HurUing  Mares, — 14  entries.  Quite  up  to  the  average.  We  soon 
found  our  first  in  No.  122,  "  Lady  Derwent,"  a  fine,  long,  low  mare,  with 
plenty  of  substance  and  breeding.  No.  116,  "Old  Go-a-bead,"  too  well 
Known  to  comment  upon,  was  a  good  second,  and  an  old  mare.  No.  125, 
"Lady  Byron,"  looking  all  over  like  a  hunter,  was  third.  Na  118,  "  Snow- 
flake,''  a  blood-like  mare  with  weak  hocks  and  middling  shoulders,  got  the 
Beserve  Number.  There  was  a  rare  foal  in  this  class  by  "  Snowstorm,**  out  of  • 
mare  of  Mr.  Chaplin's.  No.  117,  "  Lady  Josephine,"  unmistakably  by  «B*ta- 
plan,"  with  a  good  foal  by  "  Carbineer,"  looked  likely  for  breeding  hunters. 

Class  14.  Hackney  Mares, — 13  entries.  Not  much  out  of  the  common; 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement.  No.  131,  "  Jessie,"  a  nicely-turned  mare 
on  good  short  legs,  looked  like  going  the  pace  to  covert  or  carrying  a  boy  to 
hounds.  Nos.  136, 137,  placed  next,  though  advanced  in  years,  were  quite 
the  right  stamp.  Another  good-looking  foal  by  "Snowstorm"  speared  in 
this  class  with  a  mare  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Howard's. 

Class  15.  Fony  Mares. — A  short  entry  of  6.  The  first  prize,  Na  146, 
**  Venus,"  3  years  old,  was  a  good  strong  short-legged  pony  with  capitsl 
action,  and  rare  loins  and  quarters.  No.  148,  "  Fairy,"  a  light-made,  well- 
bred  chestnut,  with  easy  airy  action,  was  second,  and  No.  149,  '*  Pitra-Pat^"  § 
short  cobby  wear-and-tear  looking  animal,  the  Reserve  Number. 

Class  21.  Hunters  5  years  old  and  upivards, — 16  entries.  Considering  the 
very  meagre  prizes  ofrer^,and  the  restrictions  attached  to  them,  this  claswu 
very  well  represented.  No.  188,  **  Joe  Bennett,"  was  decidedly  the  best, 
though  not  without  his  faults.  I  should  prefer  him  if  he  showed  leas  day- 
light, and  more  strength  in  his  hocks  and  second  thighs ;  in  other  respects  be 
is  a  nice  horse,  and  without  having  extraordinary  action  moves  well  and  in 
good  hunting  form.  No.  180,  *'  Spellahoe,"  said  to  be  thoroughbred,  a  hA 
of  which  I  can  find  no  record,  was  second  ;  his  neck  don't  come  right  out  of 
his  shoulders,  which  makes  him  carry  his  head  in  the  air,  and  gives  him  ths 
appearance  of  requiring  more  than  ordinary  hands  to  steer  him ;  however,  mj 
brother  Judges,  who  rode  him,  reported  favourably  of  his  going.  Na  177, 
'*  The  Banker,"  looked  more  like  a  hunter,  but  his  pounding  action  made  him 
unpleasant  to  ride,  which  told  against  him,  A  brown  horse,  Na  178, 
"Gamester,"  with  plain  quarters,  moved  remarkably  well,  and  got  a  eoBtt- 
mended  card.  **  Landscape,"  No.  185,  lacks  quality,  and  is  by  no  means  § 
good  goer. 

Class  22.  Four-year-olds^  up  to  not  less  than  14  st.^  brought  25  entrio. 
Here  Nos.  195  and^  194,  "  Marshal  MacMahon  "  and  "  Honeycomb,"  had  to 
fight  it  out  again.'  The  "  Marshal,"  though  not  a  firstrclass  goer,  is  by  Cut 
the  best  mover  of  the  two ;  a  good  open  way  suits  him  better  than  the  Loodon 
tan ;  he  has  not  advanced  so  much  on  his  3-year-old  form  as  1  expected,  bat 
he  looks  better  now  than  he  did  when  overloaded  with  fleah  at  Islington. 
A  little  more  length  before  the  saddle,  less  slackness  over  the  loins,  and  more 
freedom  from  his  shoulders,  would  greatly  improve  him  to  my  eye;  yet 
taking  him  altogether  he  looks  like  a  gentleman,  and  will  tumble  into  a  nice 
hunter  some  of  these  days.  "  Honeycomb  "  is  in  many  respects  a  fine-looking 
animal,  but  he  stands  away  from  his  hocks,  and  when  he  is  set  in  moticD 
seems  to  ignore  them  altogether;  being  a  large  overgrown  baby  he  may 
improve ;  but  I  prefer  more  stuff  in  a  smaller  compass.  Nos.  202  and  211, 
both  by  "Laughing  Stock,"  were  good  movers  and  showed  quality;  the 
latter  was  light  in  his  hocks,  and  not  quite  right  about  the  shoulders.  Some 
of  the  animals  in  this  class  were  not  up  to  the  required  weight ;  amongst  tbem, 
No.  203,  a  bay  horse  by  ''  Theobald,"  a  very  neat  blood>like  horse  and  the 
best  mover  of  the  lot 

Class  23.  Three-year-dds. — 20  entries.  Contained  a  great  many  promisiog 
animals.    No.  220,  '*  Showman,"  a  level  compact  colt,  with  good  ahoulden, 
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back,  and  qntrtera,  rather  light  of  bone,  was  placed  first,  and  next  to  him, 
Na  223,  **  Oornishman,"  a  wiry  well-bred  looking  animal  with  capital  legs 
and  gpod  forehead.  I  am  told  he  has  been  lately  running  rough  in  Oomwall, 
and  I  haye  no  doubt  that  change  of  air  and  hotter  feeding,  which  he  is  sure  to 
get  in  Major  Barlow's  hands,  will  turn  him  into  a  smart  horse.  No.  227, 
**  Novelty,*  was  originally  placed  first  in  this  class,  but  was  disqualified  in 
oonaequenoe  of  being  over  age.  No.  218,  "  Singleton,"  is  not  right  about  the 
shoialders,  but  otherwise  has  a  great  many  good  wearing  points.  No.  221, 
**  Piizetaker,"  the  winner  at  Alexandra  Park,  moves  well  for  a  young  one,  but 
his  hocks  and  short  quarters  tell  against  him. 

Class  24.  Two-year-olds, — 10  entries.  Nothing  out  of  the  common  except 
No.  238,  a  fine  dashing  colt  by  "  Theobald,"  with  rare  quarters  and  le^,  but 
one  of  the  worst-coloured  animals  in  the  yard ;  which,  if  the  old  saying  be 
true,  "  A  good  horse  is  never  a  bad  colour,"  won't  matter  to  him  in  the  hunting- 
field,  where  I  reckon  he  will,  some  of  these  days,  show  his  tail  to  most  of 
them.  No.  236,  "  Victor,"  was  next  in  place,  who,  barring  his  shoulders, 
which  take  too  much  after  his  sire,  is  a  good  useful-looking  animal.  No.  240, 
the  reserve  No.  colt,  by  **  Neptunus,"  promises  well,  but  he  looks  more  like 
harness  than  hunting. 

Class  25.  Hackneys.^ A.  large  entry  of  28,  but  the  greatest  mixture  I  ever 
saw  together  in  a  hack  class — some  under-bred  cobs,  some  only  fit  to  draw  a 
tea-cart,  and  others  to  carry  a  butcher's  basket.  The  winner  turned  up  in 
No.  257,  "  Ozone,"  a  long,  low,  well-bred  little  mare,  rather  light  of  bone 
below  the  knee,  but  a  nice  even  goer  with  good  manners  and  excellent 
quality.  No.  265,  "Polly,"  by  "Motley,"  was  placed  second.  A  good 
mover,  but  rather  coarse  about  the  shoulders.  No.  267,  "  Princess,"  a  useful 
•hort-legged  mare  got  the  Reserve  Number. 

There  were  two  protests  as  to  size,  neither  of  which  were 
sustained ;  one  as  to  age,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  several 
as  to  pedigree.  The  Stewards  have  not  been  able  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  of  these;  but  will  report  to  the  Council  in 
November. 

Mules  and  Donkeys. 

The  Judges,  Professor  McBride,  of  Cirencester,  and  Mr.  Lang, 
of  Bristol,  report  as  follows  : — 

Asses  and  Mules. 

By  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  Edward  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Darlington,  the 
Society  were  enabled  to  offer  most  liheral  prizes  in  both  classes. 

Glass  26.  Jackass  not  under  13  hands^for  getting  Mules  for  Agricultural 
Purposes. — ^There  were  onlv  three  animals  exhibited.  The  first  prize  a  black 
(cross  between  Spanish  and  French  ass),  showing  great  quality  and  size,  with 
good  middle  and  quarters.  The  second  a  grey  Spanish  (imported),  very  fair,  par- 
ticularly in  shoulders  and  fore,  but  wanting  in  middle.  The  third  ass,  a  brown 
Poitou  (imported),  belonging  to  Mr.  Pease,  was  entered  not  for  competition, 
bemg  the  best  of  the  three,  hiiving  capital  shoulders,  bi^  crest,  fair  miadle  and 
quarters,  and  wonderful  legs  and  feet,  large  flat,  short  in  the  pastern ;  he  was 
out  of  condition.  This  was  a  specimen  that  intending  breeders  should  par- 
ticularly notice,  being  of  the  true  type  for  breeding  heavy  mules.  The  height 
of  these  asses  was  about  14  hands. 

Class  27.  Mdes  not  under  15  hands,  for  Agricultural  Purposes, — There 
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were  seven  animals  exhibited,  all  being  of  fair  merit.  The  first  prize,  a 
grey,  about  16  hands,  was  excellent,  being  large,  with  capital  crest,  long 
shoulders,  a  thick  middle,  and  very  good  legs,  big  and  flat,  his  quarters 
rather  slack,  but  action  perfect.  The  second,  an  aged  mule,  about  16 
hands,  brown,  had  good  quality,  with  well-made  middle  and  quarters,  bat 
a  little  light  in  bone  for  heavy  agricultural  work,  at  which  she  had  evidently 
been  well  employed.  The  third  prize,  a  younger  and  smaller  mule,  three  years 
old,  brown,  showed  great  style,  with  the  prospect  of  being,  when  in  her  prime 
(7  years  old),  a  large  useful  animal ;  she  had  fine  shoulders  and  good  legs  ; 
her  action  was  poor,  but  owing  to  rawness  more  than  incapacity.  A  brown 
4-year-old  mule,  about  16  hands,  not  for  competition,  came  next  in  merit  to 
the  grey,  having  capital  shoulders,  middle  and  quarters,  very  big  legs  and 
feet ;  action  very  good.  Though  the  classes  were  only  moderately  filled  (as  to 
number),  it  was  a  good  commencement,  and  we  sincerely  hope  this  useful  daas 
of  animal,  which  Mr.  Pease  and  others  are  so  pluckily  trying  to  introduce 
amongst  the  agriculturists  of  England  for  draught  work,  will  be  in  time  largely 
bred  and  widely  used,  for  we  consider  them  in  every  way  suitable  for  heavy 
work,  where  strength,  pluck,  and  endurance  are  essential  points. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  a  few  years  since  a  suggestion  was 
made  at  the  Council  in  favour  of  giving  prizes  for  donkeys  and 
mules.  The  matter  was  some  time  under  discussion,  and  the 
Council  decided  by  a  large  majority  that  such  prizes  igrould  not 
be  desirable.  The  exhibition  at  Hull  was  under  different 
auspices,  as  the  whole  of  the  prizes,  amounting  to  100/.,  were 
given  by  Mr.  Pease.  It  is,  perhaps,  ungracious  to  say  a  word 
against  prizes  so  liberally  offered ;  but  the  general  opinion  in 
the  Showyard  was  not  in  favour  of  the  practice  being  continued, 
and  in  this  I  entirely  concur.  Surely  it  would  be  far  better  to 
increase  our  classes  for  horses  than  to  encourage  the  breeding 
of  animals  of  such  doubtful  value. 

Cattle. 

With  regard  to  Shorthorns,  Mr.  Leeds  (the  Steward  of  the 
Cattle  Department)  informs  me  that  the  Old  Bulls  (Class  28) 
were  good,  but  that  Class  29  was  weak,  and  contained  nothing 
striking.  The  Bull  Calves  (Class  31)  were  fair,  but  not  equal 
to  the  same  class  at  some  recent  meetings  of  the  Society. 
The  classes  for  Shorthorn  females  were  of  superior  quality  to 
those  of  the  other  sex,  and  upheld  the  character  of  the  Show 
better  than  the  same  class  did  at  Wolverhampton  in  1871. 
The  Two-year-old  Heifers  (Class  33)  were  a  very  fine  class, 
while  the  Yearling  Heifers  (Class  34)  formed  the  great  feature  of 
the  exhibition  of  cattle,  and  equalled  those  exhibited  at  any  Show 
of  recent  years.  The  Heifer  Calves  (Class  34)  were  a  good 
average  class,  and  the  first-prize  animal  was  of  superior  quality. 

The  Judges  collectively  have  not  sent  in  a  Report.  Mr. 
Beauford  merely  remarks — 

It  was  ahout  an  average  show  of  Shorthorns. 

Class  30  was  a  had  class,  and  the  Heifer  Classes,  as  usual,  very  good. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  enters  into  detail,  and  says : — • 

Glass  28  oontained  ten  animals  of  great  merit;  but,  in  awarding  the  prizes, 
the  Judges  themselves  were  not  satisHed,  whatever  the  public  might  think  of 
their  decisions.  After  selecting  five  we  differed  as  to  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  placed.  We  all  agreed  that  No.  288  did  not  seem  useful  for  breed- 
ing purposes;  but  the  Veterinary  Inspector  took  the  responsibility  off  our 
shoulders  by  pronouncing  in  his  favour.  I  think  we  did  not  act  consistently 
in  withholding  commendation  in  this  class.  If  No.  287  was  considered  worthy 
of  the  fourth  prize,  Nos.  286,  292,  and  293  ought  to  have  had  commended 
tickets. 

Class  29. — Here  again  the  Judges  were  divided.  No.  299  does  not  take 
the  eye  at  first,  but  he  improves  on  acquaintance,  and  he  was  well  worthy  of 
the  position  assigned  to  him.  No.  307  has  beautiful  fore-quarters,  but  a 
shabby-looking  stem.  Na  300  is  an  even  made  aristocratic-looking  bull,  and 
rightly  placed  third.  No.  298  is  a  great  flesh-grower,  level  made,  and  richly 
clad ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  his  deficiency  in  neck  vein,  he  might  have 
commanded  a  better  position.  Even  with  this  fault,  it  is  a  question  whether 
he  should  not  have  changed  places  with  Na  307.  No.  303  is  a  majestic  even- 
fleshed  animal,  of  great  substance ;  but  his  coarse  shoulders  nearly  forfeited  for 
him  the  slight  honour  that  he  won. 

Glass  30  we  considered  the  weakest  we  had  before  us,  and  again  we  differed 
as  to  the  order  of  merit.  Neither  Nos.  312  nor  315  came  up  to  my  standard 
•8  Boyal  prize  winners. 

Glass  31. — Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  Judges  were  unanimous.  Nos.  336 
and  339  are  two  calves  of  great  promise ;  and  if  their  education  is  properly 
attended  to,  I  expect  to  see  them  Senior  Wranglers  of  future  Royal  exami- 
nations. 

Glass  32. — ^We  had  no  difficulty  in  selecting  No.  357  for  first  honour,  but 
we  joined  issue  in  placing  second  and  third. 

Glass  33. — Having  chosen  Nos.  378  and  371  for  first  and  second  prizes,  it 
became  an  invidious  task,  amidst  so  much  excellence,  to  draw  for  third  and 
fourth;  eventually  we  placed  Nos.  375  and  376,  two  young  mothers  of 
ofiGroring,  in  preference  to  their  more  obese  and  barren-looking  rivals. 

Glass  34  gave  rise  to  much  critical  argument  amongst  three  Judges,  whose 
individual  tastes  and  fancies  seemed  to  run  in  difiierent  grooves.  No.  302  was 
the  rock  upon  which  they  split,  and  the  question  arose  whether  she  should 
have  first,  second,  or  fourth  place  assigned  to  her.  The  heifer  certainly  is  a 
wonderful  grower ;  but  her  excellences  are  more  suggestive  of  Bingley  Hall 
or  Islington  honours,  than  of  a  prolific  mother  of  Shorthorns. 

Glass  35  contained  two  ripe  plums,  the  richness  of  whose  flavour  acted 
alike  upon  all  our  palates. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reports  as  follows  : — 

The  Shorthorn  Glasses,  as  a  whole,  were  very  good ;  some  of  them  par- 
ticularly so. 

Glass  28.  Old  BuUs. — Was  a  very  fine  class  all  over,  the  first  and  second 
prise  ones  remarkably  so ;  although  we  thought  the  first  too  much  fed  up 
even  for  a  Showyard. 

Glass  29.  BuUs  under  Three  Years  oW.— Not  equal  to  Glass  28 ;  still  there 
were  some  first-rate  animals  in  it. 

Glass  30.  BuUs  under  Two  Years  old, — The  weakest  class  in  the  lot. 

Glass  31.  BuU  Calves. — A  good  class,  some  very  fine  animals  in  it. 

Glass  32.  Cows. — Although  small  in  numbers,  remarkably  good  in  quality. 
Seldom  are  there  six  such  fine  animals  in  one  class. 
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Class  33.  Heifers  under  Three  Tears  old. — A  remarkably  fine  dan.  We 
commended  the  whole  class,  and  difficulty  was  felt  in  awarding  the  prizes. 

Class  34.  Heifers  under  Two  Tears  old, — Also  a  Tery  strong  class;  a  great 
many  fine  animids  in  it. 

Classes  32,  33,  and  34  were  the  best  of  all  the  classes. 

Class  35.  Heifer  Calves. — Also  a  good  class. 

Class  28  haying  been  collected  in  the  judging  ring,  one  of 
the  Judges,  on  referring  to  his  book  containing  the  numbers  and 
ages  of  the  animals  brought  into  competition,  refused  to  judge 
No.  293,  on  the  ground  that  the  age  there  given  him  did  not 
agree  with  the  age  at  which  the  same  bull  had  been  entered  last 
year  at  the  Blackburn  Show  of  the  Blackburn  and  East  Lan- 
cashire Agricultural  Society,  at  the  Lancaster  Show  of  the 
Royal  North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society,  and  at  the  Show 
of  the  Keighley  Agricultural  Society.  The  bull  having  been 
ordered  out  of  the  ring,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  the 
Stewards,  the  judging  was  proceeded  with  in  his  absence ;  bat 
the  awards  of  prizes  were*  not  completed  by  the  signature  of  the 
Judges  being  attached  until  after  the  Council  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  upon  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued. 
This  opportunity  was  afforded  on  the  following  day  ;  and  the 
Council  decided  that,  before  completing  their  awards,  the 
Judges  were  bound  to  reinspect  the  whole  class,  and  award  sadi 
distinction  or  prize  to  No.  293  as  his  merits  should  entitle  him 
to  receive.  The  second  judgment  did  not,  however,  alter  the 
decisions  arrived  at  on  the  previous  day:  and  as  the  whole 
subject  has  been  referred  by  the  Council  to  a  special  Committee, 
it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  case  in  this 
Report. 

The  Judges  of  Hercfords  and  Devons  were  Mr.  Greenslade, 
of  Romansleigh,  South  M olton ;  Mr.  Haywood,  of  Blakemcre 
House,  Hereford ;  and  Mr.  Hall  Keary,  of  Aldenham,  BrUg^ 
north,  who  report  as  follows : — 

Although  the  show  of  Herefords  is  not  equal  on  this  occasion,  either  si 
T^rds  number  or  quality  generally,  to  what  it  was  both  at  Oardiff  aod 
WoWerhampton,  yet,  considerlDg  the  great  distance  from  their  native  distnct, 
we  consider  the  exhibition  to  be  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfactory. 

Glass  36. — No.  442,  first  prize,  and  No.  443,  second  priae ;  both  posKS 
good  character  and  symmetry,  with  deep  flesh;  the fiist-prize  ammaf  beiBg 
remarkable  for  length  and  great  substance  throughout. 

Glass  37. — In  this  class  only  three  competed,  none  in  their  present  stiU 
possessing  superior  merit,  although  they  are  all  good  stock  Animaif. 

Glass  38. — Seven  entered  the  ring  in  this  class,  and,  in  consequenoe  of 
their  not  being  up  to  the  usual  standard,  we  had  considerable  difi^ulty  is 
satisfying  ourselves  in  making  our  awards.  We  consider  tho  prize-token 
possess  scale  with  a  good  character. 

Class  39. — ^I'his  was  a  very  fair  class.  No.  468,  first  prize,  has  gw* 
length,  good  outline,  and  bloodlikc  character ;  whilst  No.  4G4,  second  pOM, 
has  good  substance,  but  is  somewhat  deficient  in  touch. 
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Class  40.^ — ^Although  short  in  numbers,  the  class  may  be  described  as  a 
remarkably  eood  one.  No.  472,  first  prize,  is  a  rare  specimen,  and  probably 
the  best  of  her  breed  in  the  yard.  No.  471,  second  prize,  is  a  long  grand 
oow,  bot  is  not  so  evenly  covered  as  the  first-prize  animal. 

CLAsa  41. — Only  one  heifer  exhibited,  and  that  a  very  good  one. 

Class  42. — The  three  pize-takers  aU  possess  considenble  merit,  and  the 
whole  class  is  a  very  good  one. 

Class  4d.*-Although  this  is  a  small  class,  it  comprises  several  animals  of 
soperior  merit 

Although  the  competition  in  the  Devon  Classes  is  rather  small,  the 
nuMority  of  the  animals  exhibited  are  excellent  specimens  of  their  breed. 

Class  44. — ^No.  491,  first  prize,  is  in  every  respect  very  superior,  with  a 
true  Devon  character;  and  No.  492,  second  prize,  is  a  very  massive  grand 
holL  Ka  490  was  well  worthy  of  a  prize,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  short 
entry,  one  could  not  be  awarded  by  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

Class  45. — ^Two  only  exhibited ;  both  good.    • 

Class  46. — ^Two  only  exhibited,  and  both  also  very  good. 

Class  47. — ^This  was  a  good  class,  with  several  superior  young  animals 
amongst  them. 

Class  48. — ^Na  606,  first  prize,  has  remarkable  substance,  with  first-class 
gymmetry  and  quality.  No.  604,  second  prize,  is  nearly  equal  to  No. 
506,  in  symmetry  and  quality ;  but  at  present  does  not  possess  quite  so  much 
substance.    Ihe  remaining  two  cows  are  both  very  useful  auimals. 

Class  49. — The  first  and  second  prize  heifers  are  both  of  superior  merit, 
and  the  remaining  two  are  both  good  heifers. 

Class  60. — Only  three  exhibited,  all  of  which  are  meritorious. 

Class  51.'-^ix  calves  were  exhibited,  all  of  which  are  extremely  attractive 
and  promising  animals. 

The  Judges  of  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Galloways,  and  Ayrshires 
were  Mr.  Gibbons,  of  Bumfoot,  Longtown ;  Mr.  Middleton,  of 
Cuttleslowe,  Oxford  ;  and  Mr.  Tait,  of  the  Prince  Consort's  Show 
Farm,  Windsor.     They  have  sent  the  following  report : — 

We,  the  Judges  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  Scotch  Cattle  and  other 
Established  Breeds,  beg  to  report  that  in  each  of  these  classes  there  was  at 
Hull  a  great  falling  oiT  in  the  number  of  animals  exhibited,  which,  as  far 
as  the  Channel  Island  cattle  were  concerned,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  of  Hull  being  situate  at  such  a  great  distance  from  the  Southern 
Counties,  where  these  breeds  are  mostly  bred  and  cultivated,  as  also  from 
the  ports  of  landing  of  the  imported  Island  bred  cattle.  We  failed  to  see  a 
fdngle  exhibitor  from  the  Island.  Amongst  the  Jersey  stock,  nevertheless, 
in  Class  62  for  Jersey  Bulls,  there  were  seven  exhibited,  the  whole  of  them 
being  really  good  animals,  and  were  all  commended ;  but  it  appears  that  the 
anii^  which  took  the  first  prize  in  this  class  took  the  same  prize  last  year  at 
Cardiff,  consequently  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  a  very  questionable  policy  to 
allow  an  animal,  after  having  gained  the  highest  honour  known  in  England — 
▼iz.  the  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Show — to  again  compete  for  the  same  prize ; 
and  our  opinion  is  that  the  proper  and  only  place  for  an  animal  so  circum- 
stanced is  the  stud,  there  to  be  kept  entirely  for  breeding  purposes,  after 
being  reduced  to  a  natural  and  hesJthy  state,  so  as  to  become  the  sire  of 
healthy  future  generations,  instead  of  following  the  practice  now  so  much  in 
fashion  and  vogue  of  keeping  animals  in  an  unnatural  and  pampered  state  for 
the  purposes  of  show,  so  as  to  be  at  best  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  getter  of 
weak  and  unhealthy  offspring.    As  we  have  said,  all  the  animals  in  this 
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class  were  good,  consequently  it  was  a  task  to  select  tbe  reseire  nimil)er; 
but  the  choice  seemed  to  be  between  Mrs.  Simpson's  "  Prince  Croca8*'aod 
Mr.  Digby's  "  Cowboy.**  The  point  was  decided  by  the  majority  in  &¥onr 
of  Mr.  Digby's  Island  bred  animal.  As  r^ards  the  Jersey  prize  cows  and 
heifers,  the  quality — that  is,  the  fineness  of  breeding  of  the  animals — ^was  veiy 
apparent.  They  were  also  very  symmetrical  and  bloodlike,  and  showed  also 
to  be  great  milkers ;  in  point  of  fact,  they  one  and  all  exemplified  the  fiuipar 
Latin  phrase,  "  Multum  in  parvo,"  and  also  proved  to  be  a  great  attraction  to 
the  admirers  of  Aldemeys,  and  more  especially  to  the  lady  visitors  dnring  the 
Show.  The  next  three  classes  of  Guernseys  were  poorly  represented,  and, 
instead  of  being  a  grand  lot  as  at  Cardiff  last  year,  they  were  here  only  a 
middling  lot  for  a  Showyard.  There  were  in  the  Galloway  classes  about 
enough  animals  to  take  the  prizes,  yet  withal  they  were  good  animals,  and 
ehowed  like  making  first-class  beef  for  the  consumer.  In  the  three  classes  of 
Ayrshires  there  were  only  three  animals  exhibited,  viz.  two  fairish  femafei 
and  a  bull.  The  last  three  classes  we  had  to  adjudicate  on  were  the  other 
established  breeds.  Now  these  classes  were  entirely  filled  with  Norfolk-poM 
animals  and  two  dandy  little  Shetlanders.  The  polls  were  throoghoat  a  good 
lot  of  heavy-fieshed  animals,  with  fair  pretensions  to  milk ;  and,  from  seeing 
such  good  animals  coming  from  a  distance,  we  feel,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
presumption  on  our  part  to  suggest  whether  or  not  a  satisfactory  dass  of 
iTorfolk  and  Suffolk  Polls  might  not  be  formed  at  Bedford  next  year,  as  that 
place  would  be  nearer  their  homes ;  for  we  consider  they  are  breeds  which  fa 
general  usefulness  and  docility  ought  to  find  favour  at  the  Royal  Show. 

Sheep. 

Mr.  Ridley,  the  Steward  of  Sheep,  has  sent  an  admirable 
report,  which  requires  no  addition  from  me. 

It  may  be  said  generally  of  the  exhibition  of  sheep  at  Hull, 
that,  though  none  of  the  classes,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  Southdown  and  Shropshire  shearling  rams,  were  very  laigdj 
represented,  there  were  yet  but  few  of  them  which  did  not  dit- 
play  a  fair  average  of  good  sheep,  while  some,  as  the  report  of 
the  Judges  will  show,  comprised  sheep  of  extraordinary  merit 
And  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state,  that  while  this  yeai^t 
Show  compares  not  unfavourably  in  those  respects  with  thoie  of 
former  years,  it  does,  as  regards  honest  shearing,  evince  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Society  for  the  last  few  years  have  borne  some  good 
fruit.  For  the  inspectors  of  shearing  (who  were  Mr.  H.  Bone, 
of  Avon,  Ringwood  ;  Mr.  R.  Brown,  of  Wigginton  House, 
Tamworth ;  and  Mr.  W.  Jobson,  of  Buteland,  Bellingham)  were 
this  year  in  a  position  to  report  to  the  Stewards  that  there  were  is 
their  opinion  no  cases  in  which  the  sheep  had  not  been  **  really  and 
fairly  shorn  bare  ;"  and  whereas  six  entries  of  Shropshires  were 
disqualified  last  year,  one  of  the  inspectors  (and  not  the  least 
experienced)  was  able  to  say  that  he  had  never  at  any  of  tbe 
Royal  Shows  seen  this  class  of  sheep  so  fairly  dealt  witiu  It  is 
idle,  however,  to  pretend  that  the  question  has  been  finallj 
settled,  as  perhaps  it  might  have  been,  had  not  the  objections  of 
various   breeders   obtained   a  reversal  of  that  decision  of  the 
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IJonncil  which,  after  the  Plymouth  Show,  suhstituted  the  1st  of 
if  ay  for  the  1st  of  April ;  and  it  must  be  stated,  as  it  has  been 
>n  former  occasions,  that  the  inspectors  have,  in  their  anxiety 
lot  to  do  an  injustice,  given  in  every  case  the  benefit  of  any 
ioubt  there  could  be,  and  have  consequently  passed,  as  fairly 
(horn,  some  sheep,  especially  in  the  Leicester  and  Cotswold 
classes,  about  which  they  had  some  considerable  doubt. 

Taking  the  various  classes  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  catalogue,  the  Leiccsters  came  first.  There  were  53  rams 
In  the  two  classes  (34  shearlings  and  19  old  sheep),  and  of  these 
the  best  was  Mr.  Thomas  Marris's  ram,  which  was  in  the  aged 
class,  and  was  a  sheep  of  great  width  and  quality  ;  while  Mr. 
Gr.  Turner,  jun.,  and  Mr.  John  Borton,  took  almost  all  the  rest 
of  the  prizes  and  commendations,  both  for  rams  and  ewes ;  Mr. 
Teasdale  H.  Hutchinson,  of  Manor  House,  Catterick,  winning 
the  third  prize,  and  the  Reserve  Number,  with  a  commendation 
for  the  shearling  ewes.  The  Judges  were  Mr.  C.  Clarke,  of  Scop- 
wick,  Sleaford ;  Mr.  T.  Potter,  of  Yellowford,  Thorverton, 
Devon  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Sanday,  of  RadclifTe-on-Trent ;  and  they 
report : — 

The  Leiccsters  of  1873  are  inferior  to  those  of  previous  years. 

The  first'prize  shearling  is  a  neat  sheep,  rather  too  small,  but  has  a  good 
neck  and  hind-quarters,  with  a  very  nice  fleece,  and  we  think  him  a  very 
useful  sheep. 

The  second  is  a  useful  sheep  of  good  size,  but  deficient  in  style. 

The  third  is  very  likely  to  grow  into  a  good  sheep. 

Among  the  old  sheep  we  think  the  first-prize  a  very  good  one.  The  second 
is  a  very  useful  sheep,  with  good  fleece.  The  third,  a  fine  old  sheep  with  a 
light  fleece,  a  little  defective  in  his  carriage  and  over-fed. 

Of  the  shearling  ewes,  the  first  are  very  neat  with  well-spmng  ribs,  good 
necks  and  fleeces ;  a  good  i)en.  The  second  are  large  and  very  useful ;  and  of 
the  third  the  same  may  be  said. 

The  Cotswold  class  were  not  very  strongly  represented  in 
point  either  of  numbers  or  of  quality ;  the  pens  of  shearling 
ewes,  especially,  being  of  no  very  high  excellence.  As  regards 
the  rams,  however,  both  shearling  and  aged,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  below  the  average  of  the  Royal  Shows,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  many  they  were  a  stronger  lot  than  has  been  shown 
of  late  years,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Oxford.  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall  Farm,  Norfolk,  took  all  three 
prizes  for  shearling,  and  the  first  two  and  Reserve  Number  for 
aged  rams  ;  while  Mr.  R.  Swaiiwick  secured  the  Reserve  Number 
and  a  high  commendation  for  his  shearling  ram,  and  the  third 
prize  for  the  older  sheep.  Messrs.  H.  Aylmer,  of  West  Dereham, 
Norfolk  ;  Robert  Game,  of  Aids  worth,  Northleach  ;  and  R.  J. 
Newton,  of  Campsfield  Farm,  Woodstock,  judged,  and  their 
report  is  as  follows  : — 

VOL.  IX. — s.  s.  2  m 
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Class  73.  Shearling  Bamsy  had  a  fair  entry  as  to  number.  The  first- 
prizo  sheep,  No.  664,  was  a  sheep  of  good  form,  of  good  Cots  wold  character, 
and  of  good  general  appearance.  The  second-prize  sheep.  No.  666,  was  of 
good  form  and  good  quality  of  mutton,  but  rather  wanting  in  size. 

Class  74  was  of  fiEiir  average  merit,  hut  did  not  contain  any  animals 
requiring  particular  notice. 

Class  75  contained  only  6  entries,  and  those  not  up  to  the  usual  standani 
of  excellence  we  have  formerly  seen  at  the  Hoyal  Shows.  In  fact,  we  consider 
this  class  very  badly  represented. 

Of  Lincolns  there  were  19  shearling  rams,  and  only  3  older 
ones,  with  5  pens  of  shearling  ewes.  And  here  again,  as  in  the 
Cotswold,  the  ewes  were  inferior  in  quality  to  the  other  two 
classes,  which  were,  however,  of  superior  excellence.  Messrs. 
W.  and  H.  Dudding  took  first  prize  in  both  the  ram  classes, 
with  two  grand  sheep  of  immense  width  and  substance.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Howard,  of  Nocton  Rise,  was  second  for  shearling  rams;  and 
Mr.  John  Pears,  of  Mere,  third,  with  a  sheep  having  a  little 
more  of  the  Leicester  type ;  and  in  the  aged  sheep  the  same 
gentleman  took  the  third  prize ;  while  the  second  fell  to  Mr. 
W.  F.  Marshall,  of  Branston,  Lincoln,  whose  sheep  had  no  caoK 
to  be  ashamed  of  his  defeat  by  the  first-prize  one,  No.  709.  The 
shearling  rams  were  thought  so  good  by  the  Judges,  that  they 
commended  the  whole  class.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Casswell,  of  Laugb- 
ton,  Folkingham ;  J.  Greetham,  of  Stainfield  House,  Wragbj ; 
and  R.  J.  F.  Howard,  of  Temple  Bruer,  Lincoln,  reportei  as 
follows : — 

We  consider  Class  76  of  Lincoln  Longtvod  Shearling  Bams  to  be  a  v€iy 
good  class  hoth  in  wool  and  mutton,  and,  h^ing  large  in  number,  bad  no  heati- 
tion  in  commending  the  class. 

Class  77  was  small,  but  very  good.  : 

Class  78  is  only  a  moderate  class. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  fmd  an  increased  number  of  Border 
Leicesters  coming  to  the  Royal  Shows.  There  were  at  Hull 
19  rams  entered,  of  which  only  1  was  an  absentee,  and  5  poii 
of  shearling  ewes ;  so  that  these  useful  sheep,  now  appreciated 
in  other  districts  beside  the  Borders,  were,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, as  well  represented  as  any  class  in  the  Show.  Mr.  Thomas 
Forster,  jun.,  of  Ellingham,  Chathill,  Northumberland,  exhibited 
three  rams,  and  took,  easily,  two  firsts  and  a  second  prize ;  his 
sheep.  No.  735,  being  of  immense  girth  and  width,  and  good 
quality.  Mr.  Alexander  Bell,  of  Linton,  Kelso,  took  the  second 
prize  for  shearling  rams.  Mr.  William  Purves,  of  Linton- 
Bumfoot,  Kelso,  took  the  third  prize  and  the  Reserve  Number 
with  a  commendation.  The  same  gentleman  was  first  and  second 
for  shearling  ewes,  in  which  class  Mr.  R.  Tweedie,  of  the  F<uvst, 
Catterick,  Yorkshire,  obtained  the  Reserve  Number  with  a  lercl 
lot  of  ewes  of  good  quality,  but  of  less  size.     In  the  aged  runs 
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Mr,  G.  Laing,  of  Wark,  Coldstream,  was  third  to  Mr.  Forster's 
two  sheep,  and  Mr.  R.  Tweedie  took  again  the  Reserve  Number 
and  commendation.  The  Judges,  who  were  Mr.  J.  Jardine,  of 
Arkleton,  Langholm  ;  Mr.  G.  Rea,  of  Middleton  House,  Alnwick ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Rand,  of  Bowmont  Hill,  Coldstream,  report : — 

Glass  79.  Shearling  Leicester  Bams, — ^We  were  glad  to  find  an  increased 
number  of  sheep  shown  in  this  class,  and  of  fair  average  quality. 

Glass  80.  The  first-prize  ram  in  this  class  was  a  very  superior  animal,  and 
the  whole  of  good  quahty. 

Glass  81.  The  prize  sheep  of  this  class  were  superior,  and  generally  good. 

The  Oxfordshire  Downs  numbered  17  entries  in  the  shearling 
ram  class,  and  6  in  the  older  sheep,  with  only  4  pens  of 
shearling  ewes ;  the  exhibitors,  too,  being  only  seven.  But,  as 
the  report  of  the  Judges  (wlio  were  the  same  as  for  the  Cots- 
wold)  will  show,  all  the  classes  were  worthy  of  honourable 
mention.  Mr.  John  Treadwell,  of  Upper  Winchendon,  Ayles- 
buxy,  was  first,  and  Mr.  George  Wallis,  of  Old  ShifFord,  Bamp- 
ton,  Faringdon,  second,  in  both  the  ram  classes.  Mr.  Wallis  also 
secured  the  third  prize  and  two  commendations  for  shearling 
lams ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  getting  the  Reserve  Number  and 
two  high  commendations  in  the  same  class.  Mr.  C.  Howard, 
of  Biddenham,  Bedford,  was,  as  last  year,  first,  with  his  beautiful 
pen  of  shearling  ewes,  and  had  the  Reserve  Number  and  a  high 
commendation  in  the  same  class  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Milton  Druce,  of 
Twelve  Acres,  Eynsham,  Oxon,  having  a  well-earned  second 
prize.     The  Judges  reported  of  these  classes : — 

Ci<ASS  82,  Oxford  Down  Shearling  Bams,  was  fairly  represented  as  to  num- 
bers, and  contained  several  good  animals.  No.  750  was  a  grand-looking,  good 
character  of  sheep,  descended  from  a  line  of  winners  at  the  Koyal  Shows,  his 
sire  being  the  first-prize  sheep  in  Class  83,  and  also  the  first-prize  sheep  in  the 
ahearling  class  at  Wolverhampton.  The  grandsire  of  this  sheep  was  also 
winner  in  the  class  for  old  rams  at  Wolverhampton, — a  sheep  that  was  espe- 
dally  noticed  in  the  report  of  that  Show.  No.  752,  the  second-prize  sheep, 
was  of  very  good  form  and  character,  and  if  he  had  had  a  better  head,  and  htul 
been  of  better  colour,  his  position  possibly  might  have  been  improved. 

Glass  83  was  not  strongly  represented  as  to  numbers,  but  contained 
several  good  sheep.  The  first-prize  sheep  referred  to  above,  No.  7C4,  is  a 
Tery  %oo\  sheep  indeed,  and  well  sustains  the  character  of  his  sire,  the  first- 
prize  sheep  in  the  class  for  old  rams  at  the  W^olverhampton  Show.  The 
second-prize  sheep.  No.  765,  is  also  a  very  good  stylo  of  sheep,  and  well 
supports  the  character  of  the  Oxford  Downs. 

Class  84.  A  small  entry,  numbering  only  4  pens.  The  first-prize  pen.  No. 
771,  was  a  very  choice  pen,  showing  a  great  deal  of  quality.  The  second-prize 
pen,  Na  769,  was  also  a  good  one.  The  other  two  pens  were  also  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  Longwools  of  any  breed  were  represented  by  6  pens  of 
25  shearling  gimmers,  all  Lincolns.  The  placing  together  so 
large  a  number  of  sheep  of  the  same  flock  is  of  course  one  of  the 
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strongest  tests  of  uniformity  of  character ;  but  there  was  perhaps 
hardly  any  class  in  the  show  which,  excepting  one  pen,  bore  the 
test  better  than  this  one.  The  Judges,  who  were  the  same  a» 
for  the  Leicesters,  reported  : — 

We  think  this  class  an  extremely  good  one.  The  first  and  second  prizes 
are  even,  with  good  quality,  size,  and  wool,  and  a  very  profitable  class  of 
sheep.  The  third-prize  sheep  are  of  great  size,  with  gogd  fleeces,  but  o£ 
quality  not  equal  to  the  first  and  second  pens. 

The  Southdown  shearling  rams  were  a  tolerably  large  entij,. 
21,  and  of  fair  merit.  Mr.  W.  Rigden's  sheep  was  easily  firrt, 
Mr.  Foljambe's  being  second,  and  Mr.  Colman's  third.  The  older 
rams  were  13  in  number,  and  a  very  fine  class.  Mr.  Rigdea 
was  again  first,  and  took,  besides,  the  second  prize  and  a  com* 
mendation.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  secured 
the  Reserve  Number  and  a  high  commendation  in  both  these 
classes.  Colonel  Kingscote  obtained  only  a  high  commendatioa 
for  aged  rams,  while  the  New  Merton  flock  improved  upon  its 
strength  of  last  year,  and  took  a  high  commendation,  and  a  com- 
mendation in  the  shearling  ram  class,  and  two  commendations 
in  the  aged  class.  Lord  Walsingham  was  also  first  with  his 
pen  of  ewes ;  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  whose  pen  was  missed 
from  last  year's  show,  being  second  with  a  very  good  pen  ot 
four,  the  fifth  ewe  being  long  in  the  neck,  and  perhaps  making 
the  difierence  between  first  and  second  honours.  The  Dnke 
was  also  third  in  this  class.  Mr.  Colman's  fine-bodied  shcfp 
(pen  826)  are  specially  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Judges, 
Messrs.  H.  Fookes,  of  Whitchurch,  Blandford ;  H.  P.  Hart,  rf 
Beddingham,  Lewes ;  and  T.  G.  Saunders,  of  Watercombe,  IKx>- 
chester,  who  say : —  ^ 

In  the  class  for  shearlings  there  was  a  large  entry,  hut  there  was  a  wide 
difierence  between  the  first-prize  animal  and  any  of  the  others. 

The  class  for  older  rams,  although  only  half  so  well  filled  as  to  nmnben^ 
contained  more  good  sheep,  and  made  altogether  a  creditable  display. 

The  shearling  ewes  also  formed  a  good  class.  We  think  it  well  to  itilt 
that  the  reason  the  pen,  No.  826,  consisting  of  large  and  well-dereloped 
sheep,  did  not  obtain  any  favourable  notice  from  us  was  the  remarkable  bs»- 
ness  of  their  ears  and  even  of  their  faces.  This  may  be,  in  some  measme  at 
least,  attributable  to  high  feeding ;  but,  if  so,  it  indicates  a  degree  of  foidig 
which  we  consider  injurious  to  animals  intended  for  the  purpose  of  bRedin^ 
and  which,  from  the  printed  instructions  furnished  to  us,  it  is  evident  tbit 
the  Society  does  not,  to  say  the  least,  wish  to  encourage. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  exhibitors  and  breedes 
generally  the  imix)rtance  of  paying  increased  attention  to  the  chaiactenitici 
of  the  pure  Southdown. 

Shropshires  were,  as  usual,  very  strongly  represented,  th«e 
being  56  rams,  and  10  pens  of  shearling  ewes,  on  the  groniKL 
And,  looking  to  the  general  character  of  these   three  classes. 
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'Shropshire  breeders  have,  so  far  as  is  indicated  by  animals 
exhibited  in  the  yard,  grounds  for  congratulation,  especially  in 
comparison  with  last  year's  Show  at  Cardiff.  Successive  Judges 
'have  continued  for  years  to  impress  upon  them  the  desirability 
of  securing  a  uniformity  of  type,  if  this  really  useful  and  rent- 
paying  sheep,  as  it  has  so  often  been  called,  is  to  obtain  the  hold 
which  it  merits  in  other  parts  of  England  beyond  the  midland 
counties.  And  year  after  year,  with  the  exception  above  named, 
it  has  been  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  reports  show  a  decided, 
though  slow,  advance  in  this  direction.  A  useful  standard  was 
^iven  by  the  Judges  of  this  class  at  the  Oxford  Show,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  not  inaptly  repeated  here.     They  then  laid  down : 

1.  That  a  Shropshire  sheep  should  possess  great  depth  of  firm 
flesh,  indicated  by  a  good  muscular  neck,  straight  and  wide 
back,  with  ribs  well-sprung,  and  a  heavy  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  That  the  face  and  legs  should  be  of  a  uniformly  dark 
colour,  and  well-covered  head ;  the  fleece  thick-set,  and  free 
from  grey. 

The  names  of  the  Judges  at  Hull,  Mr.  T.  Horley,  The  Fosse, 
Leamington ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Masfen,  Pendeford,  Wolverhampton ; 
and  Mr.  C.  Randell,  Chadbury,  Evesham,  will  be  an  indication 
that  in  their  awards  they  have  kept  these  points  in  view,  and 
their  report,  which  I  give  in  full,  is  well  deserving  the  con- 
sideration of  every  Shropshire  breeder.     It  is  as  follows : — 

THie  breeders  of  these  sheep  again  exhibited  their  shearling  rams  in  large 
nmnbers,  and  among  them  were  many  good  animals,  the  whole  class  showing 
a  greater  approach  to  nniformity  oi  character,  colour,  and  wool,  than  has 
heretofore  prevailed.  There  are  still  some  exceptions,  notably  one  belonging 
to  the  owner  of  the  first-prize  sheep,  so  good  in  all  but  his  head,  that  but  for 
the  coarseness  and  want  of  character  shown  there,  he  must  have  taken  the 
place  of  his  companion,  whose  head,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  masculine 
enough. 

The  old  sheep  were  less  numerous,  but  the  form  and  quality  of  three  of 
them  were  remarkably  good.  The  Reserve  Number  also  was  a  good  animal. 
In  the  rest,  character  appears  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  size,  and,  although 
Twy  useflil  animals,  the  Judges  felt  that  they  could  not  confer  upon  them  any 
disdnction. 

The  yearling  ewes,  upon  the  whole,  were  not  as  good  as  in  former  years ; 
four  of  the  pen  exhibited  by  Lord  Ghesham  were,  however,  unexceptionable  ; 
the  other  pens  containing  animaU  characterised  like  the  yearling  rams  by 
immoved  uniformity  of  character. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  the  Shropshire  sheep  exhibited  at  Hull 
that  they  very  fairly  represented  the  character  of  this  very  useful  rent-paying 
kind  of  sheep,  marked  by  hardiness  of  constitution,  large  amount  of  lean 
flesh,  with  small  weight  of  ofiFal,  and  good  quality  and  weight  of  wool.  The 
exhibitors  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  done  much  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  this  valuable  breed  of  sheep,  which  is  now  so  firmly  established 
in  the  midland  counties. 

Among  the  prize-takers  Lord  Chesham  kept  up  his  reputation 
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bj  winning  the  first  prize  for  shearling  rams,  and  for  ewes, 
with  sheep  of  dark-brown  faces  and  legs,  and  close  fleeces. 
Mrs.  Beach  was  second  in  the  shearling  ram  class  with  a  sheep  of 
rather  looser  wool,  and  longer  frame.  Mr.  Crane  was  first  in  the 
older  ram  class  with  a  sheep  of  extraordinary  back  and  mmp. 
In  this  class  Mr.  Thomas  Fenn  was  second,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Pullej 
third,  while  Mrs,  Beach  won  the  Reserve  Number,  as  she  did 
also  in  the  ewe  class.  In  this  latter  class  Mr.  John  Hanburj 
Bradburn  was  second  and  third. 

There  is  no  class  of  sheep  which  has  improved  more  in  the 
last  few  years  than  the  Hampshires ;  and  those  exhibited  at 
Hull,  though  few  in  number,  were  no  exception  to  the  rule  of 

Srogress.  Mr.  Morrison  was  first  and  second  in  the  older  sheep, 
fr.  James  Rawlence  had  all  the  rest  of  the  honours  in  all  the 
classes,  with  the  exception  of  a  commendation  given  to  Messrs. 
R.  and  J.  Russell  in  the  shearling  rams.  The  report  of  the 
Judges,  who  were  the  same  as  for  the  Southdowns,  says : — 

These  were  but  scantily  represented  in  any  class,  but  all  those  exhibited 
(especially  the  shearlings)  combined  great  size  with  good  form  and  fair  quslitj. 
We  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  vast  improvement  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  breed  during  the  last  few  years. 

Cheviot  sheep  were  a  good,  though  not  a  large,  show,  num- 
bering altogether  16  rams,  and  6  pens  of  ewes.  Mr.  Thomas 
Elliott,  of  Hindhope,  was  invincible  in  all  the  fclasses,  against 
good  sheep  in  all.  Mr.  John  Robson,  of  Bymess,  got  tke 
Reserve  Number  and  a  high  commendation  for  the  older  rams, 
and  the  same  for  ewes ;  while  Mr.  R.  Shortreed,  of  Attenbom, 
Kelso,  secured  the  second  prize  for  ewes,  and  a  commendatiofi 
in  each  of  the  other  classes.  The  Judges,  who  also  judged  the 
Border  Leicesters,  reported  : — ' 

Class  95.  Was  well  represented,  and  of  great  quality. 

Class  96.  On  the  whole  a  very  superior  lot  of  sheep. 

Class  97.  The  above  remark  will  equally  apply  to  this  claas. 

Of  the  Black-faced  and  Mountain  Sheep,  beyond  their  pic- 
turesqueness,  there  is  little  to  be  said  further  than  what  the  same 
Judges  add,  namely,  that  classes  98,  99,  100,  101, 102,  103  were 
badly  represented,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  a  very  middling  lot 

Class  104,  consisting  of  pens  of  Ten  Shearling  Wether  Sheep» 
of  the  same  flock,  competing  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Hull 
butchers,  was  represented  by  three  lots,  not  deserving  anj 
especial  mention. 

Pigs. 

Mr.  Wakefield,  Steward  of  Pigs,  reports  as  follows :— • 
The  number  of  entries  in  this  department  was  191,  against 
176    at  Wolverhampton,  and   190  at  Cardiff.     The    absentees 
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mbered  10,  and  the  disqualifications  on  examination  as 
age  11 ;  but  of  these  latter  it  should  be  noticed  that  they 
ly  applied  to  four  exhibitors.  The  Judges  were  unani- 
fUB  in  saying  that  it  had  never  before  fallen  to  their  lot  to 
ipect  so  many  pigs  of  really  superior  quality,  and  in  some 
the  classes  they  had  considerable  difficulty  in  coming  to  a 
:;ision,  so  nearly  were  the  comparative  merits  balanced. 
We  would  suggest  that  in  future  all  exhibitors  should  send 
iiT  pigs  in  crates  mounted  on  wheels  ;  much  trouble  and  delay, 
th  on  arrival  and  departure,  would  thereby  be  avoided,  with- 
t  entailing  upon  exhibitors  any  serious  outlay. 
Subjoined  is  the  Report  of  the  Judges,  Messrs.  Turner  and 
Tin,  as  handed  in  to  the  Steward  of  this  department : — 

I^LASS  105.  This  was  a  moderate  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and 

ood  prize  pigs. 

[>i«A88  106.  This  dass  was  not  at  all  a  good  class  of  animals. 

uhASA  107.  The  first  and  second  prize  pigs  in  this  class  were  very  good, 

i  very  nearly  equal  in  merit.      There  were  some  other  very  fine  ^pigs 

libited. 

Class  108.  This  was  far  below  an  average  class. 

Class  109.  This  was  a  very  good  class  throughout;  the  pig  to  which  the 

it  prize  was  awarded  was  a  good  and  true  specimen  of  the  small  breed ; 

)re  were  others  in  this  class  of  which  the  same  cannot  be  said. 

Class  110.  This  was  not  up  to  the  standard  of  perfection. 

Class  111.  This  class  was  not  well  represented. 

Class  112.  The  pigs  exhibited  were  somewhat  inferior. 

Class  113.  This  was  by  no  means  a  good  class,  and  very  few  entries. 

Class  114.  There  was  no  competition  and  no  great  merit. 

Class  115.  There  were  some  very  good  animals  exhibited  in  this  class, 

jedally  the  first  and  second  prizes  and  Reserve  Number. 

Class  116.  Only  2  entries,  and  one  of  them  was  considered  not  of  sufficient 

nrit  to  receive  a  prize. 

Class  117.  This  was  a  very  good  class  indeed ;  in  addition  to  the  prize 

imal  there  were  many  of  great  merit ;   and  we  commended  the  class 

oerally. 

Class  118.  Here  we  had  a  good  competition,  and  amongst  the  lot  were 

reral  good  animals  in  addition  to  those  to  which  we  awarded  prizes. 

Class  119.  This,  in  our  judgment,  was  the  best  class  of  pigs  ever  exhibited 

the  Royal.    There  were  5  highly  commended  in  addition  to  the  prizes,  and 

)  felt  compelled,  to  show  our  appreciation  of  this  class  by  commending  the 

lole,  when  there  were  22  entries. 

Class  120.  Here  was  a  great  falling  off  from  the  last  class.  There  were  none 

commend  beyond  the  Reserve  Number. 

Class  121.  This  was  also  a  very  good  class,  and  we  thought  it  necessary  to 

mmend  it  generally. 

Class  122.  There  were  a  number  of  good  pigs  exhibited  here ;  there  were 

ree  highly  commended  in  addition  to  the  prizes. 

Class  123.  The  best  pigs  exhibited  here  were  disqualified  by  the  Veterinary 

spector,  and  those  left  in  competition  were  but  a  very  indififerent  lot. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  Show,  it  appears  a  work  of  super- 
'Og^tion  to  add  anything  to  the  pages  which  have  been  already 
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written  and  read  on  the  subject ;  but  I  think  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that,  taking  every  description  of  stock,  the  Exhibition  wiw 
one  of  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  The  ground  for  the  Show 
was  very  good  and  conveniently  situated  ;  and,  although  we  were 
somewhat  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  a  level  railway  crossing  so 
near  the  Yard,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our 
fears  were  groundless,  as  no  accident  occurred. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  all  the  authorities  in  Hull 
appeared  to  take  the  greatest  interest  in  our  proceedings,  using 
their  best  exertions  for  the  success  of  the  Meeting. 

Thurgarton  Priory,  August^  1873. 


XXI. — Report  on  the  Exhibition  and  Trials  of  Implements  at 
Hull  By  W.  J.  Edmonds,  of  Southrope,  Lechlade  (Seniob 
Steward). 

The  trials  of  1873,  although  not  of  so  interesting  a  nature  to 
the  general  public  as  were  those  of  the  two  preceding  years, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  of  less  moment  to  the  agriculturist,  for  the 
horse  is  still  the  motive  power  employed  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  arable  land  of  England  ;  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  cultivating  implements  to  be  used,  whether  for  the 
economising  of  labour  or  for  the  preparation  of  the  land  ibr 
the  reception  of  seed,  must  always  be  deemed  a  matter  of  mudi 
importance. 

The  competition,  however,  for  the  special  prize  given  for  the  best 
"Combined  Stacking-Machine "  somewhat  relieved  the  dulnen 
of  the  trial-fields  on  the  Hessle  Priory  Farm  ;  and  the  seardiiiig 
trials  to  which  the  machines  competing  for  this  prize  were  sub- 
jected could  hardly  fail  to  satisfy  every  one  that  the  Judges  did 
their  best  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  comparatiTe 
merits  of  all  which  were  brought  before  their  notice.     The  im- 

?royement  which  has  been  made  in  them  since  last  year  at 
lardifT  is  very  considerable  ;  the  weak  point  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Wren  Hoskyns  in  his  report,  namely,  "  failing  to  clear  the 
straw  at  the  point  of  delivery,''  has,  in  some  of  the  machines, 
become  the  "  strong  corner ;"  and  it  was  remarked  at  Hull  that 
this  has  taken  place  with  those  which  deliver  at  a  more  moderate 
speed  rather  than  with  others.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  working  of  several  of  these  most  useful  additions 
to  the  stack-yard ;  and  the  result  of  this  year's  trial  has  proved 
that  the  Council  acted  wisely  in  adopting  the  suggestion  of  those 
gentlemen  who   proposed    at  the   General    Meeting   that   **A 
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special  prize  should  be  given  this  year  at  Hull  for  Combined 
Stacking-Machines." 

Considerable  anxiety  was  caused  as  regards  the  trials  of 
ploughs  and  other  implements,  from  the  fact  that  in  the  week 
before  their  commencement  the  land  had  become  so  exceedingly 
dry  that  it  was  feared  they  would  not  work.  A  heavy  rain  on 
the  Thursday  was  therefore  most  welcome,  as  the  ground  thus 
became  sufficiently  soaked  ;  and  by  12  o'clock  on  Monday  the 
preliminaries  were  settled,  and  the  Judges  commenced  in  earnest. 
The  chief  interest  among  the  classes  of  ploughs  was  centred  in 
those  which  contained  the  double-furrowed  ones ;  and  naturally 
so,  for  as  ploughing  is  very  slow  and  very  expensive  work,  any 
change  which  renders  it  less  so  is  hailed  with  satisfaction.  The 
substitution  of  wheels  for  sole-shoes  must  reduce  friction  ;  and  the 
successful  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Murray  and  Snowden,  with  others 
who  were  not  far  behind  them  in  the  race,  cannot  fail  to  have 
plenty  of  orders  for  these  now  fashionable  and  valuable  imple- 
ments. But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  plough,  of  whatever  make, 
has  now  many  rivals  :  formerly  it  was  the  chief  implement,  and 
the  drag  and  the  harrow  were  its  adjuncts  ;  but  when  we  see 
the  broadshares,  cultivators,  and  scarifiers,  the  chisel-pointed 
and  duck-footed  drags  and  harrows,  we  naturally  enquire  for 
what  purpose  were  all  these  articles  invented?  And  the  trial- 
fields  at  Hull  suggested  to  me  the  answer,  namely,  that  some  com- 
bination of  them  will,  in  many  cases,  be  made  to  supersede  the 
use  of  the  plough  in  preparing  land  for  the  barley  and  root  crops. 

The  Ravensthorpe  Engineering  Company  were  so  good  as  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  their  steam  machinery  (with 
the  Manilla  rope)  as  the  motive  power  for  testing  the  draught  of 
the  ploughs  and  other  implements  with  the  dynamometer.  It 
answered  the  purpose  remarkably  well,  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  are  due  to  them,  as  well  as  to  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter, 
for  the  aid  given  by  their  road-engine. 

As  the  potato  crop  was  not  sufficiently  forward  to  allow  of  a 
satisfactory  trial  with  the  potato-raisers,  the  Stewards  considered 
it  right  to  postpone  it  until  a  later  period.  Mr.  Penny  was 
instructed  to  take  charge  of  those  which  the  Exhibitors  might 
leave  with  him,  and  three  are  accordingly  in  his  hands.  The 
trial,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Wells,  of  Booth  Ferry, 
will  take  place  on  his  farm ;  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Booth  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  be  the  acting  Steward  on  the  occasion. 

A  new  feature  on  the  show-ground  this  year  was  the  parade 
of  prize  implements  down  the  centre  avenue,  by  which  intend- 
ing purchasers  could  see  and  compare  them  without  having  the 
double  of  visiting  the  different  stands,  and  the  arrangement 
appeared  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 
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XXII. — Report  of  the  Trials  of  PloughSy  Harrows^  $x?.,  at  Hull. 
By  John  Coleman,  of  Escrick,  York.* 

The  growth  of  the  Implement  Trade  has  been  so  rapid  of  late 
years,  and  the  competitors  for  the  Society's  prizes  have  so  in- 
creased in  number,  that,  notwithstanding  subdivision  and  exten- 
sion of  similar  trials  to  greater  periods  of  time,  the  entries  have 
become  well-nigh  unmanageable  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  combination 
of  good  management  on  the  part  of  officials,  and  the  untiring 
energy  of  Stewards  and  Judges,  that  the  work  is  completed  in 
the  allotted  time,  which  at  Hull  extended  from  Monday,  July 
7th,  to  Saturday,  July  12th,  on  the  afternoon  of  which  day 
all  the  awards  were  in  the  Secretary's  hands.  At  Leicester,  in 
1868,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Report  was  occupied  with 
the  trials  of  Steam  Cultivating  machinery,  and  yet,  with  this 
important  element  absent,  over  three  hundred  Implements  were 
entered  for  trial  at  Hull,  and  four  sets  of  Judges  were  found 
necessary.  The  introduction  of  a  scale  of  points  for  Judging 
is  a  great  improvement,  and  when  the  latter  are  properly 
arranged,  the  work  will  be  simplified,  and  the  decisions  more 
satisfactory  both  to  the  Exhibitors  and  the  Judges  themselves. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  forms  supplied. 

EoYAL  Agricultural  Society  op  England. 

SINGLE  PLOUGHS.-Cla« 

€fbieroa'9  JVame 

DaU. _ 

GatalogQe  namber. 

Name  of  cxhibItor_ 


Length  from  point  of  ehare  to  end  of  breast  _ 

Nmnber  of  bones  required 

Weight 

Prloe_ 


Nunber  of  field  for  trial  with  hones  _ 
Area  of  plot  ploughed  with  hones 
Tima  in  ploaghhig  plot  with  horses^ 
Remarks  on  trial  with  horses 


*  The  Editor  deaires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Messrs.  Coleman  and  BolMrti 
for  having  undertaken,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  write  the  fieports  of  the  tmb 
at  Hull,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  indi^sition  of  the  genUeman  to  wboB 
that  duty  had  been  entrusted. — ^Ed. 
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Trial  with  Dynamometer. 


Number  of  Add    

Wdgjbt  of  earth  per  iqiiare  inch  per  yard  ran_ 
Specified  wMth  and  depth,. 


a 

i 

% 

i 

1 

1 

II 

II 

ft 

it 
11 

^ 

Fbit  fmTow    4^    ^i     ». 

1 

fieooDdmtfo    .«     ..     .. 

TbWdltto      

Fbofth  ditto    .,    ,.     ,, 

1 

Tetak 

ATCB^gfii         „       ,.       ., 

Mean  areas. 


Points  of  Merit. 


Points 
awarded. 


Weight      

Prtoe I 

Ifachanloil  qualitiet  and  strength.    (Eagloeers'  opinion)     \ 

aUnpUdty.    (Fumer  Judges'  opinkn)      ) 

Bcooemy  In  power  and  draogbt 

Time  in  trial  with  horses      

Perfection  of  work  with  hors?s     

Flatnem  of  sole  of  farrow     

Cat  on  land  side      

Keatoess  of  laying  slices  and  burying  of  vegetation        

ECBcieBcy  of  skim  coulter      

Totals 
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In  the  case  of  Double-furrow  Ploughs  the  Judges  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  nomenclature  was  not  satisfiictoiy, 
and  drew  up  a  different  list  with  regard  to  "  points  of  merit," 
•which,  with  the  marks  assigned,  is  given  below. 

Double-furrow  Ploughs. — ^Ponn:«  of  Merft. 


Weight 

MachanScal  qoftlitles  and  strength  combioed  with  dmplidtj 

EoQDony  of  power  of  draa^t 

CateofmADJieementlnworkaiidintarnlng      

AtdUtiai  of  transport 

Time  in  trial     

flatness  of  sole  of  ftirrow 

Cot  on  land-side      

AtcUng  and  angle  of  ftirrow  slice 

EflBdency  of  skim  ooulter  sad  perfect  burying  of  sorfoce  matters 
KakiDg  perfection  of  work     


60 
SO 
200 
250 
100 
50 
20 


80 

20 

100 

80 


Points  awankd. 


Totals  .. 


This  arrangement  being  novel,  we  are  not  to  expect  perfection ; 
the  Judges  were  called  upon  to  fix  their  scale  of  points  on  Monday 
morning,  and  Exhibitors  were  ignorant  of  the  value  whidi 
would  be  assigned  to  the  different  parts  of  the  implement  and 
its  work.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  points  could  be 
<letermined  beforehand  and  made  known  to  Exhibitors,  who 
would  then  bring  their  machinery  to  trial  with  a  knowledge  of 
what  was  required  :  nor  would  this  be  difficult  to  arrange,  since 
:&  Committee,  composed  of  practical  men,  aided  by  a  competent 
engineering  authority,  would  be  qualified  to  settle  the  question. 
The  Council  possesses  the  right  sort  of  men,  and  thus  the  points 
might  be  issued  with  the  Prize  sheet. 

The  land  selected  for  the  trials  comprised  seven  fields  on  the 
'Hessle  Priory  Farm,  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
Hull — two  of  these  were  taken  as  reserves  and  were  not  r^ 
quired, — ^bordering  the  Humber,  and  originally  derived  from  iti 
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overflow ;  the  soil  consists  of  a  strongish  warp,  varying  sligfatlj 
in  natural  character,  but  considerably  in  consequence  of  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  cultivation.  Thus,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6,  set 
apart  for  the  plough  trials,  were  in  seeds  partly  of  two  years' 
growth,  and  consequently,  owing  probably  to  two  wet  seasons, 
in  a  very  hard  unsatisfactory  state  ;  whereas  Nos.  1  and  2,  laid 
out  for  the  trials  of  Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.,  had  been  recently 
disturbed.  No.  1  was  a  vetch  stubble,  and  No.  2  had  been  once 
ploughed  since  harvest,  and  consequently  worked  a  full  horse' 
lighter.  This  fact  was  taken  advantage  of,  the  second  and  con- 
clusive trials  for  both  the  light,  double,  and  single  ploughs  being 
held  in  this  field.  It  was  fortunate,  both  for  the  Society  and  the 
Exhibitors,  that  there  was  this  opportunity  for  a  reasonable  test, 
for  it  was  not  fair  to  expect  light-land  implements  to  stand  the 
•excessive  strain  incidental  to  the  tearing  up  of  great  masses  of 
soil  in  an  indurated  condition :  true,  such  a  test  discovers  weak 
points,  and  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  machine  that 
stands  such  work  will  answer  on  the  lighter  soils  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  light-land  implements 
are  limited  to  a  given  weijght,  and  makers  are  naturally  anxious 
to  make  an  implement  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  due  strength 
for  the  work  they  are  intended  for.  Had  no  opportunity  under 
more  favourable  circumstances  been  afforded  for  a  second  trial, 
the  non-successful  might  with  some  show  of  reason  have  attri- 
buted their  failure  to  the  untoward  condition  under  which  thej 
were  compelled  to  compete. 

The  sum  of  380/.  was  oflfered,  including  a  special  prize  of 
25/.  for  the  best  combined  stacking-machine.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  these  useful  labour  economisers  came  into  com- 
petition in  connection  with  threshing  machinery  at  Cardiff 
The  trials  of  the  latter,  however,  occupied  so  much  time,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  devote  such  attention  to  the  stackers  as  their 
importance  demanded,  hence  it  was  felt  very  desirable  to  repeat 
the  trials.  A  report  of  these  trials,  together  with  a  description 
of  the  Implements  to  which  Silver  Medals  were  awarded,  by 
Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts,  is  appended.  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttle- 
worth,  who  carried  off  two  prizes  at  Cardiff,  did  not  again  enter 
into  competition.  The  utility  of  demonstrating  by  prolonged 
and  exhaustive  tests  which  machines  are  most  likely  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  purchaser  was  duly  appreciated  by  the  public, 
and  scant  as  were  the  visitors  to  the  trial  fields,  there  was 
always  a  goodly  muster  in  the  rickyard  as  Hessle  Priory.  It 
was  felt  that  the  offering  of  this  prize  for  competition  in  the 
year  devoted  to  cultivating  implements  was  a  praiseworthj 
innovation  on  routine,  which  might  be  improved  upon  in  die 
future.     That  this  great  Society  might  add   to  its   utility  by 
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stadjing  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  its  constituents  and  when- 
ever the  development  of  particular  machinery  was  peculiarly 
desirable,  might  stimulate  invention  by  the  oflfer  of  valuable 
prizes,  without  regard  to  whether  the  particular  machine  was 
or  was  not  included  in  the  Classes  to  be  tried.  Of  course 
those  who  have  no  responsibility,  and  know  nothing  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  management,  can  readily  find  fault 
and  offer  suggestions ;  had  such  carefully  studied  the  arrange- 
ments at  Hull,  they  must  have  admitted  that  no  pains  had 
been  spared  to  secure  trustworthy  results. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  prizes  offered  : — 

Section  I. — Ploughs. 
Subsection  A. — ^Wheel  Ploughs. 

dam  £' 

1.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  2  cwt. 10 

For  the  second  b^t         :    ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  6  inches  deep,  on  light  land  only,  as  far  as 
practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4  feet. 

2.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  2  J  cwt. 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  7  inches  deep,  on  light  and  mixed  land  as  far 
as  practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
^  feet. 

3.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  8  cwt 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  5  to  8  inches  deep,  on  mixed  soil  and  heavy  land  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4}  feet. 

Subsection  B. — Swing  Ploughs. 

4.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  2 i  cwt 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  7  inches  deep,  on  light  and  mixed  land  as  far 
as  practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4i  feet. 

Subsection  C. — DouBLB-ruBRow  Ploughs. 

6.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  8i  cwt 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto  5 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  6  inches  deep,  on  light  land  only,  as  far  as 
practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4  feet 

6.  For  the  best  Plough,  not  exceeding  5  cwt ••     10 

For  the  second  b^  ditto  5 
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CIabs  £ 

6.  To  be  tested  at  4  to  7  inches  deep,  on  light  and  mixed  land,  as  fiir 
as  practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4i  feet. 

Subsection  D. — ^Multiple-^bbow  Ploughs. 

7.  For  the  best  Plough  turning  three  or  more  furrows,  not  exceeding 

6  cwt 10 

To  be  tested  at  4  to  6  inches  deep,  on  light  land  only,  as  (ar  a« 
practicable. 

Extreme  length  from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed 
4  feet. 

Note. — Such  Ploughs  in  Subsections  A,  B,  C,  and  D,€u  the  Judges  mag 
'select,  wiU  he  tested  on  stubble  as  voell  as  lea. 

Subsection  E. — Subsoil  Ploughs. 

8.  Best  Subsoil  Ploughs 5 

To  follow  an  ordinary  plough  and  work  from  6  to  12  inches  below 
the  furrow  bottom. 

9.  Best  arrangement  of  Subsoiler  attached  to  a  Single-furrow  Plough 
for  ploughing  and  subfioiling  at  one  operation 5 

This  Plough  must  be  able  to  plough  G  inches  deep,  and  subsoil 
4  to  6  inches  deeper. 

10.  Best  arrangement  of  Subsoiler  attached  to  a  Double-furrow  Plough 

for  ploughino;  and  subsoiling  at  one  operation 5 

This  Plough  must  be  able  to  plough  6  inches  deep,  and  subsoil 
4  to  6  inches  deeper. 

Subsection  F. — One-way  Plough. 

11.  For  the  best  Single-furrow  One-way  Plough       5 

12.  For  the  best  Double-furrow  One-way  Plough      5 

All  the  One-way  Ploughs  to  be  tested  at  4  to  7  inches  deep,  on 
liglit  and  mixed  land,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  on  both  lea  and 
stubble. 

Subsection  G. — ^Double  Mouldboabds  or  Ridging  Ploughs. 

13.  For  the  best  Plouch,  not  exceeding  2 i  cwt 5 

To  be  tested  in  ridging  up  land  from  the  flat,  moulding  up  Pota- 
toes, and  opening  water  furrows  after  ploughing. 

Subsection  H. — Paring  Plough. 

14.  For  the  best  Paring  Plough 5 

Subsection  I. — ^Pulverizer. 

15.  For  the  best  Plough  for  leaving  the  furrow-slice  pulverized       ..      ..      9 

To  be  tested  at  6  to  8  inches  deep,  on  light  and  mixed  land,  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Subsection  E. — Miscellaneous. 

16.  For  the  best  Plough  not  qualified  to  compete  in  any  of  the  foregoing 
classes .t       .5 
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SfixrriON  II. — ^Harrows. 

r.  For  Uie  best  Light  Harrow 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

3.   For  the  best  Heavy  Harrow 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto     .., 5 

J.   For  the  best  Chisel  Harrow '..'      10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

}.  For  the  best  Chain  Harrow 5 

1.  For  the  best  Drag  Harrow ..  5 

2.  For  the  best  Harrow,  not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  preceding  Classes  5 

Section  III. — Rollers  and  Clod-crushers. 

3.  For  the  best  Light  Roller 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

L   For  the  best  Heavy  Roller 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      6 

5.   For  the  best  Clod-crusher 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      5 

S.  For  the  best  Roller  or  Clod-crusher,  not  qualified  to  compete  in  the 

preceding  Classes       ' 10 

Section  IV. — Cultivators  and  Scarifiers. 

7.  For  the  best  Cultivating  Implement  for  light  land 15 

For  the  second  best  ditto      10 

3.   For  the  best  Cultivating  Implement  for  heavy  land 15 

For  the  second  best  ditto      10 

9.   For  the  best  Bpoadshare        10 

0.  For  the  best  Implement  for  cultivating  or  scarifying  purposes,  not 

qualified  to  compete  in  the  preceding  Classes 10 

For  the  second  best  ditto      * 5 

Section  V. — Digging  Machines. 

L    For  the  best  Digging  Machine 10 

Section  VI. — Potato  Ploughs  and  Diggers. 

2.  For  the  best  Plough  for  raising  Potatoes      10 

3.  For  the  best  Machine  or  Digger  for  raising  Potatoes 10 

The  Society  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  postponing  the  Trial  of 
the  Implements  in  Classes  32  and  33  to  a  later  period  than  the  Hull 
Meeting,  if  the  Potato  crops  should  not  then  be  sufficiently  forward. 

Special  Prize. 

1.  For  the  best  combined  Stacking  Machine 25 

To  be  tried  with  shcaf-com,  hay,  and  loose  com  and  straw,  and 
worked  by  horse-power ;  and  adapted  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
a  steam-threshing  machine,  if  required. 

Miscellaneous  awards  to  Agricultural  Articles  not  included  in  the 
Quinquennial  rotation Ten  Silver  Medals. 

The  conditions  as  regards  Ploughs  were  as  follows : — 

The  specified  weights  of  the  ploughs  in  each  class  are  to  be  taken  when 
ited  with  two  wheels,  and  with  the  breast,  share,  and  coulter,  as  used  at 
ork,  but  are  not  to  include  the  skim-coulter  or  any  other  occasional  extra 
irts  such  as  drag-weight  and  chain,  although  employed  daring  the  trial. 

VOL.  IX. — S.  S.  2  N 
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The  standard  of  excellence  of  work  will  be  the  same  as  that  laid  down  by 
the  Society  for  the  Newcastle  Meeting,  viz.  :— 

"  That  the  plough  should  cut  the  sole  of  the  furrow  perfectly  flat,  leave 
the  land-side  clear  and  true,  lay  the  furrow  slices  with  uniformity,  with 
perpendicular  cut  of  the  land-side,  leaving  a  roomy  horse-walk.  That 
it  should  have  an  efBcient  skim-coulter,  be  light  in  draught,  simple, 
strong,  and  economical  in  construction." 

Ploughs  will  be  tested  by  a  dynamometer,  and  drawn  by  steam-power  during 
Buch  test. 

Each  plough  must  go  at  least  one  round  drawn  by  steam,  and  with  the 
dynamometer  attached,  but  not  registering,  so  that  it  may  open  its  own  work 
prior  to  having  its  draught  tested.  The  draught  will  be  roistered  on  not  le« 
than  four  different  furrows,  and  averaged  to  ensure  accuracy. 

Each  competitor  may  use  a  new  or  sharp  share  and  coulter  during  the 
dynamometer  trials,  but  these  must  be  of  the  same  shape  and  make  as  those 
which  he  has  used  during  the  rest  of  the  trial. 

When  tested  on  the  dynamometer,  each  plough  shall  have  a  share  cutting  the 
same  width  of  ground,  namely  : — 

For  a  9-inch  furrow,  not  less  than  7i  inches  wide ;  and  for  a  12-inch  fur- 
row, not  less  than  10  inches,  measuring  across  the  wing. 

The  length  from  the  point  of  the  share  to  the  end  of  the  breast  will  be 
measured  along  the  centre  of  the  breast. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Judges  : — 

Section  I. — Ploughs, 
Subsections  A  and  B  (and  Miscellaneous  Articles). 
John  Hicken,  Dunchurch,  Rugby. 
J.  D.  Ogilvie,  Mardon,  Cornhill,  Northumberland. 
T.  P.  OuTHWAiTE,  Gbldsboro'  House,  Knaresborovfgh. 

Subsections  C  to  K. 
Major  Grantham,  West  Keal  Hall,  Spilsby. 
John  Hemsley,  Shelton,  Newark. 
J.  W.  Kimber,  Fifield  Wick,  Abingdon. 

Sections  II.,  III.,  and  IV. — Harrows,  Bdlers,  and  Clod-crushers.  CuUitaianj 

and  Scarifiers. 
S.  RowLANDSON,  Ncwtou  Morrcll,  Darlington. 
J.  Stephenson,  The  Beeches,  Bumham,  Barton-on-Humber. 
Edward  Wortley,  Ridlington,  Uppingham. 

Combined  Stacking^Machines. 

Henry  Cantrell,  Bayliss  Court,  Slough. 

C.  G.  Roberts,  Shotter  Mill,  Haslemere. 

Matthew  Savidge,  The  Lodge  Farm,  Sarsden,  Chipping  Norton. 

Section  I. — Ploughs. 

The  Wheel  Ploughs  were  divided  into  three  classes,  vit 
those  suitable  for  light,  medium,  and  heavy  soils.  The  weights 
respectively  not  to  exceed  2,  2J,  and  3  cwt.  As  the  implements 
shown  by  the  different  competitors  in  each  class  were  precisely  the 
same  in  principle,  only  differing  in  the  strength  of  material,  one 
description  will  suffice,     I   propose,  therefore,  to  describe  the 
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b.  Set  Screw 


>iighs  which  were  tried  in  the  second  Class,  for  medium  land, 
J  weight  not  to  exceed  2}^  cwt.  The  only  conditions  attached 
the  entry  were  that  the  ploughs  should  be  tested  at  from  4  to 
inches  4eep,  on  light  and  mixed 
id,  and  that  the  extreme  length 
m  the  point  of  the  share  to  the 
1  of  the  breast  should  not  exceed  4^ 
t 

V.  BaU  and  Son,  BothweU,  Northampton- 
•e,  who  appear,  not  for  the  firat  time,  in  the 
^e-lists  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
e  very  successfal  with  their  well-known 
;erion  ploughs,  taking  two  first  and  two 
«id  prizes.  These  ploughs  are  admirably 
le,  combining  strength  with  quality  of 
kmanship  and  simplicity.  The  beam  is 
;le,  deep,  and  of  suihcicnt  substance.  The 
are  coulter-clip  >vith  set  screw  is  perhaps  ^  sqnaw  ConiterHriip. 
best  arrangement  that  can  be  used  (see 
.  2),  since  the  coulter  can  be  fixed  at  any  angle  and  at  any  part  of  the  beam. 
9  both  simple  and  effective.  The  draught  is  taken  direct  from  the  cradle  or 
c,  and  not  from  the  beam  in  front  of  the  body,  by  a  draught-rod.  This 
ot  generally  considered  so  good  an  arrangement,  but  Messrs.  Ball  and  Son 
8  that  it  makes  no  practical  difference.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  more 
ct  the  draught  line  was  with  the  work,  the  better.  The  land  and  furrow 
els  are  separately  attached  to  the  beam  by  a  single  square  clip  or  box,  the 
idard  being  fixed  in  any  required  position.  The  width  of  the  furrow  i» 
isted  by  bringing  the  wheel-axles  nearer  or  farther  apart.  The  body  ia 
ched  to  the  frame  by  four  strong  screws.  The  great  merit  of  these 
ighs  lies  in  the  cutting  surface  of  the  share  and  the  form  of  the  mould- 
■d,  which  ensures  an  unbroken  well-packed  furrow  being  laid  with  the 
mditure  of  the  minimum  amount  of  power.  The  under  part  of  the  wing 
le  mouldboard  is  cut  away,  and  the  slado  and  sole  are  not  so  long  as  in 
e  other  ploughs. 

'orbeU  and  Feele.  No.  2843,  The  "  Excelsior."— The  total  length  from 
s  to  cock  is  11  feet  7  inches.  The  beam,  6  feet  long,  1  inch  by  2^  inches 
),  is,  with  the  frame,  composed  of  wrought  iron.  The  attachment  of  the 
or  frame  is  i:>eculiar.  Instead  of  being  bolted  to  the  beam,  as  is  common, 
latter  is  made  with  two  arms,  to  which  the  frame,  also  made  to  match,  is 
rely  attached  (Fig.  3).  This  arrangement  gives  oreat  strength,  which  might 
icreased  if  the  front  edge  of  the  frame  were  fitted  with  a  flange  flapping  over 


t,  3. — Attachment  of  Frame  to  Beam. 


Fig.  4:.— Section  of  Slade 
and  Frame. 


,  The  SlAde.       h.  The  Frame, 
c.  The  Mouldboard. 

2n  2 


Fig.  5. 
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the  arms.    The  slade  or  land  side  is  2  feet  11  inches  long,  square  for  3  inches, 
and  then  bevelled  off  to  meet  the  surface  of  the  frame,  which  is  also  bevelled 
in  the  centre,  in  order  to  allow  of  high-cut  work,  which  is  much  approved  of  in 
the  district  where  these  ploughs  are  made  (see  Fig.  4,  which  shows  the  be- 
velled surface  of  the  frame  and  the  form  of  the  mouldboard).    By  this  arntnge- 
ment  li-inch  cut  can  be  given  to  the  furrow.      The  pitch  of  the  share  is 
regulated  by  a  lever  neck  working  in  a  ratchet  Tlie  coulter  is  adjustable  by  set 
screws  and  a  bead  on  the  beam.     The  mould- 
board  is  stayed  by  an  iron  plate,  111  inches 
by  I  inch  thick.  This  gives  great  strength.  The 
wheel  fastenings  are  strong  and  simple,  and  com- 
prise a  wrought-iron  box  (a.  Fig.  5)  with  screw  (6). 
The  wheel-arm  has  two  distinct  supports;  one 
being  the  box,  and  the  other  the  opening  in  the 
beam.     In  this  plough  the  maximum  width 
from  the  land-side  to  the  vddest  part  of  the 
mouldboard   was  15  inches,   whereas  in   both 
Hunt's  and   Ball's  ploughs  the  width  was  17/ 
inches;    consequently  the  horse-track  was  too 
narrow  for  good  work.    The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement was,  doubtless,  to  lessen  the  draught; 
but  it  is  objectionable,  as  a  wide  horse-track  is  very  important,  in  ord^  that  the 
work  be  not  trodden  on  and  inj  nred.  1'he  draught  in  this  plough  is  from  the  cock. 
WiUiam  Hunt,  Leicester.    Nos.  1627  and  1628. — These  ploughs  are  well 
made ;  the  beam,  which  is  of  wrought  iron,  varies  from  ^  to  1  inch  thick  l^r 
2h  to  2|  inches  in  depth,  according  to  the  class.    The  cast-metal  body  is 
attached  by  four  bolts.     The  arrangement  for  altering  the  pitch  of  the  share 
is  peculiar  and  meritorious ;  the  slade  or  sole  plate  is  hinged  on  the  front  bolt, 
as  shown  at  a  in  Fig.  6,  instead  of  being  fixed ;  an  eccentric  is  fitted  to 

Figs.  6-8. — Hlmtratlons  of  Mr.  William  HutU's  Ploughs, 
No8.  1627  and  1628. 


ri 

h 

h 

a 

Fig.  6.  Inside  view  of  Frame,  Slade,  and  Share. 

the  end  of  the  slade  shown  at  6,  by  turning  which  any  required  pitch  is  given, 
and  the  wear  of  the  slade  compensated  for ;  thus  preserving  an  unbroken  cnrw 
from  the  point  of  the  share  to  the  extremity  of  the  tumfurrow.  The  shaw 
being  fixed  is  always  firm,  and  no  soil  can  collect  between  the  share  and  the 
tumfurrow.  The  share  is  held  in  place  by  a  stud  attached  to  a  rod,  and 
regulated  by  a  screw ;  the  screw  works  in  the_  backstay  of  the  mooldboaid, 
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and  is  shown  in  Fig.  7,  at  a.  This  is  both  a  simple  and  clever  arrangement ; 
the  wheels  are  attached  by  an  ingenious  arran(i;ement,  whereby  the  beam  is 
stzeogthened,  and  the  standards  firmly  secured,  the  attachment  to  the  beam 
through  which  the  axles  pass  give  a  firm  wide  bearing,  and  an  ojwn  fore 
carriage.  The  old  sliding  axle  is  dis}:)en8ed  with, — an  advantage,  as  soil  and 
nibbish  were  apt  to  accumulate  round  it.  The  coulter  is  quite  straight ;  the 
£E»tenings,  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  are  easily  ailjusted,  to  give  greater  or  less 
indination,  by  moving  along  the  beam.  The  skim  is  of  cast  steel,  with  a 
small  blade  attached  to  the  arm  or  standard  by  two  nuts.  The  mouldboard, 
which  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  is  of  a  very  iMjrfect  form,  calculated  to  work  clean 


Fig.  7. — ^View  of  inner  surface  of  Mouldboard,  showing  the  rod  fastenings 
for  the  Share. 


Fig.  8. — External  view  of  Mouldboard. 

and  lay  a  well-packed  furrow,  without  absorbing  an  undue  amouut  of  power. 
The  front  portion  is  a  flat  surface,  the  middle  part  slightly  convex,  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  wing  projects  well  over  the  imder  part;  thus  the 
necessary  pressure  is  given  without  squeezing. 

J.  D,  Snoivdoriy  of  Doncaster^  exhibited  a  strong,  useful  class  of  implements. 
His  plough  (Xo.  1178)  comprises  wooden  stilts  and  wrought  channel-iron 
beam.  The  former,  6  feet  long,  are  braced  so  as  to  increase  strength  ;  but 
are  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  bolts,  &c.,  become  loose  from  the  decay  of 
the  timber,  and,  liowever  well  made,  there  are  parts  where  moisture  will  lodge 
and  soon  cause  decay.  It  may  be  argued  that  they  are  easily 
renewed ;  but  we  prefer  iron  as  more  durable.  The  beam,  which  Fig. 
is  very  strong,  being  made  of  channel  or  double-flanged  iron, 
measures  6  feet  5  inches,  giving  a  total  length  to  the  plough  of 
12  feet  5  inches.  The  beam  is  3  inches  x  IJ,  by  i  inch  in  the 
channel  (Fig.  9).  There  is  no  means  of  adjusting  the  share,  so  as 
to  give  increased  pitch.  The  coulter  is  adjustable  by  means  of  a 
be£^  or  rib  on  the  beam,  in  the  same  manner  as  already  described  in  Cor- 
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bett's  plough.    The  draught  is  by  a  rod  from  about  the  centre  of  the  beam. 
The  width  of  the  furrow  can  be  altered  from  7  to  12  inches. 

E.  Page  and  Co.,  Bedford.  No.  2627.— The  total  length  of  this  plough  is 
11  feet.  The  beam,  which  is  curved,  is  2i  inches  by  1  inch.  The  widUi  of 
^.  the  furrow  varies  from  7 

Fig.  10. --Detaih  of  Coulter  Fastening  in    to  12  inches,  adjustable  by 
Messrs.  Page  and  Co.^s  Plough^  No.  2627.      graduated  arms.  The  coul- 
ter attachment  consists  of 
a  wTought-iron  clip  fitted 
with  a  rolling-pin  (see  Fig. 
10) ;  the  pitch  is  adjustaUe 
by  the  set   screws.     The 
clip  is  furnished  with  an 
arm,  and  takes  a  bearing 
on  the  top  of  the  beam. 
The  coulter  can  be  shifted 
to   any   position    on   the 
beam.   A  lever  neck  work- 
ing in  a  ratchet  alters  tbe 
pitch   of  the   share  to  a 
great  nicety.      These  de- 
tails,   for   which    Messrs. 
Page's  plough    is  chiefly 
noticeable,  are  here  illus- 
trated. Fig.lO(A,B,aDdc) 
represents  a  side  and  front 
view  of  the  coulter-fasten- 
ings ;  the  novelty  consists 
in  the  rib  b  being  welded 
on  to  the  socket  a,  iosteid 
of  to  tho  beam,  as  is  fre- 

Fig.  11. — Details  of  Share-lever  Neck  in  Messrs.  Page  and  Ms 
Plough,  No.  2627. 


quently  the'case.  This  enables  the  coulter  to  be  fixed  at  any  position  en  die 
beam  of  the  plough.  The  coulter  is  adjustable  by  means  of  the  set  screw  c 
and  by  the  eye-bolts  (?,  d.    Fig.  11,  a,  shows  the  body  of  the  plough  with  the 
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irinzigement  for  giving  pitch  to  the  share.  The  bar  a  is  secured  to  the 
wdy  by  the  bolt  6,  on  which  the  bar  pivots  to  a  certain  extent.  The  other 
nd  of  Uie  bar  is  secured  in  any  required  position  by  the  nut  c  in  the  coupling  d, 
rhe  fan  of  the  coupling-bar  is  notched  to  hold  the  lever-bar  firmly.  The  figure 
;It«b  a  side  view  and  plan,  and  a  view  of  the  coupling. 

The  entries  in  the  division  for  Swing  Ploughs,  Class  4,  were 
lumerous. 

In  addition  to  the  other  competitors,  Messrs.  Murray  and  JRMnson  appeared, 
rhe  latter,  a  local  celebrity  from  Sutton,  near  Hull,  showed  a  wooden  plough 
itted  with  steel  breast  fittings.  The  ordinary  coulter  was  replaced  by  a  large 
evolving  knife  or  wheel,  which  cutting  deep  caused  a  very  neat  fiurow  slice 
X  the  expense  of  considerable  power.  The  dynamometer  told  a  tale,  as  will 
w  aeen  by  a  glance  at  the  results  given  in  Table  1.  (facing  p.  538),  column  14. 
Che  plough  made  very  equable  work,  but  was  not  approved  of  by  the  Judges 
n  account  of  its  liability  to  derangement  from  wear  and  tear.  The  stilts  are 
(trengthened  by  iron  straps.  The  slade  is  long,  3  feet  2  inches,  which  partly 
txplains  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  On  the  land-side  of  the  share  a  cutter  is 
^tached,  which  is  intended  to  assist  the  action  of  the  revolving  disc.    The 

Fig.  12. — Sliare  of  Bobirison's  Plough  with  Cutter  and  revolving 
Coulter,  No.  3857. 


a.  Wheel  Ck)ulter  or  Catting  Dbx:.        b.  Cutter  on  Land-side. 

)eam  is  4  x  4}  inches.  The  total  length,  including  stilts,  is  12  feet  6  inches, 
>f  which  the  latter  comprised  7  feet  0  inches.  Nothing  in  the  class  made 
)etter  work  ;  but  the  heavy  draught  put  it  out  of  court. 

John  Eodgson,  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  exhibited  Ko.  1721,  comprising  an 
ron  beam  and  wooden  stilts,  a  strong  useful  implement.  The  ordinary  coulter 
vas.  displaced  by  a  small  disc  wheel. 

The  awards  in  the  four  Classes  were  as  follow : — 

Class  I. — Wheel  Ploughs  not  exceeding  2  cwt. 
1627.— First  Prize  of  lOZ.  to  William  Hunt,  Leicester. 
1456. — Second  Prize  of  5Z.  to  William  Ball  and  Son,  Roth- 
vell,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 

Class  II. — Wheel  Ploughs  not  exceeding  2J  cwt. 
1462.— First  Prize  of  10/.  to  William  Ball  and  Son,  Roth- 
well,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 

1628. — Second  Prize  of  5/.  to  William  Hunt,  Leicester. 
Class  III. — Wheel  Ploughs  not  exceeding  3  cwt. 
1460.— First  Prize  of  10/.  to  William  Ball  and  Son,  Roth- 
well,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 

1720. — Second  Prize  of  5/.  to  John  Hodgson,  Louth,  Lincoln- 
shire. 
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Class  IV. — Swing  Ploughs.     For  the  best  Ploughs  not 
exceeding  2^  cwt. 
1179. — First  Prize  of  lOZ.  to  J.  D.  Snowden,  Doncaster. 
1464.— Second  Prize  of  5/.  to  William  Ball  and  Son,  Roth- 
well,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 

Double-furrow  Ploughs. 
At  the  Leicester  trials  in  1868,  three  double-furrow  ploughs 
were  exhibited,  but  did  not  come  into  competition,  as  there  was 
no  class  for  them,  or  for  miscellaneous  entries  in  which  tibey 
might  have  appeared.  We  quote  from  the  Judges'  Report,  **  Two 
Double-furrow  Ploughs  were  put  to  work  bj  Messrs.  Howwd 
and  Ransome.  Each  had  two  horses  attaclie<l,  and  the  ml 
being  extremely  light  (a  vetch  stubble),  they  both  did  their 
work  beautifully,  and  with  perfect  ease  to  the  horses  ;  in  m 
ordinary  texture  of  soil  we  believe  the  same  work  could  be 
accomplished  by  three  horses  with  similar  ease,  thereby  saving 
one  horse  and  one  man.  A  like  attempt  was  made  with  a 
double-furrow  plough  of  verylpeculiar  mechanism,  invented  by 
Mr.  Pirie,  of  Scotland,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Foww 
and  Co."  It  is  thus  evident  that  attention  was  at  that  tinie 
being  drawn  to  the  manufacture  of  these  ploughs,  although  Aey 
could  not  be  considered  as  novelties  even  then.  I  remember  a 
primitive  form  of  double-furrow  plough,  entirely  of  wood,  save  the 
share,  on  the  Cotswold  hills  twenty-five  years  ago,  drawn  bj 
oxen,  and  principally  used  for  light  work,  such  as  ploughing  fir 
barley  after  turnips.*  The  increasing  scarcity  of  labour,  and 
especially  the  difficulty  of  finding  skilled  ploughmen,  togedier 
with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  horseflesh,  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
manufacture  of  double  ploughs.  The  dynamometer,  confiming 
practical  experience,  showed  an  average  saving  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  draught  over  the  single-furrow  plough.  It  is.  an  in- 
teresting question,  which  was  not  solved  at  Hull,  as  to  how  diift 
economy  is  effected.  There  is  a  slight  saving  in  actual  weight; 
thus  a  single-furrow  light-land  plough  weighs  about  2  cwt, 
whereas  the  double-furrow  implement  for  the  same  description 
of  work  seldom  exceeds  8j^  to  3^  cwt. ;  but  mere  weight  has  little 
to  do  with  draught.  The  removal  of  the  sole  and  the  slade  from 
one  if  not  both  ploughs,  and  the  substitution  of  a  frictioDsl 
wheel  supporting  the  back  part  of  the  frame,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  much  to  do  with  the  advantage.  We  regret  Ant 
time  did  not  allow  of  some  experiments  being  made  to  settle 
these  interesting  questions.     It    is  probable   that    some  of  the 

♦  One  of  the  Jndgcs  says,  **  I  made  good  work  witli  a  double-funow  pioi^ 
mado  of  wood  twenty-seven  years  ago,  an  excellent  implement,  made  in  Nottb^ 
hamshire,  but,  of  conrsei  without  any  appliances  for  turning  or  transit.*' 
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gain  is  due  to  the  second  furrow  being  deposited  with  less 
friction  than  if  it  came  upon  an  already  settled  surface.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  removed  the  second  plough-body 
and  tested  the  draft  of  the  first  furrow  only,  also  to  have  removed 
the  friction-wheel ;  but,  as  we  stated  above,  the  Judges  had  no 
sinecure  to  get  through  the  necessary  trials.*  Owing  to  the  hard 
<M>ndition  of  the  ground,  four  horses  were  required  to  turn  two- 
6-inch  furrows.  Mr.  Murray,  of  Banff,  employed  two  very 
powerful  cross-bred  oxen,  and  these  were  able  at  a  greatly 
reduced  speed  to  move  as  much  soil  as  three  or  even  four  strong 
horses.  In  reality,  however,  they  executed  much  the  same  force 
as  two  horses,  since  their  rate  of  progress  was  only  about  half  as 
fast.  The  mean  of  several  observations  showing  the  rate  of  pro- 
gression to  be  for  the  oxen  1-38  feet  per  second,  and  for  the 
horses  2*63  feet  per  second.  The  oxen  worked  very  steadily ; 
instead  of  overcoming  resistance  by  a  series  of  jumps  forward,  they 
applied  their  whole  weight  upon  the  collar,  and  gradually  the 
force  thus  applied  overcame  the  resistance.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  table  that  two  horses  actually  travelled  more  than  five  times  as 
fast,  the  load  being  very  light.  The  three  horses  were  put  to 
the  same  work  as  the  bullocks.     These  experiments  were  made 
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by  Mr.  Anderson,  C.E.,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  because 
they  go  far  to  show  why  it  is  that  bullock  labour  has  been 

*  One  of  the  Judges  remarks,  *'  But  most  likely  from  the  friction  being  reduced 
to  a  minimum  mainly  by  the  plough  being,  to  a  great  extent,  suspended  by  the 
\  recent  improyements." 
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abandoned,  the  charge  for  attendance  being  so  much  heavier  far 
work  done  with  bullocks  than  with  horses. 

Mr.  Murray  occupies  a  farm  in  Sussex,  and  the  bullocks  were 
on  their  way  there  from  Banff;  and  it  was  a  happy  thought  to 
employ  them  at  the  trial  grounds,  as  they  not  only  answered  the 
purpose  admirably,  but  attracted  much  attention.  Most  of  the 
trials  were  carried  on  in  Field  No.  5,  but  the  Judges  considered 
that  the  soil  was  too  heavy  to  afford  a  proper  test  for  the  lighter 
class,  and  therefore  took  the  second  and  conclusive  trial  on  the 
vetch  stubble  in  No.  1  Field.  The  Society  offered  30/.  in  two 
classes  and  four  prizes,  namely  : — Class  5  representing  light- 
land  ploughs,  the  limit  of  weight  being  3^  cwt.,  and  Class  6,  in 
which  the  ploughs  were  not  to  exceed  5  cwt  These  latter  being 
general-purpose  ploughs,  the  limitation  as  to  the  mould-boaidt 
was  the  same  as  for  single  ploughs.  As  most  of  the  implements 
exhibited  by  the  same  makers  in  the  two  classesvaried  only  in 
strength,  we  shall  more  fully  describe  the  ploughs  which  entered 
into  competition  in  Class  5,  and  which  were  nine  in  number. 


No. 

No. 

Baker,  J.  L. 

.     2007 

Murray  and  Co.   . 

.     3501 

Ball  and  Son 

.     1465 

E.  Page  and  Co.  . 

.     2631 

Corbett  and  Pecle 

.     2845 

Perkins,  C.  . 

.      132 

Fison,  J.  P. 

.     2996 

Snowden,  J.  D.    . 

.     1180 

Hodgson,  J. 

.     1723 

J.  L,  Baker,  No.  2007. — Composed  of  one  bevel  beam  of  T-iron  31x3J 
inches  thick,  its  length  5  feet  7  inches.  The  plough  bodies  are  also  of 
wrought  iron  T-shaped,  21  x  3  inches  by  f  inch.  The  method  of  attacldog 
the  bodies  to  the  beam,  and  allowing  them  to  be  set  wider  or  nearer  togeUier, 
is  peculiar,  and  deserves  illustration  (Fig.  13,  p.  541).  The  bodies  are  canied 
on  li-inch  wrought  arms,  turned  and  fitted  (c) ;  a  set  screw  Trf)  holds  the 
body  to  the  arm.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  body,  and  under  the  beam,  is  i 
projecting  bracket  (c)  with  a  slotted  hole,  in  which  a  bolt  (/)  from  the  beam  fits 
and  ensures  rigidity  and  steadiness.  The  adjustment  by  means  of  the  slotted 
opening  is  from  8  to  11  inches.  The  draught  is  from  the  cock  only,  and  there 
is  no  friction-wheel  for  carrying  the  hind  part  of  the  frame.  The  second  ploogii 
is  fitted  with  a  slade  15  inches  long.  A  travelling  wheel  is  provided,  bnt 
during  work  it  is  suspended  under  tlie  beam  and  does  not  touch  the  groud. 
The  price,  with  steel  breasts,  is  9?.  10s.  In  this  plough  there  are  no  n*- 
chanical  appliances  for  relieving  the  ploughman  at  the  land's  end,  and,  although 
this  is  of  less  importance  in  a  light  class  of  ploughs,  yet  it  is  a  matter  on  liHa^ 
the  Judc^es  laid  considerable  stress,  because  sooner  or  later  the  man  will  get 
tired  of  the  exertion  required  to  bring  the  ploughs  round,  and  will  throw  S»e 
plough  over  on  the  mouldboards,  which  are  thus  liable  to  be  broken.  Partly 
owing  to  the  arrangement  of  a  single  beam,  and  also  to  the  absence  of  i 
friction-wheel,  this  plough  was  very  unsteady  in  work,  and  was  awarded  only 
260  out  of  930  marks. 

W.  Ball  and  Son.  No.  1465. — Longitudinal  beams  of  wrought  iron,  which  are 
not  quite  parallel,  being  slightly  closer  together  in  front  than  behind — the  land- 
side  beam  being  slightly  bent.  The  Judges  were  unable  to  learn  the  adran- 
tAge  of  this  arrangement.  The  Inventor,  when  applied  to,  said  it  waa  to  *get 
a  little  more  land,** «.«.,  for  the  ploughs  to  get  more  hold.    The  beuni  an 
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Fig.  14. 


/^/wvnnn^^ 


adjustable  by  3  screws,  and  are  capable  of  adjustment  so  as  to  ploo^ 
furrows  from  61  inches  to  11  inches  wide.  The  tail  of  the  plough  is  m^ 
ported  on  an  upright  friction-wheel  fixed  under  the  centre  of  the  last  mould- 
board.  This  wheel  can  be  altered  verticaliy  according  to  the  depth  of  vaik 
required,  but  has  no  adjustment  laterally.  The  draught  is  taken  from  the 
cock  or  bridle,  and  the  latter  is  made  wider  than  the  b^ms,  and  is  reTersUe 
according  to  the  number  of  horses  employed.  The  first  plough  is  without  a 
slade,  the  second  has  one  of  about  20  inches  in  length.  The  mouldboardsi  share, 
and  coulters  are  well  adapted  to  secure  neat  work.  Most  farmers  have  heard 
of  Ball's  "  Criterion  "  share ;  there  are  few  better,  if  as  good.  The  wingi  of 
this  share  come  out  7  inches ;  the  mouldboard,  of  excellent  form,  is  4  feet 
long  and  9  inches  deep.  No  &ult  could  be  found  with  the  work.  The  beama 
are  not  so  strong  or  rigidly  attached  as  to  resist  strain,  and  a  careful  teat 
proved  that  this  plough  sprung  considerably  in  work.  Under  these  circam- 
stances,  and  the  fact,  above  all,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  relieve  the  workman 
of  his  hard  labour  at  the  headland — no  mechanism  whatever  being  supplied  to 
facilitate  turning — the  Judges  came  to  a  unanimous  conclusion  that  they 
could  not  award  a  prize.  The  arrangements  for  securing  rigidity  are  not  d  a 
very  perfect  character;  thus  this  depends  wholly  upon  the  collars  of  the  screw- 
rods.  In  front  the  beams  are  not  rigidly  connected  at  all,  which,  however,  ia 
partly  compensated  for  by  having  one  bar  for  both  front  wheels.  The  following 
sketch  illustrates  the  connection  between  the  fore  part  of  the  frames  uid  the 

cock.  After  work  it  was  evident  that  the 
frames  had  given  way  and  fallen  about  ^  of 
an  inch  from  the  beam ;  and  seeing  that  th« 
attachment  of  the  frames  or  bodies  to  the 
beams  was  only  by  two  screws,  it  was  not 
surprising.  The  frame  should  be  made  wA 
a  flange  resting  on  the  beam ;  displacemeot 
would  then  be  impossible. 

Corhett  and  Peele.  No.  2845. — This  im- 

0    1 I  I  ,  ,  plement  has  wroughtriron   parallel  henna 

.^_^    __.  6  feet  10  inches  long,  the  total  lengUi  of 
-  '  '  I  the  machine  being  11  feet  6  inches.    The 

beams  are  well  braced  by  5  connectiona, 
and,  not  being  adjustable,  are  very  rigid— 
an  important  point.  The  only  means  of 
altering  the  width  is  by  two  |-inch  inn 
packing  pieces,  used  on  the  front  body  only, 
and  by  reversing  their  position  the  width  of  furrow  can  be  altered  from  8  to  9 
inches ;  to  effect  this  alteration  the  packing  pieces  are  placed  inside  the  beun. 
This  will  be  better  understood  by  the  aid  of  a  drawing  (Fig.  15),  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  order  to  widen  the  furrow,  the  two  packing  pieces  (k  h) 
must  be  taken  out  and  put  on  the  right-hand  side ;  this  is  not  a  long  opeiatioD, 
and  very  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  we  get  a  certain,  although  very  limited, 
alteration  of  furrow,  and  secure  at  the  same  time  much  more  rigidity  of  beam 
than  is  possible  with  adjusting  beams.  The  Question  occurs  how  often  do  we 
require  a  greater  alteration  than  is  here  provided.  Many  of  the  ploughs  coid- 
peting  at  Hull  varied  from  6^  to  10  inches,  but  we  question  if  in  ordinaxy 
work  they  would  ever  be  altered  more  than  an  inch  or  two.  If  required  aa 
paring  ploughs,  it  is  important  that  the  beams  should  expand  considerably* 
and  for  such  work  the  double  plough  is  well  adapted.  A  friction-whed 
is  provided,  which  is  vertical.  The  hind  plough  has  a  slade  14  inches  long, 
the  front  plough  a  land  side  of  6  inches.  As  in  several  other  cases  the  framea, 
notwithstanding  the  attachment  by  two  strong  screws,  dropped  a  littb  in 
work,  and  it  would  be  better  if  they  had  flanges  to  cover  the  beam,  as  is  shovD 
in  Fig.  16.   The  draught  ia  taken  from  the  beams  just  in  front  of  the  fint 
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mouldboard,  and  there  is  a  rather  ingenious  arrangement  of  double  move- 
ment at  the  cock,  which  is  useful  when  three  horses  are  used  abreast,  which 
will  be  understood  by  referring  to  Fig.  17. 

Fio:.  15. 


rig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 


h  '  o 


a.  Baam. 

bb.  PlKklDg  Pieces. 

cc.  Bolu. 


a.  B'-am. 

b.  Flange  of  Frame  resting 
on  upper  torface  of  Beam. 


a.  Cock. 

b.  Movable  Tongue  or  Clip  carry- 

ing Draft-rod. 


J.  P.  Fison.  No.  2996. — Tlie  wrought-iron  beams  are  composed  of  2i-inch 
Tods  or  bars  |-inch  thick,  and  are  somewhat  slight  even  for  light  work ;  they 
are  connected  by  screws  working  through  holes,  and  are  supported  by  two 
«crew-bolts.  The  adjustment  is  from  7  to  9i  inches ;  and  at  the  greater  width 
the  attachment  is  least  strong,  which  is  a  defect.  The  narrower  the  furrow 
the  more  the  connections  overlap.  The  draught  is  taken  from  the  back  part  of 
the  beams  by  a  rod  -fg  inch  thick,  attached  to  a  ^inch  pin,  whiph  is  decidedly 
light.  The  mouldboards  measure  3  feet  11  inches  from  the  front  of  the  share, 
94  inches  deep,  and  the  wings  of  the  share  measure  71  Inches.  The  back,  or 
«ecoDd  plough,  has  a  slade  11  inches  long ;  and  a  vertical  friction- wheel  sup- 
ports the  frame  behind.  This  wheel  admits  of  adjustment.  This  plough  has 
no  lifting  apparatus ;  it  is  light  in  construction,  and  likely  to  answer  on  very 
light  land.  The  price,  without  extras,  is  8/.  15«. ;  steel  breasts,  skim  coulters, 
drag  chain,  and  steel  side  cap,  add  IL  :  Total,  91.  15«.  The  furrow  was  well 
cut  and  laid,  the  bottom  even,  and  the  work  well  done. 

c/.  Eodgson,  No.  1723. — A  short  description  will  suffice  for  this  implement, 
which  was  roughly  turned  out  and  unfit  for  competition.  The  stilte,  6  feet 
2  inches  in  length,  are  of  wood,  and,  though  less  costly  at  the  first  start  than 
iron,  the  want  of  durability  is  a  serious  objection,  as,  after  a  time,  the  wood 
suffers,  and  a  certain  degree  of  play  and  want  of  tautness  is  perceptible.  The 
beams  are  5  feet  7  inches  in  length,  by  2i  inches  by  ^  inch  thick,  which  is  not 
strong,  though  probably  equal  to  light-land  ploughing.  The  outer  beam  is 
very  short,  and  is  adjustable  by  two  screws  and  nuts.  The  friction-wheel 
behind  runs  at  an  angle.  The  draught  is  from  the  front  of  the  second  plough. 
The  slade  on  the  l»ck  plough  is  15  inches,  that  on  the  front  plough  is 
10  inches  only.  The  plough  has  no  mechanical  arrangements  to  assist  turning 
at  the  headland.  The  construction  was  so  weak  that  the  arm  of  the  furrow 
wheel  bent,  and  eventually  the  machine  broke  down. 

G.  W.  Murray  aiid  Co,  No.  3501. — The  whole  of  this  plough  is  of  wrought 
iron,  which,  though  increasing  cost  price,  insures  great  strength  and  durability. 
The  beams,  which  expand,  allow  of  a  furrow  of  from  6  to  10  inches ;  the  adjust- 
ment is  effected  by  one  screw  and  slot  behind,  and  in  front  by  one  pin,  which 
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acts  as  a  wedge,  and  farther  by  a  screw-bolt  in  the  centre.  The  land-fnnov 
wheel  is  adjustable  by  a  wedge.  The  beams  are  made  of  2i  inches  hf  \ 
iron.  The  bGa.ms  are  4  feet  2  inches  long.  The  ploughs  are  raised  or  lowered  bf 
means  of  Pirie's  patent  leverage,  which  is  used  by  Mr.  Murray.  This  consists  of 
a  land-side  wheel,  acted  upon  by  a  leverage  from  the  handles ;  and  the  pLoigh, 
raised  on  one  side,  is  readily  turned,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  a  seoood 
wheel  or  skid,  to  take  a  bearing  on  the  right  side  also,  is  preferable.  Kosbde 
is  employed  on  either  plough.  The  coulter  attachment  slides  on  a  projectkn 
on  the  beam.  Here  again,  as  in  several  instances,  the  draught  is  taken  from  the 
bridle  or  cock — an  arrangement  that  was  not  considered  by  the  Judgei  so 
perfect  as  when  the  draught  comes  direct  from  the  centre  of  resistance.  The 
best  attachment  is  by  a  rod  to  each  frame  joined  together  by  a  link,  and  this 
terminating  in  one  rod  again  (Fig.  18).  These  frames  are  very  well  stayed ; 
indeed,  no  other  plough  in  the  class  appeared  so  strong,  or  capable  of  sudi  good 


Fig.  18. 


a.  Dran^t-rod  from  hindmost  plough. 

b.  Ditto  ftom  front  plough. 


c.  Link. 

d.  Single  rod  to  bridle. 


work.  One  point,  however,  was  not  liked,  and  that  is  the  position  of  the  land- 
wheel  during  work,  which  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plough,  and  consequently 
interferes  with  steady  motion,  although  to  a  certain  extent  it  allows  the  ploo^ 
to  suit  itself  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface.  The  work  was  not  cut  deui, 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  some  defect  in  the  under  surface  of  the  share,  bntilso 
probably  to  the  want  of  steadiness  in  the  plough.  The  bottom  was  left  very  ridgy. 
E,  Page  and  Co.  No.  2631. — A  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe  this  im- 
plement, as  there  is  really  nothing  of  novelty  to  chronicle.  Beams  of  wroQ^t 
iron  2  inches  by  I  inch,  attached  by  two  bolts  and  capable  of  Tariation,  from 
7  to  11  inches.  The  draught  is  taken  from  a  point  in  each  beam  rather  in  adTUoe 
of  the  front  plough :  this  is  a  good  arrangement  The  frames  are  adjuBUHe 
by  a  slot    The  ploughs  are  supported  by  a  vertical  friction-wheel  behind. 

Fig.  19. Sketch  ofPerJnna'a  Dovble-furrow  Plough,  No.  132. 


a.  The  beam. 

b.  The  land-tide  wheel 
c  The  connecting  rod. 


d.  Lever  spring  arm. 

e.  Bow,  with  noichea  to  secure  the  R«ii( 
bolt. 
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The  turning  at  the  headlands  has  to  be  done  entirely  bjr  the  workman.    The 
prioe,  without  skims,  is  8/.  15«. 

Perkins.  No.  132. — Parallel  beams,  of  good  construction;  but  unfortunately 
it  was  evident,  both  by  the  work  and  examination,  that  the  parts  were  badly 
balanced  and  that  the  beams,  2i  inches  by  4  inch,  were  much  too  light  to  resist 
strain  of  ordinary  work.  They  are  well  braced  with  IJ-inch  bolts.  The 
draught  is  taken  from  the  first  stay.  The  friction-wheel  is  on  an  angle,  but  is 
not  adjustable — a  decided  omission.  The  mechanical  arrangements  are  excel- 
lent. Two  lifting-wheels  near]  the  centre  of  the  plough  form  a  fulcrum  on 
which  the  plough  turns  with  the  greatest  ease.  These  wheels  are  actuated  by 
a  leverage  from  the  handles  or  stilts,  kept  in  place  by  a  spring-catch  working 
in  a  bow.  The  preceding  sketch  (Fig.  19)  will  give  some  idea  of  the  mechanism. 
Fig.  20  shows  the  position  of  the  lifting-wheels :  when  the  plough  is  being 

Fig.  20.— PZan  of  part  of  Perkins's  Douhl&furrow  Plough,  No.  132. 


tamed  during  work  the  right-hand  wheel  is  so  much  more  forward  than  is 
here  shown,  that  it  is  quite  clear  of  the  furrow.  No  slades  on  either  plough. 
The  implement  made  fair  work ;  but  it  was  evident  that  the  work  would  have 
been  much  better  and  the  draught  lighter  if  the  beams  had  been  more  rigid. 

Snowden.  No.  1180. — The  peculiarity  in  this  plough  consists  in  the  prin- 
cipal beam  being  of  wood,  6  feet  8  inches  long,  3i  X  4  inches,  llie  right-hand 
b^m  of  iron  can  be  expanded  so  as  to  vary  the  furrow  from  7  to  10^  inches. 
The  stilts  are  iron,  and  the  beam  is  braced  with  iron,  so  as  to  render  it  very 
strong.  The  Judges  were  unanimous  in  expressing  disapproval  of  this  mixture 
of  wood  and  iron,  which  is  doubtless  used  on  account  of  lightness  and  rigidity, 
and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  this  plough  sprang  less  than  any  other ;  but  in 
time  the  points  of  connection  between  the  two  materials  will  become  loosened 
from  the  decay  of  the  wood,  and  then  the  plough  will  lose  its  form  and  work. 
This  plough  has  a  very  eflBcient  lifting-apparatus,  consisting  of  aland-side  wheel, 
which  slides  on  a  bar  so  as  to  be  placed  farther  or  nearer  the  beam.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  bar  and  coming  down  behind  the  first  plough  is  a  skid,  and  on 
the  land-side  wheel  and  skid  the  plough  is  raised  clear  of  the  ground,  the 
necessary  leverage  being  obtained  by  a  connecting-rod  to  the  stilts.  So  perfectly 
balanced  is  the  plough  when  supported  as  described,  that  it  rides  round  at  the 
land*s-end,  without  the  slightest  assistance  being  necessary  from  the  ploughman. 
The  friction-wheel  is  adjustable  and  bevelled,  and  can  bo  raised  and  lowered 
three  inches  by  a  nut  working  in  a  slot  on  the  mouldboard  frame.  The 
Judges  considered  this  a  well-made  implement.  Fig.  21  shows  the  plough 
in  work ;  a  side  elevation.  Fig.  23  is  a  plan  of  the  same,  giving  a  better 
idea  of  the  combination  of  wood  and  iron,  and  a  general  idea  of  the  constnic- 
tion.  Figs.  22  and  24  give  a  side  elevation  and  plan  of  article  1181,  precisely 
similar  in  construction,  only  made  entirely  of  iron.  Fig.  25  is  an  enlarged  plan 
showing  the  mechanism :  (  is  a  strong  screw  >vith  double  nuts,  and  a  a  are 
slots,  by  which  the  width  of  the  furrow  is  adjusted ;  c,  the  cross-bar  to  which 
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Pigs.  21-24.— Side  Elevatiofu  and  Plana  of  Snowden's  DauiU-Jmm 
Ploughs,  No8.  1180  and  1181. 


Fig.  21.— Side  Elevation  of  Na  1180. 


Fig.  22.— Side  Elevation  of  No.  llBl. 


Fig.  23.— Plan  of  No.  1180. 


Fig,  24.— Plan  of  No.  1181. 
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the  standards  of  the  land- wheel  and  slipper  arc  attached.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  position  of  the  wheel  in  reference  to  the  beam  can  be  shifted  on  the  cross- 
bar. Fig.  26  illustrates  the  manner  of  working  the  lever  a  in  order  to  raise  the 
plough  out  of  work.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  position  of  the  wheel  and 
slipper  during  work.  The  black  lines  show  the  same  lowered  to  raise  the 
plough  out  of  the  ground  and  carry  it  round  the  headlands.  It  will  be  at 
once  evident  that  the  wheel  and  slipper  being  nearly  opposite,  and  at  the  sama 
level,  the  plough  rests  upon  a  broad  bearing,  and  is  turned  by  the  horses 
with  great  ease,  no  assistance  being  required  by  the  attendant. 

Figs.  25  and  26. — Enlarged  Flan  and  Elevation,  showing  the  mechanism 
of  Snowdens  Douhlefurroto  Plough,  No.  1180. 

Fig.  25. 


a.  The  lever  handle. 
c.  Fwltion  of  Blipper  during  transit. 


d.  Poeition  of  land-side  wheel  daring  transit. 
/.  Leyer.       g.  S^rew  for  altaring  position  of  fiiction- wheel  k . 


The  points  of  merit  awarded  after  both  the  first  and  second 
trials  are  given  in  Table  II.  (facing  p.  539) ;  and  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  those  for  "  Economy  in  Power  and  Draught "  are 
included  only  in  the  results  of  the  second  trial  of  the  ploughs 
selected  for  testing  with  the  Dynamometer. 

The  extremely  unfavourable  condition  of  the  land  in  Field 
No.  5  rendered  it  difficult  to  register  the  draught  closely,  con- 
sequently it  was  considered  desirable  to  give  a  second  trial  in 
all  cases  where  there  was  the  least  probability  that  better  results 
could  be  made  under  circumstances  more  suitable  in  soil  to  the 
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character  of  the  implement.  A  portion  of  the  vetch  stabbk 
being  at  liberty  was  set  out  into  plots,  and  here  the  ploughs  of  die 
following  makers  were  tried,  viz.,  Messrs.  Ball,  Corbett,  Mamj, 
Perkins,  and  Snowden  ;  and  each  implement,  after  execntiBg 
its  allotted  portion,  was  removed  to  the  Field  No.  4,  where  die 
Dynamometer  was  worked  by  means  of  one  of  Fisken's  li|fat- 
rope  Steam  Cultivating  Apparatus,  which,  from  its  steadiness  of 
motion,  and  facilities  for  throwing  in  and  out  of  gear  at  die 
travelling  windlasses  perfectly  independent  of  the  engine,  was 
well  qualified  for  the  work,  and  infinitely  superior  to  horse- 
power, which  was  formerly  used.  The  third  column  gives  die 
results  of  the  Dynamometer-tests. 

The  First  Prize  of  lOZ.  was  awarded  to  G.  W.  Murray  and  Co., 
Banff,  N.B.,  for  Article  No.  3501  ;  and  the  Second  Prize  of  5/. 
to  J.  D.  Snowden,  Doncaster,  for  Article  No.  1180. 

Class  6. — Double-furrow  Ploughs  not  exceeding  5  cwt. 
This  class  was  for  general-purpose  ploughs,  to  be  tested  under 
the  following  conditions :  to  the  depth  of  from  4  to  7  inches,  on 
light  and  mixed  land  as  far  as  practicable ;  the  extreme  length 
from  point  of  share  to  end  of  breast  not  to  exceed  4^  feet 
Eight  entries  were  reduced  to  6,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Hodgson 
and  the  non-appearance  of  Lewin.  In  some  cases  the  imple- 
ments exhibited,  being  exactly  similar  in  construction  to,  odIj 
stronger  than,  those  already  described  in  Class  5,  will  [not  re- 
quire more  than  a  passing  notice  ;  I  shall  therefore  direct  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  such  as  possess  different  arrangements.  Both 
trials  took  place  in  Field  No.  5. 

J.  P.  Fiaon.  No.  2997. — This  implement  is  composed  of  parallel  beams  of 
wrought  iron,  strongly  connected  by  bolts.  The  draught  is  from  a  bolt  about 
the  centre  of  the  plou^.  The  novelty  consists  in  a  combined  lifting  and  stecnge 
apparatus  fixed  in  front,  illustrations  of  which  are  attempted  in  Figs.  27  and  §S 
(pp.  649  and  650).  The  raising  part  consists  of  a  revolving  screw  with  a  small 
wooden  roller  at  the  end ;  as  this  is  lowered,  the  front  part  of  the  frame  is  nisBd 
out  of  the  ground  sufficiently  for  the  shares  to  clear,  and  thus  the  plough  is  carried 
round,  taking  a  bearing  on  the  wooden  roller  in  front,  and  on  the  friction-wheel 
behind.  There  are,  however,  serious  disadvantages  in  the  arrangement :  fint, 
it  requires  some  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  to  turn  the  winch-baDdle 
fixed  between  the  stilts  sufficiently  to  raise  the  frame,  and  again  to  loirer  it 
when  the  plough  has  been  turned ;  secondly,  the  base  is  too  narrow  to  allow  of 
the  implement  turning  without  being  held  up  by  the  attendant,  and  we  much 
question  if  in  practice  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  work  the  winch  at  all 
The  steerage  is  sensitive,  although  arrived  at  by  greater  compUcation  than  is 
necessary.  The  figures  represent  a  side  elevation  (iPig.  27)  ana  plan  (Fig.  28) 
of  the  front  portion ;  and  a  detached  central  section  of  the  socket  throogli 
which  the  revolving  screw  passes  is  shown  in  Fig.  29 ;  the  wooden  roller  is  not 
shown  in  these  drawings,  a  shows  a  portion  of  the  framing  of  the  ploo^ 
5  is  a  cast-iron  socket  and  bracket  bolted  to  the  framing  a.  e  is  the  revotnns 
screw  or  rack  rod,  which  in  the  illustrations,  taken  from  the  patent  i 
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o,  is  shown  jointed  by  a  bolt  or  inn,  d^  to  the  axletrees,  e,  of  the  wheels ; 
lereas  in  the  implement  shown  at  Hall,  this  screw  is  quite  separate  firom 
9  wheels,  and  terminates  in  a  wooden  roller,  so  that  when  the  screw  is 
irerad  the  roller  takes  the  ground,  and  the  wheels  are  raised  with  the  frame, 
s  ft  pinion  mounted  in  beanugs  l^  on  the  socket  6,  gearing  with  the  revolving 
«w.  A  is  a  worm-wheel  keyed  on  to  the  axis  of  the  pinion  g.  The  worm,  «, 
us  into  the  worm-wheel,  and  is  connected  by  a  universal  joint  or  coupling 
th  a  rod,  /,  extending  back  to  the  handles,  and  provided  with  a  winch-hsjidley 

Fig.  27* — Elevation  of  the  firont  portion  ofFison'a  Double-furrow 
Plough,  No.  2997. 


r  taming  which  the  revolving  screw  is  actuated,  either  for  altering  the  depth 
taking  the  ploughs  up  at  the  headland.  2  is  a  worm-wheel,  through  which 
«  xevolvrng  screw  passes,  also  carried  on  the  socket  h,  which  is  enlarged  at 

2  o  2 
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the  upper  part,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29,  to  receive  the  boas  of  the  wonn-wbeel, 
and  provided  with  screws,  P,  working  in  a  groove  to  retain  the  wheel  in  pboe 
and  allow  of  its  heing  rotated  independently  of  the  socket  5*.  The  wcra- 
wheel,  I,  is  fitted  with  a  gib-key,  m,  received  in  a  corresponding  key-groore 
formed  longitudinally  in  the  revolving  screw,  to  allow  of  the  latter  tnming 
with  the  wheel,  I,  and  yet  allow  the  latter  to  move  with  the  socket  fredy  np 
and  down  in  the  screw  or  rack.  A  worm,  w,  gears  with  and  operates  wheel  ?, 
for  guiding  the  wheels  /.  The  worm  is  also  connected  by  a  universal  ^t 
with  a  rod  extending  back  to  the  handles,  and  similarly  provided  with  a  wmcb- 
handle ;  both  the  friction-wheel  and  the  steerage-wheels  have  bevelled  edges, 

Fig.  28.— PZan  of  the  Front  Portion  of  Fison's  BoMe  furrow  Pl(mgK 

No.  2997. 
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and  the  former  is  set  at  an  angle.  Strength  is  gained  by  the  bodies  being  v^^ 
with  wings  attached  on  different  sides  of  the  beam  seen  in  Fig.  90l  TIk 
coulter  attachment  is  somewhat  pecuhar ;  the  centre  of  the  clip  bong  ili^tlf 
rounded  allows  sufiBcient  adjustment  of  the  coulters  by  the  set  wcrewL  ^ 
Judges  were  by  no  means  favourably  impressed  with  this  oomplicttsd  sm^ 
menty  and  do  not  expect  to  see  it  brought  into  general  practice. 
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Pig.  2^.— Central  Section  of  Socket  in 
Fi8on*8  Double-furrow  Plough. 


Fig.  30.— jPrame 
Att€u:hmettt. 
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a.  Beam,     b  b.  Split  finmet. 

Murray  and-  Co.  No.  3502. — This  is  a  strong  iiseful  implement,  composed 
of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  castings  being  almost  entirely  dispensed  with.  The 
beams  are  2}  inches  deep  by  |  inch  wide,  and  2i  inches  by  |  inch,  and  expand 
from  6  to  15  inches,  being  regulated  by  two  screws  and  one  wedge.  The  lifting 
arrangement  is  different  from  that  in  the  light-land  plough,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Figs.  31  and  32,  p.  552,  is  both  original  and  simple.  Attached 
to  the  beam  by  a  simple  clip  and  pin  is  a  Atod  with  a  crank  bearing  welded 
to  it.  Upon  this  stud  the  lever  works  with  a  slipping  wedge  below,  which 
rests  upon  the  crank-bearings ;  a  rod  from  the  wedge  extends  back  to  the 
plou^hman*8  hand,  and  terminates  with  a  catch  near  the  end  of  the  lever.  A 
number  of  holes  in  the  lever  and  a  similar  hole  in  the  catch  allow  of  the  rod 
being  fixed  by  a  pin  in  any  position  requisite  to  keep  the  wedge  in  its  required 
place,  according  to  the  depth  required ;  or  of  its  being  thrown  up  altogether, 
when  the  wedge  slips  in  and  keeps  the  plough  out  of  the  ground  by  bringing 
the  land-wheel  more  backward  and  more  nearly  into  a  vertical  position.  The 
great  merit  of  this  arrangement  is  simplicity.  There  is  nothmg  to  get  out 
of  order ;  let  the  plough  be  ever  so  roughly  used,  the  leverage  or  lifting  ap- 
paratus cannot  be  injured.  Another  considerable  advantage  of  the  lever  stud 
and  bearings  is  that  they  are  all  contained  in  one  piece,  and  held  to  the  beam 
by  a  simple  ])in,  which  can  be  knocked  out,  and  the  whole  affair,  including 
the  land-wheel,  shifted  backwards  or  forwards,  as  may  be  required.  A  central 
wheel  is  held  to  be  a  disadvantage,  placing  the  plough  too  much  upon  the 
balance.  Here  we  can  put  it  in  whatever  position  experience  proves  to  be 
best.  Something  will  depend  uix)n  the  nature  of  the  land  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  wet  clay-land,  at  any  rate,  the  wheel  should  be  in  a  forward  position ;  in 
dry  soils,  where  the  bottom  is  hard  and  the  plough  has  a  tendency  to  run 
out,  a  backward  position  is  held  to  be  best.  Murray's  arrangement  allows 
of  alteration,  and  this  is  a  point  of  considerable  merit.  The  draught  is  taken 
from  the  cock,  which  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  In  work,  possibly  owing  to 
the  too  central  position  of  the  land-side  wheel,  the  plough  was  not  steady ; 
though  an  improvement  on  the  work  of  the  lighter  plough ;  and  the  bottom 
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was  rather  rough.  The  price,  14Z.,  includes  cast-steel  shares  and  mouldboards. 
Considering  the  amount  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  this  is  not  out  of  the  way. 
Snowden.  No.  1181. — Here  we  have  wrought-iron  beams  1  inch  by  2^ 
inches,  with  the  same  lifting  apparatus  and  angular  friction-wheel  as  in  No. 
1180.  The  beams  are  adjustable  from  7  inches  to  12  inches  by  a  strong 
bolt  in  the  centre  and  2  nuts  working  in  slots  at  either  end.  The  land 
wheel  during  work  was  well  forward,  consequently  the  plough  travelled 
steadily,  llie  wheels  are  fitted  with  removable  bushes,  costing  9d.  each* 
which  save  the  naves  of  the  wheels  from  wearing  out.  This  implement  was 
less  rigid  than  that  with  a  wooden  beam,  and  the  engineer  found  that  it 
sprang  considerably.  Neither  plough  has  a  slade.  The  friction-wheel  is 
alter^  by  a  rack  behind  the  plough  raising  3  inches.  The  beams  are  not 
well  constructed. 

The  other  makers  who  competed  produced  implements  made 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  theirs  already  described,  only 
stronger.  Messrs.  Murray,  Ball,  and  Snowden  were  drawn  out 
for  a  second  trial,  the  particulars  of  which  are  recorded  in 
Table  II,  facing  p.  539. 

The  work  by  Ball's  plough  was  very  good  in  both  classes ;  but 
the  Judges  considered  that  its  having  no  mechanical  appliances 
for  relieving  the  plough  was  an  objectionable  feature,  especially 
in  the  heavier  implement.  The  First  Prize  of  10/.  was  awarded 
to  G.  W.  Murray  and  Co.,  Banff,  N.B.,  for  Article  No.  3502 ; 
and  the  Second  Prize  of  51.  to  J.  D.  Snowden,  Doncaster,  for 
article  No.  1181. 

There  were  no  entries  in  Class  7  for  multiple-furrow  ploughs. 
Judging  by  the  power  required  to  draw  double-furrow  ploughs 
in  land  like  that  of  the  trial  grounds  at  Hull,  it  is  evident  that 
any  further  complication  would  render  the  implement  cumber- 
some and  unwieldy.  Multiple-furrow  ploughing  belongs  to 
steam  cultivation,  and  only  by  such  a  power  can  such  imple- 
ments be  economically  driven. 

The  Judges  were  quite  of  one  mind  as  to  the  inutility  of  con- 
tinuing prizes  for  subsoiling  implements  by  horse-power,  at  any 
rate  as  regards  Classes  8  and  9.  It  is  quite  true,  as  we  trust 
will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  reports,  that  several  ingenious 
arrangements  for  combining  subsoiling  and  ploughing  in  the 
same  implement  were  shown  ;  but  if  the  operation  be  ever  so 
desirable,  the  great  power  required  to  effect  really  good  work 
makes  it  far  too  expensive  to  be  pursued.  With  steam  the  case 
is  different,  as  it  gives  abundance  of  power ;  and  by  reducing  the 
area  worked  at  one  time,  the  implement  can  be  driven  through 
the  soil  at  a  pace  that  produces  most  beneficial  results.  In  each 
of  the  following  classes  bearing  upon  subsoil  ploughs,  the  Judges 
found  sufficient  merit  to  justify  an  award ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  recommended  that  such  work,  if  necessary  at  all,  should  be 
carried  out  by  steam-power. 
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Class  8. — Best  Subsoil  Plough  to  follow  an  obdinabt 
Plough,  and  work  from  6  to  12  inches  below  the 
furrow  bottom. 

Messrs.  Ball,  Bentall,  and  Murray  entered  in  this  class.  Owing 
to  the  unfavourable  condition  of  the  land,  the  trial  taking  place 
in  No.  5,  the  strongest  field  of  all,  W.  Ball  and  Son  withdrew 
their  implement  (No.  1485),  which  was  evidently  unsuited  for 
such  work.  It  consisted  of  an  ordinary  ridging  plough,  from 
which  the  breasts  had  been  removed.  The  sock  could  be  fitted 
^.  with  shares  of  different  widths,   varying  from 

ig«  ^^-  4  to  8  inches,  flat   under   and    slightly  cone- 

^  shaped  on  the  top  (Fig.  33).    The  beam  carried 

a  single  wheel  in  front  running  in  the  furrow. 

Murray,  No.  3503. — The  beam  in  this  implement  is  very  strong,  carrying 
a  double  tine,  acted  upon  by  a  leverage  similar  to  that  employed  for  the  heavier 
double  plough  in  Class  6,  only  a  spring  is  substituted  for  the  wedge.  When 
out  of  work  and  turning,  both  central  wheels  are  level ;  when  in  work,  the 
furrow-wheel  rises  to  suit  the  bottom  by  a  slot  in  the  wheel-arm,  and  the  depth 
is  regulated  by  a  slot  on  the  axle.  It  was  first  tried  with  the  two  tines,  hot, 
though  six  horses  were  attached,  it  would  not  work ;  it  did  better  with  one  tine. 
The  subsoil-tines  are  fitted  with  steel  points,  3  inches  wide.  A  furrow  ins 
opened  with  one  of  Ball's  single-furrow  ploughs ;  this  was  4  inches  deep.  Tbe 
average  of  moved  soil,  taken  in  five  places,  was  4-^  inches.  Price  of  imple- 
ment, 8Z.  lis,  6d,  As  will  bo  seen  from  the  plan  and  elevation  (Fig.  35),  the 
framework  is  steadied  by  travelling  on  four  wheels.  The  front  wheels  both 
ttavel  in  the  furrow ;  the  central  ones  are  only  level  when  the  subsoil  is  out  of 
the  ground  and  the  implement  is  being  turned  at  the  headland.  The  object  of 
the  four  wheels  is  to  steady  the  subsoiler  in  work  and  prevent  a  severe  shock  to 
the  ploughman  in  case  the  tine  comes  in  contact  with  a  stone.  The  tine  or  tinei 
are  fixed  in  the  slot-holes  of  a  short  beam,  and  can  be  regulated  in  the  said  slots 
to  any  required  depth  (see  Fig.  34).  This  tine-beam  has  a  stud  fixed  near  either 
end,  and  upon  these  studs  two  links  connect  it  to  the  main  beam  of  the  plough 
^.  in  front  and  to  a  turning-stud,  from  which  is  a  lever,  one  end 

r  ig.  34.  extending  back  to  the  ploughman's  hand  and  the  other  to  ths 
land  wheel ;  and  to  the  other  end  of  the  turning-stud  is  a  shift- 
ing crank,  to  which  the  back-furrow  wheel  is  attached,  a  skA 
in  the  crank  allowing  the  wheel  to  be  set  to  suit  any  depth  of 
furrow.  When  the  plough  comes  to  the  end  or  to  any  obstnio- 
tion  and  requires  to  be  raised,  the  ploughman  lifts  the  lever 
into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  elevation 
(Fig.  35) ;  the  tines  are  raised  up  and  thrown  back,  and  the 
wheels  are  brought  down  level  in  consequence  of  the  cnxlk 
to  which  they  are  attached  being  of  different  lengths.  The 
depth  can  be  regulated  a  matter  of  three  inches  by  altering 
the  position  of  the  lever-handle,  and  further  adjustment  cm 
be  made  by  altering  the  tines,  as  described.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  subsoil  in  Field  No.  5,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  one  of  the  tines.  After  this  the  work 
appeared  successful  as  far  as  horse-power  was  capable  of 
showing  its  merits,  when,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Murray,  the 
spring  which  holds  the  catch  in  the  notch  broke,  and  further  trial  was  preventei 
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tall.  No.  398. — ^This  implement  comprised  a  wrought  T"iron  beam, 
I  inches  x  h  iuch,  similar  to  that  used  in  their  broadshare,  which,  indeed, 
tbie  of  being  converted  into  a  subsoiler.  In  the  centre  of  the  beam  is  an 
ry  cast-iron  body,  carrying  a  subsoiling-tine  in  front,  and  a  cutting-wing 
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behind,  the  former  2  inches  in  width  and  the  latter  coTering  6  inches ;  and  od 
each  aide  of  the  body,  in  addition,  there  are  two  transverse  cntters,  which  ire 
removable.  -  The  length  of  the  body  is  3  feet  5  inches.  There  is  one  wheel  in 
front  imder  the  beam.  The  great  length  of  the  beam  renders  it  very  diflScalt 
to  steer.     The  work  done  was  good,  the  power  not  unusually  great.    Arcnge 

Fig.  36. — Bird's-eye  view  of  Body  and  Cutlers  of  BentaWs  SuJml 
Plough,  No.  398. 


l^ — u^ — nr 

a.  Cast-iron  bttly.         b.  Point.  c.  Wing  below.  ddddU  Transvene  catten. 


depth  moved,  ascertained  by  three  measurements,  was  Gi  inches.  It  is  qmte 
evident  that  operations  of  tSiis  nature  are  unsuitable  for  horse-drawn  implt- 
ments,  and,  if  necessary  at  all,  are  only  exceptionally  required.  In  those  cai» 
steam  is  the  prgper  power,  and  indeed  the  only  power  ca|iable  of  doing  retUy 
efficient  work,  so  that  the  policy  of  continuing  these  prizes  is  doubtful. 

Of  the  two  implements  tried,  Bentall's  was  much  cheaper^ 
costing  5/.  5^.,  and,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  labour  required 
to  keep  it  in  its  place  (see  Table  III.,  p.  560),  which  would  b^ 
reduced  considerably  by  the  addition  of  a  second  wheel  in  fronU 
it  made  good  work,  was  strong  and  simple  in  construction,  and 
was  therefore  awarded  the  prize. 

Class  9. — ^Best  Arrangement  of  Subsoiler  attached  to 
A  Single-furrow  Plough,  for  ploughing  and  subsoil- 
iNG  AT  ONE  Operation. 

Four  entries — viz.  Ball,  Corbett  and  Peele,  Mel  lard  (Trent 
Foundry),  and  Murray. 

Ball  and  Son.  No.  1468,  nrice  71. — The  subsoil-beam  is  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  plough-beam,  and  terminates  in  a  handle  between  the  stilts,  and 
thus  the  tines,  either  single  or  double  (shown  in  Figs.  37  and  38),  foUov 
the  plough.  A  catch  between  the  stilts  on  a  cross-plate  kaeps  the  tines  in 
work,  or  supports  the  subsoil-beam,  when  it  is  desirable  to  have  it  up  at  the 
landVend.  The  tines  are  capable  of  working  from  4  to  6  inches  deep.  These 
implements  were  tried  on  the  vetch  stubble  in  Field  No.  1,  where  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  was  more  favourable  than  in  Field  No.  5.  At  &tA  the 
double-tine  was  used,  but  the  power  required  was  so  considerable,  Uiit  the 
single  tine,  carrying  a  5-inch  share,  was  substituted  and  made  good  work. 
The  plough  was  fitted  with  a  digging-breast.  The  subsoil-ehares  vaiy  ^ 
width  from  3  to  5  inches.  The  total  depth,  ascertained  by  sevend  mcMOR- 
ments,  was  about  11^  inches,  of  which  the  furrow  was  5^  inches,  and  the  soil 
broken  up  by  the  subsoiler  fully  6  inches.  The  work  done  was  very  good, 
but  as  the  tine  follows  the  plough,  the  horses,  unless  they  are  driven  i^npj  ca 
the  land,  must  trample  upon  the  work  and  undo  much  of  the  advantage  pined 
by  the  disturbance.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  yet  those  implements  in  wfaicb 
the  subsoil  part  preceded  the  plough  were  so  defective  in  balance  and  so  top- 
heavy,  that  the  tail  of  the  plough  could  not  be  kept  into  the  work.    Indeed, 
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here  again  the  Judges  wore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  suheoiling,  at  any  rate 
in  connection  with  a  single-furrow  horse-plough,  was  altogether  a  mistake. 


Fig.  37.— Ball  and  Son's 
Double-tine, 


Fig  38.— BoZZ  and  Son's 
Single-tine. 


Mdlard  and  Co.  No.  4321. — One  of  the  ordinary  diuc  ploughs,  with  sub- 
aoiling-apparatus  attached  to  the  beam  in  front.  A  turned  axle  carries  the 
snbsoiling-tine.  This  arm  has  four  grooves  at  its  extremity,  one  inch  apart :  a 
net  screw  6ts  in  these  grooves  and  holds  the  tine  to  its  required  position,  which 
is  capable  of  alteration  within  the  limits  of  these  grooves.  A  lever-arm  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  subsoiler  terminates  at  the  stilts,  and  is  readily  actuated 

Fig.  39. — Messrs.  Mellard'and  Co.'s  Disc  Plough^  wiUi  Subsoiler  attached^ 

No.  4321. 


a.  Attachment  ut  tine  on  turned  axle. 

h,  SabsoU-Une  with  draft-cludn,  and  an  iron  rod  to  strengthen  it 


c  Beam. 

<l.  Levohandle  for  stilts. 


by  the  ploughman.  The  draught  is  taken  partly  from  the  beam  (c)  above  the 
mould-board  and  partly  from  the  front  of  the  subsoiling-tine  (&),  the  two 
draught-rods  uniting  in  a  common  ring  in  front  This  is  a  good  arrangement. 
llie  axle  is  stayed  by  a  ^inch  round  rod  at  the  back,  connecting  it  with  the 
beam.  This  implement,  which  is  meritorious  both  in  its  workmanship  and 
oonstmction,  unfortunately  did  not  come  into  competition,  as  a  preliminary  trial 
proved  the  weakness  of  the  beam,  which  sprung  considerably  between  the  point 
of  attachment  of  the  arm  and  the  body  of  the  plough.  Fig.  89,  giving  a  side 
▼iew,  will  assist  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  implement.  The  axle 
oomes  out  18  inches  from  the  beam.    The  price  complete  is  6/.  15«. 
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Corhett  and  Pede,  No.  2846. — ^This  implement  comprises  an  ordinary  hesTy- 
land  plough,  to  which  is  attached  a  beam  to  carry  the  subsoil-tine,  whidi,  u 
in  Mellard's,  precedes  the  plough.  The  whole  of  the  draught  is  taken  horn  the 
plough-beam,  which  is  evidently  a  bad  arrancjement,  and  probaWy  aooGmss 
for  me  unsteadiness,  tendency  to  kick,  and  difficulty  in  steering,  which  lere 
very  great.  The  principle  of  subsoiling  before  the  plough  is  correct,  inasmuch 
as  we  thus  avoid  treading  on  the  work  ;  but  in  all  the  machines  so  arranged,  it 
any  rate  as .  regards  one-furrow  ploughs,  the  balance  is  so  injuriously  aJOfectod 
that  an  even  good  furrow  is  out  of  the  question.  This  implement  is  well  midc, 
and  looked  much  more  like  business  than  some  others.  The  leverage  for 
taking  the  tine  out  of  work  is  shown  in  Fig.  41.     The  subsoiling-tine,  which 

Fig.  40. — Plan  of  Messrs.  Corheit   and  Peele's   Plough  unth  SubsoiUr 
aUached,  No.  284G. 


Fig.  41. — SvihsotUtine  attached  to  Messrs.  Corheit  and  Pete's  PUm^ 

No.  2846. 


is  3  inches  deep  by  f  inch  thick,  is  fitted  with  adjustable  points,  varjing 
from  2h  to  6  inches.  The  soil  was  well  moved  to  a  depth  of  about  5  incbei 
below  the  furrow.  The  defects  appear  to  arise  from  improper  dranght-attadh 
ment  and  from  the  tine  not  being  set  wide  enough  from  the  plougb-betm. 
This  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig,  40.  The  points,  instead  of  travelling 
in  the  centre  of  the  horseway,  are  much  too  near  the  hard  pround,  and  thf 
draught  is  greater  than  it  need  be  in  consequence.  The  subsoil-attacbineDt 
costs  21.  10s.  extra  ;  the  plough  alone  5/.  5s. 

George  Murray  and  Co,  No.  3504. — Here,  as  in  Ball's  plough,  the  snl»fl- 
frame  is  attached  behind  the  mouldboard  of  a  strong  swing-plough.    Thebeun 
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or  the  BubeoiUtine  is  carried  on  an  axle  from  the  beam  of  the  plough.  One  or 
two  tmes  can  be  worked,  according  to  the  soil.  The  socket  oi  the  hind  one  is 
fixed,  bat  the  front  one  shifts  on  a  cross-bar,  so  as  to  work  in  the  centre  of  the 
horse-track  when  only  one  tine  is  used.  The  depth  is  regulated  in  two  ways : 
first  by  a  stop  on  the  end  of  the  subsoil-beam,  clipping  the  plough-beam,  as 
seen  in  Figs.  42  and  43 ;  and  secondly,  by  lowering  or  raising  the  tines  them- 
selyes. 

Fig.  42. — Messrs.  Murray  and  Co,*s  Swing  Plotigh  with  attachment  for 
SuhsoOer,  No.  3504. 


a.  Mode  of  ourying  th«  seoood  tine  when  not 
in  work. 

Fig.  43  is  a  bird*8-eye  view  of  the  subsoil  frame,  c  represents  the  movable 
socket  of  the  front  tine;  h  is  the  hind  tine;  c  the  axle  carrying  the  subsoil 
beam ;  d  the  subsoil  beam,  with  clip  to  cast  plough  beam  in  front.  The  work 
was  well  done ;  the  total  depth  about  10  inches,  of  which  the  average  was  5i 
inches  ploughed  and  4^  inches  subsoiled.  The  action 
of  the  tine  behind  the  plough  appears  to  steady  the 
implement.  By  adopting  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  bridle  it  is  quite  ])o8sible  to  draw  the  plough  by 
horses  in  line  and  all  walking  on  the  unploughed 
ground,  and  in  this  way  the  objectionable  horse- 
treading  is  avoided.  The  price  of  Murray's. imple- 
ment, complete  with  the  two  tines,  is  SI,  10s. 


Fig.  43. 


CI 


rf 
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This  class  was  tried  in  Field  No.  1  on 
comparatively  light  land,  yet  it  was  evi- 
dent from  the  exertions  of  the  horses,  and 
is  proved  by  the  tables  appended,  that  the 
operation  of  disturbing  the  subsoil  is  work 
more  suitable  to  steam  than  horse-power ; 
and  after  the  trials  at  Hull  we  think  the 
Society  would  be  justified  in  withdrawing 
the  prizes  for  subsoilers  to  follow  an  ordinary  plough,  represented 
by  Class  8,  and  for  combined  single-furrow  plough-subsoiler. 
The  fact  of  implements  being  brought  forward  to  compete  for 
prizes  is  no  proof  of  utility ;  for  they  will  come,  if  only  made 
for  the  particular  occasion  and  cast  on  one  side  ever  afterwards. 

The  Prize  of  5/.  was  awarded  to  William  Ball  and  Son,  of 
Rothwell,  Northamptonshire. 

Particulars  of  the  implements  competing  in  Classes  8  and  9 
will  be  found  tabulated  on  page  560. 
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Class  10. — Best  Arrangement  of  Subsoileb  attached  to 
A  Double-furrow  Plough,  for  ploughing  and  subsoil- 
ING  AT  one  Operation. 

In  this  Class  were  three  competitors,  Messrs.  Ball,  Mumj, 
and  Corbett ;  the  first  two  were  double  entries,  varying  according 
to  strength,  &c. — indeed  representing  the  two  forms  of  double 
ploughs,  those  under  and  over  a  given  weight.  The  stronger 
frame  being,  however,  best  adapted  to  resist  the  strain  of  the 
subsoil  tine,  we  shall  direct  attention  to  the  heavier  implemoits. 
We  believe  Corbett  and  Peele  were  the  first  to  combine  and 
patent  the  arrangement  of  a  subsoiler  in  front  of  a  single-furrow 
plough,  and  having  omitted  to  include  double-furrows  in  their 
specifications,  the  notion  was  made  use  of  first  by  Murray  and 
Co.,  and  afterwards  by  Ball  and  Son.  There  is  this  advantage 
in  the  double-furrow  over  the  single-furrow  arrangement,  viz. 
that  by  displacing  the  first  plough  and  substituting  for  it  the  • 
subsotling  tine,  the  balance  of  the  implement  is  not  seriously 
affected,  and  one  is  sure  of  good  work,  inasmuch  as  the  broken- 
up  subsoil  is  at  once  covered  over  by  the  second  plough  ;  but  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the  double- 
furrow  system  is  for  light  soils,  where  three  horses  yoked  abreast 
can  do  the  work  of  two  pairs  in  single  ploughs,  and  on  such 
land  subsoiling  is  seldom  necessary,  and  would  often  be  in- 
jurious. However,  the  ability  to  apply  such  an  apparatus  at  a 
reasonable  cost  is  a  point  of  merit  that  deserves  recognition,  and 
even  if  it  is  only  very  occasionally  that  we  require  to  disturb 
the  bottom,  it  will  be  found  very  convenient  to  be  able  to  do  so 
in  so  simple  a  manner,  and  so  efficiently,  as  was  done  by  all  the 
competitors. 

Corbett  and  Peele.  No.  2847. — The  beams  are  strengthened  by  a  cross-brace, 
which  can  be  applied  in  this  plough,  because  the  beams  do  not  expand,  as  in 
most  others.  A  third  wheel  is  introduced,  which,  running  close  to  the  furrow- 
slice  in  front  of  the  subsoiler,  increases  steadiness  of  work.  As  in  the  other 
ploughs  shown  by  this  firm,  some  slight  mechanical  aid  is  aflforded  in  tumii^ 
by  the  alteration  of  the  land-side  wheel.  The  draught  was  reasonable.  The 
depth  of  work  was  noted  during  each  trial  with  the  following  results : — 

(1.)  Ploughing,  5i  inches ;  subsoiler,  6i  inches.  (2.)  Ploughing,  6  indies; 
subsoiler,  4i  inches.    (3.)  Ploughing,  6  inches ;  subsoiler,  61  inches. 

The  price  appears  comparatively  reasonable,  viz.  9L  17».  6<i,  which  is  appo^ 
tioned  as  follows :  as  double-furrow  plough,  similar  to  the  one  which  competed 
in  Class  6,  Sh  10s. ;   subsoiling-apparatus,  11,  7«.  6rf. 

In  the  first  illustration  (Fig.  44)  the  plough  is  shown  with  the  subsoil-tine 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  land-side  wheel  in  a  vertical  position,  to  facilitate 
turning  at  the  headlands. 

In  Fig.  45  the  plough  is  shown  in  the  same  condition,  but  inclined,  in 
order  to  show  the  connecting-rod  working  conjointly  with  the  lever  for 
raising  and  depressing  the  subsoil-tine  and  land-wheel.    At  the  same  time  it 
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^11  be  seen  that  the  two  are  united  by  the  rod  a  (Fioj.  45),  and  that  action  on 
the  lever-handle  h  must  aflfect  both  the  wheel  and  the  lever-tine.  The  brace 
Already  spoken  of  as  giving  rigidity  to  the  beam  is  seen  at  c.  The  drawing 
also  shows  the  wheel-fastenings  and  the  new  arrangement  of  bridle  and  cock, 
described  in  the  notes  on  the  double-furrow  ploughs. 

Figs.  44-46. — Messrs,  Corbelt  and  Peele's  Double-furrow  Plough,  with 
SubsoUer  attached,  No.  2847. 


-=•  r-'-^u  .Ai*--'  -."■■;• 


Fio-.  45. 


Y\%.  46, 


Figs.  ^44,  45,  and  46,  show  the  double-furrow  plough  and  subsoiler  in 
different  positions. 
VOL.  IX. — S.  S.  1  V 
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Id  Fig.  46  the  position  of  the  plough  is  shown  as  it  would  be  when  tbe 
subsoil-tine  was  operating  to  a  depth  of  about  6  or  7  inches  below  the  sole  oi 
the  preceding  farrow.  The  position  of  the  land- wheel  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
plough  is  also  shown  in  this  figure. 

Fig.  46  a. — Arrangement  for  securing  Rigidity, 


Fig.  46a  represents  the  two  beams,  and  the  brace  a  and  cross-bar  h,  irhidi 
ensures  rigidity. 

In  order  to  convert  the  double-furrow  plough  into  a  subsoiler,  the  front  Iwdy 
must,  of  course,  be  removed,  and  a  wrought-iron  bracket  applied  to  the  beam 
by  bolts  and  nuts.  The  bracket  is  drilled  and  a  strong  bolt  used,  which  also 
passes  through  holes  in  the  tine,  and  thus  the  depth  of  work  is  regulated.  The 
bracket  is  fitted  with  a  set-pin,  which  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to  support  the 
tine  when  working  at  any  depth,  and  thus  remove  all  strain  from  the  connecting- 
rod  and  lever.  We  believe  this  is  the  only  double-furrow  plough  fitted  wiUi 
a  subsoil-tine  in  which  the  lever  actuates  both  the  hmd-wheel  and  the  tine. 
In  reality  it  is  very  much  the  same  motion  as,  or  rather  the  result  is  similir 
to,  that  produced  by  the  action  of  one  lever  on  the  land-wheel  and  the  skid 
in  some  cases,  and  the  wheel  on  the  furrow  side  in  others. 

W.  BaU  and  Son,  No.  1470. — Price,  complete,  121.  lO. ;  that  is  to  nr, 
22.  10s.  extra  for  subsoiling  parts.    The  application  consists  in  removing 

the  front  body,  and  snbsti- 
Fig.  47. — Subsoiler  and  Frame  for  applica-  tuting  a  short  frame  (Kg. 
tion  to  W.  Ball  and  Son's  Double-furrow  47),  which    has  a   vertical 
'^   Plough,  No.  1470.  slot  a,  in  which  the  screw- 

pin  &,  for  regulating  the  depth 
of  the  tine,  works.  When  in 
work  the  tine  rests  agunst  a 
backstay  in  the  frame.  Odiii 
was  not  made  sufBdentlj 
strong,  and  gave  way.  Hie 
subsoil-tine  can  workbetwees 
4  and  6  inches  in  depth  bate 
the  furrow.  The  tine  is  taba 
out  of  work  by  a  lerenge 
from  the  stilts. 

The  tine  is  slightly  bent  0 
order  to  enter  t^  soil  tt  near 
the  centre  of  the  hone-tn^ 
as  nossible. 

Murray  and  Co.  KaSSOS. 
— ^This  firm  showed  two  iii- 
plements,  in  one  of  which  the  subsoiler  consists  of  a  double  tine.  Tbe  tine 
carriage  is  very  strong,  being  braced  with  three  ribs,  and  a  shoe  underDeatk 
carries  the  tine  during  turning,  shown  in  Fig.  48.  a  a  a  represent  the  ribi, 
and  h  is  the  shoe.  The  shoe  with  or  without  wings  is  cast.  The  eihibitoii 
were,  we  believe,  the  first  to  apply  a  subsoiler  to  a  double-ftoow  plom^; 
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the  work  was  very  indifferent,  and  the  apparatus  clumsy  and  roughly  made, 
although  strong.  The  tine-stop  appeared  to  he  in  the  wrong  place  to  take 
the  strain  of  the  tine  when  in  work.  The  work  was  so  indifferent  that  no 
observations  as  to  depth  were  recorded.  The  price  complete  is  13?.,  including 
2?.  for  the  subsoiler  and  attachment. 


Fig.  48. 


Fig.  49. 


Murray.  No.  3506. — ^The  stronger  implement  was  broken  during  the  trial ; 
here  a  double  tine  attached  to  a  powerful  frame  was  fixed  to  the  plough-beam, 
and  lowered  and  raised  by  means  of  a  ratchet  wheel  and  screw  lever  from 
stilts ;  a  small  friction-wheel  assisting  in  taking  a  bearing  at  the  land's-end, 
when  the  tines  are  raised.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  49,  in  which  a  represents 
the  friction-wheel.'   This  was  a  clumsy  arrangement. 

The  price  complete,  both  as  a  subsoiler  and  double-furrow  plough,  is 
IBl,  16«.,  a  formidable  figure. 

The  Prize  of  5/.  was  awarded  to  Corbett  and  Peele,  Persever- 
ance Ironworks,  Shrewsbury,  for  No.  2847. 

Class  11. — One-way  Ploughs. 

Mr.  John  Davey,  ^  CrofthoUy  St.  Germans,  ComioaU,  was  the  only 
Exhibitor  in  this  and  the  next  Class  for  Double-furrow  One-way  Ploughs.  One- 
way or  turn  wrest  ploughs  are  not  much  used  now  save  in  hilly  districts,  where  it 
is  necessary  that  the  furrows  should  all  be  turned  in  one  direction.  Mr.  Davey's 
exhibits  were  therefore  quite  novelties  at  Hull ;  their  ingenuity,  simplicity, 
and  admirable  construction  merited  all  the  notice  they  received.  In  order  to 
lay  the  furrows  in  one  direction  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  separate  mould- 
IxMuds,  one  out  of  work  and  capable  of  replacing  the  other  when  the  plough  is 
tmvelling  in  the  opposite  direction,  because  the  furrows  have  to  be  thrown 
alternately  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  beam.  Mr.  Davey  effects  this  by 
carrying  the  two  mouldboards  on  a  common  axle,  the  connecting  arm  being 
80  proportioned  that,  whilst  one  is  in  position,  the  other  is  carried  directly 
overhead  and  clear  of  the  beam.  The  method  of  reversing  is  admirably  simple, 
and  consists  of  a  lever  from  the  stilts  with  a  crank  arm,  which  is  turned  over  at 
its  end,  or  rather  at  the  point  under  the  beam,  where  it  couples  to  a  rod  from 
the  share,  which  runs  above  the  sole  or  slade;  the  cranx  arm  comes  in 
contact  with  the  inner  sur£ice  of  the  mouldboard,  and  pushes  it  over  into  the 
required  position.  The  same  action  causing  the  share,  which  works  on  a 
pivot  and  has  two  similar  faces,  to  turn  over  from  one  side  to  tiie  other.  Tbils 
is  highly  ingenious,  and  noticeable  for  its  extreme  simplicity ;  there  is  nothing 
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that  can  get  out  of  order.    The  handle  of  the  lever  is  secured  by  a  hook  on 
the  stilts. 

The  coulter  has  also  to  be  adjusted  from  one  side  of  the  beam  to  the  other, 
or  rather  the  cutting  edge  must  assume  a  different  position  according  as  the 
furrow  is  to  be  thrown  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  beam.  This  is  also  made 
self-acting,  and  is  as  simple  as  the  rest.  The  beam  is  hollow  at  the  point 
where  the  coulter  is  attached  by  a  pin  working  in  a  slot ;  from  the  head  of  the 
standard  a  bar  passes  backwards  sufficiently  to  take  a  bearing  on  the  front 
face  of  the  inverted  mouldboard  holding  it  in  position  and  keeping  it  rigid  when 
in  work.  The  reversal  of  the  mouldboard  moves  the  bar,  and  ocmsequently 
^ters  the  angle  of  the  coulter ;  but  the  most  ingenious  portion  of  the  whole 
apparatus  is  the  self-acting  lock  of  the  fore- wheels,  whicn  makes  them  suit- 
able for  the  furrow  and  land-side  alternately,  and  this  is  done  by  having  the 
axle  jointed  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  wheels  can  assume  different  heights  at 
work  to  suit  the  furrow  and  land-side,  and  are  level  when  the  pldugh  is  tumei 
The  position  of  the  furrow-wheel  in  work  is  secured  by  the  self-acting  lock  or 
stop  from  a  central  standard,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  hinge,  a  slight  incli- 
nation of  the  plough  causes  it  to  fall  over  either  side  as  required ;  as  soon  then 
as  the  wheel  falls  into  the  furrow,  the  lock-stop  falls  over  and  holds  it  rigid 
in  its  position.  It  is  always  more  or  less  difficult  to  convey  to  the  r^der  a 
clear  idea  of  an  implement  by  description.  We  fear  our  explanations  may  lead 
him  to  conclude  that  The  Excdsior  plough  is  rather  an  ingenious  eccentricity 
than  a  simple  practical  implement ;  if  such  is  his  impression,  we  must  correct 
it  by  drawing  his  attention  to  the  draught  as  compared  with  an  ordinary 
plough — a  remarkable  fact  considering  the  extra  weight  of  the  iron  mouki- 
IxMurd — and  the  Judges  were  unanimous  in  their  approval,  both  of  the  mecha- 
nism and  the  quality  of  work  performed.  Fig.  50  shows  the  jointed  axle  of  the 
fore- wheels  and  the  self-acting  lock ;  a  a  the  jointed  axle ;  I  the  self-acting  lock. 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  51. 


%M 


I  have  omitted  to  notice  that  Mr.  Davey  introduced  a  novelty  in  his 
skim  coulter,  which  he  places  behind,  instead  of  before,  the  ordinary  coulter, 
and  between  it  and  the  breast.  His  argument  is  that,  ii^  this  position,  the 
skim  coulter,  dealing  with  the  edge  of  a  moved  or  loosened  sorfiM^e,  meets  with 
less  resistance  than  when  cutting  a  slice  out  of  the  solid  ground.  The  diffe^ 
ence  between  placing  the  skim  before  or  behind  the  coulter  is  an  increase  or 
reduction  of  23  lbs.  in  the  draught.  This  skim  coulter  is  double-faced  («« 
Fig.  51),  and  therefore  operates  on  the  furrow  as  thrown  on  either  side  of  the 
beam. 

Althoufih  one-way  ploughing  is  not  cither  necessary  or  desirable  on  lerd 
land  in  ordinary  work,  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  Stewards  that  such  an 
implement  would  be  very  useful  for  working  up  the  headlands  of  lands  culti- 
vated by  steam-power.  In  all  cases  where  a  level  surface  is  desirable,  roch 
as  in  preparing  land  for  laying  down  to  grass,  the  one-way  plough  will  al» 
prove  valuable.    The  cost,  including  everything,  is  8?.  7».  65. 
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Fig.  52  shows  the  plough  in  elevation  seen  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
beam.  The  position  of  the  elevated  mouldboard  and  its  action  on  the  coulter 
hy  means  of  the  lever-rod  b  will  be  seen. 

Fig.  53  is  a  view  of  the  plough  as  seen  from  above. 

Fig.  54  is  a  detached  view  of  the  coulter-lever,  a  is  tho  shank,  which  puses 
down  through  the  beam,  and  is  supported  by  a  pin,  a*,  through  the  ooulter- 
boss,  and  is  adjusted  for  turning  from  right  to  left  by  means  of  two  set 
screws,  a*.  The  lever,  b,  is  hung  on  a  stud,  c,  in  front  of  the  coulter.  The 
coulter  can  be  placed  in  a  more  or  less  vertical  position  by  means  of  a  slot 
The  shank  bearing  against  the  set  screw,  c^,  raises  or  depresses  the  coulter- 
blade  as  may  be  required.  The  end  of  the  lever,  h\  is  brought  into  collisioQ 
with  the  breast,  and  by  the  revolution  of  the  latter  is  carried  from  right  to  left 
or  vice  versa. 

Fig.  54. — View  of  detached  Coulter-lever  of  Baveifs  One-way  Single- 
furrow  Plough,  No.  660. 


Fig.  55  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  mouldboards  are  reversed,  and  that 
in  which  the  share-shaft  is  connected  with  the  leverage  and  universal  joint. 
This  is  by  the  pin,  G,  which  is  better  shown  at  Fig.  56,  p.  570,  givmg  a  pUn 
of  share  and  share-shaft. 

Fig.  57,  p.  570,  is  a  view  of  tho  coulter,  lever,  &c.  Tho  lettering  will  be 
understood  bv  reference  to  Fig.  54. 

Fig.  58,  p.''570,  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  beam  and  coulter-boas,  with 
the  set  screws,  &c. 

Fig.  59,  p.  570,  is  an  elevation  of  the  share  and  share-shaft. 
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Fig.  66. — Yievo  of  the  Share  and  Share-shaft  ofDamfs  One^uaySh^ 
furrow  Plough,  No.  660. 


Fig.  57. —  View  of  Coulter,  Lever,  dec. 


^    y 


^E" 


Fig.  58. — Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Beam,  tcith  the  CouUer-hoiS  tnd 

Set  Screws,  dc. 


Fig.  59. — Elevation  of  Share  and  Share-shaft, 


Class  XII.— Double-fuerow  One-wayj^ Plough. 

Mr.  John  Davey  was  here  again  the  only  exhibitor.  His 
"Climax"  double-furrow,  turn-wrest,  or  one-way  plough  (No.  661) 
merits,  however,  our  praise  as  a  highly  ingenious,  well-con* 
structed  implement,  which  would  be  very  hard  to  beat.  Ta 
eflfect  double-furrow  one-way  ploughing  it  is  necessary  to  have 
four  bodies — two  in  work  and  the  others  suspended  ;  to  make 
these  change  places  with  ease,  to  apply  simple  mechanical  arrange* 
ments  for  raising  the  j)loughs  out  of  work,  and  turning  the  ploogli 
at  the  headlands,  and  to  lock  the  fore-wheel  in  work,  are  points 
upon  which  great  labour  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended,  and 
the  result  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  implements  we  have  ever 
seen.  We  trust  that,  by  the  help  of  our  illustrations,  we  shall 
be  able  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  plough  : — 
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rhe  frame  carrying  the  mouldboards  revolves  upon  a  central  bearing,  which^ 
ng  hollow,  allows  of  a  rod  passing  through  it,  terminating  in  a  short  chain,  to 
)  vertical  shaft  of  the  fore-wheel  carriage.  The  other  end  of  this  rod  is 
inected,  by  another  short  chain,  with  a  movable  wheel  under  the  stilts,, 
lich  during  work  occupies  a  forward  position.  This  wheel  is  also  attached 
a  spring  which  acts  as  a  lock  upon  the  frame,  llie  workman,  by  means  of 
ever-handle  attached  to  the  standard  of  this  wheel,  brings  it  into  a  vertical 
sition,  in  which  it  is  held  by  two  small  spuds  or  spikes.  By  this  move- 
mt  the  frame  is  set  free  to  revolve,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  plough  is 
sed  clear  of  the  ground.  The  frame  is  turned  round  by  the  workman,  and^ 
ing  well  balanced,  this  is  effected  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  stop  on  the 
Tow-wheel  is  turned  over  by  the  same  movement,  being  attached  to  the 
me  by  a  small  chain,  and  the  fore- wheels  assume  a  level  condition.  And 
w  comes  into  play  the  most  ingenious  part  of  the  whole,  viz.  the  self-acting 
je,  which,  as  soon  as  the  ploughs  are  raised  out  of  the  ground,  drops  down 
its  own  weight,  and  takes  a  bearing  just  about  in  the  centre  of  the  machine* 
;  soon  as  the  ploughs  are  reversed  the  workman  slightly  raises  the  handles,. 
3reby  setting  free  the  hind-wheel,  which,  acted  on  by  the  spring  and  the 
ain  from  the  rod,  flies  back  to  its  position  under  the  beam.  The  beam  assumes 
parallel  form,  and  the  ploughs  would  be  upon  the  ground  but  for  the  self- 
iing  shoe,  on  which  and  the  fore-wheels  the  whole  frame  is  carried  clear  of 
3  ground,  llie  shoe,  formed  of  a  small  disc  wheel  bolted  to  its  arm> 
rolves,  consequently  the  plough  rides  round,  as  it  were,  on  a  pivot ;  and  as 
3  share  enters  the  ground  the  shoe  is  pushed  back,  and  remains  clear 
the  soil  behind  the  second  mouldboard.  Fig.  60  shows  the  position  of 
3  shoe  during  work ;  it  will  be 

ident  that,  as  soon  as  the  frame  Fig,  CQ. 

raised  from  the  ground,  the  shoe 
11  come  forward  and  take  a  bear- 
;  on  the  ground.  This  I  have 
ieavoured  to  show  by  the  dotted 
es.  The  arm  of  the  shoe  is 
ached  to  the  central  bearings. 
The  plough  is  made  entirely  of 
ought  or  malleable  iron.  The 
rse- track  is  sufficiently  wide, 
jre  being  16  inches  from  the  slade 
;he  widest  part  of  the  mouldboard. 
The  hind-wheel  is  regulated  by 

adjusting  screw.  The  right- 
nd  beam  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  slot  in  the  transverse  piece,  so  that  the 
dth  of  furrow  admits  of  considerable  variation.  It  should  be  noticed  that  on 
ise  transverse  pieces  at  the  fore  end  of  the  beam  are  two  studs  for  the  purpose 
locking  the  frames  on  to  the  central  beam ;  and,  to  further  render  it  impossible 

any  sudden  shock  to  sever  the  connection,  a  key  or  stud  is  applied  to  the 
id  transverse  piece,  and  acted  upon  by  a  spiral  spring  secured  to  the  central 
un  by  a  collar  or  set  screw.  This  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to 
3  plan  of  the  frame,  Fig.  66.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  arrangement  that  the 
laion  of  draught  increases  the  rigidity  of  the  frame.  The  work  done  was  of 
superior  character,  and,  considering  the  extra  weight  of  the  plough,  the 
iught  was  not  excessive. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  figures  on  p.  572  will  convey  a  clearer  impression  of 
3  nature  and  construction  of  the  double-furrow  turn-wrest  plough  than  is 
nible  from  description  only. 

Pig.  61  shows  the  position  of  the  back  wliecl  and  leverage  during  work. 
e  rod  A,  passing  through  the  central  tube,  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  is 
inected  with  the  fore-carriage  by  a  bell  trap  lever  b.    The  hind  end  of  the 
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Figs,  61-66. — UlustrcUions  of  Davey's  One-way  Double-furrow  PUmgk, 

No.  661. 

Fig.  61. 


Fig.  62. 
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ached  to  the  wheel-arm  c,  the  handle  of  which  is  sliojhtly  raised  by 
^hman,  and  this  brings  the  spikes,  d,  in  collision  with  the  ground 
Its  the  progress  of  the  plough;  all 
abour  is  taken  from  the  ploughman 
I  ward  action  of  the  horses,  the  plough 
clear  of  the  ground,  and  assumes  the 
shown  at  Fig.  62. 

the  frame  is  thus  elevated,  the  lock- 
ratus  is  acted  upon  for  unlocking  or 
;  the  rigidity  of  the  wheels.  This  is 
)y  the  chains  1, 1,  shown  in  Figs.  63 
which  are  hooked  to  the  head  of  the 

As  the  frame  is  raised,  both  locks, 
;  2,  2,  are  drawn  up  from  the  studs, 

a  slight  elevation  of  the  stilts,  the 
he  ground  by  the  spikes  of  the  hind- 
released  ;  the  wheel  springs  forward  by 
on  of  the  rod,  as  before  described,  and 
le  is  again  let  down   for  the  next 

As  it  descends,  the  locks  fall  into 
ces  on  the  studs,  the  wheels  are  im- 
y  made  rigid  and  adjust  the  depth  of 
equired.     Thus  the  locking  arrange- 
perfectly  self-acting,  viz.  self-locking, 
sking,  and  self-adjusting.     Of  course 
r  part  of  the  shaft,  or  axle,  of  the  fore- 
jointed.  CO 
3  shows  the  lock,  as  at  the  headlands,    ^ 
i,  and  held  to  chains  clear  of  the  studs,     u 
i  shows  the  lock  when  the  plough  is    '^ 

in  working  position,  and  the  wheels 
J  rigid  by  the  lock  falling  on  the  stud, 
:  acting  at  alternate  headlands. 
3  shows  the  form  of  the  lock. 
;.  66  a  plan  is  given  of  the  central  tube, 
ind  studs,  which  will  assist  the  reader 
stand  how  the  plough  can  be  held 
work :  a,  the  spiral  springs ;  6,  the 
iuds  ;  c,  the  studs. 

the  results  of  the  Dynamome- 
als  see  Table  II.,  facing  p.  539. 
prize  of  5/.  was  awarded  to  this 


/ 


13. — Subsection  G.    Double  i 

OULDBOARDS         OR         RlDGINQ 
:iOUGHS. 

conditions    attaching    to    this 
ere  that  the  plough  should  not  j   , 

2  J  cwt.,  and  should  be  tested  J 

ging  up  land  from  the  flat, 
ng  up  potatoes,  and  opening  water  furrows  after  plough- 
L  was  unavoidably  absent  during  these  trials,  and  there- 
>  not  know  the  arrangements  as  to  the  different  tests; 
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certainly  there  were  no  potatoes  provided  for  earthing-up ;  but  the 
Judges  were  able  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
different  ploughs,  by  the  way  they  raised  ridges  from  the  flat 
There  were  half-a-dozen  competitors.  A  table  was  made,  and  the 
following  particulars  were  kindly  supplied  by  that  experienced 
Judge,  Mr.  J.  Hemsley. 

Plot  1.  Corbett  andPeele.  No.  2848. — Price  4?.  lis.  6(f.,  including  two  pairs 

of  mouldboards  and  three  points ;  marking-iron,  8s.  6rf.  extra.     Strong-Und 

boards,  3  feet  Sh  inches  long ;  light-land  boards,  3  feet  4^  inches ;  length  of 

sole  or  slade,  2  feet  7  inches ;  expansion  of  wings  from  18  to  28  inches ;  his 

two  front  wheels,  diameter  17  inches.     The  width  of  these  wheels  apart  can 

he  altered  by  a  slot  and  set  screw.     The  beam  is  2ji  inches  by  ^  inch. 

The  plough  was  not  steady  in  work,  and  the  ridges  were  indifferently  nude. 

Plot  2.  Murray  and  Co,  No.  3507. — Price  SL  5«. ;  marker,  7«.  6d.  extn; 

steel  breasts,  12s.  Qd,  extra ;  length  of  sole,  3  feet  11  inches ;  beam,  2\  inches 

by  J-  inch,  where  the  body  is  attached,  tapering  to  1 J  by  }  inch  ;  whole  length, 

p.  11  feet  9  inches.     The  form  of  the  moSd- 

i?ig.  o7.  boards  is  peculiar;  the  breasts,  instead  of 

being  convex,  are  angular,  and  present  from 

behind  the  appearance  shown  in  Fig.  67. 

The  mouldboards,  including  point,  are 4ft 
4i  inches  long ;  the  point  being  11  inches. 
The  width  of  the  mouldboards  is  altered  hy 
means  of  a  screw  tapped  into  the  beam,  ^ 
clumsy  arrangement,  liable  to  get  ont  of 
order  after  a  time.  The  plough  works  on 
the  swing  principle,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  applying  wheels  ;  this  ms 
a  great  drawback  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  who,  nevertheless,  were  so 
pleased  with  the  performance,  steadiness  in  work,  and  excellence  of  con- 
struction, that  they  gave  the  plough  a  high  commendation,  which,  as  there  was 
only  one  prize,  brings  it  into  second  place. 

Plot  No.  3  was  occupied  by  Mdkird's  Plough,  No.  4321. — Price  4/.  7s.  &/.; 
15s.  extra,  if  with  steel  instead  of  iron  mouldboards.     The  latter  was  2  fett 

Fig.  68. 

Fig.  69. 


a.  Screw. 

b  b.  Arms,  the  angles  of  whkh 

are     adjustable    by    Uie 

screw. 

cc.  Wings. 

d.  Puint. 
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8J  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  point,  which  is  10  inches ;  giving  a  total 
length  of  3  feet  6^  inches  ;  the  beam,  3  inches  by  |*inch  ;  slade,  3  feet  3  inches 
long ;  whole  length  of  plough,  10  feet.  The  mouldboards  expand  from  21  to 
"25  inches.    No  marker  was  sui)plicd ;  work  very  unsteady. 

Plot  No.  4.  Hunt  No.  1634.--Price,  Ah  7s.  6</. ;  marker,  7».  6rf.  extra. 
Length  of  mouldboard,  2  feet  11  inches  ;  front,  13  inches  ;  total,  4  feet  Slade, 
3  feet  1  inch ;  diameter  of  wheels,  10  inches.  The  mouldboards  expand  from 
13  to  25  inches,  and  can  bo  altered  whilst  the  i)lough  is  in  motion.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  an  endless  screw  acting  upon  two  wrought-iron  arms  shown 
in  Fig.  69.     The  action  will  be  understood  by  a  glance  at  Figs.  68  and  69. 

This  implement  is  ingenious  rather  than  particularly  useful,  as  the  great 
object  of  such  an  operation  as  ridging  is  to  obtain  parallel  lines  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed  ;  and  save  in  the  case  of  earthing-up  potatoes,  and  that  very 
rarely,  one  cannot  imagine  the  necessity  arising  for  any  alteration  during  work. 

The  plough  head  or  body  is  trussed  into  the  beam  (vide  Fig.  68).  Like  all 
Mr.  Hunt*s  implements  which  comi)eted  at  Hull,  the  workmanship  is  very 
good,  but  the  Judges  considered  the  implement  not  sufficiently  strong  for  all 
•sorts  of  land. 

Plot  No.  5.  Ball  and  Son.  No.  1472. — Price,  4?.  10s.,  including  cast-steel 
breasts,  marker,  and  one  point.  This  is  a  reasonable,  well-made  plough  ;  and 
AS  it  made  the  best  work,  the  Judges  considered  it  fairly  entitled  to  the  prize, 
especially  as  it  made  the  best  water  furrow.  For  this  purpose  a  particular 
point  was  used — ^namely,  4i  inches  wide  in  front  and  9  inches  across  the 
wings.  The  sole  measures  3  feet ;  the  length  of  the  mouldboard,  exclusive  of  the 
point,  is  3  feet  2  inches ;  depth,  12  inches.  It  has  two  front  wheels,  17  inches 
diameter,  16  inches  apart,  and  not  alterable.  The  mouldboards  expand  from 
15  to  24  inches ;  the  stays  for  the  mouldboards  are  fixed  direct  through 
the  plough-head ;  they  are  a  little  too  forward  in  position,  but  secure  rigidity. 
The  ridge  was  well  formed,  the  soil  being  brought  well  up  along  the"  face  of 
ihe  breast ;  the  width  of  the  point,  at  its  widest  part  during  the  operation, 
was  7  inches. 

E.  Page  and  Co.  No.  2632. — Entered,  but  did  not  come  to  trial. 

The  prize  of  5/.  was  awarded  to  William  Ball  and  Son, 
Rothwell,  Kettering,  for  No.  1472  ;  and  G.  W.  Murray  and  Co., 
of  Banff,  N.B.,  were  highly  commended  for  No.  3507. 

Class  14. — Paring  Ploughs. 

There  were  three  entries.  Messrs.  Hill  and  Smith's  excellent 
implement,  having  none  of  the  ordinary  arrangements  of  a  plough, 
was  regarded  as  ineligible  for  competition,  and  as  having  been 
entered  in  a  wrong  class,  being  m  all  respects  a  broadshare. 
This  implement  has  been  before  the  public  for  many  years,  and 
its  merits  are  well  known.  The  frame  is  jointed,  that  portion 
carrying  the  two  broadshare  bodies  is  raised  out  of  work  bj 
pressure  on  the  handles.  The  two  blades  cut  a  width  of  2  feet 
1  inch.  The  depth  is  regulated  by  raising  or  lowering  the 
wheel  arms.  The  shares  have  steel  points  welded  in  between 
two  pieces  of  iron,  and  the  wearing  of  the  iron  tends  to  keep  the 
steel  bright.  The  frames  made  of  \  X  ^  wrought-iron  plates, 
and  the  cost,  with  grubbing  coulters,  is  7/.  This  implement  is 
open  to  the  same  objection  as  other  broadshares,  viz.,  that 
whilst  effectually  cutting  the  surface,  the  severed  soil  is  not 
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turned  over,  but  left  so  exposed  that  the  first  shower  causes  Tege- 
tation  to  start  afresh,  whereas  the  paring  plough  proper  not  only 
cuts  off  the  surface,  but  turns  it  over,  or  leaves  it  so  light  that 
the  rain  passes  through  it  without  remaining  sufficiently  long  to 
start  vegetation. 

Ball  and  Son,  No.  1473. — The  share  or  cutting  surface  is  1  foot  10  indies 
long  by  16  inches  wide,  and  is  provided  -with  a  small  cutting-edge,  1}  b74 
inches,  against  the  land-side  and  immediately  below  a  wheel  coulter,  and 
ought  therefore  to  secure  a  clean  cut.  The  blade  is  steel  in  a  cast-iron  socket 
The  price  of  the  blade  is  98.  The  plough  is  fitted  with  a  common  moold- 
board.     The  work  was  not  so  well  done  as  might  have  been  expected. 

W,  Hunt  No.  1633. — ^The  peculiarity  in  this  plough  consists  in  the  monld- 
board,  which  is  concave  in  the  centre,  and  continued  to  a  flat  cutting  edge. 

The  share  cuts  10  inches  ud 
■Fig.  70.  the  mouldboard  8  inches,  mak- 

ing a  total  width  disturbed  of 
18  inches.  The  work  was  wdl 
done,  but  the  objection  to  this 
arrangement  is  the  cost  of  re- 
newing the  mouldboard  and  the 
difficulty  of  sharpening  the  cat- 
ting edge.  As  in  Sie  other 
ploughs  made  by  Mr.  Hunt  the 
pitch  of  the  share  can  be  altered 
by  an  eccentric  acting  on  the  slade.  A  small  cutting  knife  is  attachol  to  the 
^.  hinder  portion   of   the    slade,  which  is 

^^'  "^'  adjustable.    The  only  advantage  of  this, 

as  far  as  we  could  judge,  was  to  gire  a 
sort  of  purchase  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
plough,  and  so  increase  steadiness  in 
work  at  some  increase  of  draught. 
The  Judges,  whilst  awarding  Mr.  Hunt  the  prize  of  51, 
considered  the  class  an  indifferent  exhibition. 

Class  15. — For  the  best  Plough  for  leaving  the  Fcrrow 
Slice  pulverized. 

In  this  Class  there  were  four  entries,  three  only  came  to  trial, 
Lewis  and  Co.  being  here  as  elsewhere  absent. 

MeUarcTs  Trent  Foundry.  Ko.  4322.^-This  is  the  American  disc  ploo^ 
which,  though  competing  at  a  Royal  trial  for  the  first  time,*  has  been  used  in 
this  country  for  some  years,  and  has  attained  considerable  notoriety.  It 
was  introduced  shortly  before  the  Manchester  meeting  in  1869,  and  one  wii 
exhibited  at  work  near  the  Show  ground.  The  nature  of  the  implement,  and 
the  revolving  disc  in  place  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  shell  board,  its  peculiar 
feature,  will  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  subjoined  iUustratioDS. 
The  axle  of  the  disc  is  carried  in  a  box  or  collar  attached  to  the  beam.  The 
weight  of  the  soil  causes  the  disc  to  revolve.  That  the  principle  is  oon^ 
will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  draught  of  this  and  the  other  competing 
ploughs^  and  the  reason  for  the  Ughtness  is  obvious,  viz.,  the  absence  of 
friction  on  the  mouldboard,  and  it  is  the  motion  to  which  the  soil  is  subject, 

*  A  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  at  Wolverhampton,  in  1871.  to  MeHaid's  Ttmt 
Foundry  Go.,  for  **  the  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  the  rotating  diso  nmld- 
board,  &c."--Ed. 
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as  well  as  the  abrupt  character  of  the  front  portion  of  the  mouldboard,  and 
the  nearly  vertical  position  of  the  disc  which  effects  Uxo  breaking  of  the  soil. 
When  the  latter  is  dry  and  tolerably  light  the  effect  is  very  perfect,  but  when 
the  soil  is  damp  and  tough  very  little  effect  was  produced.  One  can  imagine 
great  advantage  in  preparing  vetch  land  for  turnips,  or  where  turnips  have 

Figs.  72-76. — American  Disc  Plough  exhtbiied  by  Mallard's  Trent 
Foundry  Company,  No.  4322. 

Fig.  72. 


Fig.  73. 


Fig.  74. 


Fig.  75. 


Fig.  73.  Shows  an  elevation  of  the  body,  with  the  socket  for  ihaft  of  disc,  marked  a. 
M   73.  Plan  of  ahare-front  board,  and  '*^^^**gt  to  receive  the  diic  supports. 
„   74.  Disc  and  arm. 
w  75.  Castings  on  bod/  to  receive  arm  of  disc. 
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been  consumed  on  the  land  late  in  the  spring  to  be  followed  by  barley,  as  in  such 
cases  a  seed  furrow  is  obtained  by  one  operation.  Again,  for  stubble  ploughing 
on  some  descriptions  of  land,  the  disc  plough  may  be  usefully  employed.  The 
price,  with  iron  disc,  is  5Z.  15s. ;  10s.  extra  for  steel  face,  which,  however,  is 
not  necessary  or  recommended.  The  fact  is  that  a  very  smooth  and  polished 
face  to  the  disc  is  hardly  an  advantage,  since  a  slight  amount  of  friction  ensures 
the  revolutions  of  the  disc. 

Messrs.  Corhett  and  Feele.  No.  2849. — This  implement  has  two  pecu- 
liarities, first  in  the  under  side  of  the  wings  of  mouldboard  being  sernted, 
^n  arrangement  which  it  is  thought  helps  to  break  lumps  that  fall  down  from 
the  furrow,  but  which  in  reality  has  a  very  infinitesimal  efiFect ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  presence  of  a  revolving  circular  rake,  the  arm  of  which  works  in  a 
ratchet  so  as  to  alloW  of  considerable  alteration  of  the  angle.  If  the  object 
were  merely  to  make  an  equable  surface  the  circular  ^harrow  might  answer 

Fig.  76. 


;Fig.  77. 


very  well,  but  in  the  case  in  question  the  coulter  and  mouldboard  are  the 
important  elements,  and  these  are  very  much  like  any  ordinary  plough,  con- 
sequently the  body  of  the  furrow  is  not  sufficiently  pulverized,  and  the 
Judges  could  see  any  advantage  in  "The  Little  Wonder"  as  it  is  called, 
combing  the  surface,  but  rather  an  objection  for  many  purposes,  inasmuch  as 
the  fine  top  to  some  extent,  at  any  rate,  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  air 
•on  the  soil  beneath.  The  Judges  considered  that  the  implement  hardly  cum 
within  the  terras  of  the  offered  prize. 

W,  Ball  and  Son.  No.  1474. — This  is  an  ordinary  plough,  with  digging 
'breasts  of  cast  iron,  fitted  with  a  wrought-iron  steeled  cutter  standing  out 
5  inches  from  the  breast — the  object  being  to  cut  the  furrow  horizontaSy  as 
it  passes  along  the  breast.  The  beam  is  fitted  with  double  coulters  placed  on 
opposite  sides.  Tho  Judges  considered  this  implement  a  capital  digger, 
laying  up  the  soil  in  rough  lumps,  but  not  a  pulverizer.  The  price,  including 
cutter,  was  5?. 

The  Prize  of  bl.  was  awarded  to  Mellard's  Trent  Foundiy 
(Limited),  Ilugeley,  Staffordshire,  for  the  American  Disc  Plougfai 
No.  4322. 
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Class  16. — Miscellaneous:  fob  the  Best  Plough  not 
qualified    to    cobfpete    in    any    of   the   foregoing 

Classes. 

Only  one  Implement  out  of  three  entered  came  to  trial,  that  of 
Murray  and  Co.  (No.  3508).  The  object  of  this  implement  was 
to  eflFect  a  description  of  trench-ploughing,  throwing  manure,  &c., 
with  from  2  to  4  inches  of  the  surface  soil  into  the  trench  made  by 
the  previous  furrow,  and  turning  another  furrow  on  the  top  of  it. 
The  implement  was  so  unsteady,  and  the  work  so  irregular,  that 
the  Judges  stopped  the  trial  and  withheld  the  prize. 

Section  2.    Harrows. — Classes  17-19. 

In  the  ten  classes  under  this  section,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
leventy-one  entries ;  several,  however,  did  not  come  to  trial. 
The  fallow  portion  of  Field  No.  1  was  set  apart  for  harrows, 
cniltivators,  and  rollers.  No  dynamometer  tests  were  applied,  the 
lifference  in  quality  of  work  and  mechanism  being  considered 
rather  than  draught,  which  could  not  vary  much,  and  was  so 
inconsiderable  as  to  be  difficult  to  register.  With  one  excep- 
ion,  that  of  the  Second  Prize  in  Class  19  (Chisel  Harrows), 
V^-shaped  teeth  were  employed  in  every  prize  implement,  and 
it  does  not  require  much  demonstration  to  show  the  correctness 
jf  this  form.  The  object  of  harrowing,  pure  and  simple,  is 
»ither  to  break  up  lumps  of  soil  already  on,  or  near  the  surface, 
)r  to  bury  seed  placed  in  the  soil.  In  either  case  the  wedge- 
shaped  face  of  the  V-tooth  will  insinuate  itself  more  readily 
into  the  centre  of  a  clod,  and  with  less  consumption  of  power 
;han  a  square  surface.  The  form  of  the  frame  and  the  method 
>f  attaching  the  teeth  varied  considerably.  In  the  majority  of 
^ases  the  zigzag  pattern  first  made  by  Messrs.  Saunders  and 
kVilliams,  of  Bedford,  was  adhered  to.  Probably  there  is  no 
setter,  because,  owing  to  the  distribution  of  weight  equally 
)ver  the  whole  surface,  each  tine  presses  on  the  ground  with 
miforrn  weight ;  and  secondly,  because  the  heads  of  the  teeth 
ire  made  to  hold  together  the  bars  of  the  framework.  I  con- 
ess  a  great  liking  theoretically  for  the  arrangement  first 
satented  by  Seaman,  and  now  used  by  Larkworthy  and  others. 
the  principal  feature 'in  this  arrangement  consists  in  the  zigzag 
seams  being  held  In  place  by  hollow  tubes,  with  collars  through 
which  and  the  teeth  a  ^-inch  rod  passes,  terminating  in  a  bolt- 
lead  on  one  side,  and  a  nut  on  the  other.  The  teeth  are  made 
with  shoulder  pieces  above  and  below,  which  clip  the  beams,  and 
ire  held  in  place  by  the  rod.  There  is  great  simplicity  in  this 
urrangement,  and  each  section  of  the  harrows  is  held  by  5  nuts 
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instead  of  20,  as  would  be  the  case  according  to  the  ordinair 
method  of  fixing  by  screw-head,  teeth,  and  nuts.  The  folIowing^ 
illustrations  exactly  describe  the  mechanism.     This  system  was 

Figs.  78  and  79. — Illustrations  of  the  collar  and  tube  arrangement  of 
Teeth  and  Beams  in  Harrows. 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


Fig.  78  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  teeth  and  parte  of  the  beam,  in  order  (o  ahoir 
the  joint ;  and  Fig.  79  is  the  same  as  Fig.  78,  but  with  the  dififefent  pvii 
detached,  so  as  to  show  each  separately.  It  wiU  be  seen  by  Fig.  79  thnflw 
tooth  A  is  formed  with  a  grooved  head,  which  fits  on  the  side  of  the  beam  B|  and 
clips  it  tightly,  thereby  throwing  the  strain  on  the  tooth  directly  on  the  bnm ; 
the  bolt  D  which  passes  through  both,  merely  serving  to  maintain  the  diffMit 
parte  in  their  relative  position  to  each  other,  o  is  a  tube  or  collar  thnn^ 
which  the  bolt  n,  which  secures  each  row  of  teeth,  passes,  and  which  ter?«i  W 
maintein  the  harrow  beams  at  their  proper  distenoe  from  each  other ;  the  wUe 
when  put  together  and  the  bolt  tightened  up  by  the  nut  s,  beii^  almoil  u 
rigid  as  if  in  one  piece. 

adopted  by  Messrs.  Larkworthy,  and  Cambridge  and  Paifaam; 
and  as  neither  were  noticed  by  the  Judges,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  the  work  done  by  them  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  that  done 
by  others.*  Referring  to  the  Judges'  log-book,  I  find  that  whilst 
W.  Ashton's  heavy  harrows  in  Class  4  were  credited  with  800 
marks,  those  of  Messrs.  Larkworthy  and  Co.  reached  only  700, 
and  Messrs.  Cambridge  and  Parham  yfere  600.  Confining  our 
attention  to  the  mechanical  qualities,  the  first  and  second  prize 
implements  in  Class  18  will  be  found  credited  with  250  and 
240  marks  respectively,  whilst  Larkworthy's  and  Parham's  were 
valued  at  200 ;  so  that  it  is  clear  that  the  Engineers  considered 
this  arrangement  the  less  perfect. 


*  Sinoe  the  above  was  written  I  haye  learnt  that  the  Judges  woe  miaaiiDon  is 
their  approval  of  this  principle,  eq>eoially  as  xegards  tlie  plan  of  secnrioy  tiit 
fixture  of  the  tinei. 
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The  points  of  merit  given  for  these  implements  may  here  Ije 
>ticed. 

PirfrctioB. 

Weight       50 

Price 100 

Mechanical  a  aali ties — strength  (Engineers' opinion)            ..  800 

Simplicity  (Fanner  Jndgcs*  opinion)       100 

Economy  in  power  and  draugnt      250 

Qnality  of  work  done        200 

1000 


Fig.  80. 


Thomas  Hunter,  of  Maybole,  Ayrshire,  exhibited  a  novel  arrangement  of 
imework  in  the  classes  for  ligbt  and  hcayy  harrows, 
le  tines  are  driven  into  a  socket  or  square  box,  which  also 
Ids  the  frame  bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  80.  The  four  sections 

which  this  harrow  is  composed  cover  about  10  feet,  and 
st,  according  to  weight,  from  M.  to  4/.  15«.  The  ends 
e  made  with  angle-iron,  and  the  only  bolts  required  are 
oso  connecting  the  frame  with  the  end  bare.  This 
.rrow  lacks  finish,  but  is  strong  in  constmction,  and 
eap ;  and,  provided  the  tines  do  not  give  way,  ought  to 

serviceable. 

Messrs,  Hill  and  Smiih,  of  Brierley  Hill,  Staffordshire, 
owed  a  strong  useful  harrow  of  two  docriptions,  for 
;ht  and  heavy  work.    No.  2076  was  furnished  with 
udles  of  wrought  iron,  covering  10  feet  of  ground, 
id  costing  5^.  5s,    This  is  a  very  serviceable  imple- 
ent ;  the  liability  of  the  nuts  to  shake  off  during  work  is 
ovided  for  by  a  lock  button  on  the  top  (Fig.  81). 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Co.,  of  Banff,  showed  a  novel 
rm  of  harrow  in  which  the  tines  were  secured  in 
somewhat  similar  manner  to  those  of  T.  Hunter's, 
«;  besuns  being  held  in  place  by  straps  which  get 
baring  in  the  sockets.    The  following  illustra- 
■m  (Fig.  82)  win  suffice  to  explain.    Price,  Al.  As, 
In  Mr.  Eunfs  harrow,  which  gained  the  second 
ixe  in  the  class  for  light  harrows,  the  cross-bars, 
stead  of  being  straight,  are  so  constructed  that 
di  alternate  tooth  is  in  advance  of  its  neighbour ; 

this  way  the  teeth  are  more  completely  separated, 
d  there  is  less  liability  to  clog.     The  method  of 

ting  in  the  teeth  is  also  deserving  of  notice.    The  top  bar  is  tapped,  and 
e  tooth,  after  passing  through  the  bottom  bar,  is  screwed  into  it— «  nut  at 

Fig.  82. 


t; 
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the  top  further  completing  the  attachment.  It  is  evident  that  should  tbe  mt 
shake  off,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  there  is  still  the  thread  in  the 
upper  heam  to  de{)end  upon.    The  price  is  rather  high,  viz.  5Z.  155. 

Benjamin  Reid  and  Co,,  of  the  JBon  Accord  Works,  Aberdeen,  oined  tlie 
second  prize  for  heavy  harrows  (No.  2944).  The  peculiarity  of  the  "  QuilleQ«e  " 
harrows  consists  in  their  being  worked  cither  rigid  or  Jointed,  to  suit  in- 
equalities of  surface,  ridges,  &c.  The  beams  are  made  in  joints,  and  the  pit 
oonnecting  these  joints  serves  at  once  as  hinge  and  also  as  holder  for  tbe  tinei. 
This  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  illustration,  which  shovi  a 
portion  of  the  frame  in  a  jointed  condition,  a  shows  the  wedge ;  h,  tbe  receiRi 
or  slots  on  the  edge  of  the  tine.  Nos.  1  and  2  teeth  are  shown  rigid,  tbe  othen 
are  loose. 

Fig.  S^.— Section  ofB.  BM  and  Co.'i  Heavy  Harrows,  No.  2944. 


The  pin  is  of  steel,  and  the  half  of  its  diameter  projects  into  the  recess  into 

which  the  tine  is  placed.    Thus  in  Fig.  84,  r  is 

Fig.  84.  the  recess,  p  is  the  pin,  the  half  shown  by  the 

shaded  lines  projecting  into  the  recess.    The 

tines  are  made  with  recesses  or  slots  <m  the 

edge  to  fit  on  to  this  half  of  the  pin,  and  when 

the  wedge  is  driven  up  tight  on  the  other  side 

r  p  of  the  tine,  between  it  aim  the  reoess  in  the 

joint,  the  tine  is  held  tightly  in  poaticm. 

There  are,  as  will  be  seen,  a  number  of  slots  or  notches  on  the  edge  of  the 

tines,  so  that  the  position  of  the  tines  in  reference  to  the  frame  can  be  altered 

at  pleasure.     In  each  joint  or  hinge,  besides  the  hole  for  the  hinge  pin,  there 

is  another  hole,  and  by  passing  a  bolt  or  pin  through  these  holes  tne  beams 

are  made  rigid,  and  the  jointed  character  entirely  done  away  with.    It  will 

be  seen  by  Fig.  83  that  the  two  right-hand  tines  marked  1  and  2  are  kept 

in  a  vertical  position,  owing  to  the  bolts  making  the  beams  rigid,  whilst  the 

next  two  are  flexible  by  the  bolts  being  removed.    There  is  much  ingenuity 

in  this  novel  arrangement.     The  harrow  worked  very  well,  and  proved  its 

suitableness  for  unlevel  surfaces. 

The  distinction  between  a  harrow  and  cultivator  is  difBtnlt  to 
define.  Formerly  it  was  held  that  every  tool  with  cutvckI  tines 
was  a  cultivator,  and  this  was  a  tolerably  sound  definition,  for 
it  is  quite  clear  that  a  curved  tooth  is  meant  to  enter  the  soil 
and  deal  with  matter  beneath  the  surface.  Now,  however,  the 
Chisel  and  Duck-tooth  Harrows,  though  coming  within  the  list 
of  cultivators,  accordfhg  to  the  above  definition,  are  classed  as 
harrows.     "  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  be  as  sweet,"  and, 
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whether  they  are  correctly  described  or  no,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  great  value  of  these  implements.  And  we  need  only  contrast 
the  admirable  specimens  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Ashton,  of  Horn- 
castle,  with  the  old  wooden  Drag  Harrow,  to  be  convinced  of 
their  value  and  economy.  It  frequently  happens  that  land 
which  has  been  ploughed  some  little  time  has  become  consoli- 
dated to  such  an  extent  that  straight-toothed  harrows  fail  to 
lighten  up  the  soil  sufficiently  for  a  healthy  seed-bed ;  for  such  a 
case  the  Chisel  Harrow  is  invaluable.  On  light  soils  it  acts 
as  a  cultivator,  and  succeeds  admirably,  provided  the  land  is  not 
rery  dirty ;  the  only  dijFerence  between  the  Chisel  and  Duck- 
foot  Harrow  is  in  the  termination  of  the  tines,  the  one  being 
square,  the  other  rather  pointed  in  the  centre. 

Mr,  W.  Ashton  was  highly  successful,  taking  first  prizes  in  three  classes — 
his  chisel  harrow  being  specially  commendable  for  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 

Fig.  85.— Jlfr.  W,  AiUcm's  Chisel  Harrow,  No.  2804. 


which  the  depth  can  be  altered  by  J-inch  increments.  The  frame  is  carried 
on  wheels,  having  a  crank  axle ;  a  lever  handle  from  the  axle  carries  a  spring 
catch  working  in  a  notched  ratchet  bow.  Thus  the  tines  can  be  worked  from 
I  inch  to  a  foot  deep,  or  taken  up  out  of  ground  altogether,  and  the  movement 
is  instantaneous.  The  foregoing  sketch  (Fig.  85)  shows  the  implement.  The 
frame  combines  strength  with  lightness,  and  is  equally  adapted  either  for  duck- 
feet  or  chisel  teeth.     The  price  of  this  implement  is'lll.  lis. 

The  second  prize  for  chisel  harrows  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Sharman  and 
Ladbury's  oscillating  diagonal  harrows  (No.  4358). — This  is  a  strong  serviceable 
implement,  but  the  front  of  the  tines  being  square  instead  of  V-shaped,  ap- 
peared to  me  objectionable,  increasing  the  resistance  of  the  soil.  The  teeth 
are  9  inches  long  beneath  the  frame,  to  which  they  are  attached  by  square 
shoulders,  the  end  being  topped  and  nutted.  The  frame  is  6  feet  wide  and 
carries  25  teeth  ;  the  oscillating  motion  is  very  satisfactory ;  the  work  done 
was  excellent.    Price,  61. 
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Awards  in  Classes  17, 18,  and  19. 
Class  17. — Light  Harrows, 

2801.— First  Prize  of  10/.  to  William  Ashton,  of  Boston  Row, 
Horncastle. 

1640. — Second  Prize  of  51.  to  William  Hunt,  of  Leicester. 

Class  18. — Heavy  Harrows. 

2803.— First  Prize  of  10/.  to  William  Asbton,  of  Boston  Row, 
Horncastle. 

2944. — Second  Prize  of  5/.  to  Benjamin  Reid  and  Co.^  of  Bon 
Accord  Works,  Aberdeen. 

Class  19. — Chisel  Harrows. 

2804._First  Prize  of  10/.  to  William  Asbton,  of  Boston  Row, 
Horncastle. 

4358. — Second  Prize  of  5/.  to  Messrs.  Sbarman  and  Lodburj, 
of  Melton  Mowbray. 

468. — Higbly  commended,  Cbarles  Clay,  Wakefield. 

Class  20. — For  the  best  Chain  Harrow. 

Tbe  entries  in  tbis  class  were  not  numerous.  Messrs. 
Cambridge  and  Parbam,  of  Bristol,  maintained  tbeir  position 
in  reference  to  tbese  useful  implements,  wbicb  I  believe  were 
first  introduced  by  tbe  late  Mr.  Cambridge,  or  greatly  improved 
by  bim.  At  tbe  present  day  tbere  are  two  descriptions  of  chain 
barrows,  viz.,  tbe  cbain  barrow  proper,  in  wbicb  tbe  operating 
parts  are  tbe  und^  surfaces  of  tbe  links  only,  or  aided  by  disc 
wbeels  between  tbe  links ;  and  a  combiiiation  of  tine  and  cbain, 
wbicb  is  found  more  valuable  in  reducing' rougb  surfaces,  and 
scratching  over  bide-bound  grass  land,  but  is  not  so  well  adapted 
for  tbe  same  business  as  tbe  old  brush  barrow,  inasmuch  as  the 
tines  collect  the  vegetable  matter,  and  are  not  easily  cleaned ; 
both  are  admirable  for  their  particular  work. 

The  harrow  (No.  736)  with  which  Messrs.  Camhridge  and  Parham  gained 
the  prize  is  an  improvement  on  the  original  chain  harrow  in  the  following 
respects.  The  earlier  implements  were  made  with  solid  stretchers,  which 
prevented  the  chains  following  inequalities  of  surface ;  consequently  portions 
of  the  work  where  the  ground  was  unlevel  would  he  missed.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Oamhridge  invented  a  "jointed"  or  '•flexihle"  spreader,  shown  at  aa a  in 
the  plan,  Fig.  86.  The  harrow  is  made  in  three  ^rts,  so  connected  by  the 
said  stretchers  that  no  2  rows  of  links  can  follow  m  the  same  track,  and  no 
mch  of  surface  is  left  nnworked.  This  appears  to  he  a  point  of  great  merit 
The  dividing  hooks  which  connect  the  top  part  of  the  harrow  to  Uie  middle 
portion  are  of  great  service,  inasmuch  as  the  harrow  can  be  reduced  in  sixe  by 
removing  the  top  part  altogether,  and  bringing  back  the  whipple-tree  to  tbe 
spreader ;  and  as  the  tail  part  being  more  constantly  on  the  ground  wears  out 
first  this  can  be  renewed  and  joined  on  without  a  blackmiith's  assistaxice. 
The  hanrow  is  8  feet  6  inches  long  by  7  feet  6  inches  wide.    Tbe  linki  are  of 
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«qiutf6  iron,  as  the  angular  form  is  most  eflfectiTe.    The  front  portion  ib  of -f^ 
iron,  and  the  middle  and  back  portion  of  f .    Price,  4Z.  15«. 

Pig.  86. — Messrs.  Cambridge  and  ParhaviCs  Chain  Harrow^  with  Jointed 
Flexible  Expanding  Bars^  No.  736. 


ata,<L  Jointed  q>readeri. 


b,  b.  Dividing  books. 


Article  No.  738. — The  combined  tine  and  chain-harrow  which  was  com- 
mended by  the  Judges  is  precisely  similar  in  all  respects,  save  that  tines  are 
introduced  in  place  of  the  longitudinal  links,  and  for  all  purposes  in  which  a 
•cutting  or  scratching  action  is  desirable  this  form  is  preferred.  Messrs.  0am- 
bridge  and  Farham  state  that  over  12,000  of  these  harrows  have  been  sold,  and 
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that  they  consider  them  preferable  for  most  purposes.    Fig.  No.  87  showi  the 
arrangement  of  the  tines.    The  implement  is  7  feet  6  inches  square.   Pxioe,  U. 

Fig.  87. — Messrs.  Cambridge  and  FarhanCs  Combined  Tine  and 
Chain  Harrow,  No.  738, 


a.  IMvlding  hook. 


b,  b.  Spreaden. 


W.  Hunt,  No.  1641. — Improved  flexible  self-eoroanding  diain  bairow,  also 
commended.  No  stretcher  rods  are  required,  the  links  being  so  fonaed  and 
fitted  across  the  harrow  as  to  keep  it  rigid  at  its  full  width,  and  at  the 
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Fig.  88. 


fcime  allow  sufficient  play  for  it  to  adapt  itself  to  irregularitiefl  of  the  surface. 
The  harrow  is  made  of  wrought-iron  links,  fitted  on  one  side  with  sliding  spokes 
or  cutters,  and  can  be  worked  either  side  up.  The  links  can  ho  replaced  by 
the  attendant  on  the  field,  and  without  delay.  The  width  is  7  feet,  and  the 
implemeut  costs  4/.  lOs. 

Henry  Denton,  No.  1079. — Chain  harrow  and  carriage.  Commended.  An 
ingenious  arrangement  consisting  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  frame,  and  shafts ;  the 
huTOW  is  carried  about  wound  on  the  spindle.  The  workman  draws  it  off 
the  spindle,  and  a  clutch  gear  connects  the  spindle  with  the  wheel  when  it  is 
required  to  be  wound  up.  It  is  reasonable  in  price,  costing,  with  the  carriage 
complete,  only  8/.  89.,  and  is  light  in  draught.  In  work  the  trayelling^whcels 
reYolve  on  the  spindle. 

Henry  Denton,  No.  1078. — Chain  harrow  with  tines,  entered  by  mistake 
in  Class  22,  for  harrows  not  qualified  to  compete  in  other 
classes,  and  was,  therefore,  ineligible.  This  is  like  Cam- 
bridge and  Parham's  make  in  |)arts ;  the  front  length  of 
3  feet  is  constructed  of  -^in.  iron,  and  has  spikes  with  steel 
points ;  the  back  portion,  4  feet  6  inches  long,  is  composed 
of  ordinary  chain-harrow  links  made  of  3  sizes  of  iron,  f , 
I},  and  -f^vcL, ;  the  object  of  this  is  that  the  different  weights 
tend  to  keep  the  harrow  straight,  which  is  further  provided 
for  by  two  |-inch  flexible  expanding  rods.  Fig.  88  shows 
the  form  of  one  of  the  spokes.     Price,  U,  15». 

Awards. 

No,  736. — ^Prize  of  5Z.  to  Cambridge  and  Parham,  of  St. 
Philip's  Works,  Bristol. 

No.  1079. — Commended,  Henry  Denton,  of  Wolverhampton. 

No.  1641. — Commended,  William  Hunt,  of  Leicester. 

No.  738. — Commended,  Cambridge  and  Parham,  of  St. 
Philip's  Works,  Bristol. 

Class  21. — Drag  Harrows. 
The  entries  were  numerous.     The  only  prize  offered,  viz.  5/., 

Fig.  89.— itfe«*r«.  JEJ,  Page  and  OoJs  Drag  Harrow,  No.  2639. 
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was  awarded  to  Messrs.  E.  Page  and  Co.,  of  Bedford,  for  artide 

No.  2639,  shown  in  Fig.  89. 

The  frame  consists  of  two  zigzag  portions,  each  with  a  handle  attadifld  to 
facilitate  lifting  up  in  the  event  of  the  tines  becoming  clogged,  and  eadi  por- 
tion carries  15  teeth.    The  peco- 
Fig.  SO. — Tine  and  Socket  of  Messrs.    liarity   consists    in    the    tines 
E.   Page   and  Co,*s  Drag  Harrow,    being  held  in  malleable  c»tzD& 
No.  2639.  which  are  placed  hetweea  tts 

cross-bars ;  the  bars  are  hcU 
together  by  a  strong  bolt  and 
nut,  and  the  tines  are  fixed  I7  a 
key.  This  arrangement  aUm 
of  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the 
tines,  if  desirable.  The  poiitni 
of  the  castings,  and  the  form  of 
the  teeth,  will  be  understood  hr 
the  annexed  sketch  (f1^  90), 
These  harrows  cover  8  feet.  Ths 
frame  is  composed  of  |  aid 
f  inch  square  iron,  and  the  teett, 
13  in  number,  are  16  niite 
long.  .The  weight  is  8  owi 
1  lb.,  and  the  price  6/.  lOs.  The 
curved  tooth,  together  widi  the 
weight,  causes  these  hairovi  to 
act  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
light  cultivator,  to  which  Acy 
are  closely  allied.' 


Class  22. — For  the  best  Harrow  not  qualified  to 
compete  in  the  preceding  classes. 

The  prize  was  awarded  to  Thomas  Hunter,  of  Maybole, 
Ayrshire,  for  Dickson's  Patent  Expanding  Harrows  (No.  2986) 
for  harrowing  turnip  drills.  They  take  two  drills  at  a  time, 
disturb  the  soil  close  up  to  the  plants,  and  are  very  effective  for 
keeping  the  soil  open,  which  promotes  the  circulation  of  the  air 
within  it ;  but  do  not  answer  so  well  when  weeds  are  numerous, 
as  the  latter  choke  between  the  tines  and  cause  constant  stop- 
pages.    Price  4/.  10s. 

Section  HI. — Rollers  and  Cloi>-cru8her8. 

Here  again  the  entries  were  numerous.  Divided  into  four 
classes :  Light  and  Heavy  Rollers,  Clod-crushers,  and  Unqnalified 
Rollers  and  Clod-crushers. 

Messrs.  Barford  and  Perkins,  well  known  as  the  makers  of  the 
Water-Ballast  Rollers,  were  very  successful,  having  been  awsided 
First  Prizes  in  the  first  two  Classes. 
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Class  23. — For  the  best  Light  Rolleil 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  article  No.  140,  a  Water-Ballast  Roller, 
composed  of  two  cylinders,  18  inches  diameter,  and  covering  together  6i  feet. 
The  cylinders  are  constructed  of  the  best  boiler-plate  iron,  the  ends  being  securely 
fastened  by  rivets.  The  framework  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  wooden  shafts  are 
secured  by  4  strong  bolts  and  nuts.  The  ability  to  make  the  same  imple- 
ment into  either  a  light  or  heavy  roller  by  the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  the 
water  with  which  it  is  ballasted  is  an  important  consideration,  as  we  get  the 
effect  of  two  implements  in  one.  The  process  of  filling  is  readily  efiected  by 
removing  a  brass  plug  in  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  A  key  fitting  the 
same  is  supplied  with  each  roller,  and  the  plug  is  so  countersunk  that  the 
threads  of  the  screw  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  pressure.  A  funnel  is 
also  supplied  fitting  into  the  hole,  and  thus  the  filling  is  easily  accomplished. 
The  weight  can  be  increased  from  8  to  14  cwt.     Price,  111,  10«. 

Article  No.  144,  also  shown  by  Messrs,  Barford  and  Perkins^  was  liighly 
commended.  This  is  similar  in  form,  only  the  cylinders  are  of  larger  diameter 
and  open.  The  superiority  of  wrought  over  cast  iron  for  the  cylinders  is  a  point 
of  importance,  as  the  latter  is  liable  to  fracture  in  consequence  of  any  violent 
jar.  The  advantages  of  a  double  cylinder  are  found  principally  in  greater 
facility  of  turning.  The  frame  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  No.  140.  The 
price  is  ISl,  10s.    This  roller  has  a  seat  for  the  driver,  a  desirable  addition. 

The  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Company  were  awarded  the  second  prize 
in  Class  23  for  article  No.  1383,  a  Plain  Field  Roller,  composed  of  four  wrought- 
iron  cylinders,  each  2  feet  long  and  21  inches  diameter.  Here,  ai  in  the  dod- 
crushers,  the  castings  which  carry  the  frame  and  shafts  are  so  arranged  as  to 
take  the  weight  off  the  horse's  back.  The  roller  costs  12^.  lOf.,  and  11,  extra 
if  supplied  with  a  driver's  seat. 

Mr.  W.  Hunt,  of  Leteester,  was  commended  for  article  Na  1638.  This  roller 
is  made  with  three  wrought-iron  cylinders.  The  centre  of  the  shaft  is  square, 
and  thus  drives  the  two  outside  cylinders,  an  arrangement  which  tends  to 
reduce  friction.  The  roller  is  self-lubricating,  and  fitted  with  renewable  bushes 
and  grease-boxes.  The  cylinders  are  24  inches  diameter,  and  cover  7  fe«t  of 
ground.  Price,  14/.  10s. 

Class  24. — Foe  the  best  Heavy  Roller. 

Here  again,  as  in  Class  23,  the  entries  were  large. 

The  Water-Ballast  Roller,  combining  great  weight  ini  a  reasonable  compass, 
was  evidently  most  desirable  as  a  heavy  roller.  Messrs.  Barf(jrd  and  Ferkhu 
showed  no  less  than  six — three  on  this  principle,  and  three  made  of  cast  metal, 
the  cylinders  being  in  three  parts:  the  latter  are  cheaper,  but  far  less  effective. 
The  roller  selected  for  the  first  prize  was  No.  147,  precisely  similar  to  the 
implement  No.  140  (which  was  in  a  similar  position  in  Class  23),  only  much 
larger,  viz.  24  inches  diameter.  Weight,  empty,  11  cwt.;  full,  22  cwt. 
Price,  21/, 

The  Second  Prize  was  awarded  to  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Company 
for  Roller  No.  1386,  which  consists  of  nine  cast-iron  rings,  2  feet  8  inches 
diaxbeter  and  8  inches  wide,  thus  covering  6  feet  of  ground.  These  cylinders 
are  placed  upon  a  round  axle.  The  arms  have  grease-boxes  and  loose  bushes. 
This  is  a  very  well-made  implement  The  draught-irons  are  arranged  for 
the  side-horses  to  draw  directly  from  the  axle,  and  thus,  their  work  being 
independent  of  the  shaft-horse,  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  having  to  bear 
unnecessary  pressure.     Price,  19/. 
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Messrs,  W,  CrosskiU  and  Sons  were  highly  oommeiided  for  article  No.  438,  t 
30-inch  open  Roller,  coyering  6  feet,  and  costing  18?.  The  cylinder  is  made 
in  seven  sections.  The  outside  section  has  hevelled  edges  to  prevent  the  Uod 
being  disturbed  when  turning.    The  wooden  frame  is  braced  with  angle-iron, 

Fig,  ^1.— Braces  ofMesws,  CrosshilVs  Boiler,  wiik  Box  for  Tods." 


with  a  box  in  the  centre  forming  a  receptacle  for  tools  (Fig.   91).    The 
standard  is  arranged  so  as  to  keep  ihe  weight  from  off  the  horse's  back. 

Clod-crtjshers. 

The  Judges  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  serrated 
over  fluted  discs.  The  former  broke  the  clod,  whilst  the  latter 
frequently  pressed  it  unbroken  into  the  loose  soil. 

The  machines  made  by  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Com- 
pany and  by  Messrs.  CrosskiU  and  Sons,  of  Beverley,  differ  onlj 
in  detail.  The  former  have,  however,  some  points  of  construction 
that  entitle  them  to  the  first  place. 

Article  No.  1388,  which  received  the  First  Prize,  consists  of  a  series  of 
alternate  discs  hung  loosely  on  the  axle,  30  and  33  inches  diameter;  the 
central  holes  in  the  larger  discs  are  correspondingly  increased,  so  that  the  diss 
are  level  on  the  ground.  The  flanges  of  the  larger  discs  completely  cover 
the  bushes  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  mini- 
fest ;  dirt  cannot  get  into  the  shaft,  and  the  discs  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
amount  of  side-wear  at  the  bosses  as  was  the  case  formerly.  The  outer  mi' 
face  of  each  disc  is  serrated,  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  being  sharp ;  it  also  hss  t 
series  of  teeth  projecting  sideways,  which  act  perpendicularlyin  breaking  clodi, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  discs  also  act  as  cleaners.  The  cast-iron  sup- 
ports for  the  frame  are  so  made  that  the  back  one  being  thrown  more  from  the 
centre,  acts  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  frame  and  shafts,  and  tendi 
to  relieve  the  weight  on  the  shaft-horses  back,  which  is  further  secured  If 
the  position  of  the  driver's  seat.  The  side  horses  draw  direct  from  the  axkk 
The  bushes  of  the  travelling-wheels  are  necessary  to  fill  up  the  spiff 
between  the  arms  and  the  linch-pins  when  the  implement  is  in  work ;  tbcf 
cannot  be  thrown  about  and  lost,  as  was  the  case  not  un  frequently  when  tbe^ 
only  use  was  when  the  wheels  were  on  for  travelling.  The  illustrations  (Fig». 
92  and  93)  will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  alternate  discs,  the  loose  position 
of  the  larger  discs  on  the  axle,  the  bush  of  the  travelling-wheels,  the  driver's 
seat,  and  the  arrangement  of  bracket  to  secure  counterpoise. 

*  The  box  is  erroneously  shown  on  one  side  instead  of  in  the  centie. — ^Ed. 
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3. 


Class  and 
Description. 


Catalofoic 
N  amber. 


Name  of  Exhibitor. 


XXIII. 

1        140 

!  Barford  &  Perkins 

.      ..      6  ft.  G  in.  in  2  sec 

Light  RoUers. 

1 

!      diameter,  8  cwt  • 

1383 

Beverley  IroQ  Company 

..   '  Covers  8  ft.  in  4  ae 

li4 

Barford  &  Perkins 

. .   !  24  in.  diameter  by 

1638 

WUliamHunt 

.      . .  1  24  in.  diameter  by 

4390 

Holmes  &  Son 

.      ..      16  in.  diameter  by 

2852 

Corbett  &  Pcele     ..      . 

16  in.  diameter  by 

727 

Cambridge  &  Parliam  . 

15  in.  diameter  by 

143 

Barford  &  Perkins 

.      ..  '  18  in.  diameter  by 

1384 

Beverley  Iron  Company 

. .   '  20  in.  diameter  by 

2C41 

E.  Pago  &  Company      . 

.      ..   '  7  ft.  wide,  in  3  seel 

1385 

Beverley  Iron  Company 

..  1  24  in.  diameter  by 

2081 

HU1&  Smith 

24  in.  diameter  by 

142 

Barford  &  Perkins 

15  ft  diameter  by 

XXIV. 

147 

Barford  &  Perkins 

1 
.      ..  1  24  in.  diameter  by 

Heavy  Rollers. 

138G 

Bevorluy  Iron  Company 

. .   1  32  in.  diameter  by 

438 

William  Crosskill  &  Soi 

IS    . .   1  30  in.  diameter  by 

149 

Ba  I  ford  &  Perkins . . 

.      ..      30  in.  diameter  by 

2853 

Corbett  &  Peclo      ..      . 

26  in.  diameter  by 

lG3i) 

William  Hunt        ..      . 

30  in.  diameter  by 

148 

Barford  &  Perkins . . 

27  in.  diameter  by 

151 

Barford  &  Perkins 

..   1  30  in.  diameter  by 

2082 

Hill  &  Smith 

.      ..   ,  36  in.  diameter  by 

To  face  page 
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g.  92. — Transverse  Section  of  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon 
Company's  Clod-crusher,  No.  1388. 


a.  ^nukll  diM: 
c.  Axle. 


b,  lATiR«dl»wtth  filing?. 
d.  Bu^  for  trsTellltitr  wbe dj. 


ig.  93.— Longitudinal  Section  of  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon 
Company's  Clod-crusher,  No,  1388. 


Opening  of  Urge  dlaos  allowing  play.       b.  Opening  of  small  disc ;  same  dimensions  as  axle, 
c.  Arrangement  of  bracket  to  secure  ooonterpoise. 

98srs.  W.  CrosskiU  and  Sons  received  the  Second  Prize  for  article  Ko.  436. 
discs  are  also  of  two  sizes ;  the  larger  ones  80  inches,  the  smaller  ones 
hes  less.  The  difference  in  the  construction  is  that  the  smaller  discs  have 
larger  bosses  and  the  larger  discs  work  loose  on  them ;  thus  they  have 
at  deal  of  play  and  act  as  cleaners.  The  axle  works  in  a  removable 
,  which  saves  the  frame  from  wearing.  The  bracket-arms  are  similarly 
iced,  as  those  in  the  clod-crusher  last  described,  but  there  is  no  driver's 
and  the  side-horses  draw  from  the  frame  instead  of  direct  from  the  axle, 
work  done  was  equally  good,  but  in  point  of  detail  the  arrangements  of 
[Company's  implement  were  the  more  meritorious. 
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The  differences  of  construction  are  well  shown  in  the  acoompanjing  sedin 
of  the  discs,  with  a  side  elevation  of  the  two. 

Fig.  94. — Side  Elevation  and  Section  of  the  Discs  of  the  Clod-rrwien 
exhibited  hy  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Company,  No.  1388,  mi 
hy  Messrs.  CrossJcill  and  Sons,  No.  48G. 


Cboskill. 


BsVEfiLET   Co. 


Messss.  Bar/ord  and  Perkins  were  hidbly  commended  for  their  Impcofed 
Press- Wheel  Cambridge  Clod-crusher.  This  is  a  powerful  roller,  26  indies 
diameter,  and  covering  6i  feet.  It  is  similar  to  Cambridge's  original  pattern, 
having  fluted  discs,  and  it  makes  excellent  work  when  the  lumps  are  tractable ; 
but,  when  the  land  is  really  hard  and  strong,  such  implements  rather  presi 
the  obstructions  into  the  soil  than  break  them.  Hence  the  prizes  were  given  to 
clod-crushers  with  serrated  teeth.  The  frame  in  this  case  deserves  notice,  u 
it  is  made  of  solid  wrought  iron,  and  is  fitted  with  a  steerage  rod,  driver's  sett, 
and  Stanley's  patent  self-acting  scrapers.    The  price  compete  was  201.  lOf. 

Class  26. — For  the  best  Roller  or  Clod-orusheb  hot 
qualified  to  compete  in  the  preceding  classes. 

Although  the  names  of  four  Exhibitors  appeared  in  the  Ust, 
only  two  came  to  trial,  viz.  Messrs.  Brigham  and  Company  with 
articles  Nos.  1865  and  1866,  and  J.  B.  and  J.  Saint j  with  No. 
1994  ;  and  as  both  are  novelties,  we  may  briefly  describe  their 
peculiarities. 

Messrs.  Brigham  and  Coh  Roller  (No.  1865)  is  a  Drill  Roller ;  that  is,  a 
roller  specially  designed  to  reduce  clods  in  drills.  It  ocmsists  of  two  larte, 
each  consisting  of  eleven  sections,  these  sections  being  partly  serrated  and 
partly  fluted  ;  the  external  discs  arc  fluted,  and  the  sections  arc  mudi 
smaller  towards  the  centre  to  suit  the  form  of  the  drill.     Fig.  95  will  cooTey 

Fig.  95. — Messrs.  Brtgham  and  Co.  9    - 
Drill  Boiler,  No.  1865. 


wYff 


\y^ 


Ml 


hut  it  represents  the  second  form 
shown,  as  the  serrated  edges,  wideh 
distinguish  the  prize  impJcBai^ 
are  not  Tisible.  A  careful  trial  of 
the  two  proved  the  greater  efibMj 
of  the  serrated  discs,  which  nd^t 
ha^  been  expected^  as  it  ccminBed 
^^        '^J       {}^^^       ''^J         the  experience  in  the  class  rf  dod- 

crushers.  The  inventors  state  thit 
these  rollens  have  proved  most  cfiective  upon  bean,  potato,  and  turnip  drflk 
The  same  result  is,  however,  obtained  by  the  use  of  concave  banonBy  vd 
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it  is  a  question  for  practical  cx})erience  to  decide  which  is  most  valuable. 
The  price  is  rather  heavy,  being  7?.  15». 

Menrs.  Sainty's  invention  (No.  1994)  is  a  Heavy  Roller,  in  three  parts  or 
sections,  which  are  relatively  in  the  same  position  as  the  wheels  and  steerage 
of  Aveling  and  Porter's  Steam  Roller.  The  two  back  rollers  are  hung  upon 
a  double-jointed  axle,  so  that  each  section  is  free  to  adapt  itself  to  irregularities 
of  the  surface.  The  double  joint  is  in  the  centre,  the  ends  of  the  spindle  are 
attached  to  a  cross-bar  of  iron,  and  hung  on  the  frame.  The  arrangement  of 
the  rollers  is  highly  ingenious,  and  the  action  of  the  jointed  axle  is  perfect  in 
allowing  each  roller  to  reach  the  holes ;  but  the  construction  was  seriously 
defective,  and  the  front  section  far  too  small  to  allow  of  turning  without 
disturbing  the  soil.  Self-acting  scrapers,  consisting  of  a  series  of  hoes  set 
diagonally  on  a  bar,  hinged  at  one  end  and  free  at  the  other,  operate  by  their 
weight. 

Fig.  96.— Messrs.  Sainty's  Heavy  Boiler,  No.  1994. 


Fig.  96  shows  the  two  hind  sections  and  the  jointed  spindle.  The  horses 
draw  from  the  axle  of  the  front  section,  not  shown  in  the  illustration. 
ITie  motion  was  unsteady,  and  the  rollers,  instead  of  working  true,  were  actuated 
by  a  series  of  jerks.  These  are  details  capable  of  improvement  The  cylinders 
are  oonstructeid  so  as  to  hold  water  if  required.  We  can  understand  that 
such  a  roller  might  prove  of  great  use  when  the  surface  was  unequal.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  a  furrow  with  gradually  rising  land  on  each  side,  keeping 
the  horse  in  the  furrow,  the  hind  roUos  would  adapt  themselves  to  the  nature 
of  the  surface.  The  price,  which,  however,  is  no  criterion  as  to  value,  the 
machine  being  very  badly  made,  is  stated  to  be  9i/.  10s.,  with  11.  extra  for 
the  scrapers. 

The  Prize  of  10/.  was  awarded  to  Brigfaam  and  Co.,  of  Ber- 
wick-on-Twecd,  for  article  No.  1865. 


Section  IV. — Cultivators  and  Scarifiers. 

The  Cultivators  and  Broadshares  shown  by  C.  Clay,  of 
Wakefield,  which  were  successful,  taking  first  prizes  in  Classes 
27,  28,  29,  and  30,  are  identical  in  construction,  and  only  differ 
according  to  requirements  in  width,  strength  of  material,  and 
the  number  of  tines,  one  description  will  therefore  suffice. 

The  frame  is  supported  by  three  wheels,  two  behind  and  oDe  in  front ;  these 
wheels  are  indepenaent  of  each  other,  the  arms  being  attached  to  the  fnme  by 
a  strong  loop  and  screw  bolt.  Their  principal  use  is  to  regulate  the  depth  of 
work ;  in  the  larger  machines  the  alteration  is  facilitatea  by  mesiis  of  leyer 
handles  as  shown  in  Fig.  99.  Within  the  frame  strong  bars  work  incanriagei, 
being  moved  partly  round  by  the  action  of  the  lever  and  arm. 

On  these  bars  the  tines  are  fixed  by  means  of  a  wedge  or  cotter,  and  can  be 
Tcmored,  or  their  position  altered,  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  work,  more  or  fewer 
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Pig.  97. — C.  Clay's  OuUivator  and  Broadaharey  No.  479- 


a.  OiM  aide  of  frame. 

b.  Portion  of  carriage 

c.  Section  of  angular  bar  actuated  by 
lever  and  ann. 


d.  Wheel  arm^  showing  attachment 
to  frame. 
«.  Thie. 
/.  Guide  holding  catcfa'ahown  at  g. 


tines  can  thus  be  used,  according  as  the  land  is  clean  or  foul,  or  wbetlier  a  fine 
or  rugged  condition  is  required.  This  will  be  readily  understood  by  refennoi 
to  the  accompanying  drawing  of  a  tine  (Fig.  S6)iii 
the  position  for  work ;  the  bent  form  of  the  tine  » 
undoubtedly  advantageous,  inasmuch  as  weeds  thai 
come  in  contact  under  the  surface  pass  upwards  ^ 
backwards  ;  there  is  less  resistance  from  the  soil,  and, 
when  the  lever  is  up  and  the  tines  out  of  work,  they 
are  placed  close  under  the  frame  and  clear  of  eveiy- 
thing  (see  Fig.  97). 

The  action  of  the  Icvei*  will  be  best  understood  hj  t 
glance  at  Figs.  97  and  99.  The  latter  shows  one  of  tbft 
larger  cultivators  in  work,  fitted  with  the  levers  to  wheds 
and  fallow  hook  c.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  in  wok 
the  lever  is  in  the  catch  or  notch  at  a.  Figs.  99  and  lOOL 
Should  it  be  desirable  to  raise  the  tines,  either  becaott 
of  rubbish  or  at  the  land*8-end,  the  lever  is  released  hf 
means  of  the  handles,  and  either  raised  to  b  or  allowed  to 
take  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  97.  The  form  of  the  tmei 
causes  them  to  turn  backwards  to  such  a  degree  that  the  stubble,  weeds,  fte, 
producing  the  impediment,  fall  out,  and  the  tines  can  be  let  down  again  into 
the  soil.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  no  time  being  wasted  at 
the  headland  in  cleaning  the  tines. 

The  pitch  of  the  shares  can  be  regulated  by  altering  the  position  U  the 
catch,  which  is  purposely  made  movable ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  unloGit 
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the  nuts  shown  at  c  and  d,  Fig.  100,  which  hold  the  catch  in  its  place  on  the 
guide,  and  raise  it  a  little  higher  and  fix  the  nuts.    It  will  be  seen  from 

Fig.  99.— C.  Clays  Cultivator  and  Broadshare,  No.  479. 


the  illustrations  that  the  leverage  is  required  to  keep  the  tines  in  the  ground, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  this  is  so  good  a  plan  as  the  opposite,  where  the 
position  of  the  tines  ensures  their  entering  into  work, 
and  the  leverage  is  exerted  in  order  to  raise  the  tines  at 
the  land's-end ;  in  the  one  case  we  have  the  strain  of  the 
leverage  during  work,  which  should  be  very  much  the 


longer  period,  in  the  other  only  when  out  of  the  ground, 
''ill •         ■ 


Pig.  100. 

Patent  movable 

Catch. 


Still  the  ability  to  relieve  itself  when  choked  is  a  great  and 
counterbalancing  advantage;  moreover,  the  form  of  the 
tines  facilitates  the  action  of  the  Ijever,'  for  when  the  move- 
ment of  the  bar  brings  the  weight  over  the  centre  of  gravity 
the  weight  of  the  tines  themselves  completes  the  required 
movement,  and  all  that  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
attendant  is  to  steady  the  descent  of  the  handle  and  place 
the  same  in  the  catch.  . 

In  Fig.  99  two  coupling  hooks  are  shown.  The  object 
of  the  lower  one,  marked  c,  is  for  fallow  land ;  by  attaching 
the  horses  to  it  instead  of  the  upper  one,  which  is  the 
proper  attachment  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  frame  is  lifted,  and  the  tendency  to  sink 
prevented.  Various  shares  can  be  used,  from  narrow  culti- 
vating points  to  square  and  V-shaped  shares  12  inches  wide.  It  will  be  seen 
by  reierence  to  the  tables  that  Mr.  Clay's  position  at  the  head  of  four  classes 
was  partly  due  to  the  favourable  results  of  the  dynamometric  experiments. 
The  character  of  the  work  being  equal,  that  implement  which  takes  the  least 
power  must  be  the  best,  provid^  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  maxi- 
mum strain  to  which  it  can  be  liable  in  fair  work.  No  doubt  the  Judges 
were  satisfied  on  this  point  by  the  examination  of  the  strength  of  material  and 
workmanship :  had  they  been  in  doubt,  the  report  of  the  Judges  at  Leicester 
might  have  been  usefully  consulted.  We  venture  to  quote  their  words  : 
**  These  implements  were  tried  on  a  piece  of  tare  stubble,  from  which  the 
crop  had  been  recently  removed,  and  which  was  in  a  tolerably  friable  state 
on  the  surface,  but  exceedingly  hard  and  tough  below  :  so  much  so  that  only 
two  out  of  the  eighteen  selected  for  trial  were  able  to  withstand  the  severity  of 
the  strain."  Those  two  were  BentaU's  and  Clay's,  which  were  placed  accordingly. 


VOL.  IX.— S.  S. 
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In  Class  30,  the  Prize  was  oflFered  for  the  best  implement  for 
cultivating  or  scarifying  purposes,  not  qualified  to  compete  is 
the  preceding  Classes.  Here  Mr.  Clay  entered  an  implement 
precisely  similar  as  to  mechanism  with  those  which  had  com- 
peted before,  but  fitted  with  drag  teeth.  Thus  showing  the 
adaptability  of  the  implement  for  a  variety  of  different  openr 
tions,  each  of  which  is  equally  well  performed.  A  famwr 
buying  one  of  these  Cultivators,  with  all  necessary  appliances, 
has  a  cultivator,  broadshare,  and  drag-harrow  combined,  all 
easily  worked  and  thoroughly  efficient  We  object  to  a  comlH- 
nation,  when  quality  of  work  is  sacrificed  to  obtain  it ;  but  it  is 
highly  meritorious  when  the  same  implement  is  perfect  in  three 
distinct  operations. 

Messrs.  Coleman  and  Morton,  of  Chelmsford,  have  been  long  known  ifi 
connection  with  an  excellent  cultivator.  The  lifting  apparatus  consists  of  t 
strong  central  beam,  held  in  brackets  on  either  side  of  the  frame,  and  actuated 
by  a  lever  handle.  The  tines,  or  prongs,  five  in  number,  are  connected  wiA 
the  beam  by  rods  1^  inch  by  |  inch  attached  to  their  upper  end ;  each  tine  ii 
suspended  to  the  frame  by  a  screw-bolt  working  in  a  slot^  which  allows  tk 
requisite  freedom  of  action.  The  depth  of  the  tines  in  reference  to  the  fnnt 
can  be  altered  according  to  the  hole  through  which  the  screw-bolt  ptaeik 
altering  at  the  same  time  the  i)oint  of  connection  between  the  top  of  the  tiM 
and  the  connecting  rods.  The  tines  are  made  both  of  cast  and  wrought  metiL 
Shares  of  great  variety  are  supplied,  so  as  to  effect  a  variety  of  opentioDL 

Fig.  101. — Elevation  of  Messrs,  Coleman  and  Morton* a  OiMoahr, 

No.  3093. 
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Fig.  102.--PZa»  ofMcHsrs.  Coleman  and  Morton's  Cultivator,  No.  3093. 

Ji     ill  ■!"%^_L^^^^- 


The  depth  is  regulated  by  altering  the  stop  in  front  of  the  lever  handle,  and 
80  keeping  the  tines  in  a  more  upright  or  forward  position.  When  required 
to  clear  the  ground  at  the  landVend,  or  when  travelling,  the  lever  handle  is 
pulled  down  sufficiently  to  allow  the  stop  being  inserted  in  the  hole  shown  in 
the  elevation  (Fig.  101). 

There  is  great  simplicity  and  strength  combined  in  these  machines,  nothing 
more  than  the  bending  of  a  tine  from  contact  with  a  root  or  fast  stone  need 
be  apprehended.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  that  the  draught  was 
greater  than  with  Clay's  cultivator,  and  it  was  this  which  in  great  measure 
decided  the  relative  position  of  these  machines. 

Murray  and  Co.  showed  a  complete  novelty  in  their  cultivator  (No.  3510) 
for  light  land,  which,  though  not  in  the  prize  list,  was  thought  deserving  of  a 
careful  trial,  and  made  good  work.  We  trust  to  be  able  to  make  our  readers 
understand  the  peculiar  construction  of  this  implement  by  means  of  two  illus- 
trations showing  a  side  elevation  and  plan  (Figs.  103  and  104).  The  centre 
frame  is  formed  of  a  round  ring  of  flat  iron  on  its  edge,  having  an  angle-iron 
bar  2^  inches  square  extending  right  across  the  same,  framed  and  braced 
together,  to  which  the  tines  or  radial  breast  arms  are  attached ;  this,  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  lower  fi'ame,  is  held  together  quite  independently 
of  the  upper  frame,  consisting  of  the  beam,  crank  axle,  wheels,  lever,  handle, 
and  stop,  all  which  parts  are  framed  together ,  but  separate  from  the  lower 
frame ;  the  two  are  attached  together  by  a  large  stud  or  boss  in  the  centre, 
upon  which  the  under  frame  turns  when  required,  like  the  fore-carriage  of  a 
four-wheeled  machine,  the  object  of  this  freedom  being  that  the  radial  arms 
can  be  made  to  follow  eiich  other  in  a  narrow  track,  viz.,  only  covering  3  feet 
2  inches,  or  the  frame  can  be  set  to  take  nearly  5  feet,  according  to  the  angle 
in  reference  to  the  line  of  draught;  this  is  a  highly  ingenious  arrangement. 
The  two  frames  are  matle  rigid  in  work  by  a  bolt,  shown  at  a  in  Fig.  103, 
which  goes  through  the  beam  and  the  rings  of  the  lower  frame.  The  depth 
is  regukted  by  a  movable  stop  shown  at  b  in  Fig.  104.  The  form  of  tines 
and  breasts  used,  both  for  this  implement  and  for  a  heavy-land  cultivator, 
are  peculiar.  They  are  formed  of  steel  plates  like  the  mouldboard  of  a  plough, 
and  terminate  in  a  diamond  point.  Fig.  105  shows  a  plan  of  the  share.  The 
plates  are  also  twisted  like  a  plough-board,  but  the  angle  is  more  acute.    The 

2  R  2 
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Fig.  103.— PZan  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Co.'a  Cultivator,  JVo.SSlO. 


^  Unit  fonecuring  rigidity  in  work. 
h.  Circular  frame. 

e.  Aogle-litm  bar  to  which  tine  bodies  are 
r  bolted. 


d.  Axle  carrying  crank  arms,  and  to  ^ 
the  beam 
K  isbracfd. 
/.  Kadial  breaats. 


Fig.  104, — Side  Elevation  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Co.*s  Cidtivatcr, 

No.  3510. 


A.  Lerer  handle,  widi  iprinr  catch,  to  it  bi> 


drnth. 

k  Mode<9f  »iUisitm«Bi. 

C  OQumo^tig'rod,    for  alteiinf  porilJB  if 
fora-wiifa  *^ 
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Fig.  105. 


advantages  claimed  for  this  peculiar  breast  and  point  are,  that  no  matter  at 
what  an<;le  the  lower  frame  is  fixed,  the  diamond  point  and  a  sharp  cutting 
edge  is  always  facing  the  work.  The  action  of  the  radial  breasts  is  to  lift  the 
soil  and  leave  it  particularly  light,  and  in  a  favourable  condition  for  atmospheric 
action.  In  dirty  land  there  is  no  possibility  of  choking,  and  the 
weeds  run  up  the  face  of  the  breasts,  and  owing  to  the  twisted 
form  they  clear  well :  this  answers  well  for  certain  operations, 
but  before  Mr.  Murray's  cultivator  can  be  made  adaptable  to  a 
variety  of  different  conditions,  it  must  be  furnished  with  addi- 
tional tines  and  shares,  such  as  narrow  chisel  ]X)int8,  broad 
flat  shares,  &c.  The  crank  axle  also  requires  alteration,  being 
too  long  and  weak.  The  travelling  wheels  are  2  ft.  10  in.  dia- 
meter, with  wrought-iron  f  spokes  and  2i  in.  rims.  The  price 
marked  in  the  catalogue  is  lOL  10s. 

Corbett  and  Peele.  No.  2855. — ^This  firm  exhibited  similar 
implements  in  both  classes  of  cultivators,  differing  only  in  the 
substance  of  iron  employed  in  the  frame  ;  this  was  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  for  heavy  land,  but  the  article  under  review, 
which  competed  in  Chiss  27,  was  much  noticed  by  the  Judges, 
and  one  of  the  four  selected  for  final  trial.  The  chief  novelty  consists  in  the 
arrangement  for  lifting  the  frame,  which  is  effected  by  a  crank  axle  of  hind 
wheels,  and  by  a  leverage  on  the  fore-wheel  carriage  arm ;  a  chain  attached  to 
the  top  of  this  arm  runs  under  a  pulley- wheel  on  the  cultivator  frame,  and  termi- 
nates by  a  rod  on  the  lever  arm  from  the  wheel  axle ;  by  pulling  down  the  lever 
arm  the  fore  part  of  the  frame  is  raised,  by  the  chain  lifting  it  up ;  and  the 
travelling  wheels  are  brought  forward  into  a  vertical  position,  by  which  the  hind 
portion  of  the  frame  is  raised.  Depth  in  work  is  regulated  by  fixing  the  lever 
handle  by  a  pin  or  stop  bar.  The  following  sketch  (t'ig.  106)  made  in  the 
field,  and  not  drawn  to  scale,  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  mechanism. 

Fig.  106.— Messrs.  Corbett  and  Peek's  Cultivator,  No.  2855. 


The  drawing  shows  the  implement  as  at  work ;  a  is  a  side  elevation  of  the 
frame ;  6,  the  pulley-wheel  working  in  a  bracket  or  frame  under  which  the 
chain,  c,  travels ;  d  is  the  front  wheel  arm  to  which  the  chain  is  attached ;  e  is 
the  lever  handle ;  /  the  stop  bar. 

W.  Hunt.  No.  1636. — Here  again  we  have  an  ineenious  leverage,  which 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  107,  p.  600.    The  principle  is  much  the 
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same  as  in  Corbetf  s  implement,  viz.,  the  lever  handle  acts  upon  the  froot 
wheels  at  the  same  time  that  it  alters  the  position  of  the  crank  axle  of  the 
hind  wheels. 

A  stud  or  pin  in  the  front  wheel  arm  holds  the  end  of  the  first  lever,  wb» 
fulcrum  is  shown  at  a;  the  second  lever  passes  through  a  strong  ceotnl 
bracket,  or  standard,  its  fulcrum  being  the  point  of  attachment  at  b,  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  bracket  being  pierced  with  pin-holes  allows  of  the  leva 
being  held  in  place  when  raised  out  of  work,  and  a  spring,  c,  in  the  le^a 
handle  locks  the  lever  in  work.    It  will  be  seen  by  the  drawing,  wAich  repw- 

Fig.  107. — Ilhistraiinj  the  leverage  in  Mr.  TF.  HunVs  CuUtvcdor^ 
No.  1636. 


sents  the  cultivator  at  work,  that  the  lever  arm  of  the  second  lever  It  railed 
when  the  frame  has  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  arm  of  the  first  lever  is  similarlT 
depressed.  The  power  required  is  very  small,  owing  to  the  mechanicil 
advantage  of  the  leverage. 

This  implement  carries  seven  tines,  capable  of  being  fitted  with  difFcrait 
shaped  shares,  according  as  the  object  is  cultivating  or  brotd- 
Fig.  108.  sharing.  The  form  of  share  used  during  trial  combined  boch 
the  point  and  the  wing,  and  represents  one  of  Use  most  uaen:! 
of  the  series  (see  Fig.  108).  The  frame,  which  is  of  wrought  ' 
iron,  is  intersected  with  strong  angular  braces,  and  the  slots  ior 
the  insertion  of  the  tines  are  solid  and  strong. 

Murray  and  Co,  No.  3511. — This  cultivator  has  a  constiw- 
tion  totally  different  from  that  of  the  one  exhibited  in  the 
lighter  class;  the  frame,  composed  of  curved  iron  bars,  is  net 
adjustable,  but  very  strong  and  rigid,  both  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  material  used  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  iHiced. 
The  radial  breasts  are  employed,  but  the  arrangement  is  different;  instetdof 
following  one  another,  and  all  being  twisted  in  the  same  direction,  we  have  ok 
central  breast — two  in  front  and  two  behind,  and  these  pairs  are  twisted  in 
opposite  directions,  and  thus  throw  up  the  land  in  small  ridges.  ITie  Judgo 
were  much  pleased  with  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  considered  it  would  be  of 
essential  use  on  strong  land. 

Fig.  109  shows  a  plan  of  this  cultivator,  not  drawn  to  scale  or  absdatrir 
accurate,  but  sufficiently  so  to  give  an  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  imp^ 
ment.  The  five  radial  breasts  are  shown  in  about  the  positions  they  wooM 
occupy.  The  leverage  for  turning  at  the  land*s-end  is  not  shown,  bot  cm 
readily  be  understood  as  acting  on  the  crank  arms  of  the  travelling  wbeek 
Price,  12L  \2$. 
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Fig.  109. — Plan  ofMemrs,  Murray  and  Go's  Cultivator,  No.  3511. 


For  the  Results  of  the  Dynamometer  Trials  of  the  Cultivators 
see  Table  VIL,  which  is  printed  at  the  back  of  Table  IV., 
facing  p.  588. 

Awards. 
Class  27. — Cultivators  for  Light  Land. 

473._Fjirst  Prize  of  15Z.  to  Charles  Clay,  of  Wakefield. 
3093. — Second  Prize   of  10/.  to  Coleman   and   Morton,   of 
Chelmsford,  Essex. 

Class  28. — Cultivators  for  Heavy  Land. 

478.— First  Prize  of  15/.  to  Charles  Clay,  of  Wakefield. 
1637.— Second  Prize  of  10/.  to  William  Hunt,  of  Leicester. 
3095. — Highly  Commended,  Coleman  and  Morton,  of  Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 

Class  29. — Broadshare. 

479.— The  Prize  of  10/.  to  Charles  Clay,  of  Wakefield. 
3095. — Highly  Commended,  Coleman  and  Morton,  of  Chelms- 
ford, Essex. 

Class  30. — Cultivators  or  Scarifiers.     Implements  not  qualified 
to  compete  in  the  preceding  Classes. 

480.— First  Prize  to  Charles  Clay,  of  Wakefield. 
1184.— Second    Prize    to    W.    Ball    and    Son,    of    Rothwell, 
Kettering,  Northamptonshire. 
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Section  V, — Digging  Machines,  Class  31. 

One  entrjj  namely,  Comstock's  Ratarj  Spader,  No,  1^52^ 
manufactured  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Purtcr  and  Co.,  of  Lincok 
This  implement  was,  we  believe,  first  exhibited  at  the  Buir 
Meeting  in  18B7,  when  it  was  submitted  ta  trial  by  the  Miscel- 
laneous Judges,  who,  however,  made  no  award.  In  light  soili 
the  tines  or  diggers  enter  the  soil  readily,  disturb  the  land  to  t 
considerable  depth,  as  much  as  0  or  7  inches  if  required,  nsd 
leave  it  in  a  finely-pulverized  condition.      As   we  had    not  tn 


Fig.  110,^€oniMl^c¥s  Bot&r^  Spader,  No.  1252, 


A.  Transverse  bar  carrying  the  d\fcgen. 

B.  Linka  at  end  of  tnuuverae  bars  forming 
endless  chains. 

C  Rollers  on  short  arm  of  transverse  bars, 
which  work  over  cams  to  give  the  necessary 
jrftch  to  the  diggers. 

D.  Chain- wheel  fixed  on  main  axis  of  machine. 


R  Main  axle  fbnuiog  fulcrum  for  beU<nak 
VandO. 
H.  Hand-wheeL 
J.  Oomiter-diain. 
J.  Spring  seat  for  driver. 
K.  Steerage-wheel.  / 


opportunity  of  examining  this  machine,  we  reproduce  an  accoant 
which  appeared  in  *  Engineering'  of  September  1867,  and,  bjthc 
aid  of  the  illustration  (Fig.  110),  trust  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
mechanism  and  mode  of  operation,  which  is  very  ingenious : — 

"  The  digging  portion  of  the  Spader  consists  of  a  number  of  forks  or  prongs 
fixed  to  a  series  of  transverse  bars,  which  are  connected  at  their  extremities  by 
links,  so  as  to  form  an  endless  chain.    This  chain  is  led  over  chain-wbeels 
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fixed  on  the  main  axis  of  the  machine,  and,  as  the  latter  is  drawn  forward,  the 
forks  are  successively  forced  into  the  ground.  The  ends  of  the  transverse  bars 
carry  short  arms  provided  with  rollers,  which  work  over  fixed  cams,  these 
cams  being  something  of  this  Q  shape.  The  effect  of  the  cams  is  to  give 
the  prongs  a  motion  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  floats  of  a  feathering 
paddle,  Ciiusing  them  to  enter  the  ground  fairly,  and  to  tilt  over  as  they  rise 
from  it,  and  thus  thoroughly  break  up  the  soil.  When  the  machine  has  to  be 
turned,  or  whilst  it  is  being  moved  from  place  to  place,  the  diggers  are  raised 
clear  of  the  ground  by  a  simple  lifting  arrangement  designed  by  Mr.  Porter. 
The  travel  ling- wheels  are  carried  by  the  shorter  arms  of  a  pair  of  bell-cranks, 
placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  machine,  these  arms  lying  horizontally  when 
the  machine  is  in  work,  at  which  time  the  longer  arms  stand  vertically.  The 
upper  ends  of  the  longer  arms  are  connected  by  chains  to  a  pair  of  small 
drums,  placed  on  a  sliaft  carried  across  the  front  part  of  the  machine,  this 
shaft  being  capable  of  being  rotated  when  required  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel 
acting  through  bevel-gearings. 

**  The  main  shaft,  carrying  the  wheels  around  which  the  diggers  travel,  passes 
through  the  angles  of  the  bell-cranks,  and  thus  forms  the  fulcrum  on  which 
the  latter  work.  When  the  diggers  are  to  be  raised  clear  of  the  ground,  the 
longer  arms  of  the  bell-cranks  are,  by  means  of  the  chains  and  hand-wheel, 
hauled  down  into  a  horizontal  ix)sition ;  this  operation  bringing  the  shorter 
arms  vertical,  and  causing  the  wheels  carried  by  them  to  take  the  weight  of 
the  machine.  By  turning  the  hand-wheel  the  other  way,  the  machine  can  be 
readily  lowered  again,  counter-chains  serving  to  bring  the  bell-cranks  into 
their  former  position." 

The  friction  of  the  endless  chain  passing  over  the  chain- 
wheels  appears  to  be  very  great,  judging  from  the  noise,  and 
we  should  anticipate  serious  wear  and  tear.  No  tests  as  to 
draught  were  applied,  as  the  Judges  decided  to  withhold  any 
award.  The  machines  are  made  in  three  forms.  No.  1,  for 
light  land,  costs  35/. ;  No.  2,  for  strong  soil,  taking  the  breadth 
of  four  ploughs,  costs  45/. ;  No.  3,  adapted  for  s^eam-power, 
costs  120/. 

Section  VI. — Potato-ploughs  (CI.  32),  and  Diggers  (CI.  33).* 

The  trials  of  these  implements  were  postponed  until  Septem- 
ber 30th,  when  they  took  place  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  John  Wells, 
at  Booth  Ferry,  Howden.  Out  of  six  implements  entered  to 
compete  in  Class  32  and  five  in  Class  33,  only  three  of  the 
former  and  two  of  the  latter  were  eventually  sent  to  trial.  One 
of  the  Judges,  Mr.  T.  P.  Outhwaite,  was  prevented  from  being 
present  at  the  trials,  which  were  therefore  conducted  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton,  and  Mr.  J.  Hemsley, 
of  Shelton,  Newark.  The  ploughs  were  first  tried  upon  a  plot 
of  Regent  potatoes  with  the  tops  quite  dead,  but  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  chicken-weed  upon  the  surface.  They  were 
then    taken    to    a  field   bearing  a  splendid  crop   of  Paterson's 

♦  The  Report  on  Section  VI.  has  been  compiled  from  information  furnished  by 
Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Hemsley.— Ed. 
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Victoria  potatoes,  the  tops  of  which  were  not  ripe  and  tcit 
rank  ;  but  unfortunately,  on  being  raised,  the  tubers  were  found 
to  be  extensively  diseased.  In  Class  32,  the  Prize  of  10/.  wa$ 
awarded  to  Messrs,  Corbett  and  Peele,  for  their  plough.  No.  2858, 
having  a  single  mouldboard,  and  fitted  with  their  "  Littk 
Wonder "  revolving  fork  (see  description  and  figure  of  article, 
No.  2849,  p.  578),  the  price  complete  being  8/.  A  "  High  Com- 
mendation "  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Corbett  and  Pede  for 
their  double-mouldboard  plough  (No.  2857),  fitted  with  two 
revolving  forks,  price  8/.  complete.  The  Judges  attached  the 
''Little  Wonder"  revolving  fork  to  an  ordinary  plough  for 
raising  potatoes,  and  found  it  a  very  useful  addition,  making  a 
saving  in  manual  labour,  owing  to  its  breaking  up  the  ridge 
ploughed  out,  which  therefore  would  not  require  to  be  sciatchdl 
down  by  hand.  It  was  also  considered  a  great  advantage  to 
have  the  tubers  placed,  as  by  the  single-mould  board  plough,  all 
in  one  heap,  being  then  more  conveniently  placed  for  gathering 
than  when  thrown  out  on  both  sides  by  the  double-mouldboards. 
The  single-mouldboard  plough  was  further  regarded  as  better 
adapted  for  ploughing  all  the  roots  up,  in  the  event  of  it  not 
being  convenient  to  gather  them  immediately  after  ploughing. 
No  award  was  made  in  Class  33,  for  the  best  machine  or  digger 
for  'raising  potatoes ;  but  the  Judges  think  that  one  of  the 
implements  brought  to  competition  is  capable  of  improvement, 
though  at  present  only  useful  on  light  soils  when  very  clean. 

Before  concluding  the  Report,  I  venture  to  draw  attention  to 
the  highly  instructive  facts  deducible  from  the  dynamometric 
trials,  particulars  of  which  have  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Easton  and  Anderson,  the  Consulting  Engineers.  Reference  to 
the  report  of  trials  of  steam-cultivating  machinery  at  Wolver- 
hampton, in  1871,  affords  a  comparison  of  the  relative  power 
required  to  execute  a  certain  amount  of  work  by  implements 
driven  by  steam-power,  by  double  and  single-furrow  horse- 
ploughs  and  other  implements,  and  thus  gives  a  relative  idea  of 
the  economy  of  the  different  implements  : — 


At  Bamhanit. 


Tlie  average  ft. -lbs.  of  work  indicated  per  lb.  of);        ,«  _ 
earth  dug  or  ploughed  by  steam /. 

The  average  ft.-lbs.  per  lb.  of  earth  cultivated       ..  15 '2 


▲t 


21-7 
20-3 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  making  a  comparison,  that  the 
results  are  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  thereforr 
the  greater  amount  of  power  expended  at  Stafford  where  the  land 
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was   strong,   in  doing  similar  work,  than  at  Barnhurst,  where 
the  soil  was  comparatively  light : — 


Implement. 

Medium  double-furrow  ploughs 
Heavy  ditto 

Single-wheel  ploufi^lis  .. 
Single  one-way  plough  . . 
Double-furrow  one-way  plough 

Pulverizers      

Single-wheel  ploughs    . . 

Swing  ploughs        

Light-land  cultivators  . . 
Heavy-land    ditto 


No.  of  Field. 

rc-iDS.  per  in.  oi 
soil  moved. 

No.  1 

12  08 

Do. 

13-5 

Do. 

17-3 

Do. 

15-45 

Do. 

16-45 

Do. 

16-38 

No.  4 

13-87 

Do. 

15- 

No.  1 

9-30 

Do. 

9-58 

These  figures  may  be  considered  as  heights  in  feet  to  which 
every  pound  of  earth  moved  should  be  raised  in  order  to  represent 
the  work  done.  The  only  discrepancy  in  the  above  appears  in 
the  trial  of  single-wheel  ploughs  in  fields  Nos.  1  and  4.  We 
should  have  expected  exactly  opposite  results,  since  the  soil  in 
No.  1  was  the  lightest.*  However,  taken  as  they  stand,  without 
attempting  to  explain  this  anomaly,  these  figures  are  very 
significant  of  the  relative  advantages  of  double  and  single- 
furrow  wheel-ploughs,  and  of  wheel  and  swing-ploughs.  If  we 
compare,  for  example,  the  lighter  double-furrow  and  the  single- 
wheel  plough  in  No.  1  field,  the  difference  in  favour  of  the 
double-furrow  plough  is  as  nearly  as  possible  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  and  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  as  correct,  since  it  is 
confirmed  by  some  experiments  at  the  Caistor  ploughing  match 
on  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  in  1871,  which  gave — 

The  average  of  the  three  best  double-furrow  ploughs 
The  best  single- wheel  plough  on  the  ground 


10-6  ft-lbs. 
H-91    „ 


•  In  reference  to  the  above,  Mr.  W.  E.  Rich,  who  looked  after  the  working  of 
the  dynamometer,  offers  the  following  explanation,  he  says  :  "  I'  beliere  the  fact 
of  the  ft.-lb8.  of  work  per  lb.  of  earth  moved  being  larger  in  No.  1  field,  on  vetch 
fitubblc,  than  in  No.  4  field,  very  hard  second  year's  seeds,  which  does  at  first 
sight  seem  strange,  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  No.  4  field,  which 
was  cracked  and  very  hard-baked  by  the  sun,  the  occasional  draught  on  the 
ploughs  was  extremely  seyero,  but  was  never  long  continued,  and  was  nearly 
always  succeeded  by  very  light  draught,  as  the  obstructive  mass  of  earth  gave 
way,  and  broke  out  in  large  brittle  fiakes,  sometimes  one  foot  long ;  wo  noticed 
this  in  No.  4  field  very  much.  The  dynamometer  disc  was  constantly  jumping 
backwards  and  forwards  with  the  variation  of  load  from  very  heavy  to  very  light 
draughts;  the  result,  however,  proved  always  that  the  mean  draught  was  less 
than  in  No.  1  field.  If  I  am  right  in  my  opinion,  a  plough  is  more  liable  to  fracture, 
and  the  horses  have  to  submit  to  more  jerking  and  occasional  very  heavy  draught, 
in  a  field  baked  dry  and  hard  with  sun-cracka,  tiian  in  a  milder  and  moister  clay 
soil ;  but  the  actual  work  done  by  the  horses  in  the  dry  hard  field  will  be  less 
than  the  soft  one — in  the  one  it  is  ploughing  glass,  and  in  the  other  india- 
rubber." 
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Experience  has  proved  that  double-furrow  ploughs  are  moit 
applicable  to  light  and  medium  soils,  and  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  advantages  in  economy  would  be  more  marked 
under  such  favourable  conditions  than  when  tried  on  com- 
paratively strong  land.  The  fact  that  swing-ploughs  consume 
more  power  for  a  given  amount  of  work  than  wheel-ploughs  is 
probably  owing  to  their  being  less  steady  in  work,  and  is  a 
strong  argument  against  their  use ;  indeed,  looking  at  this  £ict, 
and  the  greater  skill  necessary  for  their  management,  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  arguments  in  their  favour,  save  under 
exceptional  conditions,  such  as  the  sticky  condition  of  the  land, 
causing  the  wheels  to  clog  and  drag,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  attempt  to  execute  work  at  all  is  probably  a 
mistake. 

The  comparison  between  the  dynamometer  trials  at  Hull,  and 
the  indicator  returns  at  Wolverhampton,  is  defective  to  this 
extent,  that  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  taken  differed 
materially  ;  thus,  in  the  former,  the  dynamometer  was  placed 
between  the  implement  and  the  rope,  whereas  in  the  latter  the 
friction  of  the  rope  was  recorded  in  addition  to  the  actual  work 
of  the  implement.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  the  distance 
of  the  implement  from  the  power  is  a  feature  of  the  system  ;  but, 
though  this  is  so,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  experiments 
at  Hull  were  carried  out  by  steam-power,  a  more  steady  draught 
than  that  of  horses,  and  consequently  the  records  were  more 
favourable  than  would  actually  be  the  case  in  practice. 


XX III. — Report  on  the  Trials  of  Combined  Stackin//^3Iachinet 
and  Miscellaneous  Implements  at  Hull  By  Charles  Gay 
Roberts,  of  Shottermill,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 

In  the  Report  on  the  trials  of  implements  last  year  at  Cardiff^  it 
was  stated  that  the  trials  of  the  threshing-machines  consumed  so 
much  of  the  time  allotted  to  judging  that  it  was  impossible  to 
give  the  stacking-machines  as  full  a  trial  as  they  deserved.  In 
compliance  with  a  suggestion  made  last  December  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Council  offered  this  year  a  special 
prize  of  25/.  for  a  "  Combined  Stacking-Machine ;  to  be  tried 
with  sheaf-corn,  hay,  and  loose  corn  and  straw,  and  worked  by 
horse-power ;  and  adapted  for  use  in  conjunction  with  a  steam 
threshing-machine,  if  required."  This  repetition  of  the  trials 
was  fully  justified  by  the  result,  for,  in  spite  of  the  counter 
attractions  of  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  there  was  a  much  larger 
entry  than  we  had  at  Cardiff  for  the  same  class  of  implements. 
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At  Cardiff,  13  elevators  to  be  worked  by  horse-power  were 
entered  by  11  exhibitors  ;  10  of  these  machines  were  brought  to 
trial,  but,  as  3  of  them  were  pitchforks  raised  by  ropes,  there 
were  only  7  machine-elevators  competing  for  prizes.  At  Hull, 
31  entries  were  made  by  15  exhibitors,  and  though  some  of  these 
were  withdrawn  as  being  virtually  duplicates,  there  remained 
for  competition  15  machine-elevators  by  12  exhibitors. 

The  four  other  small  implements  that  acted  as  pitchforks  were 
not  fitted  for  use  in  conjunction  with  a  steam  threshing-machine, 
and  should  not  therefore  have  been  entered  in  a  class  for  com-- 
bined  machines. 

This  great  increase  in  the  number  of  entries  corresponds 
to  the  very  rapid  increase  that  has  been  noticeable  within 
the  last  twelve  months  in  the  general  use  of  such  machines 
upon  the  farm.  Although  on  some  railways  two  truck-loads 
instead  of  one  have  been  charged  for  each  elevator,  and  on  other 
lines  the  rise  in  the  ordinary  rates  of  carriage  have  told  heavily 
against  their  transit,  yet  the  elevators  have  lately  been  common 
objects  at  most  goods  stations.  We  were,  however,  told  by 
some  exhibitors  that  the  high  rates  had  almost  stopped  sales  far 
from  the  works.  If  it  should  be  the  case  that  the  makers  are 
thus  brought  to  rely  chiefly  upon  a  local  demand,  it  is  clear  that  a 
very  great  public  advantage  may  be  obtained  by  their  competing 
together  on  the  trial  ground ;  and  after  the  trial  more  than  one 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  expressed  satisfaction  at  having 
entered  for  it,  as  they  now  saw  how  they  might  introduce  many 
improvements  in  their  own  elevators.  The  trials  were  super- 
intended by  Mr.  W.  J.  Edmonds,  the  Senior  Steward,  and  were 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Henry  Cantrell,  Charles  G.  Roberts,  and 
Matthew  Savidge,  all  of  whom  had  been  connected  with  the 
trials  in  this  class  last  year ;  two  of  them  as  judges  and  one  as 
reporter.  Mr.  William  Anderson  acted  as  Consulting  Engineer ; 
while  his  colleagues,  Messrs.  Rich  and  Wilson,  rendered  much 
valuable  assistance  throughout  the  trial  by  obtaining  much  of 
the  information  embodied  in  the  first  part  of  the  table  of  results 
facing  page  612.  The  trials  were  conducted  in  the  rickyard 
of  the  Priory  Farm,  near  Hessle,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  James 
Dunn,  whose  nephew,  Mr.  W.  Dunn,  gave  most  efficient  help  to 
our  Assistant  Steward,  Mr.  Elphick,  in  superintending  the  horse 
and  manual  labour  needed  to  bring  up  and  remove  the  imple- 
ments, and  secure  a  constant  supply  of  hay,  straw,  and  corn,  for 
testing. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  July,  at  a  consultation  among  the 
Stewards,  Judges,  and  Engineer,  the  following  scale  for  points 
of  merit  was  adopted,  and  a  copy  affixed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
rickyard. 
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Points  of  Merit. 

Perfectioa  i     Pointi 
j      being.     I  awarded 


W(»ght ..  ..  ..  r  ^ 

Price      i  100 

Maximum  heigtt  at  which  it  will  deliver      !  50 

Stability,  strength,  and  mechanical  qualities.  (Engineers*  V  ^^ 

opinion) ;      /,  "^ 

Simplicity.    (Engineers*  and  Judges*  opinion)     150 

Mechanical  efficiency  and  freedom  from  friction 150 

Absence  of  tendency  to  shake  out  corn 50 

Completeness  of  delivery  of  straw,  &c.,   and  absence  of^  |qq 

choking  of  chains  and  forks /l 

Protection  from  action  of  wind,  tending   to    scatter   the)  ^.^ 

straw,  &c (|  ^" 

Delivery  at  any  angle        i  50 

Size  when  packed       50 


Totals     i     1000 


Notice. 

Each  machine  is  to  be  brought  to  position  folded  ns  for  travelling. 
A  first  trial  will  be  made  with  each  machine  with  hay  and  straw  not  weighed. 
A  second  trial  will  be  made  with  each  machine  with  numbered  aheaves  of  coo. 
Final  trials  will  then  be  made  with  selected  machints  with  weighed  sheaves  of 
corn,  and,  if  considered  necessary,  with  hay  and  straw  a^ain. 
At  the  same  time  experiments  will  be  made  to  determine  the  power  required. 

Each  exhibitor  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  befmre- 
hand  the  exact  nature  of  the  trial  that  would  be  made.  In 
order  to  test  the  elevation  of  each  machine  and  the  cleanness  of 
its  delivery,  an  arrangement  of  poles  and  rick-cloth  was  made 
in  the  rickyard,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  1),  where  the 
rick-pole  on  the  right  hand  is  marked  with  a  scale  of  feet,  a 
rick-cloth  is  thrown  across  the  horizontal  bar,  and  a  rope  from 
each  end  of  this  bar  is  passed  over  a  pulley  at  the  top  and 
fastened  near  the  base  of  the  upright  pole.  By  means  of  these 
ropes  the  horizontal  bar  was  set  to  any  given  height,  representing 
the  height  of  the  stack  ;  all  hay  or  corn  that  dropped  to  the 
right  of  the  cloth  was  counted  as  put  fairly  upon  the  stack,  all 
that  fell  to  the  left  was  counted  as  wrongly  delivered. 

In  Table  I.  are  recorded  the  observations  made,  and  the  results 
obtained,  during  the  three  trials  of  each  machine  with  hay, 
straw,  and  sheaf-corn,  respectively.  Fifteen  machines  were  tried, 
but  as  one  of  them  failed  in  each  run  it  is  not  entered  in  the 
Table. 

The  machines  were  parked  outside  the  rickyard.  Before 
bringing  it  into  the  yard  each  one  was  folded  up  as  for  travelling 
or  putting  away  in  a  shed,  and  its  extreme  height,  length,  and 
breadth  were  measured.    These  dimensions  are  entered  in  column 
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Fig.  1.— Illustrating  the  mode  of  Trial  of  Stacking-Machines  at 
Hessle  Priory, 


14,  and  they  determined  the  points  of  merit  in  column  30.  The 
machine  was  then  drawn  into  the  yard,  and  placed  opposite  to 
the  rick-cloth  that  had  previously  been  hung  15  feet  above  the 
ground-level.  The  exhibitor  was  then  told  to  have  his  men 
in  readiness  to  adjust  the  machine  for  work.  Two  men  were 
employed  for  this  purpose  by  each  exhibitor,  except  the  one 
last  on  the  list.  In  that  case  one  man  did  all  the  work  ;  but, 
though  interesting  as  showing  what  could  be  done  single-handed, 
the  performance  would  have  been  quite  as  satisfactory  if  two 
men  had  done  it  in  half  the  time ;  for,  however  short-handed  a 
farmer  may  be,  he  will  find  it  better  to  employ  two  men  at  least 
to  set  the  machine  and  its  horse-gear  ready  for  work.  At  a 
given  signal  the  men  began  to  fix  the  horse-gear  and  to  unfold 
and  raise  the  trough  15  feet  high ;  the  time  thus  occupied  is 
recorded  in  column  17,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  construction 
of  the  machine,  determined  the  points  of  merit  in  column  25,  in 
which  "  simplicity "  must  be  understood  to  mean  such  ease  in 
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working  as  would  enable  ordinary  farm  labourers  to  work  the 
machine  successfully.  Some  machines  require  many  bolts  and 
nuts  to  be  adjusted  by  hand ;  in  ordinary  practice  these  nuts,  as 
well  as  much  valuable  time,  would  probably  be  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  machine  was  adjusted  for  work,  a  small 
waggon-load  of  loose  straw  was  drawn  up  and  unloaded  into  the 
hopper  of  the  elevator  by  two  men  ;  an  empty  waggon  was 
placed  on  the  farther  side  of  the  rick-cloth  to  receive  the  straw 
as  it  came  over,  this  waggon  when  full  was  drawn  round  to 
supply  the  same  straw  again  (with  the  addition  of  a  small  pitch 
to  make  up  for  waste)  to  the  next  machine  tried.  When  one- 
half  of  the  load  had  been  carried  over,  the  trough  was  raised  to 
deliver  20  feet  high,  and  when  another  quarter  had  gone  the  ex- 
hibitor was  told  to  raise  the  trough  to  the  extreme  height  at 
which  he  thought  it  could  do  its  work  with  thorough  efficiency. 

When  the  straw  was  all  delivered  the  time  occupied  was 
noted,  and  a  similar  load  of  hay  was  brought  up  to  be  delivered 
at  the  same  extreme  elevation.  Although  the  time  occupied  in 
each  of  the  first  three  runs  is  noted  in  columns  18,  19,  and  20, 
no  points  were  awarded  for  rapidity  of  work,  for  most  of  the 
machines  delivered  the  material  as  fast  as  it  was  supplied,  and 
the  supply  was  not  quite  at  one  pace  ;  for  convenience  the  same 
two  men  worked  alternately  at  loading  and  unloading  the  same 
waggon,  and  before  long  one  pair  of  men  showed  themselves 
quicker  workers  than  the  other  two.  In  the  trials  with  hay  and 
straw  most  of  the  machines  did  their  work  fairly,  and  only  one 
(No.  4952)  broke  down,  owing  to  the  bad  construction  of  its 
horse-gear.  The  chief  difference  in  these  trials  was  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  delivery  and  absence  of  choking  of  chains  and 
forks  ;  with  some  machines  the  straw  and  hay  rolled  back 
towards  the  hopper,  and  in  others  it  hung  upon  the  chains  and 
teeth  of  the  travelling  ladder,  so  that  much  was  dropped  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  rick-cloth.  The  first  fault,  that  of  rolling, 
generally  showed  itself  most  in  the  lower  half  of  the  trough,  and 
as  it  occurred  chiefly  in  machines  with  short  teeth  and  with  the 
rake-heads  set  rather  far  apart,  we  at  first  attributed  it  solelj 
to  these  causes ;  this  explanation,  however,  did  not  seem  satis- 
factory when  we  found  Holmes  (No.  4392)  making  a  perfect 
delivery  with  teeth  only  4  inches  long.  A  further  examination 
proved  that  this  tendency  to  roll  the  straw  in  a  great  measui^ 
depended  upon  the  position  of  the  back  of  the  hopper. 

The  back  of  the  hopper  should  be  made  to  point  toward  the 
spindle  of  the  drum,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  p.  611  ;  the  straw 
would  then  fall  at  once  upon  the  rakes  of  the  ladder,  and  be 
borne  away  in  a  straight  line  without  twisting.  W^hen  the  back 
of  the  hopper  is  made  to  terminate  behind  the  spindle,  as  in  the 
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lower  sketch,  part  of  the  straw  lies  dead  in  the  hopper,  and  as 
the  rakes  catch  it  before  they  are  working  in  a  straight  line,  it 

Fig.  2. — Correct  Position  of  the  hack  of  the  Hopper  tn  relation  to  the 
Spindle  of  the  Drum, 


Fig.  3. — Faulty  Position  of  the  Ixich  of  the  Hopper,  causing  twisting 
of  the  Straw. 


becomes  partially  rolled  up  before  it  starts,  and  is  the  more 
likely  to  roll  back  during  its  transit.  In  the  case  of  Taskers* 
(No.  4839),  the  rolling  back  occurred  at  the  top  of  the  trough,  and 
was  due  to  a  curve  upwards  in  the  trough  itself,  the  upper 
division  being  too  tightly  braced  up.  When  straw  and  hay 
were  brought  back  and  dropped  under  the  machine  instead  of 
upon  the  rick  it  was  generally  due  to  one  of  two  causes,  either 
the  shape  of  the  chains  and  rake-heads  afforded  lodging  places 
for  the  material,  or  else  the  ladder  was  driven  at  too  great  a 
speed,  and  the  hay,  instead  of  dropping  perpendicularly  as  soon 
as  the  teeth  were  inverted,  was  swished  down  obliquely.  The  bad 
results  of  the  quick  motion  were  still  more  clearly  seen  in  the 
trial  with  sheaves,  for  the  rattle  of  the  quick  moving  ladder  in 
Nos.  169  and  5104  tended  to  shake  out  the  corn,  and  when  the 
sheaf  left  the  top  of  the  trough,  instead  of  dropping  soberly  down, 
it  was  usually  sent  spinning,  like  a  clown  turning  somersaults  in 
the  air.  The  trial  with  sheaves  was  in  almost  every  respect 
a  more  severe  test  than  with  hay  and  straw  ;  three  machines 
VOL.  IX. — S.  S.  2  S 
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failed  to  get  through  the  work,  and  one  or  two  of  the  othen 
were  choked  up  for  a  time  by  a  rapid  supply  of  sheaves. 

Before  describing  the  machines  it  may  be  well  to  glance  ons 
Table  I.  and  note  its  chief  points  of  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  points  of  merit  awarded  to  each  machine  have  been  printed 
in  detail  under  each  head.  This  has  been  done,  notwithstanding 
the  caution  once  given  to  a  newly  appointed  colonial  judge— 
"  Give  few  reasons  for  the  judgments  you  pass.  The  judgment 
may  be  right  though  the  reason  may  be  faulty  ;"  for,  in  a  class  of 
machines  greatly  Varying  in  design  and  execution,  some  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  thus  pointing  out  to  each  exhibitor  what  were 
considered  to  be  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  in  his  machine. 

In  comparing  the  columns  of  points,  however,  with  the  earlier 
columns  of  facts  that  evidently  should  be  considered  as  affecting 
them  (as  3  with  22,  9  with  23,  6  and  7  with  28,  and  14  with  30)| 
the  reader  must  remember  that  in  the  course  of  actual  trial  certain 
other  differences,  though  too  small  to  be  recorded,  would  influence 
the  award  of  points. 

In  column  3  a  single  line  suffices  for  the  machines  that  ha?e 
their  horse-works  fixed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machine  below 
the  frame,  but  two  lines  are  used  in  other  cases,  the  upper  one 
giving  the  price  of  the  elevator,  and  the  lower  the  price  of  the 
separate  horse-works.     The  question  of  price  is  of  greater  im- 
portance with  implements  like  elevators,  only  used  occasionally, 
than  with  those  that  are  in  constant  employment.      If  we  reckon 
that  15  per  cent,  should  be  written  off  annually  as  an  allowance 
for  interest  and  depreciation  in  value,  this  will  amount  to  7/.  l(k 
on    a  machine   costing  50/.     An  elevator  will  take  the  place 
of  two  men  on  the  rick  after  it  has  reached  the  height  of  aboiit 
8  feet.     On  a  farm  where  a  month's  work  is  done  in  stacking, 
hay  and  com  each  year  it  may  be  reckoned  that  the  elevator  willl 
for  twenty  days  take  the  place  of  two  men,  costing  5^.  each  per 
diem  or  10/. ;  to  this  may  be  added  3/.  for  labour  saved  in  re«] 
moving  straw  from  the  threshing  of  com  grown  on  the  same 
farm  ;  the  total  value  of  the  hand-labour  saved  will  thus  stand  at 
13/.     On  the  other  hand,  to  the  cost  of  the  machine  about  3/.  per 
annum  must  be  added  for  the  horse-labour  required  to  drive  it 
for  twenty  days  stacking  corn  and  hay  ;  in  stacking  straw  it  will 
be  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  threshing-machine,  and  will  reqoire 
no  horse.     The  total  cost  is  thus  estimated  at  10/.  10^.,  and  the 
total  saving  at  13/. ;  but  the  advantage  derived  from  the  use  ol, 
an  elevator  on  such  a  farm  is  to  be  sought  rather  in  the  superiority 
of  the  work  than  in  its  cheapness.     A  machine  costing  70/.  mn^ 
similarly  be  charged  with  11/.  55.  for  interest  and  depreciatioiVi 
and,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  total  cost  would  then  stand  t^ 
14/.  5^.,  slightly  exceeding  the  cost  of  doing  the  same  work  b] 
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hand.  Even  on  a  small  farm,  where  hand-labour  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  the  high-priced  machine  will  no  doubt  be  found  practi- 
cally economical  in  quickening  harvest  work,  especially  in 
showery  weather ;  but  some  such  calculation  as  the  above 
will  often  make  a  farmer  anxious  to  find  a  g^ood  elevator  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  Judges,  therefore,  in  column  22,  allotted 
100  points  of  merit  as  the  maximum,  and  were  very  much 
pleased  to  find  the  machines  which  gave  the  best  results  in 
the  trials  among  those  lowest  in  price. 

In  column  4  the  weight  of  each  machine  has  been  entered  as 
reported  by  the  exhibitor.  Some  of  these  weights,  however, 
proved  to  be  merely  guesses,  and  very  inaccurate.  The  same 
difficulty  that  the  makers  had  found  at  home  we  encountered  at 
Hull ;  when  at  the  end  of  the  trial  we  sent  oflF  some  of  the 
machines  to  be  weighed,  the  carriage  frames  were  too  long  to  go 
upon  an  ordinary  weigh-bridge,  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  make 
the  special  arrangements  that  would  have  been  required,  we  were 
reluctantly  obliged  to  give  no  points  at  all  for  weight. 

In  column  5  the  inside  length  and  breadth  of  each  trough  are 
given.  The  latter  varies  from  4  feet  to  4  feet  9  inches ;  for  hay, 
straw,  and  loose  com  the  narrow  troughs  are  wide  enough,  but 
sheaves  of  corn  are  often  knocked  about  in  a  narrow  trough,  and 
will  even  sometimes  be  thrown  over  the  sides.  The  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  troughs  is  very  remarkable,  for  we  find  no  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  maximum  height  of  their  delivery 
(see  column  9).  The  shorter  troughs  were  generally  worked  at 
a  much  sharper  pitch,  and  had  rakes  provided  with  long  spikes ; 
and  it  is  obviously  much  cheaper  to  lengthen  the  teeth  than  the 
trough.  It  was  very  clearly  shown  by  these  trials  that  elevators 
provided  with  good  chains  and  long  teeth  may  be  raised  much 
nearer  to  the  perpendicular  than  some  makers  seem  to  imagine. 
The  longest  trough  of  all  (No.  4889,  Robey  and  Co.)  was  43  feet 
long,  but  was  only  raised  to  a  very  slight  incline  of  some  27 
degrees,  so  that  its  top  was  only  25  feet  above  the  ground.  If 
this  was  not  done  by  mistake,  it  must  have  been  necessitated 
by  a  faulty  construction  of  ladder-chain  and  pitch-wheels,  that 
would  not  bite  with  the  machine  set  at  a  sharper  angle. 

No.  165  (Barford  and  Perkins)  was  set  at  the  low  angle  of 
about  35  degrees  ;  three  other  machines  (Nos.  1455,  169,  and 
5164),  fitted  with  short  teeth  and  ladder-chains  of  the  same 
pattern,  were  all  worked  at  nearly  the  same  angle. 

The  two  machines  (No.  4391  and  4392)  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Holmes  and  Sons,  although  their  ladder-chains  were  formed  of 
long  links,  were  yet  only  raised  to  an  angle  of  about  38  degrees. 
The  teeth  in  this  case  (see  column  7)  are  of  the  intermediate 
length  of  4  inches.     Most  of  the  other  machines,  provided  with 
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long-link  chains,  driven  by  octagonal  wheels,  were  worked  at  a 
much  sharper  angle,  averaging  about  45  degrees  ;  two  of  these 
machines,  it  will  be  noted,  obtained  the  maximum  points 
(column  27)  for  cleanness  of  delivery.  The  machine  which  was 
worked  at  the  sharpest  incline  was  No.  5014  *  (S.  Lewin) ;  the 
angle  in  this  case  was  about  53  degrees,  but  the  delivery,  thoogii 
fair,  was  not  perfect.  We  may  thus  learn  from  column  5  that 
a  comparatively  short  trough,  worked  at  an  angle  of  45  to  50 
degrees,  will  be  better,  as  well  as  cheaper,  than  a  much  longer 
trough,  that  will  only  work  well  at  a  lower  inclination. 

The  depth  of  the  trough,  as  recorded  in  column  6,  indicates 
the  protection  afforded  against  wind.  This  is  a  point  of  con- 
siderable importance ;  for  without  sufficient  protection  neither 
hay  nor  straw  can' be  properly  elevated  in  windy  weather.  The 
weather  was  extremely  favourable  throughout  the  trials,  which 
were  necessarily  conducted  in  the  open  air ;  the  heavy  clouds 
that  often  threatened  only  made  it  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  the  trials  were  not  once  interrupted  by  rain  ;  had  the  heavy 
storm  that  fell  on  Saturday  afternoon  very  shortly  after  ther 
had  been  concluded  occurred  at  any  other  time  of  the  week,  it 
would  have  stopped  the  work  for  the  time,  and  probably  have  so 
changed  the  condition  of  the  hay  and  straw  that  the  (comparison 
of  results  from  each  machine  would  have  been  more  complicated 
than  it  was. 

The  absence  of  wind  throughout  the  trials  w^as  at  first  regretted, 
as  the  Judges  had  little  practical  test  to  guide  them  in  the  points 
of  merit  awarded  in  column  28.  On  the  other  hand,  short  trials  in 
gusty  weather  might  have  been  rather  misleading  than  otherwise, 
unless  we  had  been  able  to  test  the  force  of  the  wind  each  time. 
There  was,  however,  sufficient  wind  to  show  us  that  in  trougbs 
of  the  same  depth  straw  was  more  apt  to  be  blown  away  by  the 
wind  from  a  quick-travelling  ladder  with  short  teeth  than  from 
one  with  longer  teeth  moving  more  steadily.  Protection  from 
wind  is  secured  in  some  machines  by  making  the  trough  itself 
deep,  and  in  others  by  adding  movable  wing-boards  to  a  com- 
paratively shallow  trough.  The  Judges  considered  the  latter 
arrangement  the  better. 

If  the  fixed  sides  of  the  trough  are  deep,  it  will  not  fold  up 
into  a  small  space.  In  still  weather  a  shallow  trough  may  be 
used  without  wings,  and  generally  a  single  board  on  the  wind- 
ward side  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  trougb 
should  be  light ;  its  weight  is  unnecessarily  increased  by  making 
it  permanently  deep  enough  for  use  in  a  strong  wind. 

In  column  7  it  will  be  seen  that  the  crossbars  or  rakes  of  tbe 
ladder  were  set  at  distances  varying  from  1  foot  lOj  inches  to 
5  feet  8  inches  apart ;  the  latter  distance  is  much  too  great;  it 
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*ook  the  straw  and  hay  up  in  large  lumps  exposed  to  the  wind, 
instead  of  delivering  it  in  an  even  stream.  Each  rake  is  fur- 
nished with  teeth  varying  in  number  from  two  to  four,  and  in 
length  from  2  to  7^  inches.  All  the  four  machines  with  very 
short  teeth  were  driven  at  a  great  speed,  and  although  placed  at 
a  low  angle  the  hay  frequently  rolled  back  during  its  ascent ; 
this  would  have  been  very  objectionable  in  elevating  loose  barley 
or  oats.  All  grain  thus  knocked  out  would  fall  on  one  spot,  and 
be  apt  to  heat  in  the  rick.  This  tendency  to  roll  back  may, 
however,  as  we  have  already  said,  be  partly  due  to  the  shape  of 
the  hopper,  and  not  solely  to  the  shortness  of  the  teeth.  The 
best  work  was  done  by  the  longest  teeth,  and  the  arrangement  we 
like  best  was  found  in. the  two  machines  made  by  Messrs.  Tasker 
arid  Sons,  where  the  rakes  were  only  1  foot  lOJ  inches  apart,  each 
one  carrying  two  long  teeth,  arranged  like  harrow  teeth,  so  that  the 
teeth  in  one  rake  follow  in  the  spaces  left  by  the  teeth  of  its 
predecessor. 

In  column  8  it  may  be  noted  that  the  round  are  much  better 
than  the  square-shaped  hoppers  ;  the  former  offer  great  facility  for 
taking  straw  from  a  threshing-machine  at  any  angle,  and  when 
made  of  wooden  staves  with  iron  hoops  they  combine  great 
strength  with  simplicity  and  neatness.  It  may  be  noticed  that 
two  of  the  square  hoppers  are  furnished  with  movable  backs, 
the  intention  being  that  as  the  trough  is  raised  the  back  board 
should  be  adjusted  to  preserve  the  same  angle  with  the  trough 
as  before.  This  adjustment  makes  a  fair  show  on  paper,  and  an 
intending  purchaser  may  suppose  it  will  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  machine,  but  we  do  not  find  it  of  any  practical  value.  A 
iixed  hopper  of  proper  shape  holds  the  straw  equally  well  with 
the  trough  in  any  position. 

Column  9  gives  the  height  of  the  hopper,  measured  by  dropping 
a  line  from  its  top  edge  to  the  ground ;  a  second  line  dropped 
from  the  spindle  of  the  top  drum  when  set  for  its  highest  work 
gave  the  second  line  of  figures  in  this  column.  It  is  desir- 
able that  the  back  of  the  hopper  should  not  be  much  more  than 
6  feet  from  the  [ground  ;  this  is  a  common  height  for  the  side 
of  a  waggon ;  every  additional  6  inches  will  therefore  add  to  the 
work  of  the  man  in  pitching  off  the  last  part  of  the  load.  In 
the  two  machines  that  stand  first  on  the  list  the  hoppers  were 
removed  previously  to  the  trials,  the  straw,  hay,  and  sheaves 
being  simply  thrown  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ladder ;  in  these 
cases  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  is  therefore  substi- 
tuted for  the  height  of  the  hopper.  In  column  23  the  points  of 
merit  for  Height  of  Delivery  are  recorded,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  only  fifty  points  are  fixed  as  a  maximum.  The  Judges  were 
for  a  time  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  any 
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use  of  the  column  that  had  been  thus  headed.  N^o  preyions  in- 
timation had  been  given  to  the  makers  of  any  standard  height 
that  might  correspond  to  the  horse-power  among  steam-engines, 
by  which  engines  of  the  same  nominal  horse-power  are  tested 
against  each  other.  The  fairest  method  that  occurred  to  us  was 
to  determine  first  what  height  would  be  considered  satisfactoij 
on  the  majority  of  farms  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  then  to 
give  the  machine  that  delivered  to  that  height  such  marks  as 
would  leave  a  small  margin  of  advantage  to  machines  fitted  to 
build  stacks  of  the  exceptional  size  that  may  be  seen  on  a  few 
farms  in  Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere. 

In  future,  it  might  be  well  to  oflFer  prizes  for  elevators  that 
will  raise  hay  to  some  specified  height 

In  this  trial  it  was  assumed  that  a  clean  delivery  of  25  feet 
high  would  meet  the  present  requirements  of  most  farms.  As  the 
use  of  elevators  extends,  thQ  average  height  of  our  stacks  maj 
perhaps  increase ;  but  the  maker  who  succeeds  at  25  feet  will 
generally  be  able  to  execute  an  order  satisfactorily  for  a  machine 
to  deliver  at  30  feet  when  needed. 

In  column  10  it  will  be  noticed  that  six  out  of  the  fifteen  ele- 
vators were  provided  with  plain  octagonal  chain-wheel  driving 
chains  formed  of  long  riveted  links,  varying  from  5 J  to  7| 
inches  from  rivet  to  rivet  Among  these  six  are  found  all  the 
three  machines  that  gained  full  marks  in  column  27  for 
completeness  of  delivery.  As  each  of  these  long  links  leaves 
the  upper  octagonal  wheel  on  its  return  journey,  the  joint 
of  the  rivet  is  straightened  out  with  a  sudden,  slight  jerk,  which 
helps  to  shake  o£f  all  hay  or  straw  from  the  lukes  ;  other  chains 
with  small  links  come  off  so  smoothly  from  the  upper  wheels 
that  straw  and  hay  often  remain  hanging  upon  them.  Two  other 
machines  (5527,  Robson,  and  5014%  S.  Lewin)  also  had  chains 
formed  of  long  links,  but  in  these  cases  the  octagonal  wheels  were 
furnished  with  large  teeth.  Four  of  the  machines,  viz.  the  first 
three  and  the  sixth  on  the  list,  were  furnished  with  a  chain  com- 
posed of  small  links  of  steel  wire,  No.  6  gauge,  turned  over  in 
hook  shape,  but  not  welded ;  these  were  driven  by  a  chain-wheel 
with  a  notched  groove.  All  chains  are  more  apt  to  slip  on  the 
driving-wheel  when  the  trough  is  high  than  when  it  is  low; 
when  the  trough  is  quite  horizontal  the  lowest  point  of  the 
chain  will  be  in  the  middle,  at  an  equal  distance  from  either 
wheel ;  but  as  the  trough  is  gradually  raised,  the  curve  in  the 
under  side  of  the  ladder-chains  is  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  lower  (driving)  wheels ;  if  there  is  much  slack,  or  if  the 
links  are  small,  they  will  soon  begin  to  slip  round  the  wheels.  In 
the  description  of  Messrs.  Taskers'  elevator  (No.  4841),  there  is 
pointed  out  a  very  ingenious  and  effective  method  of  artificiallj 
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keeping  the  curve  of  the  slack  chain  midway  between  the  upper 
and  lower  wheels,  even  when  the  trough  is  raised  to  its  full  height. 
In  other  machines,  it  is  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  screws,  which  keep  the  chain  well  stretched,  but  it  must  in  this 
way  be  subject  to  a  considerable  strain  to  prevent  any  slackening 
in  its  return  journey.  The  other  varieties  of  chains  and  wheels 
were  each  of  a  different  pattern,  and  will  therefore  be  best  described 
in  treating  of  the  separate  construction  of  each  machine. 

In  the  three  columns,  11,  12,  and  13,  that  describe  the  travel- 
ling wheels,  it  may  be  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  are  of  cast 
iron,  and  of  small  diameter ;  such  wheels  may  suffice  for  moving 
a  machine  about  the  rickyard,  but  are  not  fitted  for  one  that  is 
intended  to  be  frequently  drawn  from  one  farm  to  another  over 
rough  roads.  All  the  wooden  wheels  may  be  reported  as  good, 
and  among  the  iron  ones  three  with  wrought-iron  spokes,  viz. 
Holmes'  (No.  4392),  Ashby  &  Co.'s  (No.  4676),  and  Taskers'  (No. 
4839)  are  very  good  ;  while  among  the  cast-iron  wheels  Taskers' 
(No.  4841),  protected  by  a  half-inch  wrought-iron  tire,  is  by  far 
the  best. 

The  great  distance  between  the  fore-  and  hind-wheels  that  in 
some  cases  will  be  noticed  as  registered  in  column  13  must 
make  those  machines  awkward  to  turn,  but  where  the  horse 
walks  beneath  the  trough  and  between  the  fore-  and  hind-frames, 
as  in  the  two  machines  at  the  head  of  this  list,  this  distance 
cannot  well  be  avoided. 

Column  14  gives  us  the  size  of  each  machine  when  packed  for 
travelling,  or  for  putting  away  in  a  shed.  The  first  dimension, 
that  of  height,  was  regarded  as  the  one  of  most  importance.  A 
machine  exceeding  9  feet  in  height  cannot  be  put  under  an 
ordinary  cart-shed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  compactness  of  these  machines  since  they  were 
first  introduced. 

A  very  small  breadth,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  considered 
good  ;  when  a  strong  side  wind  is  blowing,  a  narrow  machine 
working  at  the  height  attained  by  the  one  first  on  the  list  has  an 
unpleasant  appearance  of  instability. 

Column  15  brings  before  us  the  important  and  much-debated 
question  whether  it  is  better  to  make  the  horse-power  separate, 
or  a  fixed  part  of  the  machine  working  below  the  trough. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  latter  arrangement  is 
that  it  takes  less  time  to  prepare  one  than  two  machines  for 
work,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  trial  a  machine  with 
horse-gear  attached  (No.  4391)  took  less  time  than  any  other 
(eight  minutes)  to  adjust ;  but  it  should  be  also  noticed  that  the 
four  machines  that  took  the  next  shortest  time  to  adjust  all  had 
their  horse-gears  independent,  while  the  machine  that  took  far 
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longer  than  any  other  (forty-seven  minutes)  had  its  horse-gear 
attached. 

Although  when  each  machine  is  first  brought  out  from  the  shed 
folded  up,  one  form  will  generally  take  as  long  a  time  as  the 
other  to  set  to  work,  yet  after  they  are  once  opened  it  will  take 
much  less  time  to  shift  the  self-contained  machine  from  one  rick 
to  another  than  to  move  separately  the  independent  machine  and 
the  separate  horse-gear  to  work  it. 

These  self-contained  machines  possess  another  indisputable 
advantage — they  occupy  less  room  in  the  rickyard.  The  horse 
working  beneath  the  trough,  and  between  the  waggon  and  the 
rick,  no  further  space  is  needed.  With  the  other  machines  it 
is  sometimes  difficult,  when  the  rickyard  is  nearly  full,  to  find 
sufficient  space  for  the  separate  horse-works.  Another  advantage 
that  has  been  claimed  for  this  form  of  machine  is  that  the  horse- 
power being  applied  more  directly,  there  will  be  less  of  it  lost 
in  overcoming  friction.  The  results  of  the  last  trial,  however 
(given  on  Table  II.),  will  show  that  in  the  machines  subjected 
to  mechanical  tests  this  advantage  was  very  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  disadvantages  must  be  noted  against 
these  self-contained  machines.  The  hay  or  com  that  falls  from 
the  waggon,  the  rick,  or  the  machine,  drops  upon  the  horse-track, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  day's  stacking  a  considerable  quantitj 
will  be  thus  fouled  by  the  droppings  and  treading  of  the  horse. 
When  a  separate  horse-gear  is  used,  this  inconvenience  and  loss 
is  avoided.  Another  inconvenience  is  found  in  the  height  of 
the  hopper ;  when  the  horse  works  below,  the  hopper  must  be 
placed  higher  than  the  side  of  a  waggon  ;  we  thus  give  the  man 
on  the  waggon  a  part  of  the  work  that  we  wish  to  save  by  the  use 
of  a  machine-elevator.  In  the  two  machines  first  on  the  list,  this 
difficulty  was  overcome  by  removing  the  hopper,  but  more  hay 
and  corn  then  dropped  by  the  horse-track.  Another  objection 
that  has  been  hitherto  made  to  these  machines,  is  that  the 
horse-gear  being  beneath,  they  cannot  be  folded  down  low 
enough  to  go  under  an  ordinary  cart-shed  ;  this  diiBBculty,  how- 
ever, has  been  quite  overcome  in  the  case  of  the  Beverley  Iron 
Works  machine,  which  folded  down  to  7  feet  7  inches,  lower 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  trial.  There  is  an  advantage 
in  having  the  horse-power  separate,  since  on  many  farms  it  wiD 
be  useful  for  chafTcutting  or  other  work  when  not  wanted  for 
stacking. 

Although  the  Judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  balance  of 
advantages  rests  with  the  machines  provided  with  separate 
horse-gear,  yet  the  other  form  of  machine  has  such  decided 
merits  that  it  will  probably  be  preferred  on  many  farms;  it 
was,  therefore,  with  great  satisfaction  that  they  found  machines 
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of  both  classes  showing  a  great  improvement  in  construction 
since  they  were  exhibited  last  year  at  Cardiff. 

In  describing  the  machines  it  will  be  convenient  to  classify 
them  according  to  the  principles  of  their  construction.  I  shall, 
therefore,  leave  the  four  with  horse-power  below  the  frame  to  be 
described  last.  Nine  of  the  other  eleven  machines  are  carried 
upon  four  wheels,  and  the  other  two  upon  two  wheels  only ; 
taking  the  four-wheeled  machines  first,  it  will  be  seen  that  three 
of  them  fold  the  upper  part  of  the  trough  down,  two  of  them  slide 
it  telescopically  into  the  lower  part  of  the  trough,  and  three 
fold  it  over  to  lie  flat  upon  the  lower  half,  while  in  the  ninth 
machine  a  net  is  substituted  for  the  ladder  and  trough. 

No.  4841.  Tasker  and  Sons,  This  machine  is  in  many  respects  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  four-wheeled  machine  by  the  same  makers,  that  was  highly 
commended  at  Cardiff,  and  described  and  illustrated  in  last  year's  Report.* 
The  trough  now  folds  downwards  instead  of  over,  and  is  well  braced  with  iron. 
A  very  simple  arrangement  for  raising  and  folding  it  now  takes  the  place  of 
the  complicated  contrivance  of  poles  and  ropes  then  used.  The  carriage-frame 
is  lighter,  the  hopper  is  round  instead  of  square,  and  a  clever  device  is  adopted 
for  keeping  the  ladder-chains  taut.  The  trough  is  raised  by  the  wire-ropes 
wound  upon  V-grooved  pulleys,  and  fastened  to  the  heads  of  the  two  movable 
shafts  which  terminate  in  friction-rollers;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bottoms 
of  these  shafts  revolve  upon  the  iron  axle  of  the  fore-wheels;  this  is  an  im- 
provement on  a  similar  arrangement  shown  last  year  in  Messrs.  Marshall  and 
Sons*  machine ;  the  shafts  there  rested  on  the  fore-part  of  the  carriage-frame, 
and  the  chains  at  first  starting  worked  at  such  an  acute  angle  with  the 
rods,  that  ]X)wer  was  wasted,  and  the  winch  unfairly  strained.  The  friction- 
rollers  at  the  top  of  these  shafts  nm  beneath  metal  rails  on  the  imder  side  of  the 
trough.  At  tlieir  lower  extremities  these  rails  are  made  to  project  from  the  . 
under  side  of  the  trough ;  as  soon  as  the  shafts  are  drawn  back  far  enough  to 
reach  the  curved  parts  of  the  rails,  the  trough  itself  rises  at  a  quicker  rate, 
and  the  friction-rollers  besjin  to  act  as  pulleys  to  the  ladder-chains,  keeping 
the  curve  of  the  slackened  chains  away  from  the  wheels  that  drive  them  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trough.  In  Fig.  4,  p.  620,  showing  the  machine  unfolded,  the 
trough  is  not  raised  to  its  full  height,  and  the  shafts  must  be  drawn  two  or  three 
feet  further  back  before  the  rollers  will  reach  the  projecting  parts  of  these  rails. 
The  wire  rope  that  moves  the  shafts  is  wound  upon  a  drum  furnished  with  two 
V-shaped  grooves ;  in  the  second  of  these  another  wire  rope  is  carried  tightly 
wound  up  when  the  trough  is  open.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  trough  when 
opened  is  braced  by  means  of  wire  ropes  attached  near  its  two  extremities  and 
carried  over  two  short  wood  poles ;  when  the  trough  is  to  be  folded  the  lower 
end  of  these  ropes  is  hooked  on  to  the  spare  ropes  in  the  second  V-pulleys. 
The  trough  having  been  previously  lowered,  the  handle  is  turned  and  the 
shafts  are  drawn  up ;  the  second  ropes  are  then  slackened  out  till  the  top  of  the 
trough  hangs  down  and  can  lie  fastened  to  the  axle  of  the  fore-wheels,  as  shown 
in  tig.  5.  In  this  figure  the  daimhtsman  has,  by  mistake,  represented  the 
hopper  as  square  instead  of  round.  Fig.  5  shows  the  machine  folded  for 
travelling  short  distances,  but  by  lowering  the  shafts  until  their  pulleys  touch 
the  joints  of  the  trough  it  can  be  packed  in  much  smaller  compass  for  putting 
away  in  a  shed.  The  trough  of  this  machine  is  well  braced,  of  ample  width, 
and  not  too  heavy ;  the  round  hopper  formed  of  iron-bound  wooden  staves  is 

•  •  Joum.  Boyal  Agric.  Soc.,'  2iid  Series,  vol.  viii.  Part  2,  No.  XVI.  p.  450. 
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Figs.  4  and  b.^W.  Toiker  and  Sons'  Prize  Stackin^Macime, 

No.  4841. 


Fig.  4. — Machine  ready  for  work. 


Fig.  5.— Machine  folded  for  travelling. 
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of  an  excellent  pattern,  the  oak  carriage-frame  is  of  great  strength ;  the  worm 
and  cog-wheel  for  "Rising  the  trough  and  the  joint  of  the  shaft  fiom  the  horse- 
gear  are  furnished  with  iron  caps  to  prevent  hay  or  straw  from  catching  in 
them.  The  teeth  are  attached  to  the  rake-heads  by  nuts  and  screws,  and  are 
forged  with  a  collar  that  helps  to  keep  them  firm.  The  point  most  open  to 
criticism  in  the  machine  is  the  size  of  the  pulleys  on  whicn  the  wire  ropes  are 
wound,  their  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  only  7^  inches ;  it  is 
not  well  to  bend  wire  rope  so  sharply,  and  we  would  recommend  that  the 
pulleys  should  be  made  larger.  With  this  single  minor  exception,  the 
machine  is  of  admirable  construction  and  workmanship.  Its  price  contrasts 
very  favourably  with  those  of  many  machines  of  inferior  make. 

So.  6588.     WaUis  and  Steevens,    The  trough  is  here  raised  by  a  rack  and 

Fig.  6.— Messrs.  Wallis  and  Steevens'  Staeking-Machine,  No.  5588. 
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pinion,  on  Hayes's  principle,  but  to  prevent  these  cast-iron  racks  from  \iea^ 
Droken  by  a  lateral  strain  from  the  action  of  wind,  or  from  a  sudden  jar  whea 
moviniT  with  the  trough  raised  for  work,  two  trussed  oblique  wooden  sha^ 
prevent  the  trough  from  swaying  on  either  side. 

In  o|)ening  the  trough  the  upper  part  is  disengaged  from  the  carriage-frasK, 
to  which  it  is  fastened  when  travelling ;  the  trough  is  then  partially  rwsed  bf 
the  rack  and  pinion ;  the  upper  part  is  then  rais^  by  a  prop,  which  suRwrti 
it  at  the  farthest  extremity  ;  the  main  part  of  the  trougti  is  then  lowered  oa 
the  rack,  till  the  joint  between  the  two  parts  closes,  and  is  kept  fast  by  a  8^ 
acting  hook»-and-eye;  three  light  iron  rods  form  a  truss  to  each  side  of  the  tromL 
Since  the  Cardiff  Meeting,  the  rake-heads,  teeth,  and  chains  of  this  machine 
have  been  strengthened,  and  their  mode  of  attachment  improved ;  the  teeti 
are  now  fastened  by  nuts  instead  of  rivets,  so  that  if  one  is  accidentally  Iwrt, 
it  can  be  taken  out,  straightened,  and  replaced  in  a  few  minutes.  The  lack 
of  the  hopper  can  now  be  adjusted,  so  that  its  slope  can  be  regulated  to  scit 
the  inclination  of  the  trough.  The  substitution  of  a  round  for  the  sqnaie 
shaped  hopper  would  improve  this  machine,  and  enable  it  to  take  straw  from 
a  thrashing-machine  at  any  angle. 

A  wooden  hood  is  used  in  delivering  hay  and  straw  against  a  head-wini 
In  delivering  sheaf-com,  a  light  hanging  platform  of  long  wooden  laths  was 
suspended  under  the  top  of  the  trough ;  the  laths  being  free  at  their  outer 
extremities,  and  placed  with  a  forward  dip,  the  sheaves  as  they  fall  upoo 
them  arc  lightly  thrown  forward,  and  are  thus  delivered  well  into  the  micdk 
of  the  rick.  The  workmanship  of  this  machine  is  good,  the  carriage-frame 
is  of  white  deal,  the  oblique  shafts  are  of  oak. 

No.  5527.  T,  Bohson,  This  machine,  although  it  failed  in  the  trial  with 
sheaf-corn,  is  much  better  in  design  than  in  execution.  It  contains  soce 
original  contrivances,  that  show  much  ingenuity  in  the  exhibitor,  but  he  Us 
ap|)arently  been  unable  to  put  his  inventions  in  such  a  practical  form  as  be 
might  have  done  if  he  had  command  of  a  larger  factory. 

A  new  idea,  though  roughly  worked  out,  is  often  of  great  public  value,  and 
for  this  reason  its  jexhibition  even  in  a  crude  form  is  to  be  commended.  It 
will  not,  however,  much  benefit  the  exhibitor,  except  as  a  proof  of  ability  tli»t 
might  otherwise  be  passed  over  without  meeting  with  the  encouragemoit  it 
X..      „  deserves.   Thetopof&etToagli 

\^  -^liD-  '•  is  made  to   fold   under;  it  ii 

opened  out  for  work  in  a  muanff 
very  similar  to  that  describetd 
in  the  last  machine,  but  is 
raised  by  an  original  contri- 
vance of  sliding  rods,  sketdied 
in  Fig.  7.  A  rope  passes  o«ri 
pulley  at  the  top  of  the  Io«r 
rod,  then  down  a  groove  be- 
tween two  rods,  and  is  fastoed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  nj^ 
rod ;  when  this  rope  is  worn 
up  the  upper  pole  slides  iip» 
and  so  raises  the  troogb- 
Another  device  peculiar  to  thii 
machine  is  a  semicircalariDetAl 
bearing  at  the  back  of  the  iKip- 
per,  which  suppOTts  a  abaft 
that  can  be  placed  at  any  aa^^ 
and  carries  at  one  extremity  a  pulley  to  receive  the  belt  from  a  thresbin^^ 
machine,  and  at  the  other  end  terminates  in  a  bevel-wheel,  that  drives  tbe 
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shaft  of  the  lower  chain- wheels ;  these  latter  are  octagonal,  of  cast  iron,  with 
long  teeth,  working  into  the  douhle  links  of  the  ladder-chain.  This  chain  of 
double  and  single  links  alternately  might  be  recommended  for  its  durability^ 
but  we  are  inclined  to  think  a  chain  driven  by  a  plain  octagonal  wheel,  as 
used  in  the  machines  previously  described,  is  better  in  principle. 

Of  the  two  machines  with  telescopic  troughs,  No.  1234  (J.  CoiUtas,  Fig.  1, 
p.  609)  is  in  all  the  principles  of  its  construction  similar  to  the  machine 
exhibited  last  year  at  Cardiff  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  which 
then  took  the  first  prize,  and  is  described  and  illustrated  on  page  454  of 
the  'Journal'  for  1872  (Second  Series,  vol.  viii.  Part  2,  No.  XVI). 

On  comparing  the  telescopic  with  the  folding-troughs  we  may  notice,  that 
while  the  former  possess  some  advantages  in  avoiding  the  use  of  hinges,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  occupy  more  space  when  packed.  The  ladder-chains 
to  this  machine  are  of  common  links,  and  driven  by  a  skeleton-wheel.  The 
tipper  chain-wheeb,  and  all  the  guide-pulleys  are  grooved  to  keep  the  chain 
in  a  straight  line.  A  wheel  and  pinion  for  quick  motion  were  used  in  the 
horse-gear ;  although  the  ladder  was  driven  at  a  higher  speed  than  usual,  it 
travelled  smoothly  ;  and  the  chief  objection  to  the  pace  was  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  long  curved  teeth  of  the  rakes,  it  had  a  tendency  to  spin  the 
sheaves  as  they  fell  to  the  rick.  The  driving-rod  from  the  horse- gear  was 
well  protected  where  it  crossed  the  horse-track  by  passing  it  through  a 
3-inch  gas-pipe.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  trough  light,  but  in  this 
case  the  lightness  has  not  been  sufficiently  combined  with  strength.  In  all 
other  respects  the  machine  is  strongly  made,  and  of  good  workmanship  ;  the 
travelling- wheels  are  of  wood.    A  hood  is  provided  of  wood  and  canvas. 

No.  4889.  Itobey  and  Co,  In  its  general  plan  this  machine  resembles  the 
last,  its  trough  being  telescopic,  the  ladder-chain  is  also  plain,  and  driven  by 
a  wheel  with  notched  groove.  It  differs  from  it,  however,  in  one  important 
item,  lightness  of  working  parts  has  here  been  sacrificed  to  strength.  The 
lower  part  of  the  trough  is  strongly  framed  of  wood,  but  is  too  long  and  too 
heavy  for  the  very  moderate  height  attained  in  the  trial,  llie  total  length  of  • 
the  trough  is  43  feet,  yet  it  was  only  worked  to  25  feet,  a  height  attained  ' 
efficiently  by  Messrs.  Wallis  and  Steevens*  machine,  with  a  trough  only  23 
feet  6  inches  long.  We  found  strength  and  lightness  in  troughs  best  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  iron  braces,  wooden  framing  being  often  too  heavy. 
The  rake-heads  w^ere  rather  too  heavy,  and,  instead  of  being  flat,  were  made 
with  an  almost  square  section ;  this  would  produce  a  tendency  to  turn  over 
in  working,  and  to  prevent  this  an  extra  chain  passes  down  the  middle  of  the 
ladder,  each  length  of  this  chain  is  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  one  rake, 
and  to  the  upi)er  side  of  the  following  rake.  This  contrivance  effectu- 
ally prevents  the  rakes  from  turning  over,  but  it  increases  the  draught  of  the 
ladder,  which,  from  the  low  inclination  and  great  length  of  the  trough^ 
must  in  any  case  have  been  heavy.  The  guide-trails,  which  in  all  other  ma- 
chines were  continued  down  the  whole  length  of  the  trough,  and  servo  to 
raise  the  rake-beads  about  2  inches  from  the  floor,  were  omitted  in  the 
lower,  and  placed  too  far  apart  in  the  upijer  part ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  heavy  i-ake-heads,  knocking  directly  upon  the  floor  of  the  trough,  tended 
to  thresh  out  corn  in  the  trial  with  sheaves,  and  made  the  work  very  heavy 
for  the  horse.  The  middle  chain  was  found  objectionable  also  in  the  earlier 
trials,  for  hay  and  straw  were  caught  by  it,  and  delivered  under  the  machrno 
instead  of  upon  the  rick.  The  hood  is  formed  of  sheet-iron  and  wood.  The 
workmanship  throughout  is  substantial.  An  economy  in  price  and  horse, 
labour  might  be  obtained  by  using  a  shorter  trough  at  a  sharper  pitch. 

No.  6014.*  Stephen  Jjewin,  This  machine  is  almost  identical  in  all  re- 
spects  with  the  one  by  the  same  maker  that  obtained  the  second  prize  last 
year  at  Cardiff,  and  is  described  and  illustrated  on  page  455  of  the  *  Journal  * 
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for  1872.  The  only  points  of  difference  are  that  the  trough  is  8  feet  skoiter, 
and  five  movable  hoards  have  been  added  to  increase  the  size  of  the  hopper, 
these  boards,  of  half-inch  deal  hasped  together,  are  not  in  any  way  an  improv«- 
ment,  and  were  at  once  condemned  as  too  slight  to  bear  ordinary  usage ;  the 
accidental  backing  of  a  waggon  against  the  hopper  in  the  course  of  the  tiiil 
confirmed  this  opinion,  by  breaking  this  upper  frame.  If  a  well-made  (u^ 
cular  hopper  had  been  substituted  for  this  unfortunate  contrivance,  tlie 
points  given  for  stability  would  have  been  considerably  improved. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  machine  was  adjusted  for  work  by  one  man. 
The  apparatus  for  raising  and  for  folding  the  trough  works  with  great  sim- 
plicity, and  has  been  described  as  of  great  strength,  but  adding  considerablj 
to  the  weight  of  the  machine.  A  handle,  pl^;ed  upon  a  worm  spindle, 
abtuates  a  set  of  gearing  that  moves  two  tooUied  quadrants,  fixed  upon  the 
base  of  wooden  shafts ;  friction-rollers  at  the  upper  extremities  of  these  shafti 
clip  the  angle-iron  on  each  side  of  the  trough.  Spindles  through  the  base  of 
the  shafts  enable  them  to  turn  upon  bearings  fixed  to  a  short  frame  placed 
above  the  fore-wheels.  On  comparing  the  columns  5  and  9,  it  will  be  ismA 
that  this  machine  was  worked  at  a  sharper  pitch  than  any  others  in  the 
trial ;  although  it  did  not  obtain  so  high  a  position  as  it  hdd  last  year,  it 
will  be  seen  that  only  three  surpassed  it  in  the  total  points  of  merit.  The 
pleasure  of  finding  one  of  the  prize  takers  of  last  year  courageous  enoiigh 
to  enter  the  lists  a  second  time,  was  lessened  when  it  was  found  that  tiie 
only  change  introduced  was  for  the  worse.  In  a  class  that  is  mirVing  npid 
strides  towards  perfection,  the  competitor  who  stands  still  must  quidSy  md 
himself  surpassed.  In  this  case  I  hope  that  a  temporary  failiire  wiD  odIj 
stir  to  fresh  efforts,  resulting  in  new  success. 

No.  169.  Barford  and  Perkins.  In  this,  and  the  iriAnhiTift  next  to  be  de^ 
scribed,  the  trough  is  divided  by  hinges  into  two  equal  parts,  and  in  folding 
the  upper  half  is  turned  over  to  lie  upon  the  lower  part.  For  folding  and 
for  raising  the  trough,  hemp  ropes  are  used,  passing  over  a  pfoUey  at  the 
top  of  vertical  wooden  shafts,  rising  from  the  carriage-firune  on  either  side. 
The  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trough  rests  entirely  on  these  lopes; 
they  ought  therefore  to  be  carefully  tested  at  the  beginning  of  each  sessoo, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  perishable  material  by  substi- 
tuting ropes  of  iron  wire,  although  these  would  require  larger  pulleys.  The 
trough,  and  the  ropes  and  poles  required  for  raising  it  are  precisely  giwiiUr  to 
those  used  in  Na  165  machine,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  10,  p.  629. 

An  arrangement  peculiar  to  this  machine  is  provided  to  Keep  the  shaft  fitn 
the  horse-gear  nearly  horizontal,  and  thus  avoid  the  loss  of  power  that  remits 
from  the  sharp  inclination  at  which  the  length  next  the  elevator  is  usotnT 
placed.  Two  light  iron  brackets  beneath  the  carriage-frame  cany  a  shaft  eo 
the  same  level  as  the  shaft  from  the  horse-works,  to  which  it  can  be  attadked 
at  either  end ;  at  its  other  extremity  it  carries  a  pulley,  from  which  a  ihoft 
leather  belt  drives  the  shaft  for  the  lower  chain-wheels.  The  use  of  leather 
here  is  objectionable,  the  belt  would  be  apt  to  slip  in  damp  weather.  The 
rounded  hopper  of  sheet-iron  provided  by  these  makers  is  not  equal  in  stra^ 
to  the  wooden  ones,  but  is  more  convenient  than  those  made  square.  A  flood 
form  of  hood  is  provided  of  canvas,  stretched  over  iron^rods.  i?he  uoit 
teeth  on  a  quick-driven  ladder  have  already  been  desoibed,  as  inferior  to 
longer  ones  with  a  slower  motion. 

No.  5104.  Perkins  and  Co.  This  machine  is  very  similar  to  the  one  last 
described,  and  it  will  therefore  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  points  in  which  it 
differs.  The  chief  novelty  is  a  contrivance  for  raising  the  hopper  and  bottom 
of  the  trough,  when  required  to  work  at  a  great  height ;  this  is  done  by  fixing 
the  driving-shaft,  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  not  upon  the  carriage-frame  ai 
is  usually  done,  but  upon  the  extremities  of  two  wooden  elbow-pieces,  tomiDg 
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like  bell-cranks,  by  means  of  rope  and  pulley  upon  bolts  fixed  to  the  frame, 
which  pass  through  them  at  their  angles.  The  shaft  from  the  horse-works 
drives  a  chain- wheel  at  one  of  these  angles,  and  a  steel  chain  conveys  the  power 
to  the  ladder-shaft  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper.  This  substitution  oi  steel 
for  leather  is  an  improvement  on  the  machine  last  described.  While  the 
rick  is  low  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  near  the  groimd,  but  is  raised  from 
8  to  7  feet  higher  by  moving  the  crank.    In  the  illustration  given,  Fig.  8,  the  top 

Fig.  8. — Messrs.  Perkins  and  Co.'s  Stocking-Machine,  No.  5104. 


of  the  trough  has  been  raised  by  the  long  ropes  to  its  full  height,  the  hopper  has 
been  removed,  and  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  partly  raised.  As  the  nopper- 
end  is  raised,  the  delivery-end  is  pushed  ^ther  on  to  the  stack.  The  cost  of 
this  contrivance  is  moderate,  adding  only  57.  to  the  price  of  the  machine. 
Although  the  inclination  of  the  trough  was  reduced  by  elevating  its  lower 
end,  this  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  straw  rolling  back  on  its  passage, 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  teeth.  Towards  the  end  of  the  trial  with 
straw  we  had  an  illustration  of  the  evil  of  driving  the  ladder-chains  by 
chain-wheels  with  a  small  groove.  The  groove  on  one  of  the  wheels  was 
partially  filled  up  by  straw  wrapping  around  it,  thus  increasing  its  diameter, 
and  causing  the  chain  on  the  opposite  wheel  to  slip  twice ;  the  diameters  of  the 
wheels  being  made  different,  the  two  chains  of  the  ladder  travelled  at  diflferent 
paces.  To  prevent  the  rake-heads  from  turning  over,  iron  spurs  were  used ; 
although  they  effected  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  added,  they  had 
the  bad  efifect  of  catching  the  straw  and  dragging  it  back. 

The  two-wheeled  elevators  come  next  in  order.  The  first  of  these  (No.  4839, 
Tasker  and  Sojis)  is  in  all  respects  the  same  machine  as  was  highly  com- 
mended last  year  at  Cardiff,  and  will  be  found  illustrated  and  described  on 
page  452  of  the  *  Journal '  for  1872.  It  was  not,  however,  shown  in  quite 
so  good  a  form  as  last  year,  for  the  wooden  slats  then  used  as  a  protec- 
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tion  from  Tvind  had  been  omitted,  and  the  trough  was  curred  by  hieing 
the  top  part  too  tightly,  so  that  straw  rolled  back  when  near  the  top  of  tte 
trough.  Sheaf  corn  was  however  fairly  delivered.  The  workmanship  in  tha 
machine  is  good. 

No.  4676.  Ashhy,  Jeffery,  an(f  Luke.  The  chief  novelty  in  this  michiiM 
is  the  attempt  to  substitute  a  single  india-rubber  belt  for  the  two  chains  thai 
usually  carry  the  rake-heads ;  this  form  of  ladder  carried  the  hay  and  stnw 
up  fairly,  but  brought  much  back,  hanging  on  the  rake-head  and  \aa^ 
curved  teeth.  Faulty  contrivance  was  at  once  apparent  when  the  trial  with 
sheaf-corn  began  ;  the  loose  grains  fell  upon  the  inma-rubber  belt,  and  getdng 
between  it  and  the  smooth  round  pulley  that  drove  it,  caused  it  to  slip  so 
much  that  the  trial  could  not  be  continued.  One  of  the  workmen  crawled 
under  the  machine,  and  in  attempting  to  correct  the  fanlt  was  caught  by  oob 
of  the  rakes,  the  tooth  going  through  the  back  of  his  waistcoat ;  a  seriow 
accident  was  feared,  and  everyone  felt  much  relieved  at  the  giving  way,  not 
of  the  waistcoat,  but  of  the  tooth,  which  broke  out  of  the  rake-head.  A 
firmer  attachment  for  the  teeth  would  be  an  improvement  for  ordinary  work. 
The  troup;h  is  raised  by  ropes  passing  over  the  heads  of  upright  wooden-shafti 
It  was  stated  that  this  machine  had  only  been  tried  at  home  with  hay  and 
straw,  but  never  with  sheaf-corn.  The  Judges  cannot  too  strongly  imf«« 
upon  exhibitors  the  imix)rtance  of  trying  each  machine  thoroughly  at  boiK 
before  it  is  entered  for  competition :  a  disregard  of  this  obvious  precaution 
must  almost  always  be  regretted,  alike  by  judges  and  makers.  This  remark 
receives  a  still  more  emphatic  illustration  in  the  machine  next  to  be  described. 

No.  4952.  Henry  Wright.  The  performance  of  this  machine  was  mc« 
unsatisfactory  in  each  of  the  trials.  The  horse-gear  sent  with  it  was  from  an€w 
pattern,  and  had  never  been  previously  tried.  It  was  soon  found  impossible 
to  work  it,  and  both  the  machines  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  first  trial 
with  hay  and  straw,  llie  elevator  consists  of  a  four-wheeled  carriage-frame, 
with  a  wooden  hopper ;  no  trough  is  used,  and  a  long  revolving  net  takes  the 
place  of  trough  and  ladder.  Hemp-ropes  form  the  sides  of  the  net,  and  are 
carried  over  grooved  driving-pulleys  at  the  bottom,  and  grooved  gnide-puUeyi 
at  the  top  and  sides  of  two  long  oblique  ash-shafts ;  these  shafts  turn  at  tbeir 
bases  upon  the  carriage-frame,  and  are  raised  or  lowered  by  ropes  passing 
over  the  heads  of  two  other  shafts,  raised  nearly  vertically  from  the  carriage 
frames.  The  oblique  shafts  are  divided  into  two  halves,  and  the  upper  halvei 
slide  down  over  the  lower  when  packed  for  travelling.  Elach  of  the  upright 
shafts  was  simply  fastened  to  the  frame  by  a  bolt  through  its  base,  and  wis 
not  in  any  way  stayed,  except  by  a  cross-l»r  connecting  it  wnth  its  fellow  at 
the  top.  The  whole  weight  of  the  net  and  its  oblique  rods  resting  upon  thcie 
upright  shafts  they  soon  lost  their  per^xindicular  position,  and  the  whole 
upper  framework  threatened  to  fall  over  on  one  side.  The  snapping  ef  one 
of  the  ropes  that  formed  the  side  of  the  net  soon  brought  the  trial  with  sbcaf- 
com  to  an  end. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  untried  machine  of  a  new  pattern  was 
in  this  case  entered  for  trial ;  the  exhibitor  has  long  been  a  maker  of  elevators, 
and  it  would  have  been  instnictive  to  compare  a  net-elevator  with  others,  if  it 
had  been  brought  in  a  form  fit  for  working.  In  this  instance  stability  had  been 
altogether  sacrificed  in  an  attempt  at  lightness  of  working.  While  the  Jnd^ 
condemned  the  machine  tried,  they  must  not  be  understood  to  condemn  the 
system  of  employing  a  net  instead  of  a  trough  and  ladder,  for  the  exarap^ 
entered  was  not  brought  out  in  a  fair  working  form.  From  the  very  imperfect 
example  tried,  it  was  clear  that  a  net  could  be  worked  at  a  low  expendituie  of 
power ;  in  the  trial  with  straw,  the  machine  was  easily  worked  by  hand  after 
the  horse-power  failed.  The  protection  from  wind  was  also  better  tl^An  was 
expected  for  the  wind  passing  freely  through  all  the  meshes  of  the  ne^  toi 
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force  was  not  concentrated  at  any  one  part.  When  nets  were  first  tried,  the 
side-ropes  were  very  apt  to  slip  off  the  driving-wheels ;  this  has  lately  been 
prevented  by  using  cross-bars,  placed  at  about  the  same  distance  as  the  rake- 
heads  on  other  machines ;  the  net  forms  itself  into  wid^  pockets  between 
these  bars,  and  thus  holds  the  hay  more  firmly  than  in  the  plain  net.  The 
price  of  this  machine,  without  horse-gear,  is  45/. 

There  now  remain  to  be  described  the  four  elevators  with 
horse  gear  fixed  below  the  trough.      Of  these  I  will  take,  first, 

Ko.  4391.  Holmes  and  Son.  This  machine  is  a  very  great  improvement 
on  the  cue  constructed  on  a  sunilar  principle  that  was  tried  last  year  at  Cardiff, 
and  described  on  page  456  of  the  *  Journal '  for  1872.  The  principal  improve- 
ments are  the  substitution  of  a  %vrought-iron  central  pin,  34  inch  diameter, 
for  the  cast-iron  pin  then  used ;  the  upper  frame  has  been  shortened  at  the 
feeding  end,  so  that  it  is  now  fairly  balanced  upon  the  central  pin,  instead  of 
being  tail  heavy,  as  it  was  before.  The  apparatus  for  raising  the  trough  has 
also  been  simplified,  and  is  now  similar  to  that  described  in  Messrs.  Tasker 
and  Sons*  machine. 

Fig.  9. — Mesm-s,  Holmes  and  Sons'  Stocking-Machine,  No.  4391. 


In  ^its  present  form  there  are  three  distinct  frames  below  tlio  trough. 
Pirst,  a  strong  carriage-frame,  on  to  which  the  frame  of  the  horse-gear  is 
bolted  when  used  in  stacking  hay  and  com.  The  horse-wheel  drives  a  spur- 
wheel  on  a  vertical  shaft,  which  again  drives  a  pair  of  mitre-wheels,  and  a 
horizontal  shaft  from  the  second  mitre-wheel  drives  the  pitch-wheel  and  chain, 
shown  in  Fig.  9,  outside  the  third  and  upper  frame,  which  carries  the 
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hopper  and  trough.  After  harvest,  when  the  horse-power  Is  do  longer 
required,  four  long  screws  are  substituted  for  the  bolts  that  commonly  hoki 
the  first  and  second  frames  together,  by  these  the  middle  frame  is  gradBiDy 
lowered  through  the  carriage- frame  till  the  top  frame  rests  upon  the  lowest; 
the  middle  frame,  with  the  whole  of  the  horse-works,  is  then  removed,  uid 
the  two  other  frames  secur«ly  bolted  together.  In  this  way  the  weight  of  the 
machine  is  lessened  10  cwt.,  the  hopper  is  brought  down  to  the  rif^t  lerel 
for  taking  straw  from  a  threshing-macnine,  and  the  amount  of  rigidity  thtt 
is  desirable  when  working  by  steam-power  is  fully  secured.  A  fan-shaped 
expanding  board  enables  the  square  hopper  to  take  straw  from  the  thresthing- 
machine  at  any  angle.  Although  the  tfudges  preferred  a  round  to  a  squire 
hopper,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason  for  adopting  the  former  shape  in  this  aod 
the  next  machine,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  a  platform  is  placed  round  the  hopper 
to  prevent  hay  and  com  from  falling  on  to  the  horse-path  under  the  hopper. 
The  upper  part  of  the  trough  folds  under,  and  is  fJBLstened  to  the  carriage-framB 
when  travelling.  The  rake-heads  are  well  fastened  by  iron  straps,  whiok 
pass  over  the  ladder-chaiDs,  and  are  held  by  short  iron  bolts.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  machine  was  set  ready  for  work  in  less  time  than  any  other 
in  the  trial.  When  ouce  set  for  work  it  can  bo  moved  from  one  rick  ta 
another  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the  point  of  delivery  on  any  one  net 
could  be  shifted,  if  desired,  each  time  a  fresh  waggon  comes  to  be  unloade«L 
The  materials  and  workmanship  throughout  are  very  good,  and  the  imp>rove- 
ments  introduced  within  the  last  twelve  months  have  rendered  this  a  very 
efficient  and  valuable  lorm  of  elevator. 

No.  4392.  Holmes  and  Sons.  This  machine  is  lighter  and  has  rather 
fewer  parts  than  No.  4391,  but  its  upper  frame  has  not  the  same  facility  for 
revolving  freely  upon  a  central  pivot.  There  is  no  independent  carriAge- 
frame,  but  the  horse- works  are  placed  round  the  upright  shaft  over  the  main 
axle.  The  horse-wheel  drives  a  bevel-wheel  on  a  horizontal  shaft,  which 
carries  a  toothed  pitch- wheel ;  a  link  chain  from  this  wheel  drives  the  pitch- 
wheel  on  the  shaft  of  the  lower  drum.  The  trough  is  telescopic,  and  is  raised 
by  racks  and  worm-wheel  on  Hayes's  principle.  When  the  trough-fxione  ■ 
raised  to  its  full  height  for  elevating  hay  and  com,  it  rests  on  these  two  xads 
and  on  the  central  screw ;  side  stays  are  provided,  but  were  not  used  ift 
the  trial.  For  travelling,  two  cast-iron  brsuskets  are  provided  to  take  te 
weight,  when  the  frame  is  raised,  off  the  centnl  screw.  When  used  lA 
a  threshing-machine,  the  trough-frame  is  lowered  by  means  of  the  oflolot  ' 
screw.  This  machine  is  cheaper  than  the  one  last  described,  oi^d  ndtaf;^ 
into  a  rather  smaller  compass,  but  its  meduuuosl  ooiurtniotioii  is  not  qmttlliS 

The  two  elevators  that  remain  to  be  described  ere  of  precisely  the  warn 
pattern  ;  the  exhibitor  of  the  second  paying  a  royalty  for  its  use. 

No.  165.  Bar/ord  and  Perkins,  Prom  Fig.  10,  p.  629,  it  will  be  tea 
that  the  horse-track  in  thoie  machines  is  betwana  the  fore  and  hind  carriioi* 
wheels,  while  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Son's  machines  (Fig.  9)Si 
horse  walked  round  outside  the  carriage-frsma.  Flf.  10  further  soovs 
that  there  is  no  s^Moate  carriage  or  horse-gear  fisme,  bat  that  the  hoiM<* 
gear  is  fixed  beneath  the  frame  that  carries  the  trough,  and  tiiat  this  fraai 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  on  racks  fixed  on  the  inner  sides  of  four  shiAl 
that  rise  vertically  above  the  carriage-wheels.  The  frame  is  raised  hj  ^ 
handle  that  projects  from  the  front  of  the  elevator,  which  moves  a  long  dbift 
on  each  side  of  the  frame ;  these  shafts  carry  worms  which  gear  into  whed|| 
and  work  the  rack  and  pinions.  The  handle  that  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  U) 
appears  above  and  between  the  fore-wheels  raises  the  trough  by  means  of  ^ 
hemp- rope  and  pulley-block.  To  hold  the  trough  open  the  upper  ends  of  At 
suspending  ropes  are  fixed  to  the  trough  a  little  above  the  joint;  to  fold  It  19 
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the  ropes  are  attached  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  trough.  A  leather  helt 
oomiects  the  horse-gear  with  a  pulley  on  the  driving-shaft  of  the  ladder ; 
this  is  objectionahle.  The  trough  of  this  machine  is  not  framed,  and  is  very 
light ;  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  trussed  with  iron. 

Fig.  10. — Messrs,  Barford  and  Perkinses  Stacking-Machine,  No.  165. 
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No.  1455.  Beverley  Iron  Works  Company.  This  is  of  the  same  jettera, 
but  dififers  from  the  machine  last  described  in  being  more  substantially  god- 
structed.  The  workmanship  and  materials  are  very  good,  but  the  trough  is 
far  too  heavy.  It  was  very  hard  work  for  two  men  to  raise  the  frame  with 
the  slow  motion,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  47  minutes  were  consumed  bjr 
them  in  setting  the  machine  for  work.  It  is  fair  to  note  that  a  part  of 
this  was  due  to  the  coat  of  paint  that  covered  the  screws  and  impeded  ther 
working. 

A  short  trial  was  given  to  the  two  forms  of  pitchforks  worked 
by  horse-power.  The  implement  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Yorath 
was  precisely  the  same  as  the  one  exhibited  by  the  same  maker 
last  year  at  Cardiff,  and  described  in  the  report  of  those  triak 
Mr.  W.  T.  Wright  entered  three  implements  for  trial,  the  onlj 
» difference  being  that  last  year  the  double  fork  bad  three  teeth  oo 
each  side,  while  this  year  two  other  forks  were  brought  for  trial, 
one  with  two,  and  the  other  with  one  tooth  on  each  side. 
A  load  of  hay  was  transferred  from  one  waggon  to  another  br 
each  exhibitor  in  the  same  time,  viz.  11  minutes.  The  horse- 
power required  to  do  this  was  not  tested,  but  it  is  unquestionablj 
less  than  was  needed  by  any  of  the  machine  elevators  doinf 
similar  work.  These  implements  were  not  adapted  to  be  worked 
by  steam-power,  and  should  not,  therefore,  have  been  entered 
for  competition  in  a  class  for  Combined  Stacking-Machioes. 
The  quality  of  their  work  in  stacking  hay  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  of  the  machine  elevators.  They  take  the  hay  off  the 
waggon  in  large  and  somewhat  unwieldy  lumps ;  bay  that  has 
been  stacked  in  this  form  will  not  come  out  nearly  so  well  in 
the  truss  as  that  which  has  been  delivered  on  to  the  rick  in  atiun 
even  stream  from  a  good  machine  elevator.  The  unloading  rf 
green  hay  from  the  waggon  by  one  of  the  machine  elevaton  if 
equal  to  giving  it  an  extra  tedding  in  the  field.  Another  objec- 
tion to  the  small  implement  is  that  it  is  not  wholly  under  tbr 
control  of  one  man.  Neither  man  nor  implement  can  veil 
serve  two  masters.  The  evil  results  of  this  divided  masAerAip 
may  cause  serious  accidents  in  the  use  of  Yorath's  large  pitrb- 
fork.  The  horse  raises  the  fork  by  a  rope  from  the  whippietree 
that  passes  over  two  pulleys,  and  is  attached  to  a  link  pasiuur 
through  the  base  of  the  wooden  handle  of  the  fork.  The  mafi  «» 
the  waggon  holds  a  guide  rope  attached  to  the  top  of  the  handle, 
swings  the  fork  over  the  rick,  and  unloads  it  by  slackening  tbe 
rope  suddenly.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  man  or  boy  leading  the 
horse  regulates  the  height  to  which  the  fork  is  raised,  while 
the  man  on  the  waggon  regulates  its  swing  and  the  lowering  of 
its  long  sharp  points ;  two  careful  men,  well  used  to  work  to* 
gether,  may  work  the  fork  successfully,  but  when  worked  hr 
ordinary  farm-labourers,  the  men  upon  the  rick  would  apparentlr 
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be  exposed  to  an  amount  of  risk  that  no  economy  in  the  cost  of 
labour  could  justify. 

The  points  of  merit  recorded  in  Table  I.  were  awarded  for 
the  performance  of  each  machine  in  the  first  three  trials  with 
bay,  straw,  and  sheaf-corn.  On  summing  up  the  totals  we  found 
three  machines  had  obtained  more  than  600  marks  out  of  a 
possible  total  of  750. 

4841.  Tasker  and  Sons  obtained    ..      ..     715  points. 
6588.  Wallis  and  Steevens  „  ..      ..     695     „ 

1234.  James  Coultas  ^  ....     625     „ 

These  three  machines  were,  therefore,  chosen  for  the  final 
competition  for  the  prize.  It  was  already  obvious  that  none  of 
the  other  machines  could  be  successful ;  but  as  all  three  machines 
were  provided  with  independent  horse-works,  it  was  thought 
best  to  submit  to  the  mechanical  tests  two  of  the  self-contained 
machines  that  exhibited  the  best  arrangement  of  horse-works 
below  the  trough ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  selected 

4391.  Holmes  and  Sons       with     ..      ..     575  points 
165.  Barford  and  Perkins    „        ..      ..     495     „ 

Each  of  the  five  machines  thus  selected  was  then  set  to 
deliver  a  weighed  quantity  of  20  cwt.  of  wheatsheaves,  each 
sheaf  weighing  about  11  lbs.,  over  the  rick-cloth,  fixed  20  feet 
high  ;  and  the  results  of  this  run  are  recorded  in  columns  3  to  12 
of  Table  II.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  circumference  given 
here  in  column  5  is  much  less  than  that  given  in  column  15  of 
Table  I. ;  in  Table  I.  the  circumference  is  given  of  the  circle 
described  by  the  point  of  attachment  on  the  shaft  of  the  horse- 
works  ;  in  Table  II.  the  middle  of  the  horse-track  is  taken. 
Column  6  records  the  average  draught  indicated  on  a  spring 
dynamometer  interposed  between  the  whippletree  and  the  shaft 
of  the  horse-works.  The  work  done  by  the*  horse  is  of  course 
made  up  of  the  direct  pull  exerted  by  him  multiplied  by  the  dis- 
tance through  which  he  moves  during  the  experiment ;  hence  the 
foot-pounds  of  work  recorded  in  column  7  are  obtained  by  re- 
ducing the  hundredweights  in  column  6  into  pounds,  and  then 
multiplying  by  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  column  5,  and 
the  number  of  circles  described  in  column  4.  Many  makers  of 
elevators  state  that  their  machines  can  be  easily  worked  by  a  pony; 
it  is  quite  clear,  however,  from  column  7,  that  none  of  the 
machines  in  this  trial  could  have  been  driven  at  the  speed  adopted 
by  the  exhibitors  by  any  horse  below  the  average  in  strength. 
The  one  that  was  employed  throughout  the  trials  was  a  quick 
stepping,  powerful  mare,  that  worked  very  willingly  ;  but  with 
most  of  the  machines  the  work  was  done  as  a  spurt  for  three 
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or  four  minutes,  with  an  effort  that  could  not  be  sosuiaed 
throughout  a  day's  work.  The  slowest  work  was  done  by 
Wallis  and  Steevens's  machine ;  but  even  in  this  case  we  find 
that,  dividing  the  figures  in  column  7  by  the  four  minutes,  tke 
power  required  slightly  exceeds  the  33,000  foot-pounds  that 
Watt  estimated  a  horse  could  perform  per  minute.  While  in  & 
case  of  Coultas's  machine  47,300  foot-pounds  of  work  was  dooe 
per  minute,  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  the  theoretical  haob- 
power,  although  that  power  is  itself  in  excess  of  the  avenge 
performance  of  farm  horses.  Columns  8,  9,  10,  and  11  need  no 
comment. 

The  ratios  '  given  in  column  12  show  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  force  expended  by  the  horse  senses  simplj  to 
move  the  machine,  and  from  6  to  7  parts  out  of  10  are  tlmi 
expended.  The  average  efficiency  of  the  three  machines  with 
independent  horse-works  is  '35,  while  that  of  the  two  self-ooD- 
tained  machines,  last  on  the  list,  is  *34.  It  would  not,  howeTer, 
be  safe  to  conclude  at  once  that  there  is  no  mechanical  advantage 
in  placing  the  horse-gear  immediately  below  the  trough. 
Although  when  the  horse-gear  and  elevator  are  thus  terted 
as  one  whole  machine,  the  advantage  appears  slightly  to  indioe 
towards  those  that  have  horse-gears  separate,  we  have  yet  to 
45ee  whether  this  may  not  be  solely  due  to  superior  mechanical 
construction  in  the  ladder-chains  and  chain-wheels. 

An  examination  of  columns  13  to  18  will  show  that  this  is 
really  the  case.  In  this  fifth  trial  the  machines  were  tested 
apart  from  their  horse-works;  and  in  column  18  we  find  die 
average  efficiency  of  the  three  machines  first  on  the  list  is  '53. 
while  that  of  the  other  two  machines  is  only  -48.  From  this  wf 
may  conclude  that,  so  far  as  the  horse- works  alone  are  concencd 
the  self-contained  machines  have  slightly  the  advantage,  but  that 
this  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  advantage 
which  the  other  three  machines  possess  in  the  construction  of 
the  parts  of  the  elevator  itself.  Column  19  gives  the  avenge 
of  columns  12  and  18,  and  determines  the  points  of  merit  in 
column  21. 

A  sixth  and  final  trial  was  made  before  points  were  awaided 
in  column  22. 

In  threshing  out  com  in  a  well-filled  rickyard,  it  is  often  of 
great  importance  that  the  elevator  should  be  capable  of  remoring 
straw  at  any  angle  from  the  threshing  machine,  so  that  the 
straw-rick  may  be  built  wherever  there  is  room  for  it.  This 
sixth  trial  was  made  so  late  in  the  week  that  we  could  not 
obtain  from  the  show-yard  the  loan  of  the  engine  and  threshing 
machine  first  selected.  But  at  a  very  short  notice  we  obtained 
an  engine  from  Messrs.  Aveling  and  Porter    ^lent    with  that 
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alacrity  and  courtesy  for  which  the  Stewards  and  Judges  of  the 
Society  have  often  had  occasion  to  thank  them),  and  an  excellent 
threshing  machine  from  the  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Com- 
pany. Although  the  number  on  this  machine  showed  that  it 
was  onXy,  the  second  sent  out  from  these  works,  it  threshed  the 
corn  very  efficiently,  the  only  inconvenience  being  that  it  was 
not  fitted  with  the  guide  pulleys  that  some  elevators  need  for 
working  at  any  angle.  We  were,  however,  able  to  try  all  the 
elevators  with  it  except  that  entered  by  Mr.-  Coultas.  We 
found  the  machine.s  with  round  hoppers  could  take  the  straw  at 
any  angle  with  the  utmost  facility  ;  we,  consequently,  awarded 
full  marks  to  the  untried  Coultas'  machine,  as  well  as  to  the 
two  others  with  rounded  hoppers  entered  by  Messrs.  Tasker  and 
Sons  and  Messrs.  Barford  and  Perkins.  The  machine  of 
Messrs.  Holmes  and  Sons,  although  its  hopper  was  square,  took 
the  straw  perfectly  at  any  angle ;  this  advantage  was  gained  by 
the  use  of  the  fan-shaped  expanding  board  that  has  been  noticed 
in  the  description  of  their  elevator.  Messrs.  Wallis  and  Steevens* 
machine  took  the  straw  well  in  a  straight  line  and  at  right 
angles,  but  could  not  deliver  it  in  other  directions.  Column  24 
contains  the  awards,  which  we  had  no  difficulty  in  deciding  ;  the 
performance  of  Messrs.  Tasker  and  Sons'  machine,  that  obtained 
the  prize  of  25/.,  was  throughout  excellent,  as  the  award  of  900 
marks  out  of  a  possible  total  of  950  proves  ;  the  performance 
of  the  two  machines  next  on  the  list  was  also  very  good.  The 
commendations  bestowed  upon  the  Nos.  4391  and  165  must  be 
understood  as  referring  to  ingenuity  and  novelty  of  design  quite 
as  much  as  to  their  performance.  If  the  latter  point  had  been 
exclusively  considered,  the  machine  exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Lewin 
and  Messrs.  Tasker's  two-wheeled  machine  would  probably  have 
had  equal  claims  to  be  so  distinguished. 

In  concluding  the  report  of  this  trial,  I  may  remark  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  conducted  were  very  different  from 
those  connected  with  the  trial  of  last  year ;  the  Judges  were  not 
obliged  to  hurry  over  any  part  of  it  for  want  of  sufficient  time  for 
judging.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  felt  that  the  implements  in  this 
class  are  probably  still  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  type  for  an 
elevator  should  not  yet  be  considered  as  fixed.  Different  machines 
possess  different  merits.  By  combining  these,  and  by  further 
invention,  we  may  hope  to  obtain  better  machines  than  any  yet 
made.  Perhaps  before  another  seven  years  have  gone  by,  the 
Council  may  think  it  desirable  to  give  another  extra  trial  to 
these  comparatively  recent  inventions,  that  have  already  done 
so  much  to  meet  one  of  the  difficulties  experienced  on  the  farm 
from  the  increasing  scarcity  of  hand  labour. 

The  trials  of  the  combined  elevators  occupied  the  whole  of 
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the  week  allotted  to  the  judging  of  implements.  The  trials  of 
Single-furrow  Ploughs  ended  on  Thursday  evening*.  The  awaid 
of  medals  for  miscellaneous  articles,  not '  included  in  the  quin- 
quennial rotation,  was  therefore  made  after  the  plough  trials 
were  ended,  by  Messrs.  J.  Hicken,  J.  D.  Ogilvie,  and  T.  P. 
Outhwaite,  who  in  this  class  took  the  places  of  those  who  had 
previously  been  appointed  to  judge  the  miscellaneous  articlei 
as  well  as  the  elevators. 

Of  the  ten  silver  medals  placed  at  their  disposal,  the  Judges 
awarded  seven  to  the  following  exhibitors  : — 

178.  Barford  and  Perkins,  Peterborough,  for  their  Patent  Hand-Lifting  Geir 
for  Traction  Engines. 

1242.  James  Coultas,  Grantham,  for  his  Potato  Planter. 

1704:.  George  Cheavin,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  for  his  Patent  Rapid  Water 
Filter  for  Agricultural  Purposes. 

1975.  Samuel  Wilkerson,  jun.,  Bassingboum,  Boyston,  for  his  Machine  for 
Shooting  Com  from  one  Sack  to  another. 

4007.  Eamball  and  Morton,  of  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  for  their  Sack-Sewing 
Machine. 

4788.  Head,  Wrightson,  and  Co.,  of  Teesdale  Ironworks,  Stockton-oo- 
Tees,  for  Moore's  Patent  Pulley  Block. 

5041.  Davey,  Paiman,  and  Co.,  of  Standard  Ironworks,  Colchester,  for 
their  Apparatus  for  Heating  Water  in  the  Tank  of  Traction  Engines  by  the 
Exhaust  Steam. 

Fig.  11. — Messrs.  Barford  and  Perkins's  Patent  Hand4i/ting  Gear  fot 
Traction  Engines,  No.  178. 


The  first  contrivance  on  this  list  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  F.  Savage,  but 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barford  and  Perkins ;  it  is  not  intended  for  frequent  ok, 
but  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  starting  an  engine  out  of  a  hole  or  rot 
into  which  it  may  have  sunk.    When  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  oocnn^  nncii 
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time  is  often  lost  ia  attempting  to  extricate  the  engine  by  steam-power  alone, 
and  danger  is  sometimes  incurred  by  raising  the  steam  pressure  above  the 
proper  limit.  By  the  contrivance  exhibited  in  Fig.  11,  the  engine  is  pro- 
vided with  a  powerful  hand-purchase,  by  which  it  may  be  slowly  moved  by 
hand-power,  acting  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  steam-power.  A 
crank-handle  gives  motion  to  a  worm  and  worm-wheel ;  on  the  axis  of  the 
worm-wheel  is  a  spur-pinion,  gearing  into  teeth  upon  the  inner  periphery  of 
the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine.  The  spur-pinion  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  whole  strain  due  to  the  steam  pressure  on  the  piston,  that  may  be  loaded 
inadvertently,  or  with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  hand-gear.  By  setting  a 
man  to  turn  the  handle  against  the  steam,  the  Judges  found  that  he  could 
easily  overcome  the  full  steam-power  of  the  lO-horse  engine,  to  which  the 
apparatus  was  fitted. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  this  very  high  ]X)wer  can  only  be  obtained  from: 
manual  labour  at  a  very  slow  speed ;  but  the  hand-gear  is  only  used  for  starting 
the  engine,  and  may  be  thrown  out  by  sliding  the  pinion  along  its  axis  directly 
the  wheels  are  extricated  from  the  hole.  The  apparatus  will  also  be  found 
serviceable  in  adjusting  an  engine  to  drive  a  threshing  machine.  The  lifting^ 
gear  can  be  fixed  on  any  form  of  traction  engine,  at  a  cost  of  about  10?. 

The  Potato  Planter  (No.  1242)  is  manufactured  and  exhibited  by  Mr. 
James  Coultas,  under  Wright's  patent.  Its  general  arrangements  are  similar 
to  an  ordinary  turnip-drill,  with  the  seed-box  very  much  enlarged,  and,  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  seed-barrel,  furnished  with  two  revolving  chains  bearing^ 
wooden  blocks,  slightly  cup-shaped  at  each  end,  each  chain  passing  round 

Fig.  l2,—WngM8  Potato-planter,  No.  1242. 
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three  chain-wheels.  In  their  revolution  the  cups  rise  through  the  box  filled 
with  seed  potatoes ;  the  size  of  the  cups  heing  proporticxied  to  the  size  of  the 
seed,  each  cup  takes  up  one  potato ;  the  cup  is  in  veiled  as  it  enters  the  top  cf 
the  metal  tube  shown  on  the  right  hand  of  Fig.  12.  (The  tube  on  tive  Idt 
side  has  been  removed  to  show  the  shape  of  the  cuiis.)  The  potato  then  &li9 
upon  the  back  of  the  next  block,  which  is  also  sligh Uj  cupped  to  reoeiTe  it. 
From  the  tube  it  falls  into  the  furrow,  that  has  been  opened  by  the  doobfc- 
mouldboard  plough  fixed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  frame.  The  small  hopfff 
at  the  top  of  the  machine  is  furnished  with  one  of  Chambers^s  manure-btirai, 
and  delivers  the  artificial  manure  down  the  wooden  shoots  into  the  two  open 
furrows  over  the  potatoes ;  the  furrows  are  then  closed  by  the  action  of  th£ 
four  covering  breasts,  and  the  land  left  flat.  The  small  wheels  at  the  side  a 
the  covering  breasts  regulate  the  depth  of  the  furrows.  The  long  handle  to 
the  right  is  used  for  raising  the  ploughs  and  breasts  when  turning  on  the 
headlands.  This  implement,  invented  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  will  he  of 
great  value  to  all  large  growers  of  potatoes,  for  it  greatly  simplifies  and 
cheapens  the  operation  of  planting.  The  ridges  are  opened,  the  potitoei 
dropped  at  equal  distances,  artificial  manure  is  distributed  in  any  qutntitT, 
and  the  ridges  are  covered  up  in  one  single  operation,  without  damaging  the 
sets.  The  cost  of  the  Two-row  Planter,  fitted  with  manure  distributor, 
is  45^. 

Qeorge  Cheavin^s  Bapid  Water  Filter  (No.  1704)  is  adapted  for  porifying 
pond  or  other  water  before  it  passes  into  the  boiler  of  an  engine.  The 
toilers  of  ti*action  and  portable  engines  are  very  frequently  corrodol  or  furred 
up  from  the  impurity  of  the  water  supplied  to  them.  An  ordinary  filter  is 
far  too  slow  in  its  action  to  prepare  water  for  such  a  purpose.  This  form  d 
filter  may  be  fitted  on  to  the  pipe  of  the  engine-pump,  and  immersed  in  a  tub 
or  pond.  All  the  water  then  drawn  up  by  the  engine  will  pass  through  i 
thickness  of  some  three  inches  of  animal  charcoal.  The  filter  is  in  a  very 
compact  form,  with  an  iron  case.  A  filter  that  does  its  work  with  great 
rapidity  must  of  course  become  foul  in  a  proportionately  short  time.  A  ve^ 
ingenious  arrangement  for  cleansing  the  filtering  material  without  renewing  tbs 
charcoal  is  introduced  in  this  filter.  The  upper  part  of  the  centre  of  the  filter 
is  occupied  by  a  perforated  iron  cylinder ;  the  charcoal  is  packed  round  this 
cylinder,  and  between  two  perforated  plates  below  it.  To  cleanse  the  filter  a 
piston  is  fitted  into  the  perforated  cylinder,  and  by  working  this  as  a  pump, 
air  is  forced  through  the  charcoal  until  it  is  effectually  cleansed.  The  two 
advantages  of  rapidity  of  action  and  facility  for  cleansing  will  make  thi< 
filter  of  great  value  to  the  owners  of  engines  used  for  thrashing  and  stesm 
cultivation. 

1975.  Samuel  Wilkerson^  jun.  Sack  Lifter  and  BhooUr,  This  contri- 
vance enables  one  man  to  shoot  com  rapidly  and  easily  firom  one  ack  icto 
another  without  assistance ;  it  consists  of  a  light  fixed  frame  carrying  two 
movable  frames  worked  by  a  winch-handle  and  chain.  The  eick  to  be 
emptied  is  placed  u^xm  the  elevator-board  of  a  frame  that  rises  Tertically  when 
the  handle  is  turned,  and  the  string  of  the  sack  is  hung  upon  the  lower  bUde 
of  a  knife  fixed  on  the  top  of  this  frame.  When  the  handle  is  turned  the 
chain  is  wound  up,  aud  raises  the  frame  with  the  sack  upon  it ;  two  smaller 
self-acting  chains  are  attached  to  the  main  chain  and  to  certain  levers ;  when  the 
sack  is  raised  to  the  full  height  (Fig.  13),  one  of  these  levers  acts  U{x>n  the  knit'c 
and  cuts  the  string  of  tlie  sack,  at  the  same  moment  a  trigger  upon  the 
elevator-board  striking  the  upper  part  of  the  fixed  frame  causes  the  sack  to 
be  pushed  forward  so  that  it  falls  upon  a  swing  frame  at  the  top  of  the 
machine  in  such  a  way  that  the  mouth  of  the  full  sack  is  immediately  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  an  empty  sack  that  has  previously  been  hung  upon  four 
hooks  at  the  rear  end  of  the  swing-frame.    The  motion  of  the  winch-handk 
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is  then  reversed,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  Bwine-frame  is  gradually  raised  till 
the  whole  contents  have  been  shot  from  one  sack  into  the  other  (Fig.  14) ;  tJie 
freshlj-fiUed  sack  is  left  standine  npright  upon  the  floor,  and  by  touching  a 
spring-handle  the  four  hooks  tnat  held  it  open  are  simultaneously  disen- 

Figs.  13  and  14.— WilJcerson's  Sack-Ufler  and  Shooter,  f No.  1975. 


Fig.  13. — Showing  sack  lifted. 


Fig.  14. — Showing  com  shot. 


gaged.  The  machine  is  easily  worked  by  hand,  and  as  it  enables  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  three,  it  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  have  occasion 
to  transfer  corn  from  sack  to  sack. 

4007.  Kimball  and  MoriorCs  Sack-Sewing  Machine.  Since  the  first  inven- 
tion of  sewing-machines  they  have  year  after  year  been  adapted  to  fresh  sorts 
of  work ;  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have  been  able  to  work  with  the  tarred 
jute  or  flax-thread  that  is  used  in  sack-making.  In  using  a  very  stout  thread 
a  large  shuttle  is  required  to  carry  it,  and  a  very  large  loop  must  be  made  for 
this  shuttle  to  pass  through  ;  the  taking  up  of  the  slack  from  this  loop  has  for 
a  long  time  been  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  now  overcome  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner  by  the  use  of  a  large  cam  acting  upon  a  spring-arm  guide.  The 
ordinary  sort  of  machine,  sewing  in  a  straight  line,  would  not  give  sufficient 
elasticity  to  the  stitch  ;  special  contrivances  are  therefore  needed  to  produce 
a  zigzag  stitch,  lapping  round  the  edge  of  the  sack.  A  stud  on  the  rod  of  the 
frame  is  shunted  from  one  groove  to  another  upon  a  double-grooved  cam ; 
the  needle-thread  and  the  shuttle-thread  meet,  and  are  locked  in  the  centre 
of  the  edge  of  the  sack.  The  stitch  thus  made  is  firmer  and  more  elastic 
than  those  made  by  hand.  On  cutting  the  thread,  and  then  pulling  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  sack,  the  Judges  found  that  none  of  the  stitches  gave  way. 
It  is  stated  that  a  single  machine  will  sew  1000  yards  of  sacking  in  10  hours, 
and  the  double  machines  sew  2000  yards  in  the  same  time ;  where  two  sides  of 
the  sack  are  sewn  the  double  machine  should  be  used. 

The  stands  of  sewing-machines  have  lately  been  a  marked 
feature  in  our  show-yards ;  and,  though  always  interesting  to  our 
fairer  visitors,  they  have  occasionally  provoked  criticism,  as  not 
being  in  any  way  agricultural.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
silver  medal  has  been  awarded  to  such  a  machine,  and  it  is  well 
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deserved  by  an  invention  that  promises  to  prevent  the  scarcity  of 
hand  labour  from  increasing  the  price  of  farm  sacks.  We  hare 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  illustrate  the  machine,  as  in  its 
general  arrangement  it  resembles  other  sewing  machines.  K  any 
reader  wishes  for  fuller  information,  he  must  let  us  yield  fian 
aux  dames^  and  leave  him  to  gain  it  more  pleasantly  from  other 
sources. 


Fig.  15. — Messrs.  Davey^^  Pdxman^  and  Go.'s  Ajpparaius  for  Heating 
Water  in  Tank  of  Traction  Engine  hy  the  Exhaust  Steam,  No.  6041. 


5041.  Davey,  Paxman,  and  Co.  Apparaiusfor  heating  Water  in  Tank 
of  Traction  Engines  by  Exhaust  Steam.  The  position  of  this  apparatus  upon  a 
traction  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  15,  where  the  first  point  to  he  noticed  is  its 
compactness  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  fitted  to  any  engine. 
The  two  waste  quantities  of  water  from  the  overflow  of  the  pump  and  steam 
from  the  exhaust  are  here  admirably  utilised  to  secure  a  constaut  supply  of 
hot  water  for  the  supply  of  the  boiler ;  thus  saving  fuel  and  lessening  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  boiler,  not  only  by  preventing  mechanical  injury  from 
the  injection  of  cold  water,  but  often  also  by  lessening  the  chances  of  incrus- 
tation. Water  that  contains  mineral  impurities  in  solution  will,  when  heated, 
deposit  a  portion  of  these  impurities  in  the  tank  before  it  is  required  for  use 
in  the  boiler.  Fig.  16  is  a  section  of  the  heater,  and  consists  of  three  cham- 
bers,— the  upper  one  filled  with  compressed  air,  the  middle  one  with  water, 
and  the  lowest  with  mixed  steam  and  spray.  The  pipe  on  the  left  admits 
steam  to  the  lowest  chamber ;  the  pipe  on  the  right  carries  water  from  the 
overflow  of  the  pump  into  the  middle  chamber.    A  brass  disc,  perforated 
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by  very  small  holes,  separates  these  two  chambers.  The  water  is  forced 
tfcrough  these  perforations  by  the  action  of  the  pump  in  the  form  of  fine  spray, 
which,  mingling  with  the        .  . 

steam,  is  made  hot  and  Fig.  16. — Section  of  Messrs.  Davey.Paxman^ 
flows  into  the  water-tank  at  and  Co's  Waier^heaiing  Apparatus^  No. 
nearly  boiling  point.  The  5041. 
compressed  air  in  the  upper 
chamber  makes  the  flow  of 
the  water  through  the  per- 
forations constant,  and  not 
intermittent,  with  the  stroke 
of  the  pump.  It  is  similar 
in  its  action  to  the  air- 
chambers  used  in  hydraulic 
rams,  but  requires  no  sniffle- 
valve,  as  fresh  air  is  ad- 
mi  tted  every  time  the  engine  *  »■« 
ceases  to  work.  The  Judges 
considered  this  a  contrivance 
of  great  value,  combining 
simplicity,  lightness,  and 
strength  with  a  cheap- 
ness that  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  all  users  of 
steam  power.  Its  cost  is 
51.   lOs.,   and,  with  slight 

modifications,     it    can    be  ^ 

easily  fitted   to  any  engine  » 

or  boiler.  * 

4788.  Head,  Wrightson,  and  Co. — This  pulley-block  or  hoist  is  constructed 
on  a  novel  and  ingenious  principle.  Although  its  parts  are  simple  in  con- 
struction, and  therefore  nut  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  yet  at  first  sight  its 
action  seems  like  a  mechanical  puzzle,  and  a  full  description  of  the  illustra- 
tions given  may  perhaps  be  needed  to  explain  the  principles  of  its  action. 
Two  revolving  discs  (a  and  b.  Fig.  17)  are  mounted  face  to  face  upon  a 
shaft  (c).  The  meeting  face  of  each  disc  is  dished  out,  and  the  periphery  of 
■each  dished  recess  is  formed  into  an  internal  toothed  wheel  (Fig.  19,  p.  640). 
One  disc  has  a  tooth  less  in  number  than  the  other,  but  both  have  the 
same  pitch  diameter.  % 

When  the  discs  are  mounted  on  the  shaft  o,  the  space  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  these  two  recesses  is  occupied  by  the  pinion  d,  of  smaller  pitch 
diameter  than  the  internal  disc  wheels,  A  and  B.  This  pinion  is  mounted 
loose  upon  an  eccentric  forged  in  one  with  the  shaft  c,  passing  through  the 
discs,  and  is  carried  round  by  the  revolution  of  the  shaft  and  eccentric.  In 
revolving,  the  pinion  rolls  round  the  periphery  of  the  internal  wheels,  and  in 
one  complete  orbit  the  faces  of  the  two  discs  move  a  distance  equal  to 
tho  pitch  of  one  of  the  disc  teeth,  owing  to  the  gradual  displacement  of  the 
Wd  tooth. 

A  chain- wheel  (f  and  o)  is  cast  on  the  back  of  each  disc,  and  from  the 
cross  head  and  hook  (h),  to  which  the  weight  to  be  lifted  is  attached,  two 
chains  pass,  one  to  the  right  side  and  one  to  the  left  side  of  either  disc  chain- 
wheel. 

I'he  loose  ends  pass  over  and  are  connected  at  a  convenient  distance  below 
the  block,  forming  a  loop  (k),  which  falls  as  the  weight  is  raised,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  eccentric  shaft  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  spocket-wheel  (l)  keyed  to 
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Figs.  ll-l^.—mmtrcOions  oflULeurt,  Head,  Wrighiaou  and  CaJt  PtiOf 
Block,  No.  4788. 
Fig.  17.  Fig.  18. 
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it,  the  wheel  being  worked  by  an  endless  hand-rope  (h),  and  the  machine  is 
supported  in  a  suitable  frame  with  a  suspending  hook  (n)  at  the  top,  to  attach 
to  a  beam  or  other  support. 

Readers  conversant  with  mechanics  will  excuse  our  pointing  out  to  others 
that  the  pinion  d,  being  loose  upon  the  eccentric,  does  not  act  as  an  ordinary 
driving-wheel,  but  its  teeth  merely  act  as  wedges,  bringing  the  space  between 
the  teeth  of  one  of  the  dished  wheels  exactly  opposite  a  corresponding  space 
in  the  other  wheel.  Thus,  in  Fig.  19  the  only  spaces  that  exactly  correspond 
are  those  numbered  1  on  each  wheel :  space  23,  on  wheel  b  is  now  opposite, 
not  to  space  23  on  wheel  a,  but  to  the  tooth  between  spaces  22  and  23  on  a. 

Half  a  revolution  of  d  will  gradually  wedge  the  teeth  apart  till  23  is  opposite 
the  other  23 ;  when  the  revolution  of  d  is  complete,  space  44  on  b  will  be 
opposite  1  on  a. 

The  differential  power  is  thus  obtained  by  the  gradual  displacement  of 
the  odd  tooth  in  the  revolution  of  the  pinion.  The  discs  are  perfectly  free 
to  move  either  way  round  in  the  frame,  but  the  weight  on  h  coming  half  on  the 
right  side  and  half  on  the  left  perfectly  balances  the  block  and  keeps  the  lifting- 
chains  plumb  and  fair  under  its  centre.  One  revolution  of  the  spocket-wheel 
(l^  and  the  pinion  (d)  will  thus  cause  the  disc- wheel  (k)  to  turn  over  from 
left  to  right  -^Jths  of  an  inch,  and  the  disc-wheel  (b)  will  revolve  over  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  right  to  left  an  equal  distance ;  the  sum  of  these  dis- 
tances equals  (1|  inches)  the  pitch  of  the  teeth  on  the  disc-wheels.  The 
diameter  of  the  chain-wheels  (p  and  o)  is  only  half  that  of  the  disc-wheels 
(a  and  b\  hence  the  hook  (h)  will  only  rise  '34  inch  for  each  revolution  of 
the  spocket-wheel  (l),  and  to  obtain  this  small  rise  the  hand-rope  must  be 
moved  a  space  of  6  feet  3  inches.  The  pulley  exhibited  is  intended  to  enable 
two  men  to  raise  a  weight  of  1\  tons ;  from  the  above  calculation  they  would 
have  to  pull  the  hand-rope  221  feet  to  raise  the  7i  tons  1  foot.  The  theoretical 
force  required  would  be  a  pull  of  76  lbs.  plus  the  force  needed  to  overcome 
friction.  The  actual  force  required  was  not  ascertained  by  direct  experiment, 
but  friction  woold  probably  cause  the  total  force  to  be  very  little,  if  at  all,  under 
112  lbs.,  and  two  men  of  average  strength  might  in  that  case  raise  the  weight 
acme  6  feet  per  hour. 

A  second  hook  could  be  attached  at  k,  so  that  a  fresh  load  might  be  raised 
by  reversing  the  pull  of  the  hand-rope  without  first  lowering  the  chain.  One 
advantage  of  this  system  is  that  the  wedge-action  of  the  pinion-teeth  prevents 
the  weight  from  running  down  when  left  half-raised. 

The  prices,  of  course,  vary  for  blocks  of  different  power  ;  that  of  the  7i  ton 
block  is  121,  108.,and  the  chain  costs  bs,  per  foot,  including  the  book  (h). 
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STEPHMBTBONy  G. 

Tobb,  William. 
Tbethbwt,  H. 

TUBNKB,  JaBBL 

Wakeficli>,  W.  H. 
Webb,  Jambs. 
Welu,  Willlam,  MP. 
Whitkrbad,  Gbablb. 
Wilson,  Jaoob. 


i^l^oliul^ar)!  Contracts  Committee* 


Bandell,  Ghables  (Ghairman). 

Bbidfobt,  Visoonnt. 

Yebnon,  Lord. 

Amos,  G.  E. 

Booth,  T.G. 

Gibbs,  B.  T.  Brahdbeib. 


Hobnbbt,  Bighabd. 
Milwabd,  Bighabd. 
Shdttlewobth,  Josbph. 
ToEB,  William. 
Wells,  John. 
Wilson,  Jacob. 


Committee  of  i^electiom 

Bbidfobt,  Yisconnt  Milwabd,  B. 

Dayies,  D.  B.  Bandell,  Ghabiab. 

Dent,  J.  D.,  M.P.  TtaOMPSoN,  H.  8. 

Gibbs,  B.  T.  Bbandbbth.  Tobb,  William. 

Holland,  E.  Wells,  Williai^  M.P. 
KiNQsooTB,  Golonel,  M.P. 

And  the  Ghaiimen  of  the  Standing  GommitteeB. 

Ctfttcation  Committee. 

Holland,  E.  (Ghairman).  Ejnosootb,  Golonel,  MP. 


Lichfield,  Earl  of. 

Powis,  Earl  of. 

AcLAND,  Sir  T.  Dyke,  Bart,  M.P. 

Dent,  J.  D.,  M.P. 

Jones,  J.  Bowbn. 


Bansomb,B.  O. 
Wells,  Willlax,  M.P. 

YOELGKEB,  Dr. 

WmTBBBAD,  Ghables. 


Cattle  plague  Committee. 
The  wholb  Goungil. 


V  ^0  Pbesident,  Tbustbbs,  and  Yige-Pbesidentb  are  Memben  m  effci^ 
of  all  Gominittees. 


(    Jiii    ) 

saopal  lagrfcnltnral  J^ocutp  of  ^nglaitli. 


GENERAL  MEETING. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

During  the  past  half-year  4  Governors  and  71  Members  have 
died,  and  the  names  of  151  Members  have  been  removed  from 
the  list  by  resignation,  or  by  Order  of  the  Council ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  197  Members  have  been  elected,  so  that  the 
Society  now  consists  of 

74  Life  Governors, 

62  Annual  Governors, 
1832  Life  Members, 
3936  Annual  Members, 

12  Honorary  Members, 

making  a  total  of  5916,  and  showing  an  increase  of  150  Members 
since  the  Annual  Meeting  last  May. 

The  Council  have  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  a  list  of  Members  of  the  Society  classified  into  counties, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  at  the  last  General 
Meeting,  have  issued  with  it  a  form  of  nomination  for  Members 
of  the  Society.  The  Council  are  glad  to  report  that  the  facili- 
ties thus  afforded  have  been  utilised  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  and 
they  hope  that  the  list  will  be  still  further  enlarged  by  the  indi- 
vidual exertions  of  Members  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  accounts  for  the  year  1872  have  been  examined  and 
certified  by  the  auditors  and  accountants  of  the  Society,  and  have 
been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  together  with 
the  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  connected  with  the 
Country  Meeting  at  Cardiff.  The  funded  capital  of  the  Society 
remains  the  same  as  at  the  last  half-yearly  meeting,  namely, 
24,112/.  7*.  8rf.  New  Three  per  Cents.     In  addition,  the  following 
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sums  are  available  for  defrajdng  the  expenses  of  the  forth- 
coming Country  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  Hull,  namely,  an  amount 
of  2000Z.  which  lies  on  deposit  with  the  Society's  bankers,  and 
the  balance  of  the  current  account,  which  on  the  1st  instant 
amounted  to  2911/.  IS*.  Id. 

The  Council  regret  to  report  that  during  the  past  half-jear 
the  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  distingfuished  members  bj 
the  death  of  Lord  Ossington.  The  vacancy  thus  caused  in  the 
list  of  Trustees  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Lord  Kestevcn. 
Mr.  N.  C.  Stone  having  resigned  his  seat  as  a  Member  of  the 
Council,  the  vacancy  thus  created  has  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  J.  Evans,  of  Uffington,  Shropshire. 

The  Hull  Local  Committee  and  the  Agricultural  Associations 
of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  are  co-operating  with  the 
Council  to  promote  the  success  of  the  ensuing  Country  Meeting, 
and  have  added  to  the  Society's  Prize-list,  Prizes  for  Hunters, 
Hackneys,  and  Agricultural  Horses.  The  list  has  been  still 
further  augmented  by  the  Hull  butchers,  who  have  offered  Prizes 
for  Dairy  Cattle,  Steers,  and  Wether  Sheep,  and  by  Mr.  Pease,  of 
Darlington,  who  has  devoted  100/.  to  Prizes  for  Asses  and  Males 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

In  compliance  with  a  general  wish  expressed  at  the  last  half- 
yearly  meeting,  the  Council  have  decided  to  offer  at  the  Hull 
Meeting  a  Prize  of  25/.  for  the  best  combined  Stacking  Machine, 
although  hay  and  straw  elevators  were  submitted  to  trial  at 
Cardiff.  The  competing  machines  will  be  tried  with  sheaf-con. 
hay,  and  loose  corn  and  straw ;  they  will  be  worked  by  horse- 
power, but  must  also  be  adapted  for  use  in  conjunction  with  i 
steam  threshing  machine  if  required. 

The  Council  regret  that  only  one  Wold  farm  and  four  HQlde^ 
ness  farms  were  entered  to  compete  for  the  prizes  of  lOO/L  e^ 
offered  for  the  best-managed  farm  in  the  Holdemess  and  Wold 
districts  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  respectively.  One  of 
the  conditions  of  competition  was  that  there  must  be  at  least  six 
competitors  in  each  class,  unless  the  Council  should  otherwise 
specially  determine  ;  the  prize  for  the  Yorkshire  Wold  farm  has 
therefore  been  withdrawn,  but  the  offer  of  the  prize  for  the 
Holdemess  farm  has  been  maintained.  As  on  previous  occasions, 
the  award  of  this  prize  will  be  announced  at  the  General  Meetio|r 
held  in  the  Show-yard. 
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The  constantly  increasing  difficulty  and  expense  of  submitting 
to  a  thorough  trial  the  whole  range  of  agricultural  implements 
in  the  course  of  five  years  has  recently  received  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Council.  After  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  the  Council 
have  decided  to  divide  the  implements  placed  for  trial  in  the  last 
year  of  the  existing  quinquennial  rotation  into  two  groups,  one  to 
be  tried  in  1873  and  the  remainder  in  1874.  They  have  further 
arranged  a  rotation  of  implements  for  trial,  to  extend  over  nine 
years.  By  this  means  they  believe  they  will  maintain  the  high 
standard  which  the  Society's  trials  now  possess  as  a  test  of  merit ; 
and  the  rule  which  enables  the  Stewards  to  submit  to  trial  any 
implement  whose  principle  is  jnanifestly  new,  will  insure  that 
*the  comparatively  long  period  of  nine  years  between  the  trials  of 
the  same  class  of  implements  shall  be  no  impediment  to  the 
introduction  and  use  of  valuable  improvements  in  agricultural 
machinery. 

The  following  is  the  rotation  of  implements  for  trial  in  1873 
and  following  years  as  at  present  arranged  : — 

1873. — HoRSE-POWEB  MACHDfES  and  Implements  used  in  Tillage. 
Ploughs.  Harrows. 

Scarifiers.  Cultivators. 

Rollers.  Clodcrushers. 

Digging  Machines. 

1874. — Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  cultivation  and  carrying  of 
crops. 

Drills.  Horse-hoes. 

Eoot-thinnors.  Carts. 

Waggons.  Manure-distributors. 

Liquid-manure  carts. 

1875. — Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  harvesting  of  grass  crops. 
Mowing  Machines.  Haymakers. 

Horse-rakes.  Hay  collectors. 

Hay  elevators. 

1876. — ^Maohines  and  Implements  used  in  the  harvesting  of  grain  and  root 
crops. 

Reaping  Machines.  Sheaf  binders. 

Potato  and  Root-raisers.  Elevators  for  stacking  com. 

1877, — ^Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  preparation  of  food,  and  in  the 
feeding  of  Stock. 

Mills.  Oilcake-breakers. 

Chaff  cutters.  Turnip  cutters. 

Root  pulpers.  Steammg  apparatus. 

Feeding  appliances.  Horse  gears. 
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1878. — SxEAif-POWBB  Maohineby  used  in  Tillage. 

EDgines  with  winding  apparatus  Bope-porters,  &a 

or  windlasses.  Bidging  Implements. 

Ploughs.  Diggers. 

Cultivators.  Glodcrushers. 

Pulverizers.  Anchors. 
Harrows. 

1879. — ^Machines  and  Implements  used  in  the  preparation  of  crojs  for 
market. 

Threshing  machines.  Straw  elevators. 

Dressing  machines.  Separators. 

Barley  hummellers.  Seed  Shellers. 

Flax  machinery.  Hay  presses. 

Ck>m  dryers.  Trussing  machines. 

1880. — Machines  and  Implements  used  in  Drainage,  Roadmaking,  Buildio^ 
General  Estate  Work,  Forestry,  and  Dairy  Work. 

Draining  machines.  Tile  and  brick  machines. 

Stone  breakers.  Stone  and  root  extractors. 

Bone  mills.  Boad  rollers. 

Gates,  fencing,  stiles,  &c.  Dairy  implements. 

Hop  machinery.  Thatch-n^aking  machines. 
1881  .—Steam  Engines. 

Portahle  engines.  Agricultural  Locotnotives. 

Waggons  Buitahle  for  ditto. 

In  connection  with  the  Society's  practice  of  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  agricultural  implements,  and  of  submitting  to  trial 
those  entered  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered,  as  well  as  othen 
selected  by  the  Judges  from  those  exhibited  in  the  Show-yard, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  manufac- 
turers of  agricultural  implements  held  last  Febniarj : — 

'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  considering  the  increased  difficulty  of 
conducting  competitive  trials  at  the  time  of  the  annual  Show^  this  meeting 
would  urge  upon  the  Council  the  desirahility  of  considering  if  the  object  sought 
could  not  he  better  accomplished  by  ahandoning  the  present  system  of  awarding 
prizes,  and  adopting  instead  thereof  a  thorough  trial  at  a  suitable  season  of  the 
year  for  the  various  implements  and  machines,  and  the  publication  of  a  foil 
and  accurate  report  of  the  performance  of  each.' 

This  resolution  having  been  submitted  to  the  Council  and 
duly  considered,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society,  having  recently 
revised  the  conditions  of  competition  in  order  to  give  a  more 
thorough  trial  to  every  class  of  implements,  decline  acceding  to 
the  request  of  the  implement-makers  that  the  competitive  and 
prize  system  should  be  abandoned. 

The  Council  have  also  to  report  that  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  work  connected  with  the  awards  of  prizes  at  the 
Country  Meetings,  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  appoint 
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four  Stewards  of  the  Show-yard  in  the  departments  of  Stock  and 
of  Implements  respectively,  instead  of  three  as  heretofore. 

The  district  assigned  for  the  Country  Meeting  in  1874  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  Essex,  Hertford, 
Huntingdon,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  Invitations  were  received 
from  the  authorities  of  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Norwich,  and 
the  sites  and  other  accommodation  offered  were  inspected  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Council  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
After  duly  considering  the  report  of  this  Committee,  the  Council 
have  decided  that  the  Country  Meeting  for  1874  shall  be  held 
at  Bedford.  The  Council  have  also  to  announce  that  the 
Country  Meeting  for  1875  will  be  held  in  the  district  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  and 
Wilts. 

The  Council  have  deputed  Professor  Wrightson,  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester,  to  proceed  to  Vienna,  and 
prepare  a  report  for  publication  in  the  Society's  Journal  on  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  and 
on  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  farming  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

The  recent  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases (Animals)  Act  has  been  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the 
Council  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  public  generally,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  has  been  authorised  to  attend  on  behalf 
of  the  Society,  and  give  evidence  before  that  Committee, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  investigation  into  the  Trade  in 
Animals  which  he  conducted  last  autumn,  and  an  account  of 
which  has  been  published  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Educational  Examinations  were  held  at  the  Society's 
Rooms,  on  Tuesday,  April  22nd,  and  four  following  days.  Of 
the  twelve  candidates  who  entered,  nine  presented  themselves 
for  examination,  all  of  them  having  been  students  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  Messrs.  Leyson,  Kennedy* 
and  North  were  the  three  successful  candidates,  and  each  ob- 
tained a  first-class  certificate,  consequently  becoming  a  life- 
member  of  the  Society.  In  addition,  Mr.  Leyson  gained  a  prize 
of  25/.,  Mr.  Kennedy  one  of  10/.,  and  Mr.  North  one  of  5/. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  Jenkins, 

Secretary. 
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ROYAL  AGRICULTURJ 

Half-yeably  Cash  Accoc 


To  Bftlaaoe  In  hand,  1st  JAnuury,  1873  >- 

Bankers 

SeoreUry 


411  10  10 
80    9     8 


Tolnoome:— 

Dtridends  on  Stook 


SnbscripUons  :■»  £.  t.  cL 

Governor's  Idfe-Compositlon 40  o  0 

Ooremora'  Annnsl 365  0  0 

Members' life-Compositions 711  0  0 

Members' Annnal     3932  0  0 


JonrnaI>— 
Selee  of  Pamphlets • 

Smidrles:— 
Donations  on  aoconnt  of  Law  Goats  In  the  case  of  Eidd  «.  the 
Society     


Fann  Inspection:— Entry  Fees  .. 

CardiffMeetlDg     

Totallnoome 
ToHoUMeeting  .. 


3,»48     0     0 
33  10    0 


110     0     0 
11     0     0 

15     1     • 


4  & 

411  II 


4,403     4     8 
6,01T  IT     0 


9,411   S 


iCi.mu 


Balakce-Shii 


UABILrnES. 
To  Capital  >— 

Borplos,  aist  December,  1872 

Snrplns  of  Income  over  Ezpenditnre  daring  the  Half-year,  ris.  :— 

£      9.  d. 

Income 4»468    4    8 

Ezpenditnre 2,92116    9 

Less  half-year's  interest  «nd  depredation  on  Conntry  MeettaK 
PJant , ..     ..   \T 


£      9.   d. 

27,710  14    2 


l.i4l     Y  11 


£     t 


39,911   t 

mil 


£»,m  I 


BRIDPORT,  Cfhairmamtif  Finance  Omimtlfee. 
gUILTKK,  BALU  &  Qol  AoanaUanU. 
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SOCIETY  OP  ENGLAND. 
FBOM  1st  Januakt  TO  30th  June,  1873. 


Cb. 


I 


By  Expendttnre :«  £    s.   ± 
Ertabllahment;^ 

SaUries.  Wages,  &c         532    6    0 

House :— Rent,  Taxes,  Repairs,  &c      279  13    8 

Offlce:-PrintlDg.  Postage,  SuUonery,  Ac        ..  201    6    9 


JoanutI: — 

Printing  and  Stitching     486    2  6 

Postage  and  Detivery       129  10  0 

Literary  CoDtributloni 20  10  0 

Woodcuts  and  Lithographs     36  13  6 

Printing  Pamphlets 7  16  6 

Wrappers  for  4  DeliTeries       33  10  0 

Miscellaneons 7    00 


Professor  Wrightson  on  aoeonnt  of  Journey  to  Vienna    . .  . . 
Chemical  :— 

Consnlting  Chemist's  Salary 160    0  0 

Grant  for  InTestigations 200    0  0 


Veterinary  :— 

Grant  to  Royal  Veterinary  College  (half  year)  to  Cbristmas, 

1872      

Botanical:— 

Consulting  Botanist's  Salary 

Education        

Subscriptions  (paid  in  error)  returned     ., 

Sundries :« 

Law  Charges      308  13    9 

Expenses  of  Inq>ectioo  Oommlttee       34  14    1 

Farm  Inspection:— Advertising,  fcc 
CardiiT  ^Ueting 


^y  HuU  Meeting 


£     8.  d. 


1,013    6    6 


721    2    6 
160    0    0 


380    0    0 


75  0  0 

50  0  0 

90  6  6 

13  1  0 


Bj  Balance  in  hand,  30th  June  :— 

Bankers 

Secretary 


At  Deposit  with  London  and  Westminster  Bank 


£    t.   d. 


S,f2l  16    » 
3,604  10    0 


6,626    6    9 


3,446  13    2 


je0,9T2  18  11 


30th  June,  1873. 


ASSETS. 


By  Cash  in  hand 

^  Deposit  Account ..     .. 

By  New  3  per  Cent.  Stock  24,ll2{.  7t.  8d.  ooft* 
By  Books  and  Furniture  In  Society's  House  . . 
By  Country  Meeting  Plant       


Leas  at  Credit  of  Hun  Meeting 

*  Value  at  92^  :=  £22^2  U,  ad. 

Mem^^The  above  Assets  are  exclusive  of  the  amount 
recoverable  in  req;)ect  of  arrears  of  Subscription  to 
30th  June,  1873.  which  at  that  date  amounted  to 
858{. 


£     f.   d. 


30,936  18    i 
l.m  II    1 


£29,066    2    4 


Examined,  audited,  and  found  correct,  this  25th  day  of  August,  1873. 

JudUon  <m  Ukalf  if  fk$  Soeietf, 


A.  H.  JOHNSON, 
FRANaS  SHERBORN, 
HENRY  CANTRELL 
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SHOW    AT    HULL, 
JULY,  1873. 


STEWARDS  OP  THE  YABD. 
Stock. 


BlCHABD  MiLWABD, 
ROBEBT  T.n»n<|^ 

M.  Whiti  Bidlet,  M.P., 
WiLLiAif  H.  Wakefuld. 


William  J.  EnMOfKiM, 
Thomab  G.  Booth, 
Ghableb  WmTKBRAn, 
Jabez  Tubnbb. 


Forage. 

JofiBPH  TdTEN. 

HonoiETj  Dizootor. 
B.  T.  Bbandbeth  Gibbs. 


JUDGES  OF  STOCK. 


HOBSEB. 

N.  G.  Babthbofp, 
B.  Swalb, 

Alezamdbb  Tubnbull, 
H.  D.  Boui/roN, 

OOLONXL  LiriTBSLL, 

John  Usheb. 

A8SE8  AHD  XULE8. 
8.  Lang, 
Pbofesbob  J.  A.  McBbidb. 


CATTLE. 
Shortiionii  mnd  Cattle  of  any  Brqed. 
H.  W.  Beactobd, 
B.  Jeffebson, 

A.  MrrcuELJj. 

Horefinrdi  and  Sevona. 

B.  Gbebnslade, 
H.  Haywood, 
H.  W.  Keabt. 

Jeneya,  OneruMyf ,  Galloways,  Aynhizas 

and  other  Eitabliehed  Breeds. 
Thomas  Gibbons, 
Henbt  Middleton, 
HenbtTatt. 


Leioesters  and  Longwools  of  any  Breed. 
-Ohables  Clabke, 
Thomas  Potteb, 
William  Sandat. 


Cotswolds  and  Ozfindaliiz*  Bovii. 

Hugh  Atlmkb, 
Bobebt  Gabne, 
B.  J.  Newton. 


Lineolns  and  Sheep  of  aay 

J.  H.  Gasbwell, 
J.  Gbeetham, 
B.  G.  F.  HowABD. 


Border  Leioeeters.  Cheviota,  BhcVflMi^ 
and  Xonntain  Sheep. 

J.  Jardinb, 
Gbobge  Bea, 
James  T.  Band. 

Sonthdowns  and  Hampahiies. 

Hembt  Fookes, 

Henbt  P.  Habt, 

T.  Guafman  Saundbbs. 

Shropahina. 

Thomas  Hoblet,  Juv., 
B.  H.  liAsrvN, 
Ghables  Bandell. 


FIGS. 


Edwabd  Littlb, 
John  Lynn, 
J.  S.  Tcbkeb. 


Stewards^  Judges^  Sfc  at  Hull. 


li 


HcNBT  Bone, 


Ixupeoton  of  Shaazing. 
BoBEBT  Bbown,  William  Jobson. 


Yeterinsiy  Ixupeoton . 
PfiORSBOB  Bbowk,  B.  L.  Htnrr. 


JUDGES  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 


Saotioii  I.— Flooghf  (Sabaaetioiu  A  i 

B),  and  MiaoaUaBaoai  Artlelea. 

John  Hicken, 
J.  D.  Oqilvib, 

T.  P.  OUTHWAITB. 


Baotlon  L— nongha  (Bnbaartiona  C  to  K). 

Majob  Gbamtham, 
John  Hbmslet, 

J.  W.  KiMBKB. 


ieotioiiB  n.  in.  and  IV.— Hanowi, 
Boilers  and  Clod-Grnah^n,  GoltlTa* 
ton,  and  Soariflera. 

S.  KOWLANDSON, 

J.  Stephenson, 
Kdwabd  Wobtlet. 

ConUnod  Staekinff  llaohinM. 

Henby  Gantbell, 
G.  G.  Bobebts, 
Matthew  Sayidoe. 


i^portef.— John  Golbman. 


B.  H.  Pbavson, 


nurm  Jndgei. 
Hugh  Stephenson, 


John  Thompson. 


(    Hi    ) 


AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 


Note. — The  Judges  were  instructed,  besides  awaiding  the  Priies, 
to  designate  as  the  Beaerve  Number  one  animal  in  each  Class,  next 
in  order  of  merit,  if  it  possessed  suf&cient  for  a  Prize — in  case  an 
animal  to  which  a  Prize  was  a  warded  should  snbseqitentlj  becone 
disqualified. 


HOUSES. 
AifricuUural  StaUion$  foaled  before  the  lei  o/JamuMrff,  1871. 

CoATEs  Sharpley,  Kclstone  Hall,  Louth,  Lincolnshire:  First  Pbizb,  tSi^ 
for  **Le  Bon,"  bay,  5  years  old;  bred  by  Mr.  Fullard,  Thomey,  Petff- 
borough  ;  sire,  "  Wonder ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Thumper." 

Thomas  Statt£b,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manohester :  Skcond  Prize,  151, 
for  "Young  Champion,"  chestnut,  6  years-old;  bred  by  Mr.  Stoka, 
Galdecot,  Rockingham ;  sire,  Mr.  Stokes's  "  Champion.'* 

Thomas  Greenwood,  Culverley  Bridge,  Rodley,  Leeds :  Third  Prize,  oi^  for 
**  Young  Honest  Tom,**  bay,  4  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  Jonas  Few,  WiUisg- 
ham,  St.  Ives. 

Richard  Marshall,  Eeyingham,  Hull :  the  Reserve  Number^  to  ^  SimoQ 
Pure,**  brown,  5  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Lister,  Saleby,  AlfordL 

Agricultural  Stallions— Two  Years  old. 

Henrt  Newman,  Friars*  Court,  Clanfield,  Faringdon,  Berks :  First  Prize, 
20?.,  for  "  Young  Briton,"  blue  roan ;  bred  by  himself ;  dam,  "  Flower." 

John  Linton,  Westwick  Hall,  Cambridge:  Second  Prize  10?.,  for  "King 
Tom,"  bay  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Wayman,  Wallingham,  Cambs. 

Matthew  Thomlinson,  Cowthorpe,  Wetherby,  Yorkshire:  Third  Pbizi, 
5?.,  for  "  Brown  Prince,"  brown  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Lincolnshire  f 
dam,  "  Darling ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Royal  Conqueror." 

Thomas  Boot  Colton,  Eagle  Hall,  Newark-on-Trent :  the  Beserve  Number, 
to  "Boxer,**  chestnut;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Toder,  West  Burton,  Lincoln; 
sire,  "  Bold  Lincoln." 

Clydesdale  Stallions  foaled  before  ike  1st  January  ^  1871. 

Robert  Orange,  Bedlington,  Morpeth,  Northumberland :  First  Prize,  25/, 
for  "Conqueror,"  dark  grey,  7  years-old;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Lil- 
burn,  Preston,  North  Shields ;  sire,  "  Young  Glanoer  ;"  dam,  •*  Beauty  \ 
sire  of  dam,  "  Young  Conqueror." 

Edward  and  Alfred  Stanford,  Batons,  Ashurst,  Steyning,  Sussex  :  Seoosd 
Prize,  15^.,  for  "  The  Duke,"  6  years-old ;  bred  by  the  Duke  of  HamilUo; 
sire,  "  Sir  Walter  Scott ;"  dam,  "  Bell ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Lothian  Tom." 
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Matthew  Reed,  Beamish  Bam,  Ghester-le-Street,  Durham:  Thibd  Pbizb, 
5/.,  for  "  Wellington,"  brown,  7  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  H.  Largs ;  sire, 
"  Surprise." 

Thomas  Taoq,  Newhall,  Burton-on-Trent,  Staffordshire,  the  Beserve  Number^ 
to  "  Young  Lofty,*'  bay,  12  years-old  ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Clark,  Mansurae, 
Kilbarchan,  N.B. 

Clydesdale  Stallions — Two  Tears  old. 

The  Eabl  of  Strathmobe,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar,  N.B. :  First  Prize,  20Z., 
for  "  Macbeth,"  bay ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Rankine,  Culhome,  Stranraer,  N.B. ; 
sire,  "  Lord  Lyon." 

The  Dues  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  Goodwood,  Chichester,  Sussex:  Second 
Prize,  10?.,  for  "Duke,"  bay;  bred  by  Mrs.  Wateon,  Nisbet,  Biggar,  N.B. ; 
sire,  "Farmer's  Fancy;"  dam,  "Jean." 

Cuthbeet  YouNa  Wright,  Drumleaning,  Wigtou,  Cumberland:  Third 
Prize:  5/.,  for  "Sir  Roger,'*  brown  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Clydesdale 
Tom;"  dam,  **  Bonny ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Blythe." 

David  Riddell,  Eilhowie,  Duntocher,  N.B. ;  the  Beserve  Number,  to  his  bay; 
breeder  unknown. 

Suffolk  Stallions  foaled  before  the  1st  of  January,  1871. 

Lieut-Colonel  Fuller  Maitland  Wilson,  Stowlangtoft  Hall,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  Suffolk:  First  Prize,  25?.,  for  "Heir  Apparent,"  chestnut, 
4  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Wolton,  Newbourne  Hall,  Woodbridge  ;  sire, 
"  Monarch ;"  dam,  "  Victoria." 

Samxtel  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk :  Second  Prize, 
15L,  for  "  Royal  Di^e  2nd,"  chestnut,  3  years-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Magnum  Bonum ;"  dam,  "  Royal  Moggy ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Royal  Duke." 

WiLLLAM  Byford,  The  Court,  Glemsford,  Suffolk:  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for 
"Volunteer,"  chestnut,  5  years-old;  bred  by  Mr.  L.  Wrench,  Birch  Hall, 
Walton,  Essex;  sire,  Wolton's  *•  Warrior;"  sire  of  dam,  Catlin's 
"Duke." 

Benjamin  Heywood  Brooksbank,  Tickhill,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire,  the 
Beserve  Number,  to  "  Royal  Prince,"  chestnut,  7  years-old :  bred  by  Mr. 
C.  Frost,  Wherstead,  Ipswich  ;  sire,  "  Conqueror;"  dam,  "Bonny." 

Suffolk  Stallions-'Two  Years  old. 

Samuel  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market :  First  Prize,  20/.,  for 
his  chestnut ;  bred  by  Mr.  Horace  Wolton,  Newboum  Hall,  Woodbridge ; 
sire,  "  Magnum  Bonum ;"  dam,  **  Duchess  ;"  sire  of  dam,  **  Warrior." 

Thoroughbred  StdUions  suitable  for  getting  Hunters. 

Henry  Chaplin,  M.P.,  Blankney  Hall,  Lincoln:  First  Prize,  50?.,  for 
"  Dalesman,"  chestnut,  10  years-old ;  bred  by  Baron  de  Rothschild, 
Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzard;  sire,  "King  Tom;'*  dam,  "Agnes;"  sire 
of  dam,  "Pantaloon." 

William  Taylor  Sharpe,  Baumber  Park,  Homcastle,  Lincolnshire :  Second 
Prize,  25?.,  for  "  Suffolk ;"  brown,  8  years-old ;  bred  by  Baron  M.  de 
Rothschild,  Mentmore;  sire,  "North  Lincoln;"  dam,  "Protection;" 
sire  of  dam,  "  Defence." 
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Major  F.  Barlow,  HaaketQD,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  Thibd  Prize,  101.,  for 
"Chaucer,**  chestnut,  6  years-old;  bred  by  Mr.  G.  Payne,  Newmarket; 
sire,  "  Cambuscan ;"  dam,  "  Plush ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Plenipotentiary" 

Major  F.  Barlow,  Hasketon,  the  Reterve  Number,  to  **  Massanissa,"  brown, 
7  years-old  ;  bred  by  M.  Lupin,  in  France ;  sire,  the  •*  Flying  Dutchman;" 
dam,  **  Calpumia  ;*'  sire  of  dam,  *'  Ion." 

StdUians  above  14  hands,  but  noi  exceeding  15  hands  2  inches,  suitdblefof 
getting  Haekneye. 

Robert  Cowton,  Great  Kelk,  Lowthorpe,  Hull :  Praar  Prize,  20i.,  for  "Lord 
Stanley,**  dark  brown,  3  years-old :  bred  by  Mr.  M.  Harrison,  Warter, 
Pocklington ;  sire,  " Sir  Charles ;"  dam,  "Fanny." 

John  Charles  Leake,  Low  Drewton,  South  Cave,  Brough,  Yorkshire: 
Seoond  Prize,  lOi.,  for  "Young  Lord  Derby,"  chestnut,  3  years-old; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Lord  Derby;**  dam,  "Miss  Kitty;**  sire  of  dun, 
"Telegraph.** 

Henrt  Richard  Wood  Hart,  Dunnington  Lodge,  Donnington,  Yorkshire: 
Third  Prize,  61,  for  "All  Fours,**  bay,  18  years-old ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Prickwillow  ;*'  dam,  "  Maid  of  All  Work ;  sire  of  dam,  "Old  Fire- 
away.** 

Philip  Triffit,  Millington,  Pocklington,  Yorkshire :  the  Jieserve  Nitmbtr, 
to  "Fireaway,**  brown,  14  years-old ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Achilks;'* 
dam, "  Nance." 

Pony  SUdlions  noi  exceeding  14  hands. 

Christopher  W.  Wilson,  High  Park,  Kendal :  First  Pbizk,  151.,  for  "  Sr 
George,**  brown,  5  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Walker,  Sbadwell ;  sire, 
"  Sportsman.** 

Edward  Hskrt  Marflebt,  Bassingham,  Newark,  Notts :  Second  Prizb, 
10^.,  for  "  Mischief,**  dark  brown,  3  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Marfleet, 
Bassingham  ;  sire,  "  Red  Cross  Knight  ;**  sire  of  dam,  "  Tom  Tit** 

James  Moffat,  Kirklinton  Park,  Carlisle ;  the  Reserve  Number,  to  "  Robfais 
Bums,**  dark  brown,  3  years-old ;  breeder  unknown. 

Agricultural  Mares,  in  foal  or  with  foal  ai  foot. 

Edmund  Crowe,  Denver,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk :  First  Prize,  20^.,  for 
"Flower,**  chestnut,  3  years-old  (in  foal  to  Mr.  Ingledew*s  ** Honest 
Tom  **) :  bred  by  himself:  sire,  Mr.  Wincarl's  "  Young  England*8  Glory;** 
dam,  "  Smart  ;**  sire  of  dam,  Mr.  Dack*s  "  Matchless." 

Frederick  Street,  Harrowden  House,  Bedford:  Second  Prize,  107.,  for 
"Beauty,**  roan,  7  years-old  (in  foal  to  Mr.  Waltham's  "  Young  Honest 
Tom  *')  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Granger,  Haddenham,  Ely ;  sire  of  dam,  Tibbet*s 
"Thumper.** 

Charles  Lister,  Coleby  Lodge,  Lincoln:  Third  Prize,  6^.,  for  "Royal 
Duchess;*'  bay,  six  years  old  (in  foal);  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Cham- 
pion the  Third  ;"  dam,  "  Diamond.** 

John  Appleyard,  Wistow,  Selby,  Yorkshire,  the  Reserve  Number,  to 
"Jewel;**  grey,  7  years-old  (and  foal  by  "Oxford**);  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "John  Bull;"  dam,  "Violet;**  sire  of  dam,  "Protection.* 
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Clydeeddte  Mares^  in  foal  or  toOh  foal  at  foot. 

BoBmsoN  Watson,  Maltby  House,  Stockton-on-Tees:  Pibst  Pbize,  20/., 
for  "Highland  Lassie;"  bay,  8  years-old  (and  foal  by  "Wellington); 
bred  by  Mr.  L.  Drew,  Merryton,  N.a ;  sire,  *«  Sir  Walter  Scott  * 

Jamxb  Niool  Flbmino,  Enockdon,  Maybole,  Ayrshire :  Second  Pbize,  10/., 
for  "  Rosie  ;**  brown ;  3  years-old  (in  foal  to  "  Prince  Arthur  ") ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Prince  of  Wales  ;**  dam,  "Roeie ;"  aire  of  dam,  "Easter- 
hill." 

Thomas  Statteb,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester :  Thibd  Pbize,  5/., 
for  "  Mrs.  Muir ;"  bay,  7  yeai»-old  (and  foal  by  "  Black  Prince"),  bred  by 
Mr.  Muir,  Loch  Fergus,  Kirkcudbright ;  sire,  "  Champion." 

The  Eabl  of  Stbathmobb,  Glamis  Castle,  Forfar,  N.B. :  the  Eeserve  Numbeff 
to  "  Ro8ie,"bay,  5  years-old  (in  foal  to  **  Clansman  ") ;  breeder  unknown. 

Suffolk  MareSf  in  foal  or  mthfoal  at  foot. 

Hobacb  Wolton,  Newboume  Hall,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  Fibst  Pbizb,  20/, 
for  "  Diamond,"  chestnut,  8  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Wolton,  New- 
boume Hall ;  sire,  "  Warrior ;"  dam,  '^  Abbey  ; "  sire  of  dam,  Catlin's 
«  Royal  Duke." 

\Mare8  in  foal  or  mthfoal  atfool^  euitdhle  for  breeding  Hunters, 

Edicitnd  Hobnbt,  Flotmanby,  Ganton,  Torkshire:  Fibst  Pbize,  25/.,  for 
"  Lady  Derwent ;"  bay,  10  years-old  (and  foal  by  "  Lozenge  ") ;  bred  by 
Mr.  I^unbe ;  sire,  "  Codrington." 

John  Thomas  Robinson,  Leckby  Palace,  Asenby,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire :  Seoond 
Pbize,  15/.,  for  "Go-a-head,"  dark  bay,  15  years-old  (in  foalto"Vol- 
tigeur") ;  breeder  unknown;  sire,  "  Sir  William." 

Joseph  Clabke,  Highfield  House,  Beeston,  Leeds:  Thibd  Pbize,  5/.,  for 
"  Lady  Byron,"  chestnut,  18  years-old  (in  foal) ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Byron, 
Kirkby  Green,  Lincoln ;  sire,  "  Idle  Boy." 

John  Fbancis  Leiohton,  Osgodby,  Scarborough,  the  Reserve  Numher,  to 
"  Snowflake,"  bay,  aged  (and  foal  by  "  George  Osbaldeston  ") ;  bred  by  Mr. 
Marris,  Limber,  Brigg;  sire,  "Magnum;"  sire  of  dam,  "Professor 
Buck." 

Mares  above  14  hands,  hut  not  exceeding  15  hands  1  inch^  suitable  for 
breeding  Hackneys. 

Robebt  Williamson,  Sunny  Bank,  Ripon,  Yorkshire :  Fibst  Pbize,  20/.,  for 
"  Jessie,"  bay,  13  years-old  (and  foal  by  "  Shepherd  F.  Knapp  ") ;  bred  by 
himself:  sire,  "Elegant;"  dam,  "Maid  of  the  Mill;"  sire  of  dam, 
"  Appleton  Hero." 

William  Majob,  senior,  Westway,  Driffield,  Yorkshire :  Second  Pbize,  10/., 
for  "  Polly,"  bay,  22  years-old  (in  foal  to  "  St.  Giles  ") ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Sir  Charles." 

Fbanois  Cook,  Thixendale,  York:  Thibd  Pbize,  5/.,  for  "British  Queen," 
bay,  15  years-old  (and  foal  by  "President);  bred  by  himself;  [sire, 
"  British  Champion  f  dam,  "  Evening  Star  ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Wildfire." 
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Thomas  Edward  Mobbell,  Hcllaby  Hall,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire;  the 
Beserve  Number,  to  "  Miss  Polly,"  bay,  6  years-old  (in  foal  to  "Stnth- 
conan");  bred  by  Mr.  E.  Morrell,  Howden;  sire,  "Achilles;"  aire  of 
dam, "  Performer." 

Pony  Mares  not  exceeding  14  hands. 

JOHK  William  Johnson,  Riplingham  Grange,  Brough,  Yorkshire:  Fast 
Pbize,  10?.,  for  "  Venus,  bay,  3  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  Ejrkpatrick, 
Straddlethorpe,  Howden ;  sire,  "  Young  Orville." 

William  Lawton  Watson,  73,  Mytongate,  Hull :  Secx>ki>  Prizk,  5/.,  fax 
"  Fairy,"  chestnut,  5  years-old  ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Everingham,  Withem- 
wick,  Hornsea ;  sire,  "  Young  Merry  legs.** 

JoBxr  Hope  Babton,  Stapleton  Park,  Pontefract,  Yorkshire :  the  Baeroe 
Number,  to  "Pit-a-Pat,"  bay,  3  years-old  ;  bred  by  himaelf;  sire,  "The 
Brewer ;"  dam,  "  Peggy." 

Agrtculturai  Fillies — Two  Tears  old. 

John  Appletabd,  Wistow,  Selby,  Yorkshire:  First  Prizb,  16?.,  for  his 
chestnut;  bred  by  Mr.  Williamson,  Cliflf,  Selby;  sire,  "Oxford." 

Edwabd  and  Alfred  Stanford,  Eatons,  Steyning,  Sussex :  Secon»  Prize, 

10?.,  for  "Venture,"  brown;  bred  by  themselves;    sire,   "Napoleon;" 

dam,  "  Diamond." 
Edward   Phillimore,    Prestbury  Park  Farm,   Cheltenham ;    the  Bestrm 

Number ,  to  "  Perfection ;"  red  roan ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Hartpory ;" 

dam,  "  Flower;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Thumper." 

Clydesdale  Fillies — Two  Years  old. 

James  Cunningham,  Tarbroech,  Dalbeattie,  Kirkcudbright :  Fibst  Prize,  15^, 

for  "Jean,"  bay;  bred  by  Mr.  Love,  Scoupe  Beitb,  Ayrshire;  sire, 

"  Clansman." 
Jambb  Nicol  Flemxno,  Knockdon,  Maybole,  Ayrshire :  Second  Prize,  lOL, 

for  his  bay ;  bred  by  Mr.  Calder,  Co^ain,  Dumbartonshire :  sire,  "  Prince 

of  Wales." 
Jajcbs  Graham,  Parcelstown,  Longtown,  Cumberland :    Thibd  Prize,  5^., 

for  "  Rose  of  Netherby,"  bay ;  bred  by  Mr.  T.  Johnston,  Wattsnun, 

Canonbie,  Dumfries ;  sire,  "Dundonald  ;"  dam,  "  Meg  ;"    sire  of  dtm, 

"  London  Jock." 


!  Fillies — Two  Tears  old. 
William  Wilson,  Baylham  Hall,  Ipswich,  Suffolk :  Fibst  Pbize,  15Z.,  for 
his  chestnut;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Breton;"  dam,  "Soott;"  sire  of 
dam,  "Emperor." 

William  Wilson,  Baylham  Hall:  Second  Pbize,  10^.,  for  his  chestnut; 
bred  by  Mr.  Frost,  Wherstead,  Ipswich  ;  sire,  "  Young  Pilgrim  ;"  sire  of 
dam,  "Hero." 

Pairs  of  AgricuUural  Draught  Horses.* 

Chables  William  Brierlet,  Rhodes  House,  Middleton,  Lancashire:  the 
Prize  of  2(W.,  for  "  Champion  No.  1,'*  bay,  7  years  old,  and  **  Tommy 
Dodd,"  bay,  5  years  old  ;  breeders  unknown. 


*  Giyen  by  the  Holdemess  Agricultural  Society. 
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Sunters  (Mares  or  Geldings)^  Five  Years  old  and  upwards.* 

ROBEET  Brunton,  Marton,  Middlesborough,  Yorkshire:  First  Prize,  IW., 
and  the  Champion  Prize  of  10W.,t  for  "  Joe  Bennett,"  bay  gelding,  6 
years  old ;  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Atkinson,  Low  Beaumont  Hill,  Darlington ; 
sire,  "  Hark  Forward  ;*'  dam,  "  Lady  Bennett  ;**  sire  of  dam,  "  St.  Bennett." 

Botterell  Hornby,  Flotman-by-Ganton,  Yorkshire:  Second  Prize,  lOi., 
for  " Spellahoe,"  bay  gelding,  6  years-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Orpheus  ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Redshanks." 

William  Armbtrono,  Watts's  Field,  Kendal,  Westmoreland;  the  Reserve 
Number^  to  "  The  Banker,"  bay  gelding,  5  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wakefield  Sedgwick,  Kendal:  sire,  "Bait  Returns;"  sire  of  dam, 
«*Muley." 

Huniera  (Mares   or   Oeldings),  Four   Years-old,   equal  to  carrying 
14  stones  over  any  hunting  country.^ 

John  Goodltff,  George  Hotel,  Huntingdon :  First  Prize,  352.,  and  the  Beserv  e 
Number  for  the  Champion  Prize,  for  "  Marshal  MacMahon,"  chestnut 
gelding;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  ** General  Hesse;"  sire  of  dam,  "Lan- 
castrian." 

John  M.  Tattersall-Musgrave,  Beverley :  Second  Prize,  152.,  for  "Honey- 
comb," chestnut  geldmg ;  bred  by  Mr.  F.  Shimmeris,  Whitby  ;  sire,  "  An- 
gelus ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Cato"  or  "  Golden  Forester." 

Charles  Rose,  Market  Hill,  Malton,  the  Reserve  Number,  to  **  Nobleman,* 
bay  gelding ;  breeder  unknown ;  sire,  "  Pottinger  ;"  dam,  "  PauUnus ;" 
sire  of  dam,  "  CowL" 

Hunters  (Mares  or  Geldings),  Three  Yeara-old. 

Botterill  Johnson,  Frodingham  Bridge,  Hull :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for 
**  Showman,"  chestnut  gelding ;"  bred  by  himself ;  sire, "  Piccadore ;"  sire 
of  dam,  **  Brutandorf." 

Major  Frederick  Barlow,  Hasketon,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk :  Second  Prize, 
5Z.,  to  "  Comishman,"  chestnut  gelding ;  bred  by  Mr.  James,  Merthyr, 
Truro  ;  sire,  **  Bally  wood." 

Hunters  (Geldings),  Two  Years-oLd^X 

John  M.  Tattersall-Musgrave,  Beverley :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  "  Talis- 
man," chestnut ;  bred  by  Mr.  Jackson,  Biston  Grange,  Beverley ;  sire, 
"  Theobald ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Galaor." 

Thomas  Horrocks  Miller,  Singleton,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire: 
Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  "Victor,"  bay;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Carbi- 
neer ;"  dam,  "  Lady  Emily ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Irish  Birdcatcher." 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park,  York :  the  Reserve  Number^  to  his  dark 
brown;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Neptunus;"  sire  of  dam,  "Wild 
Hero." 

♦  Given  by  Driffield  and  the  neighbourhood. 

t  Given  by  the  Hull  Local  Committee. 

X  Given  by  Beverley  and  the  neighbourhood. 

/2 
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BoadHer  Hackneys,  from  Four  to  Eight  Yeara-old^  and  Jirom  14  ioiKif 
2  inchee  ^o  15  hands  2  tncAes  high.* 

Francis  Cook  Matthews,  Eaaterfield  House,  Driffield :  Fibbt  Peizk,  20Z, 
for  "  Ozone,"  brown  mare,  5  years-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  Fisher,  Leoooficld, 
Beverley ;  sire,  "  Fingal." 

George  Shadwick,  Aikton,  Wigton,  Cumberland :  Secx>ni>  Prize,  KM.,  <cr 
"Polly,'*  bay  filly,  5  years-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Motley  f  dm, 
"Polly.- 

William  Stephenson,  Cottdngham,  Hull :  the  Beserve  Number^  to  "PrincesB,* 
chestnut  mare,  5  years-old  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Yickerznan,  Swine,  Hull ;  sire, 
"  Young  Charley  f*  sire  of  dam,  "  Phenomenon." 

Jackasses  noi  under  13  hands,  for  getting  Mules  for  AgricuUund 
purposes.^ 

Charles  Leslie  Sutherland,  Coombe,  Croydon,  Surrey :  First  Prize,  25^, 
for  "  Don  Pedro  II.,"  black,  7  years-old ;  bred  by  himself;  Spanish  sire; 
French  dam. 

Sir]  Henry  Josias  Stracey,  Bait.,  Rackheath  Park,  Norwich :  Seoosp 
Prize,  15^.,  for  "Don  Alphonso,"  grey,  aged;  breeder  unknown  (Spanish). 

Mules  under  15  hands,  for  AgrtcuiUural  purpo$es,'\ 

Charles  Leslie  Sutherland,  Coombe,  Croydon :  First  Pbizx,  25L,  {<x  his 
grey,  5  years-old ;  breeder  unknown ;  imported  from  Poitou,  France. 

Sir  Henry  Josias  Stracey,  Bart,  Backheath  Park,  Norwich :  Sxoond  Prize, 
15^.,  for  "  Gipsy,"  brown,  aged ;  breeder  unknown. 

Sir  Henry  Josias  Stracey,  Bart. :  Third  Prize,  10?.,  for  "  Betty,"  howt, 
3  years-old ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Don  Alphonso"  (Spanish  IXmkeT)^ 
dam,  a  carriage  mare. 


CATTLE. 

^^  Shorthorns — Bulls  above  Three  Years  old. 

The  Marquis  op  Exeter,  Burghley  Park,  Stamford :  Fibst  Prize,  30?.,  w 
"  Telemachus  "  (27,603),  roan,  5  years,  2  months,  2  weeks,  4  days-oU; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Nestor"  (24,648;;  dam,  "Louisa  Oth,"  by 
"Prince  Albert"  (18,679),  g.  d.  "Louisa  7th,"  by  "Baron  F«ml«T* 
(14,129),  gr.  g.  d.  "  Louisa  2nd  "  by  "  3rd  Duke  of  York  "  (10,166). 

William  Linton,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York:  Second  Prize,  20?.,  for  "Loid 
Irwin"  (29,123),  white,  4  years,  5  months,  1  week-old  ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "British  Hope"  (21,324);  dam,  "Handmaid"  by"lUy  Dst' 
(20,323) ;  g.  d.  "  White  Rose  '^  by  "  Magnus  Troil  "  (14,880) :  a.  f."d. 
"  Miss  Henderson,"  by  "  Magnus  Troil "  (14,880).  / »  6   6- 

George  Garne,  Churchill  Heath,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfoidshire :  Thbp 
Prize,  15/.,  for  "3rd  Earl  of  Warwickshire  "  (28,524),  roan,  3  yean, I 

*  Given  by  Market  Weighton  and  the  neighbourhood, 
t  Given  by  Edward  Pease,  Esq.,  Darlington. 
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months,  3  weeks,  6  dajfrold ;  bred  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Sheldon,  Brailes  House 
Shipston-on-Stour ;  sire,  "Duke  of  Brailes"  (23,724);  dam,  "Lady 
Emily  2nd,"  by"  7th  Duke  of  York"  (17,754);  g.  d.  « Lady  Emily," 
by  "  Duke  of  Bolton  "  (12,738) ;  gr.  g.  d.  "  Eugene,"  by  " Grey  Friar" 
(9172). 

Major  Henry  Mylbs  Stapylton,  Myton  Hall,  Helperby,  Yorkshire :  Fourth 
Prize,  101.,  for  "  Colonist "  (28,227),  roan,  4  years,  5  months,  3  weeks, 
3  days-old ;  bred  by  Lord  Feversham,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmsley ;  sire, 
"Orestes"  (22,443);  dam,  "Columbia,"  by  "Photograph"  (20,492); 
g.  d.  "Charity,"  by  "Sir  Samuel"  (15,302);  gr.  g.  d.  "Canary,"  by 
"Leonidas"  (10,414). 

Edgar  Musgrovb,  West  Tower,  Aughton,  Ormskirk,  Lancashire :  the  Beserve 
Number^  to  "  Royal  Lancaster  (29,870),  rich  roan,  3  years,  1  week,  3 
days-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Davies,  Mere  Old  Hall,  Knutsford ;  sire, 
"Grand  Duke  10th "  (21,848) ;  dam,  " Moss  Rose,"  by  " Marmaduke " 
(14,897);  gr.  d.  "Cambridge  Rose  6th,"  by  "Third  Duke  of  York* 
(13,166);  gr.g.  d.  "Cambridge  Rose  5th,"  by  "2nd  Cleveland  Lad" 
(3408). 

Shorthorns — BuUs  above  Two  and  not  exceeding  Three  Years  old.    '"" 

Alexander  Henry  Browne,  Bank  House,  Acklington,  Northumberland: 
First  Prize,  25^.,  for  "  Duke  of  Aosta  "  (28,356),  roan,  2  years,  7  months, 
3  weeks,  6  days-old;  bred  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchinson,  Manor  House, 
Catterick,  sire,  "K.C.B."  (26,492);  dam,  "Queen  of  Spain,"  by 
"  Valasco"  (15,443)  ;  g.  d.  "  Ciss,"  by  "  Young  Hopewell "  (14,719) ;  gr. 
g.  d.  "  Cicely, '  by  "  Bellmont  (11,164). 

John  Jervis  Sharp,  Broughton,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire :  Second  Prizf» 
161.,  for  "  Cambridge  Duke  5th,''  roan,  2  years,  3  months,  2  weeks-old ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Cambridge  Duke  4th"  (2570);  dam,  "  Ama,"  by 
"Marquis  of  Exeter  "  (14,906) ;  g.  d.  "Amy,"  by  "Burglar"  (10,007), 
gr.  g.  d.  "Alice  Hawthorn,"  by  " Neptune"  (7273). 

Lord  Braybrookb,  Audley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex :  Third  Prize,  10?., 
for  "  Heydon  Duke  2nd, '  red,  little  white,  2  years,  4  months,  4  weeks- 
old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "3rd  Duke  of  Geneva"  (23,753);  dam, 
"Heydon  Rose,"  by  "Englishman"  (19,701);  g.  d.  "The  Beauty,"  by 
"  Puritan  "  (9523) ;  gr.  g.  d.  "  Cambridge  Rose  6th,"  by  "  Third  Duke  of 
York  "(10,166). 

Joseph  Stratton,  Alton  Priors,  Marlborough,  "Wilts :  Fourth  Prize,  5Z., 
for  "  Jack  Frost,"  white,  2  years,  3  months,  6  days-old  ;  bred  by  Mr.  E. 
J.  Smith,  Islanmore,  Croom,  Limerick;  sire,  "Lictor"  (24,333);  dam, 
"  Recherche  by  "  Monk  "  (11,824)  ;  g.  d.  "  Red  Rose,"  by  "  Promoter  " 
(10,658)  ;  gr.  g.  d.,  by  "  Acaster"  (7755). 

<George  Fox,  Harefield,  Fulshaw,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire,  the  Beserve  Nuird)erf  to 
"  Leeman  "  (29,031),  red  and  white,  2  years,  7  months,  3  weeks,  5  days-old ; 
bred  by  Mr.  W.  Linton,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York ;  sire,  "  Serjeant-Major " 
(29,957);  dam,  "Mushroom,"  by  "Earl  Windsor"  (17,788);  g.  d. 
"Beauty  2nd,"  by  "Magnus  Troil"  (14,880);  gr.  g.  d., " Beauty,"  by 
"Bates  "(12,451). 

Shorthorns — Yearling  BuUs  above  One  and  not  exceeding  Two  Years  old. 

William  Linton,  Sheriff  Hutton,  York :  First  Prize,  25^.,  for  "  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,"  roan,  1  year,  5  months,  6  days-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
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"Setjeant-Major"  (29,957);  dam,  "Fragrance,"  by  "Mountain  OM^ 
(20,383) ;  gr.  d.,  "  Top8y,'^by  "  Blood  Royal"  (17,423);  gr.  g.  d.  «  York 
Lass,"  by  "  Magnus  Troil "  (14,880). 

Sib  George  0.  Wokbwell,  Bart.,  Kewbnrgh  Park,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire: 
Second  Pbizb,  15iJ.,  for  "  Newbro'  4th,"  red  roan,  1  year,  4  months,  1 
week,  6    days-old;    bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Orestes"   (22,443);   dsin^ 
"Georgina,"  by  "Vesuvius"  (21,017);  g.  d.  "Qertrade,"  by  "Beppo 
(15,644);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Garland  by  Sultan"  (15,358). 

William  Lambb,  Auburn,  Lincoln:  Thibd  Prize,  10?.,  for  " Red  Kni^t," 
red,  1  year,  2  months,  2  weeks,  2  days-old;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, 
"Thomdale  Lad"  (23,066);  dam,  "Seaweed  2nd,"  by  "Imperial  Wind- 
sor "  (18,086) ;  g.  d.  "  Seaweed,"  by  "  White  Knight "  (14,001) ;  gr.  g.  d., 
by  "Senator "(8552). 

JosEFH  Meadows,  Thomville,  Wexford :  Fourth  Prize,  5?.,  for  "  Ben  Brace,'' 
white,  1  year,  1  month,  1  week-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Bravo" 
(25,565) ;  dam, "  Bracelet  2nd,"  by  "  Vanguard  "(21,009)  ;  g.  d.,  "Bridal," 
by  "  Buckingham  "  (11,219) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  "  Nor- 
thern Light  "(13,398). 

The  Hon.  John  Masset,  Milford  House,  Limerick,  Ireland :  the  Etsavt 
^umJMTy  to  "  Forester,"  roan,  1  year,  10  months,  2  weeks,  6  days-old; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Backwoodsman"  (21,203);  dam,  "Vanity," by 
"  Sheet  Anchor  "  (18,820) ;  g.  d.,  "  Beauty,"  by  "  Fugleman  *'  (14,580) : 
gr.  g.  d.,  "  Variety,"  by  "  Cecil "  (12,571). 

Sharthoms — BuU  Calves  above  Six  and  not  exceeding  Twelve  Months  M 

John  Outhwaite,  Bainesse,  Catterick,  Yorkshire:  First  Prize,  15^  for 
"  Lord  Godolphin,"  roan,  10  months,  1  week,  3  days-old ;  bred  by  him- 
self; sire,  " Royal  Windsor"  (29,890) ;  dam,  "  Whiteaocks,"  by  " Baron 
Killerby"  (29,890);  g.  d.  "Bertha,^  by  "Welcome  Guest"  (15,947); 
gr.  g.  d.,  by  "Vanguard"  (10,994). 

Henry  Sharplet,  Acthorpe,  Louth,  Lincolnshire :  Secokd  Prize,  lOL,  for 
"  Duke  of  Genoa,"  dark  roan,  10  months,  2  week^  1  day-old ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "3rd  Duke  of  Geneva"  (23,763);  dam,  "Duenna,"  br 
«  11th  Grand  Duke"  (21,849) ;  g.  d.  "  Dulcinea,*^ by  "  Duke  of  Genera**' 
(19,614);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Duchess  1st,"  by  "Master  Rembrandt"  (16,545). 

Thomas  Hare,  Lund  Cottage,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire:  Third^,  Prize,  oL, 
for  "Baron  Irwin,"  roan,  10  months,  1  day-old;  bred  by  himself;  aire, 
"  Lord  Irwin  "  (29,122) ;  dam,  "  Belle,"  by  "  Spearsby  "  (22,977)  ;  g.  d^ 
"  Rosebud,"  by  "  General  Friar  "  (21,811) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Yorkshire  Lass," 
by  "  Yorkshireman"  (17,264). 

Emily,  Lady  Pigot,  Branches  Park,  Newmarket :  the  Reserve  Jfumber,  to 
"  Rapid  Rhone,"  red  roan,  6  months,  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  herself;  sire, 
"Bythis"  (25,700);  dam,  "Dame  Swift"  by  "Prince  of  Buckingham" 
(27,161);  g.  d.,  "Dame  Quickly"  by  "Velasco"  (15,443) r^Tl, 
"  Barmaid  "  by  "  British  Prince"  (14,197).  J*  ^  ^^ 

Shorthorns — Cows  above  Three  Tears  old. 

John  Outhwaite,  Bainesse,  Catterick,  Yorkshire:    First  Prize,   201,  for 

Vivandifere  "  roan,  6  years,  3  weeks,  6  days-old,  in  calf;  bred  by  himself ; 

?l!^iQr"^"^^^;?L^H",,  .(^^'^12);    dam,    "Rosamond,"  by    ^ApoUo,'' 

Se'"^(4579j^^  ^^  "^^^"^^  ^^^^^^'   ^-^-^^  "BacheV^ 
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Alezandeb  Hbnbt  Browne,  Bank  House,  Acklington,  Northnmberbngly 
Second  Fbizb,  lOZ.,  for  *'  Primrose,"  red  and  white,  4  years,  7  months, 
1  week,  2  days-old,  in-milk ;  hred  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Crifi^  Hawkhill,  Aln- 
wick ;  sire, "  Prowler  "  (22,662) ;  dam,  «  Rose  2nd  "  by  "  Peak  "  (24^733) ; 
gr.  d., "  Napier  Rosebud  "  by  «  Lord  Napier  "  (14,832) ;  gr.  g.  d,  by  ••  Sam 
Glen  "(10,780). 

HxvBT  Fredebick  Smith,  Lamwath  House,  Sutton,  Hull:  Thibd  Pbizi,  5Z.y 
for  "  Lamwath  Violet,"  white,  3  years,  5  months,  4  weeks-old,  in^milk ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Booth's  Kinsman"  (25,658) ;  dam,  **  Sweet  White 
Violet "  by  "  The  Sutler  "  (23,061) ;  g.  d., "  Violet"  by  •*  Prince  George  " 
(13,510) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "Carnation"  by  "  Leo"  (13,150). 

Thomas  Willis,  Manor  House,  Carperby,  Bedale,  Yorkshire :  the  Beierve 
Number^  to  "  Windsor's  Bride,"  rich  roan,  4  years,  3  months,  3  weekB<K>ld, 
in-milk;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Windsor  Fitz- Windsor "  (25,458); 
dam,  "Blushing  Bride,"  by  " Fitz-Clarence "  (14,552);  g.  d.,  " Maiden's 
Blush,"  by  "Gipsy  King"  (11,532);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Maid  of  Masham^"  by 
"  Bernardo"  (8885). 

Shorthorru  —Heifers^  tn-milk  or  in-calf ,  not  exceeding  Three  Tears  eld. 

Obeel  Viveash,  Berwick  Bassett,  Swindon,  Wilts :  First  Prize,  152.,  for 
"  Mary  Ann,"  red,  2  years,  3  months,  1  week,  1  day-old,  in-calf;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "James  Ist "  (24,202) ;  dam,  "Mary,"  by  "8th  Duke  of 
York"  (23,808);  g.  d.,  "Martha,"  by  "Roderick''^  (18,730);  gr.  g.  d., 
"  Merry  Maid,"  by  "  The  Baronet "  (17,088). 

Francis  John  Savile  Foljambb,  M.P.,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop,  Notts: 
Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  "  Zingara,"  roan,  2  years,  5  months,  1  week-old, 
in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Knight  of  the  Crescent  (26,547) ;  dam, 
"Zinganee,"  by  "  Knight  of  the  Garter"  (22,062) ;  g.  d., "  Gipsy  Queen," 
by  "Imperial  Windsor"  (18,086;  gr.  g.  d.,  "Sybil,"  by  "May  Duke" 
(16,553). 

George  Garne,  Churchill  Heath,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxfordshire:  Third 
Prize,  5Z.,  for  "  Butterfly's  Duchess,"  roan,  2  years,  11  months,  2  weeks, 
1  day-old,  in-milk,  and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire, "  Koyal  Butterfly 
20th"  (25,007);  dam,  "Delicacy,"  by  "The  Druid"  (20,948) ;  gr.  d., 
"  Destiny,"  by  "  Progression  "  (16,770)  ;  g.  gr.  d.,  "  Damsel "  by/  Enter- 
prise "  (11,443). 

George  Garne,  Churchill  Heath :  the  Beserve  Number^  to  "  Partridge," 
red,  2  years,  10  months-old,  in  milk  and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "Royal  Butterfly  20th"  (25,007);  dam,  " Panacea,"  by  " General 
Pelissier"  (14,605);  g.  d.,  "Pane,"  by  "Bashaw"  (12,449);  gr.  g.  d., 
"  Panic,"  by  "Colchicum"  (8963). 

Shorthorns — Yearling  Heifers,  above  One  and  not  exceeding  Two  Years  old. 

Emily,  Lady  Pigot,  Branches  Park,  Newmarket :  First  Prize,  15Z.,  for 
"  Rose  of  Wytham,"  red  and  white,  1  year,  8  months-old ;  brid  by  her* 
self;  sire,  "Gunpowder"  (28,801);  dam,  "Imperial  Rose  2nd,"  by 
"Prince  of  Empire"  (20,578),  g.  d.  "Imperial  Rose,"  by  "Prince  Im- 
perial" (15,095) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  Red  Rose,"  by  "  Vanguard"  (10,994). 

William  and  Henry  Duddino,  Panton  House,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire: 
Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  "  Blooming  Bride,"  red,  1  year,  11  months,  I 
week-old;  bred  by  themselves;  sire,  "Robin''  (24,968);  dam, 
"  Bloomer,"  by  «  Lord  Panton"  (22,204) ;  g.  d.,  "Birthright,"  by  *«BQymlf 
Favourite"  (15,200) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  " Daisy,^  by  " Sylvan  "  (10,907). 
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John  Outhwaite,  Bainesse,  Catterick,  Yorkshire :  Thibd  Pbizb,  U^  for 
**  Baroness  Gonyers,**  roan,  1  year,  9  months,  2  weeka,  1  day-old ;  bred  bj 
himself;  sire,  "Baron  Killerby  **  (27,949) ;  dam,  «  Sylvia,"  by  «  Cham- 
pion *'  (23,529) ;  g.  d., "  Sunflower,"  by  "  Son  of  Apollo  "  (9899) ;  gr.  g. d^ 
-  Sally,"  by  "  Chieftain  "  (10,048). 

Teesdale  Hilton  Hutchinson,  Manor  House,  Oatterick,  Yorkshire:  the 
Reserve  Number^  to  "  Lady  Playful,"  roan,  1  year,  7  months,  3  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Merry  Monarch"  (22,349) ;  dam,  "  Lady 
Sophia,"  by  "  Brigade  Major  *  (21,312) ;  g.  d  ,  "  Lady  of  the  Manor,"  by 
"Baron  Warlaby"  (7813);  gr.  g.  d.,  "Lady  Burton,"  by  "VcsuTiai" 
(5559). 

Shorthorns — Heifer  CalveSt  above  Six  and  under  Twelve  Months  old, 

LoBD  SuDELET,  Toddiugtou,  Winchcombe,  Gloucestershire:  Fibst  Pbixe, 
lOl.f  for  "  Seraphiua  Bella  2nd,"  roan,  7  months,  3  days-old ;  bred  by  him- 
self;  sire,  "Mandarin"  (29,269) ;  dam,  "  Booth's  Seraphina,"  by  "BaroD 
Booth  "  (21,212) ;  g.  d., "  Seraphina  13th,"  by  "  John  O^Gannt "  (16,322) ; 
gr.  g.  d.,  Seraphina  7th,"  by  "  Duke  of  Sussex  "  (12,772). 

Thomas  Hobbogks  Miller,  Singleton,  Poulton-le-Fylde,  Lancashire :  8eoo5D 
Prize,  5^.,  for  "  Ringlet  4th,"  roan,  10  months,  3  weeks,  6  days-old; 
bred  by  himself;  sire, "White  Duke;"  dam, "Ringlet  2nd,"by"ByweU 
Victor  "  (21,353) ;  g.  d.,  "  Ringlet,"  by  "Lord  of  the  Valley"  (14,837); 
gr.  g.  d.,  " Rose  Duchess,"  by  "Red  Duke ""  (13,571). 

Sib  Gboboe  0.  Wombwell,  Bart.,  Kewburgh  Park,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire: 
the  Reserve  Numbery  to  "  Cerito  2nd,"  roan,  7  months,  2  weeks,  1  day- 
old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Duke  of  Oxford  20th  "(28,432);  dam, 
"  Cerito,"  by  "  Vesuvius  "  (21,017)  ;  g.  d.,  "  Calcutta,"  by  " Skyrocket" 
(15,306) ;  gr.  g.  d.,  "  China,"  by  "  Fourth  Duke  of  York  "  (10467), 

Herefords — BuUs  above  Three  Years  old. 

Philip  Tubneb,  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  Leominster,  Herefordshire:  Fimt 
Pbize,  25^.,  for  "  Provost"  (4067),  red,  white  face,  4  years,  1  week-old; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Bachelor  "  (2941) ;  dam,  "  Rhodia ;"  aire  of  dam, 
"Subaltern  "(2794). 

Joseph  Evans  Spenceb,  Lancadle,  Cowbridge,  Glamorganshire:  SB003rD 
Pbize,  15^.,  for  "Von  Moltke"  (4234),  red,  white  face,  3  years,  5 
months,  2^weeks,  5  days-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  Warren  Evans,  Llandowlais, 
XJsk,  Monmouthshire  ;  sire,  "  Prince  Arthur "  (2695) ;  dam,  "  Dames 
Violet  3rd  "  sire  of  dam,  "  Monaughty  "  (2117). 

Thomas  James  Cabwabdine,  Stockton  Bury,  Leominster:  the  Restrve 
Number, to  "  De  Cote," red,  white  face,  5  years,  1  month,  3  days-old;  bred 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,  Wintercott,  Leominster ;  sire,  "  Tom- 
boy "  (3546) ;  dam,  "  Barmaid ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Royal  George  "  (2197). 

Herefords — BuUs  above  Tv3o  and  not  exceeding  Three  Tears  old, 

Sabah  Edwabds,  Wintercott,  Leominster,  Herefordshire  :  Fibst  Pbizb,  251, 
for  "Winter  De  Cote"  (4253),  red,  white  face,  2  years.  10  months, 
3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,  Wintercott,  Leo- 
minster; sire,  "Leominster  3rd"  (3211);  dam,  "Pinky  3rd:"  sire  of 
dam,  "  Young  Grove  "  (2888). 

Wabben  Evans,  Llandowlais,  Usk,  Monmouthshire  &  Second  Pbizi;  15^ 
for  "  Enterprise,"  red,  white  face,  2  years,  8  months,  2  weeks,  1  day-old  ; 
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bred  by  Mr.  Child,  Westonbury,  Pfmbridge;  sire,  "Theodore;*  dam, 
"  Fair  Maid ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Wellington  "  (1112). 

John  Harding,  The  Greenhouse,  Alveley,  Bridgnorth,  Salop :  the  Beserve 
Numbevy  to  "  Lord  Battenhall,"  red,  white  face,  2  years,  5  months,  4  weeks- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Battenhall "  (2406) ;  dam,  **  Theora ;"  sire 
of  dam,  "SebastopoP  (1381). 

^enfords — Yearling  Bulls  oibove  One  afid  not  exceeding  Two  Years  old. 

Hbnby  James  Bailet,  Rosedale,  Tenbury,  Herefordshire :  First  Prize,  25/., 
for  ''King  of  the  Dale"  (3891),  red,  white  face,  1  year,  6  months,  3 
weeks-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Prince  Charles"  (4041);  dam, 
"  Queen  of  the  Valley  2nd ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Battenhall "  (2406). 

Edward  Lister,  Cefn  Ila,  Usk,  Monmouthshire :  Second  Prize,  15/.,  for  "  Black 
Eagle,*'  red,  white  face,  1  year,  5  months,  8  weeks,  2  days-old;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "Chanter**  (3738);  dam,  "Cherry;"  sire  of  dam, 
"Orphan  "(2622). 

IHer  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for 
"Marquis  of  Lome,"  red,  white  face,  1  year,  10  months,  2  weeks,  2 
days-old;  bred  by  Her  Majesty,  at  Flemish  Farm,  Windsor;  sire, 
"  Prince  George  Frederick ;"  dam,  "  Princess  Mary ;"  sire  of  dam, 
"Ajax." 

Warren  Evans,  of  Llandowlais,  Usk,  Monmouthshire  :  the  Reserve  Number^ 
to  "  Von  Moltke  2nd,"  red,  white  face,  1  year,  5  months,  2  weeks-old ; 
bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Von  Moltke "  (4234) ;  dam,  "Countess  3rd;" 
sire  of  dam,  "  Monaughty  "  (2117). 

Serefords — BM  Calves  above  Six  and  not  exceeding  Twelve  Monihs  old, 

Sarah  Edwards,  Win tercott,  Leominster,  Herefordshire:  First  Prize,  10?., 
for  "  Student,"  red,  white  face,  10  months,  2  weeks,  6-days-old  ;  bred  by 
herself;  sire,  "Winter  De  Cote  "  (4253);  dam,  "Lovely;"  sire  of  dam, 
"Tomboy"  (3546). 

•Charles  Henry  Hinckesman,  the  Poles,  Ludlow:  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for 
" Sir  Wilfred,"  red,  white  face,  11  months,  1  day-old;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "Battenhall"  (2406);  dam,  "Churchhouse  6th;"  sire  of  dam, 
"Agriculturist  "(1842). 

Thomas  Fenn,  Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow :  the  Reserve  Number,  to  "  Master 
Teme,"  red,  11  months,  4  weeks-old:  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  " Severus 
2nd  "  (2747)  ;  dam,  "  Miss  Teme ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Weston/'  (3597). 

Herefords — Cows  above  Three  Years  eld. 

"William  Burchall  Peren,  Compton  House,  South  Petherton,  Somerset: 
First  Prize,  201,,  for  "Ivington  Rose,"  red,  white  face,  8  years,  10 
months,  4  days-old,  in-calf;  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Lawton  Bury, 
Leominster;  sire,  "  Sir  Thomas"  (2228);  dam,  "  Red  Rose;"  sire  of  dam, 
"Master  Butterfly"  (1313). 

(Richard  Tanner,  Frodesley,  Dorrington,  Salop:  Seoond  Prize,  51,,  for 
"  Lady  Milton,"  red,  white  face,  4  years,  11  months,  3  weeks,  5  days-old, 
in-calf;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  V.  Ashwood,  Longden  Hall,  Wellington, 
Salop;  aire,  "Chieftain  the  6th"  (3018);  sire  of  dam,  "Milton" 
(2114). 
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to  *  L*G J  2xiC,*'  rad,  vime  ikot,  ^»  jobs.  T  Tntimm.  I  najk,  ^  dws-di 
ii»-cilf;  taid  br  LizoMsf;  aire.  -"Hooicn:^  ^^^^^  ::  obx^  -^Soa  ^f 
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wwki,  €  ^r»-old,  iiHC»lf;   bred  W  isma^i   mrt^  '''CcasKas^  ^661); 
dim,^D2»5esnf  etc  of  dam,  **  Cidefeci.  4^  "^  C:S«5^\ 

Eerrfords^TeaHm^ Heifen  Ame Omemmimei ninnTiij  Twa T^anM 

Phzuf  Trsnz,  TLe  Leoo,  Pembnopr :  Fiht  Pkzzz.  151^  for  ^Ex^i^zste,' 
nad,  viJte  fjoe,  1  jeu-,  10  zxicctbs,  1  veek,  2  aavB^iM^  hnd  W 
himmAi;  ««:,  ''Prorc«t"(4067);  dans,  •*Xcrmm;*art  of  obb,  "BoBng- 
brokc'  (1883). 

Paiup  Tubstek,  The  Leen,  Pembridae:  Si3oran>  Pbice,  ICiL.  iv  "SafelEte,' 
nd,  vbite  face,  1  jear,  10  mooths^  2  v«eks,  2  c&T^Hsdd;  Isvd  by  bim- 
•fclf;  »re,  ** Bachelor"  (2941);  dazn,«'LTma;*  is«  of  dsm,  "Fockyf 
(1243). 

Hevbt  Nicbolas  Edwabds,  Broadwmrd,  Leominsrer,  Hadsdiiuiv :  Tbbiv 
PKIZE,  5/.,  for  **  Acnie  2Dd,''  red,  white  imot,  1  jw,  9  ^mrm%^K*  z  wedOi 
3  day»-old ;  bred  bj  himself;  are,  ^  Sdr  Jo^  *  (3451)  ;  cxm,  ^^Ajijotf 
mre  'A  dam,  «  Dan  CConntU  "  (1952)l 

Heb  MAJEfTTT  THE  QuEE!?,  Windsor  Gasde:  the£evnv  JEai&er,to''Priso» 
Ixmise  Vjctoria,"  red,  white  lace,  1  year,  6  months,  1  w«^  4  dayi-old ; 
bred  by  Her  Majesty,  at  Flemish  Farm,  Windacr ;  sire,  "PaIimjc  Leopold;"* 
dam,  **  Adelaide  2nd ;"  sire  of  dam,  *•  Deoeptioo-"' 

BereffjrdM—Eaifer  Calve$  above  Six  and  mada^  Twdae  KoaOiM  oU. 

Philip  Tcbkeb,  The  Leen,  Pembridge,  Herefordshire :  FiBflnr  Pbizk,  lOL,  fo 
^Verbena,"  red,  white  face,  11  months,  4  weeks,  1  day-o&d;  bred  bj 
himself;  sire,  ** Provost **  (4067);  dam,  "Luna;"  8iIeofda^^*'Fnni7' 
(1243). 

Hehbt  Nicholab  Edwards,  Broadward,  Leominster,  Herefordshire :  Sbcosd 
Pbizb,  5/.,  for  «* Dolly,"  red,  white  face,  11  months,  3  days-old;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  ''Albert"  (3648);  dam,  ''Dahlia  2nd;''  sire  of  dam, 
♦'8an-ja-Cinto''(2209). 

William  Bubchell  Peben,  Compton  House,  South  Pethertoo,  Somefset :  tiie 
Jie$erve  Number,  to  "  l^dy  lAYender,**  red,  white  face,  11  months,  1  wedL- 
old;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Sir  William  "  (4141);  dam,  "Nonpsral;" 
sire  of  dam,  "  Priam  "  (3334). 

DewM — Bulls  above  Three  Yeare  old. 

VisoouNT  Falmouth,  Tregothnan,  Probus,  Cornwall :  Fibst  Fbbb,  25?^  for 
"  Jonquil,"  red,  4  years,  9  months,  3  weeks,  3  days-old  ;  bred  by  bimaelf ; 
sire,  " Sunflower •'^  (937);  dam,  "Picture  4th''  (2224);  sire  of  dim, 
"Napoleon '•(464). 

Wai/tbb  Fabthiko,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater,  SomersetshirB :  SboqkdPbbb, 
15^.,  for  "  Master  Harry,"  red,  3  years,  6  months,  3  weeks,  2  dsys-oid 
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bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Master  Arthur;"  dam,  "Lofty;**  sire  of  dam^ 
"  Sir  Peregrine.*' 

Viscount  Falmouth,  Tregothnan,  Probus,  Cornwall :  the  Beterve  Number^  ta 
"Kingcraft,"  red,  3  years,  11  months,  2  weeks-old;  bred  by  himself ;  sire^ 
" Sunflower **  (937);  dam,  "Peach"  (2905a);  sire  of  dam,  "Young 
Forester'' (759). 

Devom — Bulh  above  Two  and  not  exceeding  Three  Years  old. 

The  Executrix  of  the  late'Mr.  James  Davy,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton,. 
Devon:  First  Prize,  25Z.,  for  '*Duke  of  Flitton  8th,"  red,  2  years,  2 
months,  2  weeks,  2  days-old ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy  ;  sire, 
"Duke  of  Flitton  4th"  (827);  dam,  "Temptress  2nd"  (3070);  sire  of 
dam, "  Duke  of  Cornwall "  (820). 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle :  the  Reserve  Number^  to  "  Prince 
Imperial,"  red,  2  years,  10  months,  2  days-old ;  bred  by  Her  Majesty,  at 
Norfolk  Farm,  Windsor  Park  ;  sire,  "  Napier ;"  dam,  "  Princess  Beatrice  f* 
sire  of  dam,  "  Prince  Alfred." 

Devons — Yearling  BuUs  above  One  and  not  exceeding  Two  Years  old, 

Walter  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater,  Somerset :  First  Prize,  25Z.,. 
for  "  Master  Robin,'*  rod,  1  year,  11  months, 4  weeks,  1  day-old;  bred  by 
himself ;  sire,  "  Master  Arthur ;"  dam,  "  Verbena.** 

The  Executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton, 
Devon  :  the  Reserve  Number ^  to  "  Duke  of  Flitton  10th,"  rod,  1  year, 
6  months,  3  weeks,  6  days-old ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  James  iSivy; 
sire,  "Duke  of  Flitton  5th;"  dam,  "Lavender"  (2819);  sire  of  dam,. 
"  AdmiraP  (771a). 

Devons — BvU  Calves  above  Six  and  not  exceeding  Twelve  Monihs  old. 

The  Executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton, 
Devon :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  "  Duke  of  Plymouth,"  red,  7  months, 
3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy ;  sire,  "  Duke  of  Flitton 
5th ;"  dam,  "  Duchess  of  Plymouth  "  (2661) ;  sire  of  dam,  "  Gold  Medal 
Duke  of  Flitton  "(613). 

Walter  Farthing,  Stowey  Court,  Bridgwater,  Somerset :  Second  Prize,  5Z., 
for  his  red,  6  months,  2  weeks,  1  day-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Able ;"  dam,  "  Cheerful ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Duke  of  Gothelney." 

Walter  Farthing,  Stowey  Court :  the  Reserve  Number^  to  his  red,  7  months,. 
1  week,  4  days-old ;  bred  by  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  Bart.,  St» 
Audries,  Bridgwater. 

Devons — Cows  above  Three  Years  old. 

Trevor  Leb  Senior,  Broughton  House,  Aylesbury,  Bucks :  First  Prize» 
20^.,  for  "  Moss  Rose,"  light  red,  6  years,  8  months,  3  weeks-old,  in-calf ;. 
bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Isle  of  Wight ;  sire,  "  Island  Prince  ;" 
dam, "  Modesty." 

John  Azariah  Smith,  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester:  Second  Prize,  10^.^ 
for  "  Picture,"  red,  3  years,  3  months,  2  weeks,  6  days-old,  in-milk ;  bred 
by  himself ;  sire,  "  Strattou ;"  dam,  "  Picture ;  sire  of  dam,  "  Augustus  ** 
(778). 
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The  ExBCUTBix  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molten, 
Devon:  the  Reserve  Number,  to  "Lavender"  (2819),  red,  7  yean,  1 
week,  1  day-old,  in-calf;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy  ;  sire,  ** Ad- 
miral," (771a);  dam,  "Picture  6th"  (2226);  sire  of  dam,  "Prince 
Alfred"  (491). 

Devons — Heifers  in-milk  or  tn-col/,  not  exceeding  Three  Tears  old. 

The  Executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molten, 
Devon  :  Fibst  Prize,  151^  for  "  Temptress  3rd,"  red,  2  years,  3  weeks,  1 
day-old,  in-calf;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Jaifies  Davy;  sire,  "Duke  of 
Flitton  4th"  (827);  dam,  "Gold  Medal  Temptress"  (1672);"  sire  of 
dam,  "Davy's  Napoleon  3rd"  (464). 

John  Azariah  Smith,  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester  :  Second  Psize,  101,  for 
"  Honest,"  red,  2  years,  7  months,  3  weeks-old,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Duke  of  York ;"  dam,  "Honest;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Trio"  (940). 

'George  Turner,  Brampford  Speke,  Exeter :  the  Reserve  Number^  to  **  Devo- 
niensis,"  red,  2  years,  9  months,  1  week,  3  days-old,  in-calf ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Frank  Quartly;"  dam,  "Duchess  4th.* 

Devons — Yearling  Heifers,  <d)ove  One  and  not  exceeding  Two  Tears  oil 

John  Azariah  Smith,  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester  :  First  Prize,  15/.,  for 
"  Picture,"  red,  1  year,  9  months,  2  weeks,  1  day-old ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Duke  of  York ;"  dam,  "  Picture ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Augustus  "  (778). 

George  Turner,  Brampford  Speke,  Exeter:  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for 
"  Muriel,"  red,  1  year,  11  months,  1  week,  3  days-old ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Marquis  of  Lome ;"  dam,  "  Duchess  3rd." 

Trevor  Lee  Senior,  Broughton  House,  Aylesbury :  the  Reserve  Number,  to 
"Lady  Maude,"  red,  1  year,  7  months,  3  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "  Stowey ;"  dam,  "' Yoimg  Daisey." 

Devons — Heifer-Calves  above  Six  and  under  Twelve  Moniha  old. 

The  Executrix  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Moltoa, 
Devon :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  "  Princess  Alice  4th,"  red,  7  months,  4 
weeks-old ;  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Davy  ;  sire,  "  Duke  of  FUttoD 
5th;"  dam,  "Princess  Alice  2nd"  (2971);  sire  of  dam,  "Duke  of 
Flitton  2nd"  (825). 

Trevor  Lee  Senior,  Broughton  House,  Aylesbury :  Second  Prize,  5L,  for 
"Moss  Hose  1st,"  red,  11  months,  3  weeks-old;  bred  by  himself;  fiie, 
"  Stowey;"  dam,  "Moss  Rose." 

Viscount  Falmouth,  Tregothnan,  Probus,  Cornwall  :  the  Reserve  Number, 
to  his  red,  11  months,  1  week,  3  days-old  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Jon- 
quil ;"  dam,  "  Rubra." 

Jerseys — Bulls  above  One  Year  old. 

Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Chesham,  Bucks :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  **  Buod,' 
dark  silver  grey,  2  years,  1  month,  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himaft^f 

Walter  Gilbey,  Hargrave  Park,  Stanstead,  Essex :  Second  Peizs^  6i,  fer 
"  Don,"  fawn,  2  years,  2  months-old ;  breeder  unknown. 

George  Digby  Winqfield-Diqby,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset:  the  Reserve 
Number,  to  "  Cowboy,"  fiawn,  about  3  years-old  ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  BaJkiiid, 
Jersey. 
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Jerseys — Cows  above  Three  Years  old, 

Gbobge  Simpson,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey :  First  Pbize,  10?., for  "Gentle,*^ 
grey  fawn,  3  years,  11  months-old,  in-milk ;  breeder  unknown. 

Waltkb  Gilbey,  Hargrave  Park,  Stanstead,  Essex:  Second  Pbee,  5Z., 
for  "  Lady  Grey,"  fawn,  5  years,  1  month-old,  in-milk ;  bred  by  Mr. 
P.  Gaudin,  of  Spring  Farm,  St  Martin's,  Jersey ;  sire,  "  Clement ;"  daro^ 
"Lady  Best" 

Walteb  Gilbet,  Hargrave  Park :  the  Reserve  Number^  to  "  Duchess,"  fawn, 
5  years,  4  months,  3  weeks-old,  in-milk ;  bred  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Le  Feuvre,. 
St  Peter's,  Jersey  ;  sire,  **  Cardinal ;"  dam,  **  Queen  Mab." 

Jerseys — Heifers,  in-miik  or  in-calf  not  exceeding  Three  Tears  old. 

Walteb  Gilbey,  Hargrave  Park,  Stanstead,  Essex :  Fibst  Pbize,  lOi.,  for 
''Tal,"  fawn,  2  years,  11  months,  3  weeks-old,  in-milk;  breeder  un- 
known. 

Geoboe  Simpson,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  Surrey :  Sec30nd  Pbize,  W.,  for 
**  Madge,"  fawn,  2  years,  3  months,  1  week-old,  in-milk ;  bred  by  himself ; 
sire,  "  Prince ;"  dam,  **  Madcap;"  sire  of  dam,  **  The  Young  Duke." 

Geoboe  Diqby  Wingfield-Diqby,  Sherborne  Castle,  Dorset:  the  Reserve 
Number^  to  "  Queen  of  the  Vale,"  lemon,  2  years,  8  months,  3  days-old, 
in-calf :  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  "  Sir  Jerry ;"  dam,  "  Picture." 

Ouemseys — Btdls  above  One  Year  old. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Rundle  Watson,  .  La  Favorita,  Guernsey :  Fibst  Pbize, 
lOZ.,  for  "  Cloth  of  Gold,"  fawn,  2  years,  3  months,  3  weeks,  4  days-old ; 
bred  by  Mr.  Robin,  Les  Landes,  Guernsey ;  sire,  **  Fair  Lad ;"  dam,  "  La 
Charbonn^." 

Thomas  Maindonald,  Les  Epdrons,  Guernsey :  Second  Pbee,  61,,  for 
"  Billy,"  pale  red  and  white,  2  years,  2  weeks,  2  days-old ;  bred  by 
himself. 

Thomas  Statteb,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester :  the  Reserve  Number, 
to  "  Poitou,"  yellow  and  white,  2  years,  6  months,  2  weeks,  2  days-old ; 
bred  by  himself. 

Ouemseys — Cows  above  Three  Years  old, 

Thomas  Maindonald,  Les  Ep^rons,  Guernsey :  Fibst  Pbize,  10?.,  for  "Char- 
lotte," pale  red  and  white,  6  years,  2  months-old,  in-calf:  bred  by 
Morish,  Clos  du  Valle,  Guernsey. 

John  Shaw,  Beech  Hill,  Swanland,  Yorkshire :  Seoond  Pbize,  51,,  for  his 
yellow  and  white,  5  years-old,  in-milk ;  bred  by  Mr.  C.  Le  Page,  St, 
Andrew's,  Guernsey ;  sire,  "  Champion." 

Thomas  Maindonald,  Les  Ep^rons,  the  Reserve  Number,  to  "  Luce,"  black 
and  white,  4  years,  3  months,  1  week-old,  in-calf;  bred  by  Mr.  Le 
Lacheur,  Les  Norgiots,  St.  Andrew's,  Guernsey. 

Ouemseys — Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf  not  exceeding  Three  Years  old. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Rundle  Watson,  La  Favorita,  Guernsey  :  Fibst  Pbizb, 
101.,  for  "  Bijou,"  red  and  white,  2  years-old,  in-calf;  bred  by  Mr.  James, 
La  Quevilette,  Guernsey ;  sire,  **  Trumpeter.** 
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QaUowayi-rBuUs  above  Two  Tears  old. 

James  Graham^  Parcelstown,  Longtown,  Cumberland  :  Fibst  Prize,  10^  f<r 
"  Willie  of  Westbumflat "  (623\  black,  7  years,  2  months,  3  week»-old; 
bred  by  Mr.  W.  Keir,  Whithaugn,  Newcastleton,  Roxburgh ;  sire,  **J(xkf 
dam,  "  Bess  of  Whithaugh  ;**  sire  of  dam,  "  Border  Reiver." 

^OHN  FisHBB,  Knells,  Carlisle,  Cumberland  :  Secoitd  Prize,  5/.,  for  "  Squire 
Dacre"  (534),  black,  6  years,  4  months,  3  days-old;  bred  by  Mr.  J. 
Graham,  Parcelstown,  I^ngtown  ;  sire,  "  Border  Knight "  (539) ;  dm, 
**  Rose  of  Galloway  "  (1311) ;  sire  of  dam,  "  Sh-  James  ^  (537). 

Oallotoays — Cows  above  Three  Tears  old. 

IValton  Raikb,  Low  Wanwood,  Alston,  Cumberland :  First  Prize,  10?^  fcr 
"Queen  of  the  Tyne,"  black,  6  years,  2  months,  1  week,  4  days-old; 
in-calf;  bred  by  himselfl 

The  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Queensbuby,  K.G.,  Drumlanrig  Castk, 
Thomhill,  Dumfriesshire :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  "Jean,"  black,  7  yesa, 
4  months-old,  in-milk;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Giflfeu^,  Torhou&kie,  Newtoo 
Stewart;  8u:e,  "Wallace;*  dam,  "Jean." 

The  Duke  op  Buccleuch  and  Quebnsbubt,  K.G.,  Drumlanrig  Gutk, 
the  Reserve  Number^  to  "Louisa  2nd"  (1379),  black,  3  years,  4  months, 
3  weeks,  4  days-old,  in-milk ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Cunningham,  Tarbrnch, 
Dalbeattie;  sire,  "Havelock**  (544);  dam,  "Louisa." 

OaUoways — Heifers^  in-milk  or  in-calf ^  under  Three  Tears  old. 

James  Gbaham,  Parcelstown,  Longtown,  Cumberland  :  First  Prize,  lOL,  fcr 
"  Dame  Margaret  Douglas  "  (1327),  black,  2  years,  8  months,  2  weckB- 
old,  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Willie  ofWestbumflat"  (523)-  dam, 
. "  2nd  Hannah  "  (1317) ;  sire  of  dam,  "  Glenorcky  "  (521). 

•  James  Graham,  Parcelstown:  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  "  Queen  of  LTne" 
(1328),  black,  2  years,  8  months,  1  week-old,  in-calf;  bred  by  himseli ; 
sire,  "Willie  of Westbumflat "  (523);  dam,  "Forest  Queen"  a314)- 
sire  of  dam,  "  Sir  Walter '»  (536).  ^ 

Ayrskires — Btdls  above  Two  Tears  eld. 

Thomas  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester :  First  Prize,  lOi, 
for  "  The  Hero,"  red  and  white,  about  3  years-old ;  breeder  un- 
known. 

Ayrshires — Cows  above  Three  Tears  old. 

Thomas  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester :  First  Prize,  lOL 
for  "  Maid  of  Ayr,"  red  and  white,  about  4  years,  6  months-old,  in-milk  • 
breeder  unknown,  ' 

Ayr^fiires— Heifers  in-mtlk  or  in-calf  under  Three  Tears  old. 
Thomas  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Whitefield,  Manchester:  First  Prize.  161  fa 
uiiS^'  ^^  ^^  -^^^  between  ^2  and  3  yearsH)ld,^in-ii2ft;  }x^ 
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Other  Established  Breeds — BuUs  above  One  Year  eld. 

LoBD  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Dereham,  Norfolk :  Fibst  Pbize,  102.,  for  his 
(Norfolk  Polled),  red,  2  years,  3  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Benjamin  Beown,  Thursford,  Dereham,  Norfolk:  Second  Peizs,  K.,  for 
*< Norfolk  Duke"  (Norfolk  Polled),  red,  8  years,  3  weeks-old ;  bied  by 
Mr.  N.  Powell,  Little  Snoring,  Fakenham. 

Jebemiah  James  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich:  the  Beserve 
Number,  to  "Cherry  Duke"  (Norfolk  Polled),  blood  red,  5  years,  4 
months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Wolton,  Newboume  Hall,  Wood- 
bridge  ;  sire, "  Esquire ;"  dam,  **  Beauty." 

Other  Established  Breeds — Cows  above  Three  Years  old, 

Benjamin  Brown,  Thursford,  Dereham,  Norfolk:  Fibst  Prize,  lOL,  for 
•*  Countess  "  (Norfolk  Polled),  ned,  4  years,  3  months,  2  days-old,  in-milk, 
and  in-calf;  bred  by  himself;  sire, '* Norfolk  Duke ;"  dain,  "Hansom ;*• 
sire  of  dam,  **  Tenant  Farmer." 

Jeremiah  James  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich :  Second  Prize, 
5?.,  for  "Buttercup"  (Norfolk  Polled),  blood  red,  6  years,  7  months, 
3  weeks-old,  in  milk  and  in-calf;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Hammond,  Bale, 
llietford ;  sire,  "  Sir  Nicholas  ;"  dam,  "  Butler." 

LoBD  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Dereham,  Norfolk :  the  Beserve  Number,  to 
"Brownie"  (Norfolk  Polled),  red,  3  years,  7  months-old,  in*>calf ;  bred  by 
Mr.  B.  Brown,  Thursford,  Dereham. 

Other  Established  Breeds — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf ^  not  exceeding 
Three  Years  old. 

Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Dereham,  Norfolk :  First  Prize,  101.,  for 
"  Minnie  3rd  "  (Norfolk  Polled),  red,  2  years,  4  months-old,  in-calf ;  bred 
by  himself. 

Jeremiah  James  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich:  Second  Prize, 
51,  for  "Handsome"  (Norfolk  Polled),  blood  red,  2  years,  11  months,  2 
weeks,  3  days-old,  in  milk  and  in-calf ;  bred  by  Mr.  Brown,  Thursford ; 
sire,  "  Norfolk  Duke ;"  dam,  "  Thursford  Hwidsome ;"  sire  of  dam, 
"Tenant  Farmer." 

Pairs  of  Dairy  Cows  of  any  breed,  for  breeding  and  milMng 
purposes,* 

William  Dunn,  Ellerby  Grange,  Skirlaugh,  Hull :  First  Prize,  101.,  for  his 
Shorthorns,  red  and  white,  7  years-^ld ;  light  hazel,  5  years-old ;  both 
bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Statter,  Stand  Hall :  Second  Prize,  5L,  for  his  Yorkshires,  "  Dairy 
Maid  "  and  "  Buttercup,"  roan,  about  5  years-old ;  breeders  unknown. 

Pairs  of  Hiree-Years-old  Heifers  of  any  breed,  in  milk-or  in-calf,* 

Oeorge  Ashburner,  Low  Hall,  Broughton-in-Fumess,  Lancashire:  First 
Prize,  10?.,  for  his  Shorthorns,  "  Duchess  of  Kirkby,"  roan,  3  years,  3 
months,  1  week,  4  days-old  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, "  Grand  Duke  lOtJi " 

*  GiTcn  by  the  Hull  Butchers. 
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(21,848);,  dam,  "Nightingale  Oxford,"  by  "Oxford"  (20,449);  v^ 
"  Florence,"  red,  3  years,  3  months,  2  weeks,  2  days-old ;  bred  by  Mr. 
T.  Waller,  Berkswell.  Coventry;  sire,  "Grand  Duke  9th "  (19,379)^ 
dam,  "Rosette"  by  "Marmaduke"  (14,897). 

Jambs  and  William  Mabtin,  Newmarket,  Aberdeen  :  Seoohd  Pbizi,  5/^  for 
their  red,  2  years,  3  months,  2  days-old  ;  and  red,  little  white,  2  years,  S 
months,  2  weeks,  4  days-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Morrison,  Upper  Cotburs, 
Banffshire. 


SHEEP. 

Leicesters — Shearling  Bama. 

Geobob  Tubkbb,  Jun.,  Thorpelands,  Northampton :  Fibst  Pbizb,  202L,  for 
his  about  1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Bobtok,  Barton  House,  Barton-le-Street,  Malton,  Yorkshire :  Seco5D 
Pbizb,  10^.,  for  his  1  year,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Geobge  Tubneb,  Jun.,  Thorpelands :  Thibd  Pbize,  52.,  for  liis  aboat  1  year, 

3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Geobge  Tubneb,  Jun.,  Thorpelands:  the  Reserve  Number^  to  his  abost 

1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Leicesters — Bams  of  any  other  age, 

Thomas  Mabbis,  The  Chase,  Ulceby,  Lincolnshire :  Pibst  Pbizb,  20i^  for  his 

2  years,  3  months,  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Bobton,  Barton  House,  Malton :  Second  Pbize,  10^.,  for  his  2  yean, 

4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Bobton,  Barton  House :  Thibd  Pbize,  5^.,  for  his  4  years,  4  moothi-old ; 
bred  by  himself. 

John  Bobton,  Barton  House :  the  Beterve  Number,  to  his  3  yean,  4  moaths- 
old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Leicesters — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 

Geoboe  Tubneb,  Jun.,  Thorpelands,  Northampton :  Fibst  Pbizs,  15^  for  kii 
1  year,  3  months-old  :  bred  by  himself. 

John  Bobton,  Barton  House,  Barton-le-Street,  Malton :  Ssoond  Pbize,  1(V, 
for  his  I  year,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Teasdale  Hilton  Hutchinbon,  Manor  House,  Catterick  :    Thibd  Pbizb,  5L, 
for  his  various  ages ;  bred  by  himself. 

Teasdale  H.  Hutchinson,  Manor  House,  Catterick :   the  Reserve  Kumher, 
to  his  various  ages  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cotstoolds — Shearling  Bams. 

Thomas  Bbown,  Marham  Hall  Farm,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk:  Fibst 
Pbize,  20^.,  for  his  1  year,  4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himaplf 

Thomas  Bbown,  Marham  Hall  Farm :  Second  Pbize,  102.,  for  his  I  ycar^ 
4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Thoxas  Bbown,  Marham  Hall  Farm:  Thibd  Pbize,  51.,  for  his  1  year, 
4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

BussELL  SwANWicK,  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester :  the 
Reserve  Number^  to  his  1  year,  4  months,  2  weeks-old;  bred  by 
himself. 

Cotawolds — Hams  of  any  other  Age, 

Thohas  Brown,  Marham  Hall  Farm,  Downham  Market :  Fibst  Pbize,  20/., 
for  his  3  years,  4  months,  2  weeks-old;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Bbown,  Marham  Hall  Farm :  Second  Pbizk,  lOZ.,  for  his  4  years, 
4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

BussELL  SwANWicK,  Royal  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester :  Third 
Prize,  5^,  for  his  2  years,  4  months,  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Brown,  Marham  Farm,  the  Beserve  Number^  to  his  3  years,  4  months, 

2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cotatoolds — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 

Mart  Godwin,  Troy  Farm,  Somerton,  Deddington,  Oxon  :  First  Prize,  15?., 
for  her  about  1  year,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  herself. 

BussELL  SwANWicK,  Roysl  Agricultural  College  Farm,  Cirencester :  Second 
Prize,  lOL,  for  his  1  year,  4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

T.  BsALE  Brown,  Salperton  Park,  Andoversford,  Gloucestershire :  TraaD 
Prize,  52.,  for  his  1  year,  3  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

T.  Bealb  Brown,  Salperton  Park :  the  Reserve  Number,  to  his  1  year,  3 
months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lincolns — Shearling  Bams. 

William  and  Henry  Duddinq,  Ptoton  House,  Wragby,  Lincolnshire: 
First  Prize,  20^,  for  their  1  year,  3  months,  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by 
themselves. 

Edward  John  Howard,  Nocton  Rise,  Lincolnshire :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for 
his  1  year,  3  months^  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincolnshire :  Third  Prize,  5Z.,  for  his  1  year,  4  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Clarke,  Ashby-de-la-Launde,  Sleaford:  the  Reserve  Number,  to 
his  1  year,  4  months,  1  week-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lincolns — Bams  of  any  other  Age, 

William  and  Henry  Duddinq,  Panton  House,  Wragby :  First  Prize,  20/., 
for  their  2  years,  3  months,  3  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  themselves. 

William  F.  Marshall,  Branston,  Lincoln:   Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  his 

3  years,  4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  T.  Casswell,  Ponton. 

John  Pears,  Mere,  Lincolnshire :  Third  Prize,  5/.,  for  his  3  years,  4  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lincolns — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes, 

John  Byron,  Eirkby  Green,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire :  First  Prize,  15^.,  for 
his  1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Charles  Glabke,  Ashby-de-la-Lannde,  Sleaford :  Sscx>VD  Pbize,  102L,  for 
his  1  year,  4  months-old;  bred  by  himselC 

William  HEssELTuns,  Beaumont  Cote,  Barton-on-Humber :  Thibd  Prize, 
5^.,  for  his  about  1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himaelf. 

EiCHABD  Newoohb  Mobley,  Leadeuham,  Qrantham  :  the  Meserve  Nufkber,  to 
nis  1  year,  4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Border  Leicesters  ^Shearling  Sams. 

Tbomab  Forsteb,  Jun.,  Ellingham,  Chathill,  Northumberland :  FntsT  Pbizi^ 
20l,y  for  his  1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Alexander  Bell,  Linton,  Eelso,  Boxbuigh,  N.B. :  Sbcx>nd  Pbize,  IQl^  kr 
his  1  year,  3  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

William  Pubves,  Linton  Bumfoot,  Eelso,  Boxburgh,  N.B.  :  Thibd  Pbixb, 
5/.,  for  his  1  year,  3  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  MmBelf. 

William  Purveb,  Linton  Bumfoot:  the  Beserve  Number^  to  his  1  year,^ 
months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Border  Leicesters — Bamg  of  any  other  Age. 

Thomas  Forsteb,  Jun.,  Ellingham,  Chathill,  Northumberland  :  First  Pbqe^ 
201,,  for  his  3  or  4  years-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Fobster,  Jun.,  Ellingham :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  about  ijenn, 
3  months-old ;  bred  by  Miss  Stark,  of  Mellendean,  KeLso,  Roxburgh. 

George  Laino,  Wark,  Coldstream,  Northumberland:  Third  Prize,  51, 
for  his  2  years,  3  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

BiCHABD  Tweedie,  The  Forest,  Catterick :  the  Beserve  Numher,  to  "  Boxer," 
3  years,  3  months-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Knight  of  LoUuan,^ 
sire  of  dam,  "  Stark  5th." 

Border  Leicesters — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 

William  Purves,  Linton  Bumfoot,  Kelso,  Boxburgh:  First  Prize,  loL, 
for  his  1  year,  3  months,  2  weeks-old  :  bred  by  himself. 

William  Purves,  Linton  Bumfoot :  Second  Prize,  10/.,  for  his  1  year,  5 
months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

EiCHARD  Tweedie,  the  Forest,  Catterick :  the  Beserve  Number,  to  his  1  year, 
3  months,  2  weeks-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Sir  SomueL" 

Oxfordshire  Downs — Shearling  Bams. 

John  Treadwell,  Upper  Winchendon,  Aylesbury :  First  Prize,  20L,  for  his 
about  1  year,  4  months,  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Wallis,  Old  Shifford,  Bampton,  Faringdon:  Seooxo)  Prize,  lOL, 
for  his  1  year,  6  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Wallis,  Old  Shifford :  Third  Prize,  6Z.,  to  his  1  year,  5  moDtla, 
2  weeks-old;  bred  by  himself. 

The  Dure  of  Marlborough,  K.G.,  of  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock,  Oxen: 
the  Beserve  Number,  to  his  1  year,  4  months,  2  weeka-old ;  bred  hf 

himself. 
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Oxfordshire  Doums — Bams  of  any  other  age. 

John  TBBAD¥rBLL,  Upper  WinchendeD,  Aylesbury:  Fibst  Pbizb,  20L,  for 
"  Guildford,"  about  3  years,  4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himselL 

Gboboe  Walus,  Old  Shifford,  Hampton,  Faringdon :  Sboond  Pbize,  101^  for 
his  3  years,  5  months,  2  weeks-<>ld ;  bred  by  himsell 

A.  F.  Milton  Druce,  Twelve  Acres,  Eynsham :  Third  Prizb,  5^.,  for  his 

2  years,  6  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Frederick  Street,  Harrowden  House,  Bedford :  the  Beservs  Number^  to  his 

3  years,  5  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Oxfordshire  Downs — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 

Charles  Howard,  Biddenham,  Bedford :  First  Prize,  15^.,  for  his  1  year, 

4  months,  2  wedka-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

A.  F.  Milton  Druce,  Twelve  Acres,  Eynsham,  Oxon :  Second  Prize,  10^, 
for  his  1  year,  5  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Howard,  Biddenham,  Bedford :  the  Reserve  Number^  to  his  1  year, 
4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

[Long  Wools  of  any  Breed — Pens  of  Twenty-jive  Shearling  Oimmers  of 

the  same  flock, 

John  Pears,  Merc,  Lincoln :  First  Prize,  25Z.,  for  his  (Lincolns)  1  year, 
4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Clarke,  Ashby-de-la-Launde,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire :  Second  Prize, 
15^.,  for  his  (Lincolns)  1  year,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Edward  John  Howard,  Nocton  Rise,  Nocton,  Lincoln  :  Third  Prize,  10?., 
for  his  (Lincolns)  1  year,  3  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Byron,  Kirkby  Green,  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire :  the  Reserve  Nwmher^  to 
his  (Lincolns)  1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sofdhdowns — Shearling  Bams, 

William  Rigden,  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  his  1  year, 
4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Francis  John  Savile  Foljambe,  M.P.,  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop,  Notts: 
Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  1  year,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Jeremiah  James  Colman,  M.P.,  Carrow  House,  Norwich:  Third  Prize, 
5/.,  for  "Governor,**  1  year,  4  months,  2  weeks-old;  bred  by  himself; 
sire, "  Young  Bury.*' 

H.R.EL  The  Prince  of  Wales,  K.Q.,  Sandringham,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk : 
the  Reserve  Number,  to  his  1  year,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  His  Royal 
Highness. 

Southdowns — Bams  of  any  other  Age, 

William  Riqden,  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex :  First  Prize,  20?.,  for  his  3  years, 
4  months-old ;  bred  by  himselC 

WiLUAM  RioDEN,  Hove :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  3  years,  4  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

^2 
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LoBD  WALSiKaHAM,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford :  Thibd  Pbizb,  52L,  for  his  2  yean, 
4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

£LR.H.  Thb  Prinoe  of  Wales,  E.G.,  Sandringham,  Song's  Lynn:  the 
BMorvt  Numher^  to  his  2  yeais,  4  months-old ;  bred  bj  His  Bojal 
Highness. 

Souihdouma — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 

Lord  Walsinoham,  Merton  Hall,  Thetford:  First  Prize,  15/.,  for  his  1 
year,  4  months-old,  bred  by  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  E.G.,  Goodwood,  Chichester :  Sboond  Prize,  10^^ 
for  his  1  year,  6  months-old;  bred  by  himself. 

The  Duke  of  Hichhond,  E.G.,  Goodwood,  Chichester :  Third  Prize,  51, 
for  his  1  year,  5  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Lord  Sondes,  Elmham  Hall,  Dereham,  Norfolk :  the  Beserve  Number,  to  his 

1  year,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Shropshirea — Shearling  Bama. 

Lord  Ghesham,  Latimer,  Chesham,  Bucks :  First  Prize,  202.,  for  his  1  yeir, 

2  months,  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sarah  Beaoh,  The  Hattons,  Brewood,  Staffordshire :  Seoomd  Prize,  10{., 
for  her  1  year,  3  months,  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  herself. 

John  Coxon,  Freeford  Farm,  Lichfield,  Staffs. :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  his 
1  year,  3  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Charles  Byrd,  Littywood,  Stafford :  the  Beserve  Number,  to  his  1  yetr, 
4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Shropehiree — Bame  of  any  oiher  Age, 

Edward  Crane,  Shrawardine,  Shrewsbm-y :  First  Prize,  202.,  for  bis  3  yetn, 

3  months,  1  week-old ;  bred  by  himself;  site,  "  Caractacos ;"  sire  of  dam, 
"  Celebrity." 

Thomas  Fenn,  Stonebrook  House,  Ludlow,  Salop :  Second  Prize,  101.,  to 
"  Ensdon  Hero,"  2  years,  3  months,  1  week-old ;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"Kingcraft ;"  sire  of  dam,  "Novelty." 

Joseph  Pulley,  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  **  Dorchester 
Hero,"  2  years,  3  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  Lord  Ghesham,  Latimer, 
Chesham  ;  sire,  ManselFs  "  No.  8 ;"  sire  of  dam,  "Milton." 

Sarah  Beach,  The  Hattons,  Brewood,  Penkridge,  Siafb :  the  i^eserve  ^imi^, 
to  her  3  years,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  herself. 

Shropshiree — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewea* 

Lord  Chesham,  Latimer,  Chesham:  First  Prize,  152.,  for  his  1  year,  2 
months,  3  weeks'old ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Hanburt  Bradburn,  Pipe  Place,  Lichfield :  Second  Prize,  102.,  for  his 

1  year,  4  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Hanburt  Bradburn  :  Third  Prize,  52.,  for  his  1  year,  4  months, 

2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Sarah  Beach,  the  Hattons,  Brewood,  Penkridge ;  the  Beaerve  Number,  to 
her  1  year,  3  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  herself. 
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Hampshire  and  other  Short  Wools — Shearling  Bams. 

Alfbed  Morrison,  Fonthill  House,  Tisbury,  Wilts :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his 
(Hampshire  Down)  1  year,  4  months,  2  wec^s-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Alfred  Morrison,  Second  Prize,  57.,  for  his  (Hampshire  Down)  1  year, 
4  months,  3  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Rawlence,  Bulbridge,  Wilton,  Salisbury  :  the  Beserve  Number^  to  his 
(Hampshire  Down)  1  year,  5  months,  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Hampshire  and  other  Short  Wools — Bams  of  any  other  Age. 

James  Rawlence,  Bulbridge,  Wilton :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  (Hampshire 
Down)  2  years,  5  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Alfred  Morrison,  Fonthill  House,  Tisbury,  Wilts :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for 
his  (Hampshire  Down)  3  years,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Rawlence,  Bulbridge:  the  Reserve  Number,  to  his  (Hampshire 
Down),  3  years,  5  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Hampshire  and  other  Short  Wools — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 

James  Rawlence,  Bulbridge :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  (Hampshire  Down) 
1  year,  5  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

James  Rawlence,  Bulbridge :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  (Hampshire  Down) 
1  year,  5  months,  2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cheviots — Shearling  Bams, 

Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope,  Jedburgh,  N.B. :   First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his 

1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  1  year,  3  months-old ; 

bred  by  himself. 
Robert  Shortreed,  Attonbum,  Kelso,  N.  B. :  the  Reserve  Number^  to  his 

1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Cheviots — Bams  of  any  other  Age. 

Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  3  years,  3  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his  2  years,  3  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

John  Robson,  Bymess,  Rochester,  Northumberland :  the  Reserve  Number,  to 
"  Highland  Chief,"  3  years,  4  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

CJieviots — Pens  of  Five  Ewes. 

Thomas  Elliot,  Hindhope:  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  various  ages;  bred  by 

himself. 
Robert  Shortreed,  Attonbum,  Kelso,  N.B. :   Second  Prize,  5?.,  for  his 

1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Blackfaced  Mountain — Shearling  Bams. 

Christopher  Armstrong,  Ashgill  Side,  Alston,  Cumberland :  First  F^ize, 
10?.,  for  "  Champion,"  1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 
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Alexander  Weabino  Long,  Mint  Cottage,  Eenda 
''  J/LoBi&A^  1  year,  8  months-old ;  bred  by  himM 

Blaekfaeed  Mountain — Bams  of  an 

Ghbibtopheb  ABMSTBONa,  Ashgill  Side,  Alston,  G 
lOZ.,  for  **  Mountain  Heather,"  2  years,  3  mont 

Chablbb  H.  Wilson,  Bigmaden,  Eirkby  LonsdaU 
Prize,  5?.,  for  "Fan,"  4  years-old;  bred  b 
Cottage,  Kendal. 

Ceables  H.  Wilson,  Rigmaden  :  the  Reserve  Nw 
old ;  bred  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Long. 

Blaekfaeed  Mountain — Pens  of} 

Gborgb  Cbawthers,  Gale  Hall,  Penrith,  Cumberla 
his  1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

Alexander  Wearing  Long,  Mint  Cottage,  Kenda 
his  1  year,  3  months-old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Mountain  Sheep — Shearling  1 

Benjakin  Dobson,  Brook  Street,  Ilklcy,  Yorkshii 
his  (Loi^)  1  year,  3  months-old ;  bred  by  hin 

Mountain  Sheep — Bams  of  any 

Benjamin  Dobson,  Brook  Street,  Ilkley :  First 
King "  (Lonk\  3  years,  3  months,  1  week- 
Green,  Keighley. 

Christopher  H.  Wilson,  High  Park,  Kendal :  Se 
(Herdwick),  9  years-old. 

Mountain  Sheep — Pens  of  Fit 

Benjamin  Dobson,  Brook  Street,  Ilkley :  First 
various  ages ;  bred  by  himself. 

Pens  of  Ten  Shearling  Wether  Sheep 

Frederick  John  Percy  Clarke,  North  Ferriby 
Prize,  10?.,  for  his  (Leicesters)  1  year,  3  moni 

The  Executors  of  the  late  Earl  of  Zetland,  A 
shire :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for  their  (Shroj 
2  weeks-old ;  bred  by  the  late  Earl  of  Zetland 

James  and  William  Martin,  Newmarket,  Aber 
to  their  1  year  3  months-old  Cross  Downs : 
Turves,  Aberdeenshire. 


♦  Prizes  given  by  the  Hull  Bu 
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PIGS. 

Large  White  Breed— Boars  above  Twelve  JKTofi^  old.  ] 

Clemsnt  E.  N.  Beswiok-Botds,  Fyke  House,  Littleborough,  Lancashire: 
FiBST  Prize,  1(W.,  for  **  Velocipoie,''  3  years,  3  days-old;  bred  by  Mr. 
Henry  Neild,  Worsley,  Manchester;  sire,  "Punch;"  dam,  "Lan- 
cashire Witch ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Silverhair." 

EiCHABD  Elmhibst  Duckebino,  Northorpe,  Kirton-Lindsey :  Seooih)  Prize, 
5Z.,  for  "Cultivator  Sth,"  1  year,  10  months,  2  weeks,  1  day-old; 
bred  by  himself. 

The  Eabl  op  Ellesmerb,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester :  the  Beaerve  Number^ 
to  "  Sultan  ;"  age  and  breeder  unknown. 

Large  White  Breed — Boars  above  Six  and  not  exceeding  Twelve 
Months  eld, 

John  Gabbutt,  South  Cave,  Brough,  Yorkshire:  Fibst  Pbize,  1(W.,  for 
"John  Bull,"  10  months,  3  [weeks,  1  day-old;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, 
"  Gladiator ;"  dam,  "  Blue  Mantle ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  King  Tom.*' 

Jacob  Dove,  Hambrook  House,  Hambrook,  Gloucestershire  :  Second  Prize, 
5/.,  for  "  Lord  Hambrook,"  8  months,  4  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself ;  sire, 
"  Jack ;"  dam,  **  Hambrook  Beauty ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Old  Jack." 

RiOHABD  Elmhibst  Duckebino,  Northorpe,  Kirton-Lindsey,  Lincolnshire: 
the  Reserve  Number^  to  "  Oscar,"  10  months-old ;  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Large  White  Breed — Breeding  Sows, 

The  Earl  op  Ellbsmebb,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester  :  Fibst  Pbize,  lOZ.,  for 
"  Lancashire  Witch,"  2  years,  9  months,  1  week,  6  days-old,  in-pig ;  bred 
by  Mr.  Peter  Eden,  of  Salford,  Lancashire ;  "  sire,  "  Ranger  f  dam, 
"  Formosa," 

John  Gabbutt,  South  Cav^  Brough,  Yorkshire:  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for 
"  Primrose,"  3  years-old,  in-pig ;  bred  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Duckering,  of  North- 
orpe, Kirton-Lindsey ;  sire,  "  Hermit." 

Matthew  Walker,  Stockley  Park,  Anslow,  Burton-on-Trent :  the  Reserve 
Number,  to  "  Thalia  2nd,"^3  years,  7  months,  3  weeks,  5  days-old,  in- 
pig;  bred  by  himself;  sire^  "Forest  Boy;"  dam,  "Thalia  1st;"  sire  of 
dam,  "Robin  Hood  1st." 

Large  White  Breed — Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs, 

Peter  Eden,  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Manchester:  First  Prize,  10?.,  for  his 
7  months,  2  weeks,  5  days-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Major;"  dam, 
"  Sunrise ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Young  Sampson." 

Jacob  Dove,  Hambrook  House,  Hambrook,  Gloucestershire ;  Second  Prize, 
6Z.,  for  "(Three  Lilies,"  7  months,  1  week,  4  days-old;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  "Sailor;"  dam,  "York;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Old  Jack." 

Richard  Elmhirst  Duckerino,  Northorpe,  Kirton-Lindsey,  Lincolnshire : 
the  Reserve  Number^  to  "  Three  Gems,"  7  months,  3  weeks,  5  days-old; 
bred  by  himself. 
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SmaU  White  Breed—Boars  above  Twdoe  Monihs  oUL 

Geobge  Mumford  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich,  Suffolk  :  Fibst  Pbizi, 
10?.,  for  "Disturbance,"  1  year,  5  months,  2  weeks-old  ;  bred  by  himself; 
sire,  **  Peter  ;*•  dam,  •*  Commotion ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Suffolk." 

The  Earl  or  Ellbsxebx,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester :  Seoohd  Pbizk,  SL, 
for  **  Peacock,"  2  years,  10  months-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  Peter  Eden,  Salford, 
Manchester;  sire,  "Young  King;"  dam,  "Princess;"  sire  of  dam, 
"Violet" 

Clement  R.  N.  Beswick-Rotds,  Pyke  House,  Littleboroogh,  Lancashire: 
the  Reserve  Number,  to  "  Hector,"  2  years,  9  months,  2  weeks,  2  days- 
old  ;  bred  by  Mr.  Peter  Eden,  Salford,  Manchester ;  sire,  "Young  King;" 
dam,  "  Sister  to  Prince ;"  sire  of  dam,  **  Old  Prince." 

Small  White  Breed — Boars  above  Six  and  not  exceeding  Twelve 
Months  old, 

Peter  Edek,  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Manchester:  First  Prize,  101,,  for 
"Punch,"  10  months,  3  weeks,  2  days-old;  bred  by  himiaelf;  sire, 
"  Peacock ;"  dam,  "  Moss  Rose ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Young  ftince." 

Lord  Rbndlesham,  Rendlesham  Uall,  Woodbridge :  Second  Prize,'  5?.,  for 
"  Gay  Lad,"  11  months,  2  weeks,  3  days-old ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  **  The 
Emperor ;"  dam,  "  Julia ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  The  Prince." 

Richard  Elmhirst  Duckering,  Northorpe,  Kirton-Lindsey,  Lincolnshire: 
the  Reserve  Number,  to  "  Lord  Lincoln,"  11  months,  1  week,  6  days- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself. 

Small  White  Breed— Breeding  Sows, 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester :  First  Pbizx,  10^ 
for  "  Queen  of  the  West,"  1  year,  10  months-old,  in-pig ;  bred  by  Mr* 
Peter  Eden,  of  Salford,  Manchester;  sire,  "King  of  the  West;"  dam, 
"  Princess  ;'*  sire  of  dam,  "  Violet." 

George  Muhford  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich,  Sussex:  8ecx>kd 
Prize,  BL,  for  "  Rivalnr,"  1  year,  2  months,  6  days- old,  in-pig ;  Iwned  by 
himself;  sire,  "  Peter  ;^  dam,  "  Miss  Oxford." 

Clehent  R.  N.  Beswick-Rotds,  Pyke  House,  Littleborough,  Lancashire : 
the  Reserve  Number,  to  "Northern  Princess,"  2  years,  1  week,  1  day- 
old;  bred  by  himself ;  sire,  **  Brutus  2nd ;"  dam,  "  Queen  of  the  North  ;*^ 
sire  of  dam,  "  King  Lear." 

.  Small  White  Breed—Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs. 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester :  First  Prize,  10?.,  for 
his  7  months,  1  week-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  Peter  Eden,  of  Salford,  Man- 
chester ;  sire,  "  Unique ;"  dam,  "  Sister  to  Peacock ;"  sire  of  dam,  •*  King 
of  the  West.", 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall :  Second  Prize,  51.,  for  his  6  months, 
2  weeks,  1  day-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Unique  ;"  dam,  ^'Piinoess 
2nd ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Young  Prince." 

WILLLA.M  Parker,  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  Leeds  Road,  Bradford :  the  Reserve 
Number,  to  "  Rose,"  "  Dewdrop,"  and  "  Rose  of  Yorkshire,"  7  months- 
old  ;  bred  by  himself;"  sire,  "  Grand  Turk ;"  dam,  "  Moss  Rose ;"  aire  of 
dam,  "  Longback." 
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SmaU  Black  Breed — Boon  above  Twelve  Months  old. 

George  Mumford  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  IpRwich,  Suffolk :  FmsT  Prize, 
10?.,  for  "  Doncaster,"  1  year,  3  months,  1  week-old  ;  bred  by  himself ;, 
sire,  "Adventurer;"  dam,  "Sister  to  Reine;"  sire  of  dam,  "Blair 
AthoL" 

Clement  R.  N.  Beswick-Royds,  Pyke  House,  Littleborough,  lAncashire: 
Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  "  Indian  Chief,**  2  years,  7  months,  1  day-old ; 
bred  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Steam,  "Wickham  Market;  sire,  "Kesgrave;"  dam,. 
"  Duchess ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  East  Suffolk  Champion," 

William  Hope,  V.C,  Parsloes,  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex :  the  Reserve  Number, 
to  "  The  Clerk,"  1  year,  7  months,  1  week,  6  daya-old ;  bred  by  himself;, 
sire,  "  The  Parson ;"  dam,  "  Aunt  Hannah." 

SmaU  Black  Breed — Boars  above  Six  and  not  exceeding  Twdve  Months 

old. 

George  Mumford  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich :  First  Prize,  101^  for 
"Marsworth,"  11  months,  3  weeks,  1  day-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Blair  Athol ;"  dam,  "  Black  Diamond  Again ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Butley 
Sambo." 

George  Mumford  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for 
"Kidbroke,"  9  months,  3  weeks,  6  days-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Gladiateur ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Adventurer." 

Samxtel  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk :  the  Beserve- 
Number,  to  "  Imperial,"  11  months,  2  weeks,  3  days-old ;  bred  by  him- 
self; sire,  "Northy*s  Pride;"  dam,  "My  Fancy;"  sire  of  dam,  "Non- 
pareil." 

SmdU  Black  Breed — Breeding  Sows. 

James  Enowles,  Wetherby  House,  Wetherby,  Yorkshire :  First  Prize,. 
10/.,  for  "  Black  Bess,"  about  2  years-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

George  Mumford  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich :  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for 
his  l,year,  2  months,  3  weeks,  6  days-old ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "  Blair 
Athol ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Adventurer." 

Samuel  Wolton,  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk:  the  Reserve 
Number,  to  "  Miss  Northy  2nd,"  1  year,  6  months,  4  days-old ;  bred  by 
himself;  sire,  "Northy*s  Pride;"  dam,  "Miss  Northy;"  sire  of  dam, 
"Negro." 

Smcdl  Black  Breed — Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs. 

George  Mumford  Sexton,  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich:  First  Prize,  10?.,. 
for  "  Bound  to  Win,"  7  months,  3  weeks,  2  days-old ;  bred  by  Exhibitor  ; 
sire,  "Adventurer;"  dam,  "Sister  to  Achievement;"  sire  of  dam, 
"Stockwell." 

Berkshire  Breed — Boars  above  Twelve  Months  old. 

John  Wheeler,  Long  Compton,  Shipston-on-Stour,  First  Prize,  lOl,,  for 
"  Sam,"  1  year,  10  months,  1  week-old ;  bred  by  himself. 

WiujAM  Hewer,  Sevenhampton,  Highworth,  Wilts :  Second  Prize,  K.,  for 
"  Cardiff  Hero,"  I  year,  11  months,  5  days-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire, 
"  Exchange ;"  dam,  "  Hope ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Bennington  Lad  5Ui." 
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Hebeb  Humfrey,  Kingstone  Farm,  Shrivenham :  the  Beserve  Number,  to 
** Sir  Dorchester  Cardiflf,"  2  years,  2  weeks,  2  days-old;  bred  by  himaelf ; 
sire,  **  Leamington ;"  dam,  "  Idstonia ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Rainbow." 

Berkshire  Breed — Boars  Jbove  Six  and  not  exceeding  7\oeU>e  Mon&»  dL 

William  Heweb,  Sevenhampton,  High  worth  :  First  Prize,  lOL,  for  his 
11  months,  1  week,  4  days-old;  bred  by  himself;  are,  **  Wallace*" 
dam,  **  Handsome ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Exchange."^ 

Russell  Swanwiok,  R.  A.  College  Farm,  Cirencester ;  Second  Prize,  5?.,  for 
his  9  months,  2  weeks,  4  days-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  **  Othello  f 
dam,  "Sally  6th." 

Hebsr  Humfbey,  Eingstone  Farm,  Shrivenham,  the  Beserve  Numbefy  to 
"  No.  410  M,"  11  months,  3  days-old  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Na  384 
N ;»»  dam,  «  Watch ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  No.  299  M." 

'  [  Berkehire  Breed — Breeding  Sotos. 

Abthur  Stewabt,  Saint  Bridge  Farm,  Gloucester :  First  Prize,  10^.,  for 
•*  Princess  2nd,"  2  years,  3  months,  1  week,  4  days-old,  in-ptg ;  hed 
by  himself;  sire,  "  The  Blacksmith ;"  dam,  "  Princess  1st;*  sire  of  d«n, 
"  Sampson." 

Russell  Swanwick,  R.  A.  College  Farm,  Cirencester :  Second  Prize,  51^ 
for  his  1  year,  5  months,  2  weeks,  2  days-old,  in-pig ;  bred  by  himsdf ; 
sire,  "  Othello  ;"  dam,  "  Stumpy  2nd.'' 

The  Marquis  op  Ailesbuby,  Savemake  Forest,  Marlborough  :  the  Beserve 
Number,  to  "  Wiltshire  Rose,"  1  year,  3  months,  1  week-old,  in-pig ;  bred 
by  himself;  sire,  "Savemake:"  dam,  "Irish  Lady;**  sire  of  dim, 
"Saddler." 

Berkshire  Breed — Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs. 

William  Heweb,  Sevenhampton,  Highworth,  Wiltshire :  First  Prize,  IW., 
for  his  7  months,  2  days-old  ;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Wallace ;"  dam, 
"  Faith ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  Sennington  Lad  6th." 

Russell  Swanwick,  R.A.  College  Farm,  Cirencester :  Second  Prize,  5/.,  for 
his  7  months,  3  days-old;  bred  by  himself;  sire  of  dam,  **  S.  V." 

Matthew  Walker,  Stockley  Park,  Anslow,  Burton-on-Trent :  the  Reserve 
Number,  to  "  Speck,"  "  Sylph,"  "  Syson,"  7  months,  3  weeks,  6  dayi- 
old;  bred  by  himself;  sire,  "Kingcraft;"  dam,  "Gipsy;"  sire  of  dim, 
"Solicitor-General." 

Other  Breeds — Boars, 

The  Eabl  of  Ellesuere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester,  Lancashire:  Fan 
Fbize,  101,,  for  "  Duke  of  I^ncaster,"  white  (middle),  2  years,  9  months, 
1  week  3  days-old ;  bred  by  Mr.  Peter  Eden,  Salford,  Manchester ;  sire, 
"  Young  Prince ;"  dam, "  Lancashire  Lass ;"  sire  of  dam,  "  King  Lear  201" 

The  Eabl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall :  Second  Pbize,  6Z.,  for  "  Pret«ider,' 
white,  with  blue  (middle),  1  year,  11  months,  3  days-old;  laed  hj 
Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  Hipperholme,  Halifax,  Yorkshire;  sire,  •* Pretender;' 
dam, "  Yorkshire  Lass." 

OHN  Bullock,  Swan  Hotel,  Idle,:.Le6ds,  Yorkshire :  the  Beserve  Number,  to 
"  Peacock,"  white  (middle),  1  year,  10  months,  2  weeks,  4  days-old ;  m 
by  himself;  sire,  «  Bullivcr ;"  dam,  "  Betty;"  sire  of  dam,  **Shadow.' 
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Other  Breeds — Breeding  Saws, 

The  Earl  of  Ellesmebe,  Worslev  Hall,  Manchester :  First  Prizr,  lOZ.,  for 
"  Grand  Duchess,"  white  ^middle),  2  years-old,  in-pig ;  bred  Ijy  Mr.  W. 
Hatton,  Addingham,  Leeas;  sire,  "Charlie;"  dam,  "Yorkshire  Lass;** 
sire  of  dam,  "Joseph  Snd." 

Jonah  Taylor,  Ireby  Mill,  Ireby,  Carlisle,  Cumberland :  Second  Prize,  5Z., 
for  "Betty,"  white,  2  years,  8  months-old;  bred  by  Mr.  Samuel  Bird, 
Johnby,  Penrith. 

The  Earl  op  Ellesmebe,  Worsley  Hall:  the  Beserve  Number ^  to  "Lady 
Betty,"  white  (middle),  2  years,  6  months-old,  in^pig ;  bred  by  Mr.  W. 
Parker,  Golden  Lion  Hotel,  Bradford;  sire,  "Prince;"  dam,  "Queen  of 
Airedale ;"  sire  of  dam,  **  Long  Back." 

Other  Breeds — Fens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs. 

Richard  Elmhibst  Duckerino,  Northorpe,  Kirton-Lindsey :  Fibst  Prize, 
lOZ.,  for  his  white  (middle),  7  months,  3  weeks,  1  day-old ;  bred  by 
himself. 

John  Moir  and  Son,  Garthdee,  Aberdeen :  Second  Prize,  5Z.,  for  their  black 
and  white,  6  months-old ;  bred  by  themselves. 


IMPLEMENTS. 


Wheel  Ploughsy  not  exceeding  2  Cwt. 

WiLUAM  Hunt,  Leicester :    First  Pbize,  lOZ.,  for  his  Light  Land  Lron 
Plough ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

"WnxL/LM  Ball  and  Son,  Roth  well,  Kettering :  Second  Pbize,  5Z.,  for  their 
Iron  Plough ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Wheel  Ploughs,  not  exceeding  2 J  Cwt. 

William  Ball  and  Son,  Rothwell,  Kettering :  Fibst  Pbize,  10?.,  for  their 
Iron  Plough  ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

William  Hunt,  Leicester :   Second  Pbize,  5?.,  for  his  General  Purpose  Iron 
Plough ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Wheel  Ploughs,  not  exceeding  8  Cwt. 

William  Ball  and  Son,  Rothwell,  Kettering :  Fibst  Pbize,  101.,  for  their 
Iron  Plough ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

John  Hodgson,  Louth,  Lincolnshire;  Second  Pbize,  51.,  for  his  Strong  Iron 
Plough ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Swing  Ploughs,  not  exceeding  2j^  Cwt. 

J.  D.  Snowden,  Doncaster:  Fibst  Pbize,  lOZ.,  for  his  improved  Swing 

Plough ;  manufactured  by  himself. 
William  Ball  and  Son,  Rothwell,  Kettering :  Second  Prize,  52.,  for  their 

Iron  Swing  Plough ;  mannflBU^tured  by  theixiselves. 
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Double-Furrow  Ploughs,  not  exceeding  8]^  Cud. 

G.  W.  MuBRAY  and  Co.,  Banff  Foundry,  Banff,  N.B. :  Praar  Pbizs^  10?^  fir 
their  Double-Furrow  Plough ;  manufactured  by  themselTes. 

J.  D.  Snowden,  Doncaster :  Sbcond  Fbize,  57.,  for  hia  Double-Farrow  Ploa^ ; 
manufactured  by  himself. 

Dovble-Furrow  Ploughs,  not  exceeding  5  OwL 

G.  W.  Murray  and  Co.,  Banff  Foundry,  Banff,  N.B. :  Fibst  Prize,  lOL,  for 
their  Double-Furrow  Plough ;  manu&ctured  by  themselves. 

J.  D.  Snowdbn,  Doncaater :  Sbooitd  Prize,  W.,  for  hia  Doable-Farrow  Plong^ ; 
manufactured  by  himself. 

Subsoil  Ploughs, 

E.  H.  Bentall,  Heybridge  Works,  Maldon,  Essex  :   the  Pbizb  of  5^  for  h» 

Subsoil  Plough ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

SubsotUrs  attached  to  Single-Furrow  Ploughs,  for  ploughing  (md 
]^sub8oUing  at  one  opercUion. 

William  Ball  and  Son,  Rothwell,  Kettering :  the  Prizk  of  57.,  for  their  IitiD 
Plough  and  Subsoiler  combined ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

SvbsoHers  attached  to  DoMe-Furrow  Ploughs,  for  ploughing  and 
svbsoUing  at  one  operation, 

CoRBETT  and  Peele,  Perseverance  Ironworks,  Shrewsbary :  the  Prize  of  oi, 
for  their  combined  Double-Furrow  and  Subsoil  Plough ;  manufactuied 
by  themselves. 

One-waff  Ploughs. 

John  Davey,  Croft  Hole,  St.  German's,  Cornwall :  the  Prize  of  5/.,  for  hw 
Single-Furrow  One-way  Plough ;  and  the  Prize  of  5^.,  for  his  Double- 
Furrow  One-way  Plough ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Double  Mouldboards  ofJBidging  Ploughs^  not  exceeding  2|^  Cwt. 

William  Ball  and  Son,  Rothwell,  Kettering :  the  Prize  of  57.,  for  their 
Double  Mouldboard  Plough  ;  manufactured  by  themeelves. 

G.  W.  Murray  and  Co.,  Banff  Foundry,  Banff,  N.B. :  Hiohlt  GoMME2a>ED» 
for  their  Drill  or  Kidging  Plough ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Paring  Ploughs. 

William  Hunt,  Leicester,  the  Prize  of  57.,  for  his  Turf  and  Stubble  Paring 
Plough ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Pulverizers. 

Mellard's  Trent  Foundry,  Rugeley :  the  Prize  of  57.,  for  their  BevolTin^ 
Mouldboard  Plough ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 
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Light  Harrows. 

William  Ashton,  Bostoii  Boad,  Horacastle :  Fibst  Prize,  101,,  for  his  Set  of 
Light  Seed  Harrows ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

William  Hunt,  Leicester :  Second  Prize,  57.,  for  his  Set  of  Light  General- 
purpose  Harrows ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Heavy  Harrows. 

William  Ashton,  Boston  Road,  Homcastle :  Fikst  Prize,  107.,  for  his  Set  of 
Iron  Harrows  for  Heavy  Land  ;  improved  and  manufactured  by  himself. , 

Benjamin  Reid  and  Co.,  Bon- Accord  Works,  Aberdeen :  Second  Prize,  57., 
for  their  improved  Heavy  Harrows ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Chisd  Harrows. 

William  Ashton,  Boston  Road,  Homcastle :  First  Prize,  107.,  for  his  Chisel- 
toothed  Harrow ;  invented  by  J.  Seel ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Sharman  and  Ladbuet,  Melton  Mowbray :  Second  Prize,  57L,  for  their 
Diagonal  Oscillating  Drag-Harrow  ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Charles  Clay,  Stennard  Works,  Wakefield :  Highly  Commended  for  his 
Chisel  Harrow ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Chain  Harrows, 

Cambridge  and  Parham,  St.  Philip's  Ironworks,  Bristol :  the  Prize  of  57., 
for  their  Chain  Harrow ;  invented  by  W.  C.  Cambridge ;  manufactured 
by  themselves. 

Henry  Denton,  Wolverhampton :  Commended,  for  his  Chain  Harrow  and 
Carriage. 

Wiluam  Hunt,  Leicester :  Commended,  for  his  Set  of  Spike  Chain  Harrows ; 
manu£Eictuied  by  himself. 

Cambridge  and  Parham,  Bristol :  Commended,  for  their  Combined  Tine  and 
Chain  Harrow;  invented  by  W.  C.  Cambridge;  manufactured  by 
themselves. 

Drag  Harrows. 

£.  Page  and  Co.,  Bedford ;  the  Prize  of  57.,  for  their  Adjustable-Tooth  Drag 
Harrows ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Other  Harrows. 

Thomas  Hunter,  Maybole,  N.  B. :  the  Prize  of  57.,  for  his  Set  of  Dickson's 
Patent  Harrows  for  Harrowing  Turnip  Drills ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Light  BoUers. 

Barford  and  Perkins,  Queen  Street  Ironworks,  Peterborough :  First  |Prize, 
10?.,  for  their  Wrought  Iron  Adjustable  Water-BaUast  Field  Roller  j 
manufactured  by  themselves. 

The  Beverley  Iron  and  Waggon  Company,  Beverley :  Second  Prize,  5?., 
for  their  plain  Field  Roller ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 
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Babford  and  Perkins,  Peterborough:  Hiohlt Commended^  for  their  Wronght 
Iron  Double-Cylinder  Field  Roller ;  manufactured  by  themselTes. 

William  Hunt,  Leicester :  Commended,  for  his  Wrought  Iron  Three-Cjlindo- 
Self-lubricating  Field  Holler ;  manufactured  by  Imnself. 

Heavy  BoUera. 

Babford  and  Perkins,  Peterborough :  First  Prize,  10/.,  for  their  Wnraght 
Iron  Adjustable  Water-Ballast  Field  Roller ;  manufactured  by  them- 
selves. 

The  Beveblet  Iron  and  Wagqon  Company,  Beverley :  Second  Pbizx,  5/^ 
for  their  Plain  Field  Roller ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

William  Cbosskill  and  Sons,  Beverley :  Hiohlt  Commended,  for  thar 
plain  Field  Roller ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Clod  Oruehere. 

The  Bevebley  Ibon  and  Waggon  Company,  Beverley :  Fibst  Pbize,  10?., 
for  their  Clod  Crusher,  with  self-cleaning  action;  manofsurtured  I7 
themselves. 

William  Cboski^i  and  Sons,  Beverley :  Second  Pbize,  bl^  for  their  Self^ 
cleansing  Clod  Crusher ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Babford  and  Perkins,  Peterborough :  Highly  Commended,  for  their  Press- 
Wheel  Steerage  Frame  Cambridge  Clod  Crusher  ;  manufactured  by  than* 
selves. 

Oiher  Boilers  or  Clod  Crushers. 

Brioham  and  Co.,  Berwick-on-Tweed :  ^  the  Prize  of  101,,  for  their  Drill 
Roller ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Cultivating  Implements  for  Light  Land. 

Charles  Clay,  Stennard  Works,  Wakefield ;  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  Culti- 
vator ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Coleman  and  Morton,  Chelmsford :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  their  Cultivator; 
manufjactured  by  themselves. 

Cultivating  Implements  for  Heavy  Land. 

Charles  Clay,  Wakefield :  First  Prize,  15?.,  for  his  Cultivator  and  Broad- 
share  ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Wnjit/LM  Hunt,  Leicester :  Second  Prize,  10?.,  for  his  Cultivator,  Grubber, 

and  Scarifier ;  manufactured  by  himself. 
Coleman  and  MoRTON,-Chelmsford :  Highly  Commended,  for  their  Cultivator 

manufecturwl  by  themselves. 

Broadshares. 

Charles  Clay,  Wakefield :  the  Prize  of  10/.,  for  his  ColUvator  and  Broad* 
share ;  manufactured  by  himself. 

Coleman  and  Mobton,  Chelmsford :  Highly  Commended* 
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Other  CuUivators  or  Scarifiers, 

Chablbs  Clay,  Wakefield :  FnwT  Pbize,  10?.,  for  his  Cultivator  and  Broad- 
sbaro  and  Drag  Harrow;  manufactured  by  himself. 

William  Ball  and  Son,  Roth  well,  Kettering :  Sboond  Pbize,  57.,  for  theit 
Cultivator ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Stacking  Machines, 

William  Taskbb  and  Soys,  Andover :  the  Prize  of  25?.,  for  their  Folding 
4-wheel  Elevator ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Wallib  and  Steyeks,  Basingstoke :  Highly  Commended,  for  their  Slow- 
Motion  Automatic  Folding  Elevator ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Babfobd  and  Perkins,  Peterborough :  Commended,  for  their  Combined  Hay, 
Com,  and  Straw  Elevator ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 

James  Coultas,  Ghuntham :  Commended,  for  his  Straw  Elevator ;  manu- 
factured by  himself. 

Holmes   and  Sons,  Norwich :   Commended,  for  their  Combined  Stacking 
Machine ;  manufactured  by  themselves. 


MISCELLANEOUS  AWARDS. 

Silver  Medals. 

Barford  and  Perkins,  Peterborough :  for  their  Patent  wrought-iron  Link- 
Motion  to  Road  Gear  on  Traction  Engine. 

James  Coultas,  Grantham :  for  his  Wright's  Potato  Planter. 

Qeorge  Cheavin,  Boston,  Lincolnshire :  for  his  Patent  Rapid  Water  Filter, 
for  Agricultural  Purposes. 

Samuel  Wilkerson,   jun.,  Basingboum,  Royston:    for  his  Machine  for 

Shooting  Corn  from  one  sack  to  another. 
Head,  Wrightson,  and  Co.,  Stockton-on-Tees :  for  Moore's  Patent  Pulley 

Block. 

Davey,  Paxman,  and  Co.,  Colchester:  for  their  Apparatus  for  Heating  Water 

in  Tank  of  Traction  Engines  by  Exhaust  Steam  Pipe. 
Kimball  and  Morton,  Glasgow  and  Dundee,  N.B. :  for  their  Sack-Sewing; 

l^lachine. 
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AaRICULTDRAL    EDUCATION. 
Examination  Papers,  1873. 

EXAMINATION  IN  AGMCULTUBB. 

Maximttm  Numbsb  of  Mabkb,  200.    Pass  Numbxb,  100. 

Tuesda^y  April  22ndffr<m  10  cum.  till  1  p.m. 

1.  Wliat  consideratioiis  would  influence  you  in  the  selection  of  » 
&rm  this  year  ? 

2.  Is  Lady-day  or  Michaelmas  the  best  time  of  entering  an  occupa- 
tion of  about  equal  parts  of  grass  and  arable  land  ?  State  reasons  for 
your  decision. 

3.  What  principles  should  be  kept  in  yiew  in  the  breeding  of 
stock? 

4.  Describe  the  most  suitable  method  of  cropping  for  light,  medium, 
MSid  strong  soils. 

5.  Supposing  you  occupy  a  light  land  feurm  of  500  acres,  four-fifUiB 
of  which  is  arable,  and  one-fifth  of  rather  inferior  grass.  What 
.quantity  and  description  of  stock  should  you  keep,  and  when  would 
you  dispose  of  it  ? 

6.  Describe  the  cultivation  for  roots  on  the  before-mentioned  farm, 
assuming  the  land  to  be  moderately  clean,  and  give  the  cost  of  each 
operation  in  detail. 

7.  Estimate  the  cost  of  securing  the  grain  harvest  on  this  farm. 

8.  Describe  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  most  profitable  occupa- 
tion of  such  a  farm. 

9.  Mention  the  different  methods  of  making  fEurmyard  manure,  and 
show  the  difference  in  the  consumption  of  straw  under  each  process; 
also  compare  their  relative  value,  and  state  the  effect  of  com  and  cake 
feeding  upon  this  question. 

10.  Describe  the  management,  and  give  the  cost,  of  keeping  a  flock 
of  200  breeding  ewes  from  harvest  time  until  after  thelunbiiig 
season. 

The  vivd  voce  eocamination  commences  at  2  o^chdc 
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EXAMINATION  IN  CHEMISTEY. 

Maximum  Nujibeb  of  Mabks,  200.     Pass  Number,  100. 

I.  General  Chemistry. 

Wednesday,  April  2^rd,  from  10  a,m,  iiU  1  p.m. 

1.  Describe  the  elements  hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  State  some  of 
the  substances  in  which  they  occur  in  nature,  and  how  they  are  com- 
bined in  those  substances.  In  what  proportions  by  weight  and  by 
volume  do  they  unite  with  each  other  ?  By  what  characters  may  they 
be  distinguished  from  other  elements  and  compounds  ? 

2.  Point  out  the  essential  characters  in  which  chemical  compounds 
differ  from  mechanical  mixtures,  and  illustrate  your  reply  by  the  case 
of  atmospheric  air  and  other  examples. 

3.  Describe  methods  of  preparing  common  hydrochloric  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  and  explain  the  chemistry  of  the  processes. 

4.  If  100  measures  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  require  34  measures 
of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  containing  one-tenth  of  a  grain  in  each 
measure,  for  the  complete  precipitation  of  all  the  chlorine,  find  the 
quantity  of  salt  in  each  measure  of  the  solution,  (N  :  O  :  CI  :  Na  : 
Ag  =  14  :  16  :  35-5  :  23  :  108). 

5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  diffusion  of  gases,  and  the  importance 
of  this  property  of  gases  in  respect  to  respiration.  State  the  experi- 
mental law  as  to  the  rates  of  diffusion  of  gases  into  one  another  through 
porous  divisions.  What  will  be  the  relative  rates  of  diffusion  of 
H'NandCO'intoO? 

6.  Describe  a  method  of  preparing  caustic  soda,  and  explain  the 
chemistry  of  the  process.  State  the  re-actions  of  caustic  soda  with 
iron  (ferric)  chloride,  copper  sulphate,  and  ammonium  nitrate  re- 
spectively. IIow  can  caustic  soda  be  distinguished  from  sodium 
carbonate  ? 

7.  A  solution  of  ammonia  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
proportion  of  ammonia  to  water  :  explain  how  to  do  it. 

8.  Explain  the  nature  of  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the 
ordinary  fermentation  of  beer  and  bread.  State  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  the  fermentation,  and  some  of  the  means  by  which  the 
progress  of  such  fermentation  may  readily  be  stopped. 

9.  State  the  chemical  constitution  of  soaps.  Explain  why  soap 
curdles  in  hard  water. 

10.  What  are  the  elements  of  albumen  ?  In  what  sort  of  organised 
bodies  and  in  what  parts  of  them  does  albumen  occur  ?  In  what  sub- 
stance does  it  dissolve,  and  by  what  means  can  it  be  precipitated  ? 
How  is  it  distinguished  from  gelatine  ? 

VOL.  IX. — s.  s.  h 
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II.  Agbicultubal  Ohemistbt. 
Wedne9dayy  April  23rdffrom  2  p.m.  till  5  p.tn, 

1.  What  is  the  general  composition  of  pcatjr  soils?  Mention  the 
best  means  for  reclaiming  peat-bogs  ? 

2.  Describe  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  paring  and 
burning? 

*  3.  Describe  the  chemical  and  physical  effects  of  ploughing  and  snb- 
Boiling.     Should  all  land  be  ploughed  deep  ? 

4.  What  do  you  understand  by  permanent  fertility  of  the  land  ?  Is 
it  possible  to  increase  the  permanent  fertility  of  soils  ? 

6.  Mention  the  constituents  upon  the  presence  of  which  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  soils  mainly  depend,  and  show  in  what  way  the 
continuous  growth  of  grain-crops  exhausts  all  soils  more  or  less 
rapidly. 

6.  Is  it  possible  or  advisable  to  grow  wheat  after  wheat  for  a  num- 
ber  of  years  in  succession  without  deterioration  of  the  land ;  under 
what  circumstances  and  by  what  means  may  such  a  course  of  cropping 
be  pursued,  and  under  what  circumstances  should  it  not  be  attempted? 

^  7.  What  is  the  general  composition  of  sewage  manures,  obtained  by 
precipitating  town-sewage  with  lime?     State  the  agricultural  and 
•commercial  value  of  such  sewage  manures. 

8.  A  farmer  requires  nitrate  of  soda,  mineral  phosphate,  dissolved 
bones,  bono  dust,  and  Peruvian  guano.    How  should  he  proceed  in 

-order  to  procure  these  manures  of  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  price ? 

9.  What  is  the  composition  and  agricultural  and  commercial  value 
of  gas-lime ;  gas-water ;  gas-tar  ?  How  should  gas-lime  and  gas- 
crater  be  used  in  agriculture  ? 


EXAMINATION  IN  MECHANICS   AND  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Maximum  Number  of  Mabks,  200.    Pass  Numbsb,  100. 
Thursday,  April  24/A,  from  10  a,m.  iiU  1  p.m. 

1.  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said  that  one  body  has  twice  the  density 
of  another  body  ? 

2.  Forces  of  3,  4,  and  6  units  act  on  a  point,  and  keep  it  at  rest ; 
show  by  a  diagram  exactly  how  they  must  be  adjusted.  Why  coold 
not  forces  of  9, 17,  and  7  units  balance  each  other  mider  any  ciieom- 
stances? 
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3.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  power  and  the  weight  in  the 
Bcrow  press,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  friction  between  its 
parts  ?  A  screw  makes  one  turn  to  the  inch,  and  is  worked  by  an  arm 
4  feet  long  :  wliat  force  at  the  end  of  the  arm  would,  upon  the  above 
supposition,  compress  the  substance  within  the  press  with  a  force  of 
3  tons  ? 

4.  An  agent  lifts  G  tons  through  a  height  of  77  feet  in  0*75  of  a 
minute  :  What  is  its  horse-power  ?  What  is  meant  when  it  is  said 
that  an  agent  works  with  1  horse-power  ? 

5.  A  body  moving  at  the  rate  of  1200  ft.  a  minute  is  brought  to  rest 
by  a  constant  force  in  5  seconds :  how  fju*  did  the  body  move  during 
each  of  those  6  seconds  successively  ? 

G.  A  cup  weighs  6  oz.,  when  full  of  water  it  weighs  15  oz.,  when 
full  of  spirit  it  weighs  13^  oz. :  what  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
spirit  ?  Why  would  this  determination  bo  inexact  ?  Describe  briefly 
an  instrument  by  which  the  same  principle  can  bo  made  to  give  an 
exact  determination. 

7.  Describe  briefly  the  cupped  leather  collar  and  its  use  in  a 
hydraulic  press. 

8.  State  the  relation  between  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  a 
given  volume  of  air.  A  quantity  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  32°  Fahr., 
and  under  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury,  is  inclosed  in  an  air- 
tight vessel :  by  how  many  degrees  must  the  temperature  be  raised  in 
order  that  its  pressure  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  may  equal  that 
of  35  inches  of  mercury. 

9.  Explain  the  principle  and  use  of  a  fly-wheel  in  an  ordinary 
steam-engine. 


EXAMINATION    IN    MENSUEATION     AND    LAND 
SUKVEYING. 

Maximum  Number  of  Marks,  100.     Pass  Number,  60. 
Thursday,  April  2i.th,  from  2  p,m,  till  b  p.m. 

1 .  W^hat  is  the  number  of  feet  in  a  chain,  and  of  square  chains  and 
square  yards  in  an  acre  ?  A  square  piece  of  groimd  contains  30  acres ; 
how  many  yards  and  how  many  chains  are  there  in  one  side  of  it  ? 

2.  If  cabbages  were  planted  16  in.  apart  in  all  directions,  how  many 
would  there  be  in  a  square  field  of  10  acres?  How  many  would  there 
be  if  they  were  planted  IG  in.  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  16  in. 
apart  ? 

3.  Explain  how  you  would  divide  a  triangular  field  into  two  equal 
parts,  by  means  of  a  straight  lino  drawn  through  a  given  point  on  one 
side. 

h  2 
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4.  A  straight  flight  of  stairs  rises  altogether  14  feet,  each  riser  is 
7  inches  high,  each  tread  11  inches  wide ;  how  many  yards  arc  needed 
to  carpet  it,  allowing  a  foot  at  each  end  ? 

5.  In  a  common  hipped  roof,  the  eaves  are  32  feet  and  50  feet  long 
respectiyely ;  the  pitch  is  2  horizontal  to  1  vertical ;  how  many  squares 
of  slate  will  cover  it  ? 

6.  A  cnhic  inch  of  iron  weighs  4  oz. ;  what  is  the  weight  of  the 
tire  of  a  wheel  5  feet  in  diameter,  3  inches  wide,  and  \  inch  thick? 

7.  Two  trees  are  at  opposite  sides  of  a  pond;  there  is  plenty  of 
open  ground  about  the  pond,  and  you  can  freely  approach  the  trees ; 
you  are  provided  with  ropes,  pickets,  and  tape ;  explain  how  to  deter- 
mine the  distance  between  the  trees  by  any  method  that  does  not 
involve  the  measurement  or  prolongation  of  a  short  line. 

8.  A  road  3  miles  long  slopes  up  at  an  angle  of  3°  15'  21" ;  find 
the  vertical  height  of  the  upper  above  the  lower  end  of  the  road. 

9.  A  base  AB  is  measured  371  feet  long ;  P  is  a  point  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane  with  the  base  ;  the  angle  PAB  is  62°  18',  and  PEA 
is  97°  43' ;  find  the  distance  PA,  and  distance  from  A  of  the  point 
where  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  P  cuts  AB  or  AB  produced. 


EXAMINATION  IN  BOOKKEEPING. 

Maximum  Numbeb  of  Mabes,  200.    Pass  Numbsb,  100. 

Friday y  April  25/A,  from  10  a.m.  till  1  p.m. 

Journalise  and  post  into  a  ledger,  in  proper  technical  form  and 
language,  the  following  scries  of  facts  and  transactions;  and  from 
such  ledger  make  out  a  Trial  Balance,  a  Profit  and  Loss  Account, 
and  a  Balance  Sheet : — 

Liabilities  and  Assets  of  A.  Brian  t.  Seed  Merchant,  31st  December 

1872. 

Liabilities.  £       ^    </^ 

Amount  due  P.  Taylor 135  14    i 

Kent  (one  quarter) 25     0    0 

Bills  payable — 

Due  28th  Jan.,  1873  ..       ..      160     0     0 

„      4th  Feb.,  1873  ..       ..      210     0     0 

370     0    0 

Assets.  £ 

Stock  in  hand 1345 

Carts,  horses,  &c 150 

Cash  in  hand 20 

Stock  of  hay 20 


$. 

(f. 

13 

8 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

U 
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His  transactions  during  the  month  of  January,  1873,  were  as  follows  : 
1873.  £      ir.     d. 

Jan.       1.  Sold  to  B.  Andrews  seeds  for        235  16     8 

„         „    Drew  a  bill  on  Andrews  for    ..     220     0     0 
„         „    And  received  from  him  in  cash        15  16     8 


235  16     8 


4.  Discounted  B.  Andrews'  bill  with  the  United 
Discount  Corporation,  and  received  for 

the  some  in  cash       217  18  0 

„   Sold  seeds  for  cash         29  13  6 

„   Paid  to  P.  Taylor 50     0  0 

6.  Sold  seeds  to  J.  Bailey 218     4  3 

8.  Paid  rates  and  taxes       3  14  8 

10.  Bought  of  J.  Mildred  seeds  for 356     0  0 

15.  Paid  rent  due  Xmas  last        25     0  0 

20.  Bought  hay  for  use  in  stables       13     3  4 

Paid  for  same       12  16     8 

Allowed  for  discount  ..      ..       0     6     8 


13     3  4 

23.  Eeoeived  of  J.  Bailey  cash 197  10  0 

„   Allowed  to  him  for  discount          20  14  3 

28.  Received  invoice  of  grain  from  J.  Duncan, 

of  New  York,  on  consignment                ..  450     0  0 

„   Accepted  J.  Duncan's  draft,  due  21st  April, 

for 400     0  0 

„    Paid  bill  duo  this  day 160     0  0 

29.  Paid  expenses  on  above  consignment   ..       ..  12     4  0 

30.  Sold  J.  Duncan's  grain  to  P.  Smith      ..       ..  503     8  0 

„    Commission  on  selling  the  same 12  11  8 

„    Paid  R.  Sims  on  account  of  J.  Duncan         ..  78  12  4 

„    Paid  Fire  Insurance       8     0  0 

31.  Paid  clerk  one  month's  salary       12  10  0 

„    Paid  wages  during  this  month       8     0  0 

„    Drawn  out  for  private  expenses 35     0  0 

„    Stock  of  seeds  on  hand 1923  13  8 

„    Carts  and  horses,  valued  at 142  10  0 

„    Stock  of  hay 25     0  0 

London,  31a/  March,  1873. 


EXAMINATION  IN  GEOLOGY. 

Maximum  Number  of  Marks,  100.     Pass  Number,  50. 
Fndatfy  April  25<A,  from  2  p.m.  till  5  p.m. 

1.  Define  the  terms, — Azoic,  Palaeozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cainozoic. 

2.  Give  a  list  of  the  groups  of  stratified  rocks  in  chronological 
order. 
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3.  Explain  tho  action  of  Eain,  Springs,  and  Frosts,  as  geological 
agents. 

4.  Upon  what  geological  formations  are  the  chief  clay  rales  of 
England  situated  ?  Point  out  any  differences  in  their  relatiye  agricul- 
tural character. 

5.  Enumerate  the  substances  used  as  mineral  manures,  and  state 
the  geological  formations  from  which  they  are  obtained  in  England. 

6.  Give  the  sub-divisions  of  the  cretaceous  rocks,  state  their  mineral 
characters,  and  the  nature  of  the  soils  derived  from  them. 

7.  State  the  geological  structure  of  a  district  best  adapted  for 
obtaining  a  supply  of  water  by  means  of  Artesian  wells. 

8.  Briefly  explain  the  terms, — Marine  and  River  Alluvium,  Fen- 
lands,  Feat-bogs,  and  give  examples  of  their  occurrence. 

9.  In  what  English  counties  are  the  Oolitic  rocks  largely  developed  ? 

10.  Tabulate  in  descending  order  the  Paleeozoic  limestones,  and 
mention  some  of  their  characteristic  fossils. 

11.  Give  the  approximate  composition  and  physical  characters  of 
the  chief  minerals  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  igneous 
rocks. 

12.  Name  the  specimens  on  the  table. 


I  EXAMINATION  IN  BOTANY. 

[It  is  expected  that  Eight  Qaestions  at  least  be  answered.] 

Maxhium  Numbsb  of  Mabks,  100.    Pass  Numbeb,  50. 

Saturday f  April  26/^,  from  10  a,m,  iiU  1  p.m. 

1.  What  is  osmose  ? 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  ovule  and  the  seed. 

3.  Distinguish  between  wood  tissue  and  vascular  tissue. 

4.  How  can  the  wood  of  a  gymnosperm  bo  distinguished  from  that 
of  an  exogenous  angiosperm  ? 

5.  Explain  the  provision  for  extending  the  surface  of  absorption  in 
the  roots  of  plants. 

6.  What  are  the  conditions  requisite  for  tho  germination  of  a  seed? 

7.  Give  the  principal  groups  into  which  cryptogamous  plants  are 
arranged,  with  their  distinguishing  characters,  and  an  example  of 
each. 

8.  Trace  the  development  of  the  spore  of  the  fern  from  its  genoina- 
tion  till  the  young  fern  is  produced. 
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9.  What  arc  the  principal  elements  of  the  food  of  plants,  whence 
are  they  obtained,  and  by  what  organs  are  they  appropriated  ? 

10.  How  does  the  plant  benefit  from  artificial  manures  ? 

11.  Giyo  the  scientific  names  and  natural  orders  of  six  grasses  or 
other  plants  likely  to  be  found  in  a  natural  meadow. 

12.  Describe  in  a  systematic  method  the  plants  marked  A  B  and  C. 


EXAMINATION    IN    ANATOMY    AND    ANIMAL     ' 
PHYSIOLOGY. 

Maximum  Numbeb  of  Mabkb,  100.    Pass  Numbeb,  50. 

Saturday,  April  26f%,  from  2  jp.m.  iiU  5  p.m. 

1.  State  in  general  terms,  the  structure  of  the  larynx,  windpipe, 
bronchial  tubes,  and  lungs  of  the  ox. 

2.  Describe  the  physiology  of  respiration,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  chemical  changes  wUch  take  place  in  the  blood,  and  also  to 
the  different  conditions  of  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  and  that 
which  passes  in  and  out  of  these  organs  in  the  acts  of  inspiration  and 
expiration. 


(    xciv     ) 


MEMORANDA. 

ADi>RPia  or  Letters.— -The  Society's  office  b^ing  situated  {n  the  posUl  district  designated  bj  t^e 
letter  W>  members,  in  their  correspoodence  with  the  SecreUuy.  are  requested  to  sut^in  that 
letter  to  the  usual  address. 

General  Meeting  in  London,  in  December,  1873. 

General  MEEmra  in  London.  May  22, 1874.  at  12  o'clock. 

MKETiHa  at  Bedford,  July,  1874. 

Monthly  OacvciL  (for  transaction  of  business),  at  12  o'clock  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  every  moDthk 
excepting  January,  September,  and  October:  open  only  to  Members  of  Council  and  Govenuira  uj 
the  Society. 

Adjournments. — The  Council  a^loum  over  Passion  and  Eoi^r  weeks,  when  those  weeks  do  not 
Include  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  month ;  from  the  first  Wednesday  in  August  to  the  firsi 
Wednesday  in  November ;  and  trom  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  to  the  first  Wednesday  la 
February. 

Officb  Hours.— 10  to  4.  On  Saturdays,  from  the  Council  Meeting  in  August  until  the  CouDci) 
Meeting  in  April,  10  to  2. 

DiSRAsn  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,— Members  have  the  piivaege  of  applying  to  the  Telerfaiarr 
Commlttee  of  the  Society,  and  of  sending  animals  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  un  tl»^ 
same  terms  as  if  they  were  subscribers  to  the  College.— (A  statement  of  the&s  privileges  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.) 

Chewical  Analysis. — ^The  privileges  of  Chemical  Analyvis  enjoyed  l^  Members  of  the  Society  wUl 
be  found  stated  in  the  AppemUx  to  the  present  volume. 

DoTAincAL  Frivilegks.— The  Botanical  Privileges  eojiojid  by  Members  of  the  Society  wIU  be  fraud 
stated  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume. 

'  BuBscRiFTiONS. — 1.  Annunl. — The  subscription  of  a  Governor  is  £5,  and  that  of  a  Member  £1,  dor  in 
advance  on  the  Ist  of  January  of  each  year,  and  becoming  in  arroar  if  unpaid  by  the  1st  vf 
June.  2.  For  I-lfe.— Governors  may  compound  for  their  sabscription  for  future  years  1^  psyiog 
at  once  the  sum  of  ib*50,  and  Members  by  paying  i£10.  Governors  and  Members  who  have  paid 
their  annual  subscription  for  20  years  or  upwards,  and  whose  subscripiion<i  are  not  in  arrear, 
may  compound  fur  future  annual  subscriptions,  that  of  the  current  year  inclu&ive,  by  a  angle 
payment  of  £25  for  a  Governor,  and  £6  for  a  Member. 

PAYVEXTS. — Subscriptions  may  be  paid  to  the  Secretary,  in  the  most  direct  and  satisfactory  manner, 
either.,  at  the  Office  of  the  Society,  No.  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W..  or  hy  means  of  post> 
office  orders,  to  be  obtainod  at  any  of  the  principal  post  offices  throughout  the  uiagdom.  and  made 
payable  to  blra  at  the  Vere  Street  Office,  London,  W.;  but  any  cheque  on  a  banker's  or  aor 
other  house  of  businew  in  Loudon  will  be  equally  avalUble,  if  made  payable  on  demand,  lb 
obtaining  post-office  orders  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  postmaster  the  correct  initials 
and  surname  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  (H.  M.  Jenkins),  otherwise  the  piymait 
will  be  refused  to  him  at  the  po>t-offlce  on  which  such  order  has  been  obtained;  and  vhen 
remitting  the  money-orders  it  should  bo  stated  by  whom,  and  on  whose  account,  they  are  senL 
Cheques  should  be  made  payable  as  drafts  on  demaml  (not  as  bills  only  payable  after  si^t  or  a 
certain  number  of  days  after  date),  and  bhould  be  drawn  on  a  London  (not  on  a  local  oonntrj) 
banker.  When  payment  is  made  to  the  London  and  WesUninster  Buik.  SL  James's  Square 
Branch,  as  the  bankers  of  the  Society,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  Secretary  should  be  advised 
by  letter  of  siicb  payment,  in  order  that  the  entry  In  the  banker's  book  may  be  at  once  iden- 
tified, and  the  amount  posted  to  the  credit  of  the  proper  party.  No  coiu  can  be  remitted  bj  post, 
unless  the  letter  be  registered. 

New  Mevbers. — Every  candidate  for  admission  into  the  Society  mtist  be  proposed  by  a  Member; 
the  proposer  to  specify  In  writing  the  full  name,  usual  place  of  residence,  and  post-town,  of  tlie 
candidate,  either  at  a  Council  meeting,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary.  Forma  of  Proposal 
may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  the  Secretary. 


\*  Members  may  obtain  on  application  to  the  Secretary  copies  of  an  Ab0tnct  of  the  Charttf 
and  Bye-laws,  of  a  Statement  of  the  General  Objects,  &c.,  of  the  Society,  of  Cbemirai, 
Hotanicul,  and  Veterinary  I'rtvilrges,  and  of  oiher  printed  papers  connected  with  SDcdal 
departments  of  the  Society's  business.  ^^ 
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iWemibcw^  Uctcrinara  J^ribilcgw* 

I. — SeBIOUS  OB  EXTSKSIYB  D1SEA8XS. 

No.  1.  Auy  Member  of  the  Society  who  may  desire  professional  attendance 
and  special  advice  in  cases  of  serious  or  extensive  disease  among  his  cattle, 
sheep,  or  pigs,  and  will  address  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  will,  by  return  of 
post,  receive  a  reply  stating  whether  it  be  considered  necessary  that  Professor 
Simonds,  the  Society's  Veterinary  Inspector,  should  visit  the  place  where  the 
disease  prevails. 

No.  2.  The  remuneration  of  the  Inspector  will  be  21,  28,  each  day  as  a 

Erofcssional  fee,  and  11,  Is.  each  day  for  personal  expenses  ;  and  he  will  also 
e  allowed  to  charge  the  cost  of  travelling  to  and  from  the  locality  where  his 
services  may  have  been  required.  The  fees  will  be  paid  by  the  Society,  but 
the  travelling  expenses  will  be  a  charge  against  the  applicant.  This  charge 
may,  however,  be  reduced  or  remitted  altogether  at  the  discretion  of  the  Ck)uncil9 
on  such  step  being  recommended  to  them  by  the  Veterinary  CJommittee. 

No.  3.  The  Inspector,  on  his  return  from  visiting  the  diseased  stock,  will 
report  to  the  Committee,  in  writing,  the  results  of  his  observations  and  pro- 
ceedings, which  Report  will  be  laid  before  the  Council. 

No.  4.  When  contingencies  arise  to  prevent  a  personal  discharge  of  the 
duties  confided  to  the  Inspector,  he  may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, name  some  competent  professional  person  to  act  in  his  stead,  who  shall 
receive  the  same  rates  of  remimeration. 

n. — Obdinary  OB  Otheb  Cases  of  Disease. 
Members  may  obtain  the  attendance  of  the  Veterinary  Inspector  on  any 
case  of  disease  by  paying  the  cost  of  his  visit,  which  will  be  at  the  following 
rate»  viz.,  21,  28,  per  diem,  and  travelling  expenses. 

m. — GONSXTLTATIONS  WITHOUT  VISIT. 

Personal  consiiltation  with  Veterinary  Inspector         ..         ..       6«. 

Consultation  by  letter     ..         ..  ..         ..         ..         ..       68. 

Consultation  necessitating  the  writing  of  three  or  more  letters.    10«. 

Post-mortem  examination,  and  report  thereon..         ..  ..     lOs. 

A  return  of  the  number  of  applications  during  each  half-year  being  required 
from  the  Veterinary  Inspector, 

lY. — Admission  of  Diseased  Animals  to  the  YetebinIbt  College 
Investigations;  Leotubes,  and  Bepobts. 

No.  1.  All  Members  of  the  Society  have  the  privilege  of  sending  cattle, 
sheep,  and  pigs  to  the  Infirmary  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  on  the  same 
terms  as  if  they  were  Members  of  the  College ;  viz.,  by  paying  for  the  keep 
and  treatment  of  cattle  10s.  6d,  per  week  each  animal,  and  for  sheep  and 
pigs  *'  a  small  proportionate  charge  to  be  fixed  by  the  Principal  according  to 
circumstances." 

No.  2.  The  College  has  also  undertaken  to  investigate  such  particular  classes 
of  disease,  or  special  subjects  connected  with  the  application  of  the  Veterinary 
art  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Council. 

No.  3.  In  addition  to  the  increased  number  of  lectures  now  given  by 
Professor  Simonds — the  Lecturer  on  Cattle  Pathology — to  the  pupils  in  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  he  will  also  deliver  such  lectures  before  the  Members 
of  the  Society,  at  their  house  in  Hanover  Square,  as  the  Council  shall  decide. 

No.  4.  The  Royal  Veterinary  College  will  from  time  to  time  furnish  to 
the  Council  a  detailed  Report  of  the  cases  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  treated 
in  the  Infirmary. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

H   M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 

VOL.  IX — S.  S.  i 
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iWemberaf'  ^rtbflegeaf  of  Cftemtral  a^nalpsife. 


The  Council  have  fixed  the  following  rates  of  Charge  for  AnaljFes  to 
be  made  by  the  Consulting  Chemist  for  the  bond  fide  use  of  Memben 
of  the  Society;  who  (to  avoid  all  unnecessary  correspondence)  are 
particularly  requested,  when  applying  to  him,  to  mention  the  kind  of 
analysis  they  require,  and  to  quote  its  number  in  the  subjoined  schedule. 
The  charge  for  analysis,  together  with  the  carriage  of  the  specimens, 
must  be  paid  to  him  by  members  at  the  time  of  their  application. 

No.  1. — An  opinion  of  the  genuineness  of  Peravian  guano,  bone- 
dust,  or  oil-cake  (each  sample)    ..  ..  ..  ..       5«. 

„  2. — An  analysis  of  guano ;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture, 
organic  matter,  sand,  phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline  salts, 
and  ammonia        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     10s. 

„  3. — An  estimate  of  the  value  (relatively  to  the  average  of 
samples  in  the  market)  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  of  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda    ..  ••     10s. 

„  4. — ^An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime  for  soluble  phos- 
phates only  ..  ..     lOs, 

„  5. — An  analysis  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  showing  the  pro- 
portions of  moisture,  organic  matter,  sand,  soluble  and 
insoluble  phosphates,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  ammonia  ..     £1. 

y,  6. — An  analysis  (sufficient  for  the  determination  of  its  agricul- 
tural value)  of  any  ordinary  artificial  manure   ..  ..     £1. 

„  7. — Limestone : — the  proportion  of  lime,  7«.  6rf. ;  the  propor- 
tion of  magnesia,  IDs. ;  the  proportion  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     15s. 

y,    8. — Limestone  or  marls,  including  carbonate,  phosphate,  and 

sulphate  of  lime,  and  magnesia  with  sand  and  clay      ..      £1. 

„    9. — Partial  analysis  of  a  soil,  including  determinations  of  clay, 

sand,  organic  matter,  and  carbonate  of  lime       ..  ..     £1. 

„  10. — Complete  analysis  of  a  soil  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     £3. 

„  11. — Aqranalysis  of  oil-cake,  or  other  substance  used  for  feeding 
purposes;  showing  the  proportion  of  moisture,  oi^ 
mineral  matter,  albuminous  matter,  and  woody  fibre ; 
as  well  as  of  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  in  the  a^regate        £1. 

,,12. — Analysesof  any  vegetable  product  ..  ..  ..  ..     £1. 

„  13. — Analyses  of  anim^  products,  refusd  substances  used  for 

manure,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  ..        from  10s.  to  30s. 

„  14. — ^Determination  of  the  "  hardness  "  of  a  sample  of  water 

before  and  after  boiling     ..  ..  ..        •  ..  .     10s. 

„  15. — Analysis  of  water  of  land  drainage^  and  of  water  used  for 

irrigation    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••     £2. 

„  16. — ^Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  a  sample  of  water  ..  ..     £1. 

N.B. — The  aix/ue  Scale  of  Charges  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  persor^s 
commercially  engaged  in  the  Manv/acture  or  Sale  of  any  Substance  sent  for 
Analysis, 

The  Address  of  the  Consulting  Chemist  of  the  Society  is,  Dr.  Augustts 
VoELCKEa,  F.R.S.,  II,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.,  to  which  he  requests  that 
all  letters  and  parcels  (postage  and  carriage  paid)  should  be  directed. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Seeret<iry. 
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INSTEUCTIONS  FOE  SELECTING  AND  SENDING  SAMPLES 
FOE  ANALYSIS. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.— Take  a  large  handful  of  the  mannre  from  three 
or  four  bags,  mix  the  whole  on  a  lar^e  sheet  of  paper,  breaking  down  with  the 
hand  any  lumps  present,  and  fold  up  in  tinfoil,  or  in  oil  silk,  about  3  ozs.  of  the 
well-mixed  sample,  and  send  it  to  11,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C., 
i>y  post :  or  place  the  mixed  manure  in  a  small  wooden  or  tin  box,  which  may 
be  tied  by  string,  but  must  not  be  sealed,  and  send  it  by  post.  If  the  manure  be 
Tery  wet  and  lumpy,  a  larger  boxful,  weighing  from  10  to  12  ozs.,  should  be 
sent  either  by  post  or  railway. 

Samples  not  exceeding  4  ozs.  in  weight  may  be  sent  by  post,  by  attaching  two 
penny  postage  stamps  to  the  parcel. 

Samples  not  exceeding  8  ozs.,  for  three  postage  stamps. 

Samples  not  exceeding  12  ozs.,  for  four  postage  stamps. 

The  parcels  should  be  addressed:  Db.  Augustus  Voelcker,  11,  Salisbury 
Square,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C,  and  the  address  of  the  sender  or  the 
number  or  mark  of  the  article  be  stated  on  parcels. 

The  samples  may  be  sent  in  covers,  or  in  boxes,  bags  of  linen  or  other  materials. 
No  parcel  sent  by  post  must  exceed  12  ozs.  in  weight,  1  foot  6  inches  in  lengthy 
9  inches  in  width,  and  6  inches  in  depth. 

SOILS. — Have  a  wooden  box  made  6  inches  long  and  wide^  and  fh>m  9  to  12 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  depth  of  soil  and  subsoil  of  the  field.  Mark  out  in  the 
field  a  space  of  about  12  inches  square;  dig  round  in  a  slanting  direction  a  trench, 
so  as  to  leave  undisturbed  a  block  of  soil  with  its  subsoil  from  9  to  12  inches  deep ; 
trim  this  block  or  plan  of  the  field  to  make  it  fit  into  the  wooden  box,  invert  the 
open  box  over  it,  press  down  firmly,  then  pass  a  spade  under  the  box  and  lift  it 
up,  gently  turn  over  the  box,  nail  on  the  lid  and  send  it  by  goods  or  parcel  from 
to  the  laboratory.  The  soil  will  then  be  received  in  the  exact  position  in  which 
it  is  found  in  the  field. 

In  the  case  of  very  light,  sandy,  and  porous  soils,  the  wooden  box  may  be  at 
once  inverted  over  the  soil  and  forced  down  by  pressure,  and  then  dug  out. 

WATERS. — Two  gallons  of  water  are  required  for  analysis.  The  water,  if 
possible,  should  be  sent  in  glass-stoppered  Winchester  half-fl;allon  bottles,  which 
are  readily  obtained  in  any  chemist  and  druggist's  shop.  If  Winchester  bottles 
cannot  be  procured,  the  water  may  be  sent  in  perfectly  clean  new  stoneware  spirit- 
jars  surrounded  by  wickerwork.  For  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  hardness 
i)efore  and  after  boiling,  only  one  quart  wine-bottle  full  of  water  is  required. 

LIMESTONES,  MARLS,  IRONSTONES,  AND  OTHER  MINERALS.— 
Whole  pieces,  weighing  from  3  to  4  ozs.,  should  be  sent  enclosed  in  small  linen 
tags,  or  wrapped  in  paper.    Postage  2<i.,  if  under  4  ozs. 

OILCAKES.— Take  a  sample  from  the  middle  of  the  cake.  To  this  end  break  a 
whole  cake  into  two.  Then  break  off  a  piece  from  the  end  where  the  two  halves 
were  joined  together,  and  wrap  it  in  paper,  leaving  the  ends  open,  and  send  parcel 
by  post.  The  piece  should  weigh  from  10  to  12  ozs.  Postage,  4</.  If  sent  by 
railway,  one  quarter  or  half  a  cake  should  be  forwarded. 

FEEDING  MEALS.— About  3  ozs.  will  be  sufficient  for  analysis.  Enclose  the 
meal  in  a  small  linen  bag.    Send  it  by  post. 

On  forwarding  samples,  separate  letters  should  be  sent  to  the  laboratory, 
«pecifying  the  nature  of  the  information  required,  and,  if  possible,  the  object 
in  view. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secretary. 
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Mttattt»'  Botanical  13iibilfOf »• 


The  Council  have  provisionally  fixed  the  following  rat 
Charge  for  the  examination  of  Plants  and  Seeds  for  the  bani 
use  of  Members  of  the  Society,  who  are  particularly  reque 
when  applying  to  the  Consulting  Botanist,  to  mention 
kind  of  examination  they  require,  and  to  quote  its  numbi 
the  subjoined  Schedule.  The  charge  for  examination  muf 
paid  to  the  Consulting  Botanist  at  the  time  of  application, 
the  carriage  of  all  parcels  must  be  prepaid. 

No.  1. — ^A  general  opinion  as  to  the  genuineness  and  age  of  a 
sample  of  clover-seed  (each  sample)    .. 

„  2. — A  detailed  examination  of  a  sample  of  dirty  or  impure 
clover-seed,  with  a  report  on  its  admixture  with  seeds  of 
dodder  or  other  weeds  (each  sample)     ..  ..  ..     1 

„  3. — ^A  test  examination  of  turnip  or  other  cruciferous  seed, 
with  a  report  on  its  germinating  power,  or  its  adultera- 
tion with  000  seed  (each  sample)  ..  ..  ..     1 

„    4. — A  test  examination  of  any  other  kind  of  seed,  or  com,  with 

a  report  on  its  germinating  power  (each  sample)         ..     1 

„  5. — ^Determination  of  the  species  of  any  indigenous  British 
plant  (not  parasitic),  with  a  report  on  its  habits  (each 
species)     .. 

„  6.— Determination  of  the  species  of  any  epiphyte  or  vegetable 
parasite,  on  any  farm-crop  grown  by  the  Member,  with 
a  report  on  its  habits,  and  suggestions  (where  possible) 
as  to  its  extermination  or  prevention  (each  species)     ..     1 

„    7. — Report  on  any  other  form  of  plant-disease  not  caused  by 

insects       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1 

„  8. — Determination  of  the  species  of  a  collection  of  natural 
grasses  indigenous  to  any  district  on  one  kind  of  soil 
(each  collection)  .. 


1 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  AND  SENDING  SAMPLE 

In  sending  seed  or  com  for  examination  the  utmost  care  must  be  tak 
secure  a  fair  and  honest  sample.  If  anything  supposed  to  be  injurio 
useless  exists  in  the  com  or  seed,  selected  samples  should  also  be  sent. 

In  collecting  specimens  of  plants,  the  whole  plant  should  be  taken  \\\ 
the  earth  shaken  from  the  roots.  If  possible,  the  plants  must  be  in  flov 
fmit.    They  should  be  packed  in  a  light  box,  or  in  a  firm  paper  parcel. 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  or  of  parasites  should  be  forwarded  as  fre 
possible.    Place  them  in  a  bottle,  or  pack  them  in  tin-foil  or  oil-silk. 

All  specimens  should  be  accompanfed  with  a  letter  specifying  the  nat 
the  information  required,  and  stating  any  local  circumstances  (soil,  situ 
&c.)  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sender,  would  be  likely  to  throw  light  c 
inquiry. 

N.B. — 2%«  above  Scale  of  Charges  is  not  applicable  in  the  case  of  Stei 
requiring  the  services  of  the  Consulting  Botanist. 

Parcels  or  letters  (Carriage  or  Posti^  prepaid)  to  be  addressed  to  M 
Cabbuthebs,  F.R.S.,  25,  Welhngton  Street,  Islington,  London. 

H.  M.  JENKINS,  Secreto 
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